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PREFACE  TO  FIRST  EDITION 


This  treatise  is  designed  for  practicing  engineers  and  contractors,  and 
also  for  a  text  and  reference  book  on  concrete  for  engineering  students. 

To  broaden  the  scope  of  the  work  and  avoid  personal  inaccuracies,  ■each 
chapter  has  been  submitted  for  critcism  to  at  least  one, and,  in  some  cases, 
to  three  or  four  specialists  in  the  particular  line  treated.  We  have  aimed 
to  refer  by  name  to  all  authorities  quoted,  and  where  the  data  is  taken  from 
books  or  periodicals,  to  give  the  original  publication,  so  that  each  subject 
may  be  investigated  further.  Proof  clippings  have  also  been  submitted  for 
approval  to  those  whose  names  are  mentioned.  Numerous  cross  refer- 
ences will  be  found  as  well  as  many  repetitions,  inserted  for  the  purpose  of 
emphasizing  important  facts. 

The  chapters  are  arranged  for  convenience  in  reference,  and  therefore 
are  not  always  in  logical  order. 

The  Concrete  Data  in  Chapter  I  presents  a  list  of  definitions  of  words 
and  terms  relating  distinctively  to  cement  and  concrete;  a  summary  of  the 
most  important  facts  and  conclusions,  with  references  to  the  pages  discuss- 
ing them;  data  on  concrete  labor,  and  conversion  ratios. 

The  Elementary  Outline  of  the  Process  of  Concreting,  Chapter  II,  is  de- 
signed, not  for  the  civil  engineer,  but  for  those  seeking  simple  directions  as 
to  the  exact  procedure  in  laying  a  small  quantity  of  concrete.  Most  of  the 
subjects  there  treated  are  discussed  at  length  in  subsequent  chapters. 

The  Specifications  for  Cement  in  Chapter  III  include  the  latest  recom- 
mendations of  committees  of  our  national  societies,  with  incidental  changes 
to  adapt  them  for  direct  use  in  purchase  specifications.  The  Concrete 
Specifications  have  been  prepared  by  the  authors  to  represent  standard 
practice.  Specifications  for  First-class  or  High  Steel,  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  are,  we  believe,  the  first  recommendations  which  have  been  made 
to  safely  adapt  this  important  material  to  reinforced  concrete  construction. 

In  Chapter  IV  the  Choice  of  Cement  is  considered  in  an  elementary 
fashion,  which  wiU  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  constructor.  Classification  of 
Cements,  Chapter  V,  distinguishes  the  various  cements  and  limes  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
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Mr.  Spencer  B.  Newberry,  an  international  authority  on  the  subject 
treated,  has  very  kindly  written  for  us  Chapter  Vf  on  the  Chemistry  of 
Hydraulic  Cement,  discussing  this  complex  subject  in  such  a  clear  and  prac- 
tical manner  that  it  will  be  of  interest  not  only  to  the  scientist,  but  also  to 
the  general  reader  and  to  the  cement  manufacturer.  Mr.  Newberry  has 
also  criticised  Chapter  V. 

Chapters  VII  and  VIII  give  the  latest  information  on  the  testing  of  ce- 
ment. Chapter  IX  presents  practical  rules  for  selecting  .sand  for  mortar, 
and  the  effect  of  different  sands  and  of  foreign  ingreilient.s  upon  its  quality. 
Characteristics  of  the  .Aggregate  are  further  treated,  and  practical  data  in 
regard  to  it  are  given  in  Chapter  X. 

The  subject  of  Proportioning  Concrete  has  been  treate<l,  at  our  request, 
by  Mr,  William  B.  Fuller,  the  concrete  expert,  and  his  practical  use  of 
mechanical  analysis  is  fully  discussed. 

The  tables  of  Quantities  of  Materials  for  Concrete  and  Mortar,  in  Chapter 
XII,  and  the  diagram  of  curves,  will  be  found  useful  in  estimating  materials. 

The  Strength  of  Concrete,  Chapter  XX,  is  talccn  up  from  a  practical 
standpoint  so  that  the  data  may  be  directly  employed  in  design. 

The  theory  and  design  of  reinforced  concrete  are  as  yet  in  an  elementary 
stage,  but  the  rules  and  tables  in  Chapter  XXI  represent  the  most  ;.d- 
vanced  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

Practical  methods  of  Mixing  and  Laying  Concrete  are  treated  in  Cha])- 
ters  XIII,  XIV  and  XV. 

Mr.  Ren^  Ferel,  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  France,  whose  extended  researches 
enable  him  to  speak  with  authority,  has  kindly  written  for  us  Chapter 
XVI,  entitled  The  F.fiect  of  Sea  Water. 

Chapters  XVII,  XVIIl  and  XIX,  on  Freezing,  Fire  and  Rust  Protection, 
and  Water-Tigh tness  are  of  practical  interest  to  the  contracting  engineer. 

Plain  and  Reinforced  Concrete  Structures  are  treated  in  as  much  detail 
as  space  permits  in  Chapters  XXIII  to  XXVIII  inclusive.  The  designs 
are  taken  mostly  from  original  drawings  redrawn  by  the  authors.  They 
have  been  selected,  not  as  extraordinary  productions,  but  because  the  data 
in  regard  to  them  may  be  of  use  in  designing  similar  structures. 

Methods  of  Cement  Manufacture  in  its  mtxlern  ty[>es  are  described  in 
detail  in  Chapter  XXX. 

The  References  in  Chapter  XXXI  will  be  found  especially  valuable  to 
one  pursuing  more  extended  investigations  than  can  be  presented  in  a 
volume  of  this  size. 

They  have  been  selected  from  the  large  number  contained  in  the  authors' 
index,  as  those  which  it  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  reader  to  consult, 

NoTii  The  chipter  numbers  h»vi  been  chinged  lo  ig«e  niih  ihe  Second  Ediiion. 
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The  articles  are  usually  described  by  their  subject-matter  rather  than  by 
their  titles  verbatim. 

Appendix  I  gives  the  method  of  chemically  analyzing  cement  and  cement 
materials  according  to  the  recommendations  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society. 

Additional  formulas  for  reinforced  concrete  beams,  too  complicated  for 
insertion  in  the  body  of  the  book,  are  given  in  Appendix  II,  these  having 
been  kindly  compiled  by  Prof.  Frank  P.  McKibben  for  this  treatise. 

The  authors  desire  to  express  their  sincere  appreciation  of  the  various 
kindnesises  extended  to  them  while  compiling  the  work.  It  has  been  neces- 
sary, because  of  the  lack  of  authoritative  information  on  many  fundamental 
questions,  not  only  to  conduct  numerous  original  investigations,  but  also  to 
correspond  with  the  most  protninient  engineers  in  this  country,  and  with 
experts  in  England,  France,  and  Austria. 

Mr.  Feret,  besides  writing  the  chapter  on  The  Effect  of  Sea  Water,  has 
kindly  criticised  Chapter  IX,  and  made  numerous  suggestions  which  have 
been  incorporated. 

Mr.  Fuller  has  examined  and  criticised  all  the  chapters  on  practical  con- 
struction, and  Prof.  McKibben  has  rendered  material  assistance  in  the  line 
of  investigations  and  criticisms  relating  to  the  theories  of  reinforced  con- 
crete. 

The  authors  are  indebted  to  many  gentlemen  for  careful  criticism  of 
chapters  or  portions  of  chapters,  for  drawings,  or  for  replies  to  questions, 
and  take  this  opportunity  to  express  their  sincere  appreciation  of  all  such 
assistance.  Among  those  to  whom  especial  acknowledgment  is  due  are 
the  following: 

Messrs.  Earie  C.  Bacon,  David  B.  Butler  (England),  Harry  T.  Buttolph, 
Howard  A.  Carson,  Edwin  C.  Eckel,  William  E.  Foss,  George  B.  Francis, 
John  R.  Freeman,  Charles  S.  Gowen,  Allen  Hazen,  Rudolph  Hering, 
James  E.  Howard,  Richard  L,  Humphrey,  A.  L.  Johnson,  George  A,  Kim- 
ball, Robert  W.  I-esIey,  Alfred  Noble,  William  Barclay  Parsons,  Henry 
H.  Quimby,  George  W.  Rafter,  Ernest  L.  Ransome,  Clifford  Richard- 
son, Thomas  F,  Richardson,  A.  E.  Schutt^,  W.  Purves  Taylor,  Edwin 
Thacher,  Leonard  C.  Wason,  George  S.  Webster,  Robert  Spurr  Weston, 
Joseph  R.  Worcester;  and  Professors  Ira  O.  Baker,  Lewis  J.  Johnson, 
Edgar  B.  Kay,  Gaetano  Lanza,  Charles  L.  Norton,  Charles  M.  Spoflord, 
Geoi^  F.  Swain,  Arthur  N.  Talbot. 

Cuts  have  kindly  been  furnished  by  A  His -Chalmers  Co.,  Austin  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Automatic  Weighing  Machine  Co.,  Bonnot  Co.,  Bradley 
Pulverizer  Co.,  Clyde  Iron  Works,  Contractors  Plant  Co.,  Drake  Standard 
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Machine  Works,  Fairbanks  Co.,  Falkenau -Sinclair  Machine  Co.,  Farrel 
Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  Iroquois  Iron  Works,  Kent  Mill  Co.,  Link-Belt 
Engineering  Co.,  McKelvey  Concrete  Machinery  Co.,  W.  F.  Mosher&Son, 
Tinius  Oben  and  Co.,  Philadelphia  Pneumatic  Tool  Co  ,  Thos.  Prosser  and 
Son,  Ransome  Concrete  Machinery  Co.,  Riehl^  Bros.  Testing  Machine 
Co.,  Robins  Conveying  Belt  Co.,  Sherburne  and  Co.,  T.  L.  Smith,  Henry 
Troemner,  Tucker  and  Vinton. 

FREDERICK  W.  TAYLOR. 

SANFORD  E.  THOMPSON. 
February,  1905. 

The  writer  wishes  to  state  that  the  investigation  and  study  necessary  for 
the  writing  of  this  book  were  done  by  his  colleague,  Mr.  Thompson,  and 
desires  that  full  credit  for  this  should  be  given  to  him. 

Frederick  W.  Taylor. 


PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION 

The  second  edition  aims  to  cover  the  developments  in  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  reinforced  concrete  since  the  issue  of  the  first  edition.  To 
accomplish  this,  more  than  aoo  pages  of  entirely  new  and  original  text  and 
tables  have  been  added,  giving  [o  the  constructing  engineer,  the  architect, 
and  the  contractor  data  for  design  and  for  building,  and  to  the  student  a 
comprehensive  and  practical  text  and  reference  book. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  also  in  writing  and  in  revising  the  book  has 
been  to  make  it  useful  to  those  men  who  are  practically  engaged  in  this  cUss 
of  work  and  yet  who  are  unable  to  devote  enough  of  their  time  to  make 
either  a  profound  or  an  original  study  of  it.  Attention  is  directed  to  the 
new  Chapter  I,  in  which  many  of  the  essentials  of  concrete  construction  are 
pointed  out  and  the  reader  is  warned  against  the  serious  errors  that  have 
frequently  been  made  in  this  field. 

The  chapter  on  Reinforced  Concrete  Design,  which  is  increased  from  51 
to  131  pages,  includes  a  comprehendve  statement  of  the  details  of  design. 
Features  of  special  interest  in  this  chapter  are  the  treatment  of  column  design ; 
the  discussion  of  shear  and  diagonal  tension;  the  design  of  the  supports  of 
beams  and  girders;  the  treatment  of  bending  moments;  the  design  of  flat 
plates;  the  most  recent  tests  on  hooked  bars;  the  analysis  of  shrinkage  and 
temperature  reinforcement;  and  careful  notes  relating  to  many  smaller 
though  not  less  important  details.  Tables  and  diagrams  for  design  cover- 
ing over  20  pages  are  prepared  for  office  use.  A  complete  example  of 
floor  design  gives  the  mathematical  computadons  in  detail  for  all  the  parts 
of  the  several  members. 

In  subsequent  chapters  are  treated  the  designs  of  retaining  walls,  footings, 
culverts,  and  chimneys. 

Prof,  Frank  P.  McKibben  has  kindly  prepared  the  chapter  on  Arches, 
which  presents  the  design  of  the  arch  by  the  elastic  theory  and  gives  a  com- 
plete example  with  all  the  steps  to  be  followed. 

In  Chapter  XXIX  brief  reference  is  made  to  a  variety  of  structures  in 
which  concrete  is  employed  as  the  building  material. 

Prominent  among  the  changes  in  the  first  part  of  the  book,  which  is 
devoted  to  plain  concrete,  are  the  revised  Specifications  for  C«ment  and  Con- 
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Crete  in  Chapter  III;  Chapter  IX. on  Proportioning;  the  enlargement  of 
Chapters  XIV  and  XV  on  Mixing  and  Depositing;  the  addition  on  pages 
236  and  237  of  tables  for  quantities  of  materials  for  rubble  concrete;  and 
the  insertion  of  the  most  recent  tests  and  conclusions  on  the  strength  and 
permeability  of  concrete.  The  list  of  references  in  Chapter  XXXI  has  been 
increased  over  fifty  per  cent,  new  references  ha\ing  been  carefully  selected 
from  the  immense  quantity  of  current  literature  published  since  the  first 
issue  of  our  book. 

The  large  increase  in  the  quantity  of  material  has  necessitated  a  rearrange- 
ment of  the  matter  and  beyond  page  235  the  pages  have  l«en  renumbered. 
To  simplify  the  formulas,  the  demonstrations  have  been  placed  as  far  as 
possible  in  footnotes  or  appendices.  By  the  use  of  a  thinner  but  higher 
quality  of  paper  the  book  is  increased  but  slightly  in  size. 

The  authors  desire  to  express  their  appreciation  of  assistance  rendered  in 
the  work  of  revision.  Special  acknowledgment  is  due  to  Messrs.  F..  D. 
Boyer,  R.  D.  Bradbury,  William  B.  Fuller,  Frank  P.  McKibben,  .Spencer 
B.  Newberry,  George  F.  Swain,  .Arthur  N.  Talbot,  and  Joseph  R.  Worces- 
ter; also  to  Mr.  F.dward  Smulski  for  his  original  studies  for  the  matter 
on  Reinforced  C()ncrete  Design. 

September,  1909        r 

FREDERICK  W.  TAYLOR. 
SANFOKD  E.THOMPSON. 
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A  Treatise  on  Concrete 

CHAPTER  I 

ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  IN  CONCRETE 

CONSTRUCTION 

The  forming  of  concrete  structures  is  essentially  a  manufacturing  opera- 
tion, and  requires  more  close  attention  to  detail  both  in  the  design  and 
the  building  than  most  other  classes  of  construction.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  not  thoroughly  experienced,  a  number  of  the  most  essential 
elements  are  recorded  below  with  references  to  pages  upon  which  more- 
detailed  information  may  be  obtained. 

General  properties  of  materials  and  of  concrete  are  outlined  in  Chapter 
la  on  Concrete  Data,  and  Chapter  II,  page  ii,  gives  in  elementary  form 
an  outi  ne  of  the  process  of  concreting. 

OEHENT 

PACE 

Except  for  unimportant  structures,  the  cement  should  be  sampled  and 

tested  in  a  laboratory 63 

Even  if  not  tested,  cement  should  be  purchased  with  the  requirement 
that  it  must  pass  the  specifications  of  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials 29 

Portland  cement  is  the  only  cement  that  can  be  used  for  all  kinds  of 
concrete  work la 

SAND 

Tests  of  the  sand,  unless  it  comes  from  a  bank  which  has  been  pre- 
viously tested,  are  as  necessary  as  tests  of  the  cement 159 

Even  a  small  amount  of  vegetable  matter  in  sand  prohibits  its  use  154b 

Fine  sand,  even  if  free  from  vegetable  matter,  makes  a  much  weaker 
concrete  than  coarse  sand.  If  it  is  necessary  to  use  fine  sand, 
therefore,  the  proportion  of  cement  should  be  increased 136,  159* 

If  the  grains  are  mostly  less  than  jj  inch  diameter,  nearly  double 
the  amount  of  cement  should  be  used  than  with  an  equally  clean 
sand  having  mixed  grains  running  up  to  J  inch,  in  order  to 
obtain  equal  strength 159a 

For  unimportant  work,  fine  sand,  if  clean,  may  sometimes  be  used, 
but  it  is  usually  cheaper  to  import  a  coarse  sand  and  use  leaner 
proportions 149,  159a 
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0OAB8E  AOOREaATE 

The  maximum  size  of  the  stones  should  be  such  that  the  concrete  is 
readily  placed  around  the  steel  reinforcement  and  into  the  cor- 
ners of  the  forms.  For  reinforced  concrete  a  maximum  size  of 
one  inch  is  frequently  specified 34 

If  the  slone  contains  dusl,  it  must  be  uniformly  distributed  through- 
out the  stone,  snd  the  proportion  smaller  than  i  inch  should  be 
determined  by  test  and  con^dered  as  sand  when  proportioning. .      34 

Soft  stone  should  be  avoided  in  important  structures 390 

Gravel,  if  used,  must  be  clean;  that  is,  the  particles  must  be  free 
from  coating  of  vegetable  matter  or  clay  which  will  retard  the 
setting  or  prevent  the  cement  from  sticking  to  the  pebbles. . .     34, 386 

Gravel  can  be  washed  satisfactorily  only  with  special  apparatus 150 

REIN70ROKBCEirT 

All  steel  should  be  subject  to  the  bending  test 415 

Sleel  must  be  placed  in  exact  position  called  for  on  plans 37 

Sleel  must  be  fixed  in  place  so  that  it  cannot  be  moved  during  the 

process  of  concreting 37 

Round  steel  can  be  safely  used  in  reinforced  concrete  since  with 
proper  imbedment  the  concrete  adheres  to  it  with  sufficient  bond 
to  develop  the  full  strength  of  the  steel  at  its  elastic  limit 461 

Square  and  fiat  bars  Ji  not  bond  as  well  as  round 463 

Deformed  bars,  that  is,  """rs  with  irregular  surfaces,  are  especially 

useful  where  the  stress       s  off  rapidly,  as  in  footings 463.  645, 670 

Deformed  bars  are  also  advai.  igeous  ftff  temperature  reinforcement     500 

Structural  steel,  like  T-bars  and  I-bearas,  are  not  so  good  for  rein- 
forcement as  plain  round  or  drtbrmed  steel  bars 465 

Structural  steel  may  be  used  in  columns  either  to  take  the  entire  load 
with  concrete  around  it  for  protection,  or  else  to  act  with  the 
concrete.  Although  generally  less  economical  than  plain  bars, 
it  may  permit  smaller  sized  columns 497 

High  carbon  steel,  if  of  satisfactory  quality  and  thorough'/  tested, 

may  be  used  with  a  higher  working  stress  than  mild  steel 38,  414 

High  carbon  steel,  unless  of  special  quality,  is  apt  to  be  brittle,  and 

should  not  receive  higher  woricing  stress  than  mild  steel 413 

Steel  will  not  rust  if  completely  surrounded  with  concrete  of  a  wet 

consistency 3^7 

Changes  in  temperature  will  not  cause  separation  of  steel  from  the 

concrete 287 
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FROPOETIONINa,  IflXINa  AND  PLAOIHO  ^^^^ 

Proportions  must  be  accurately  measured 251 

Mixing  must  be  thorough;  concrete  is  improved  by  Ipng  mixing 251 

Machine  mixing  is  better  than  hand  mixing 255,  372 

Enough  water  must  be  used  in  reinforced  concrete  so  that  the  mass 

will  just  flow  sluggishly  around  the  steel  to  thoroughly  imbed  it.  36,  280 
For  foundations  of  mass  concrete,  a  jelly-^ike  mass  which  will  shake 

when  being  rammed  is  best 36,280 

If  concrete  stiffens  in  barrows  or  in  mixer  it  indicates  that  the  cement 

has  a  "  Hash  "  set  and  it  should  not  be  used. 
If  cement  with  a  flash  set  has  been  used  inadvertently  the  concrete 

must  be  soaked  with  water  until  it  hardens. 

Old  and  new  concrete  must  be  bonded  for  tight  work 37,  284,  338 

Jointsin  floor  construction  should  be  made  in  centerof  span 37a,  284 

Surface  treatment  must  be  skillful,  roughening  is  usually  best 288 

Plastering  on  external  surfaces  should  be  avoided a88 

FORMS 

Forms  must  be  braced  securely  to  avoid  being  thrown  out  of  line  by 

the  concrete  or  by  the  workmen i9t  37i  =94 

Stmts  and  braces  supporting  the  forms  must  be  strong  enough  to 
withstand  the  weight  of  the  concrete  above  it  and  also  a  construc- 
tion load  of  50  to  75  pounds  per  square  foot 294,617 

Boards  and  planks  need  but  few  nails  unless  the  forms  are  built  so 

that  the  pressure  tends  to  separate  them  from  the  cleats 620 

Forms  should  be  tight  enough  to  prevent  mortar  flowing  away  and 

leaving  unsightly  stone  pockets 37,  623 

Forms  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  of  all  dirt  and  chips  before 

laying  concrete.     A  steam  hose  is  effective  for  this  purpose....       36 

Column  forms  should  be  made  with  cleanout  opening  in  lower  end. 

Forms  cannot  be  straightened  or  lined  up  after  concrete  is  placed     295 

Wall  forms  usually  may  be  removed  in  24  to  48  hours 296 

Forms  supporting  reinforced  members  should  be  left  in  place  until  the 
concrete  rings  sound  and  is  not  readily  chipped  by  a  blow 
from  a  pick.  In  mild  weather  i  to  4  weeks  is  usually  sufficient, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  member _ 296 

Great  caution  must  be  used  in  cold  weather,  as  the  concrete  sets 
slowly;  sometimes  the  forms  must  remain  until  warm  weather..     996 

If  dead  load,  that  is,  weight  of  the  concrete  itself,  is  large,  the  forms 

must  be  left  longer  for  concrete  to  attain  sufficient  strength 296 
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Earth  must  not  be  backfilled  against  a  wall  until  it  is  3  to  4  weeks 
old  unless  forms  are  left  in  place  and  braced 620 

DEUQK 

Reinforced  concrete  should  be  deagned  by  experienced  engineers..     70a 

Bending  moments  must  be  selected  fur  individual  conditions 433,  439 

Neither  steel  nor  concrete  must  be  overstressed  in  any  part....  418,420 
A  T-beam  must  be  deep  enough  to  prevent  overstressing  concrete  in 

the  flange 434 

Width  of  flange  of  T-beam  is  limited  by  span  and  thickness  of  slab . .     433 

Steel  must  be  placed  across  the  top  of  a  girder 422,  443 

A  continuous  beam  or  slab  must  be  designed  at  its  support  to  resist 
negative  bending  moment.     This  requires  as  much  steel  at  the 

top  over  the  support  as  at  center  of  member  in  the  bottom 428 

Provision  must  be  made  for  compression  in  the  bottom  of  a  continu- 
ous beam  or  slab  at  the  support 428 

Shear  in  a.  T-beam  must  be  studied  to  see  that  the  stem  is  large  enough     424 
Vertical  or  inclined  steel  is  usually  necessary  to  resist  diagonal  tension.     445 

Bars  must  be  small  enough  to  resist  the  bond  stress 457 

Ends,  of  bars  must  be  imbedded  far  enough  to  pro\ide  bond  sufficient 

to  prevent  danger  of  pulling  out 464 

Columns  may  be  reduced  in  size  by  using  rich  proportions,  vertical 

reinforcement,  hooping,  or  a  combination  of  these 489 

Hooping  serves  to  increase  the  toughness  of  the  column 49a 

The  working  strength  of  a  hooped  column,  however,  must  not  Iw  based 

on  its  ultimate  crushing  strength 495 

ISTUUTINQ. 

Cost  of  materials  is  readily  estimated  from  the  quantity  used 24,  231 

Cosi  of  labor  of  mixing,  and  placing  ctmcrele  can  be  estimated  with 

close  approximation 24,  25 

The  cost  of  forms  and  incidental  expense  are  the  most  difficult  items 
to  correctly  estimate  and  vary  largely  with  surrounding  condi- 
tions. For  this  reason,  estimates  for  reinforced  concrete  must  be 
based  upon  very  accurate  data  and  large  experience 26 
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DEriNITIONS 

Aggngftte  is  the  inert  material,  such  as  sand,  broken  stone,  etc.,  with 
which  the  cement  or  other  adhesive  material  is  mixed  to  fonn  con- 
crete or  mortar.    The  term  is  sometimes  erroneously  applied  to 
the  coarse  material,  such  as  broken  stone,  only. 
■    Akron  Ovment  is  a  Natural  cement  from  the  vicinity  of  Akron,  N.  Y.    49 

B«ton  is  the  French  word  for  concrete. 

BAton-Oolgnet  is  a  mixture  of  hydraulic  lime,  cement,  and  sand 43 

OoncTBta*  is  an  artificial  stone  made  by  mixing  cement,  or  some  simi- 
lar material  — which  after  mixing  with  water  will  set  or  harden 
so  as  to  adhere  to  inert  material,  —  and  an  aggregate  com- 
posed of  hard,  inert  particles  of  varying  size,  such  as  a  combina- 
tionof  sand  or  broken  stonescreenings,  with  gravel,  broken  stone, 
cinders,  broken  brick,  or  other  coarse  material. 

Oonct8t«  Snbble  is  masonry  of  large  stones,  usually  of  derrick  size, 

with  joints  of  concrete  instead  of  mortar 396 

Daniity  represents  the  ratio  of  the  sum  of  the  volumes  or  mass  of  the 
particles,  or  absolutely  solid  substance,  of  a  material  contained 
in  a  measured  unit  volume  to  the  total  measured  unit  volume. .  138a 

Oruolithic  is  concrete  consisting  of  Portland  cement  and  fine  broken 

stone  or  sand  troweled  to  form  a  wearing  surface 600 

Qrsppiats  Oament  [Cimenl  de  grappiers)  is  made  in  France  from 
particles  which  have  escaped  disintegration  in  the  manufacture 
of  hydraulic  lime 50 

Hydratad  Uma  is  specially  prepared  powdered  slaked  lime 53 

Hydrkolie  Lima  contains  lime  and  clay  in  such  proportions  that  it 
hardens  under  water 5a 

Junas  Birar  Oamant  is  a  Natural  cement  from  the  James  River  Valley    49 

LaittDca  is  decomposed  cement  formed  in  the  presence  of  an  excess 
of  water 302 

Ziftitlar  Ovment  {Cimtnt  de  laitier)  is  the  French  name  for  Puzzolan 

or  slag  cement 50 

•Abo  4pplied  to  nuxnuei  of  in  iggregate  vilfa  i  milcriil  nicb  ■■  uphalc  —  which  liquefict 
on  ipplic4tiao  «f  heit. 
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Lime  of  Teil  (Chauxdu  Teil)  is  a  celebrated  hydraulic  lime  of  France    52 

IionisTiUe  Oement  is  a  Natural  cement  from  the  vicinity  of  Louisville, 

Ky 49 

Hortar  is  a  mixture  of  cement  or  lime  and  sand  or  other  fine  aggregate 

having  water  added  so  as  to  make  it  like  a  paste. 
Nktonl  Oement  is  made  from  natural  rock  containing  the  required 

constituents  in  approximately  uniform  proportions 49 

Puket's  0«mfliit  is  a  term  sometimes  used  in  England  for  Natural  or 

Roman  cement 49 

Put«  is  a  mixture  of  neat,  i.e.,  pure,  cement  or  lime  with  water. 
PortUnd  Cement  is  made  from  an  artilicial  mixture  of  materials  con- 
taining lime  and  clay 48 

Pnuolkn  Oemeat  is  a  mechanical   mixture  of   slaked  lime   with 

blast  furnace  slag,  or  with  natural  puzzolanic  matter,  such  as  vol  ■ 

canic  asb 50 

Beinfoiced    Concrete    is   concreuc    in    which    sleel  is    imlx'dilrd    to 

increase  its  strength. 

Komwi  Oement  is  the  English  name  for  Natural  cement 49 

Bosend&le  Oemest  is  a  Natural  cement  from  the  Rosendale  District  in 

eastern  New  York  Stale 49 

Rnbble  Concrete  is  concrete  in  which  large  stones  are  placed 296 

Sknd  Oement  or  Sllic*  Cement  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  Portland 

cement  and  fine  sand 43 

Slag  Oement  is  the  name  sometimes  given  to  Puzzolan  cement 50 

Vassy  Oement  (Cimenl  de  Vassy)  is  a  common  French  Natural  cement    49 
Voids  are  the  spaces  throughout  a  mass  of  concrete,  morlar,  or  paste 

that  are  filled  with  air  or  water 135 

WEiaHTS  AND   VOLUHES 
torUand  Oement  weighs  per  barrel,  net 376    lb.      29 

"  "  "       "    bag       "    94     ■■        29 

Katoral  Osment  weighs  per  barrel,  net 282     "       31 

"   bag,  net 94     "        31 

Oament  Barrel  weighs  from  15  to  30  lb.,  averaging  about      20     " 
Portland  Oement  is  assumed  in  standard  proportioning  to 

weigh  per  cubic  foot 100     "     217 

Packed  Portland  Cement,  as  in  barrels,  averages  per  cubic 

foot  about 1 1 S     "     219 

Packed  PortUnd  Oement  based  nn  3.5  cubic  feet   barrel 

contents  weighs  per  cubic  foot    108J 
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IiOou  Portland  Oement  averages  per  cubic  foot  about    ...     93  lb.      319 
Volume  ol  Oement  Baml,  if  cement  is  assumed  to  weigh 

100  lbs.  per  cubic  foot   j.8   cu.ft.z17 

Amsiloui  Portland  Oement  Barrel  averages  between  heads 

~   about 3.5    "  "   3i8 

Foreign  Portland  Oement  Barrel  averages  between  heads 

about 3.25  "  "  219 

Natural  Oement  Barrel  averages  between  heads  about 3.75  "  " 

Weight  o(  Paste  of  neat  Portland  cement  averages  per  cubic 

foot  about  137  lb.     376 

Volume  ol  Paste  made  from  100  lb.  of  neat  Portland  ce- 
ment averages  about > 0.86  cu.ft.  229 

Volume  ot  Paste  made  from  one  barrel  of  neat  Portland 

cement  averages  about 3,2     "  "   229 

Weight  of  Portland  Oement  Hortar  in  proportions  1:2^ 

averages  per  cubic  foot 13S  lb. 

Weight  of  Ooncreta  and  Hortar  varies  with  the  proportions 

as  well  as  with  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  '        ^63 

Weight  of  Portland  Oement  Ooncrete  per  cubic  foot 611 

Cinder  Ooncrete  averages 112  " 

Conglomerate  Concrete  averages 1 50  " 

Orarel  Ooncrete  averages 150  " 

Limestone  Ooncrete  averages 149  " 

Sandstone  Ooncrete  averages 143   " 

Trap  Ooncrete  averages 155  " 

Loose  tTnrammed  Ooncrete  is  5%  to  25%  lighter  than  con- 
crete in  place,  varying  with  the  consistency 277 

CEMENT  TESTINO  FOR  SMALL  PtTKOHASEBS 

SotmdnOBS.  A  sound  cement  will  not  go  to  pieces  on  the  work.  The 
test  is  therefore  of  greatest  importance,  and  is  often  the  only  one  necessary. 
Take  about  i  f>ound,  or  one  cupful,  of  Portland  cement  and  mix  by  knead- 
ing li  minutes  with  sufficient  water  to  form  a  paste  of  a  consistency  like 
putty.  Press  portions  of  the  paste  on  to  3  pieces  of  window  glass  4  inches 
square,  so  as  to  make  3  pats  each  about  3  inches  in  diameter  and  \  inch 
thick  at  center  tapering  to  a  thin  edge,  and  place  in  moist  air  for  24  hours. 
Then  keep  one  pat  in  air  at  moderate  temperature  (about  60°  or  70°  Fahr.) 
for  28  days,  keep  second  pat  in  water  for  28  days,  and  place  thhrd  pat  in 
loosely  closed  vessel  over  boiling  water  and  keep  there  for  five  hours. 
Reject  cement  if  any  pats  show  radial  cracks  or  curl  or  crumble.    The  air 
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pat  should  not  change  color.  Portland  cements  may  be  accepted  on  the 
steam  test  alone  if  time  is  limited.  Natural  cements  should  be  subjected 
to  water  and  air  but  not  to  steam.    (See  p.  79.) 

Finenosi.  The  finer  the  cement  of  a  certain  class  the  higher  is  its 
value.  Sift  5  ounces  of  dry  cement  containing  no  lumps  through  a  sieve 
about  6  to  8  inches  diameter  with  100  meshes  per  linear  inch.  Not 
more  than  )  ounce  of  either  Portland  or  Natural  cement  should  remain 
on  sieve.  To  compare  quality  of  two  brands  othenvise  similar,  sift 
trough  a  200-mesh  sieve  and  choose  the  finer  cement.     (See  p.  67.) 

Setting.  A  quick-setting  cement  is  difficult  to  handle  on  the  work  and 
a  too  slow  setting  cement  delays  removal  of  forms.  If  a  Vicat  needle  cannot 
be  obtained  for  testing,  use  the  Gillmore  needles,  —  two  steel  rods,  one, 
one-twelfth  inch  diameter  at  its  end,  loaded  to  weigh  \  pound,  the  other, 
one-twenty-fourth  inch  diameter  loaded  to  weigh  i  pound.  A  pat  of  pure 
Portland  cement  paste  made  Uke  the  soundness  pat  must  not  be  able  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  Ughter  needle  until  30  minutes  after  mixing,  and 
must  support  the  heavier  needle  in  less  than  10  hours.  A  paste  or  mortar 
or  concrete  has  reached  its  final  set  when  it  will  support  a  pressure  of  the 
thumb  without  indenting.     (See  p.  70.) 

Ptulty.  "Provide  a  glass-stoppered  bottle  of  muriatic  acid,  two  shallow 
white  bowls  or  two  ^-inch  by  6-inch  test  tubes,  a  glass  rod,  and  a  pair  of 
rubber  gloves.  Put  in  a  bowl  or  a  tube  as  much  cement  as  can  be  taken  on 
a  nickel  5-cent  piece;  moisten  it  with  half  a  teaspoonful  of  water;  cover  with 
clear  muriatic  acid  poured  slowly  upon  the  cement  while  stirring  it  with  the 
glass  rod.  Pure  Portland  cement  will  effervesce  slightly,  and  will  give  off 
some  pungent  gas  and  will  gradually  form  a  bright  yellow  jelly  without 
any  sediment.  Powdered  limestone  or  powdered  cement-rock  mixed  with 
the  pure  cement  will  cause  a  violent  effervescence,  the  add  boiling  and 
giving  off  strong  fumes  until  all  the  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  consumed, 
when  the  bright  yellow  jelly  will  form.  Powdered  sard  or  quartz  or  silica 
mixed  with  cement  will  produce  no  other  effect  than  to  remain  undissolved 
as  a  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  yellow  jelly.  Reject  cement  which  has 
either  of  these  adulterants."*    (See  p.  65,) 

Teiuil*  Sttsngth.  The  tensile  test  is  frequently  unnecessary  with  a 
standard  brand  of  cement  employed  in  ordinary  construction.  Neat 
Portland  cement  should  test  at  least  500  pounds  in  7  days  and  600 
pounds  in  28  days.  Mixed  with  three  parts  standard  sand  by  weight,  it 
should  test  at  least  ijo  pounds  in  7  days  and  300  pounds  in  28  days 
(See  p.  30.) 

*Iu<Imd'i  Cit7  Roidi  ud  FiTementt,  ijoi. 
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Bpedfle  Onvitf.    The  test  requires  delicate  apparatus  and  is  seldom  nec- 
essary.  Specific  gravity  of  Portland  cement  should  exceed  3.1,    (See  p.  30.) 
Hagnesia  fnust  not  exceed  4%.     (See  p.  30.) 
Snlphtirlc  Anhfdiide  must  not  exceed  175%.     (See  p.  30.) 
Oolor  is  no  indication  of  quality.     (See  p.  113.) 
Weight  is  no  indication  of  quality.     (See  p.  114.) 

PROPERTIES  OF  SAND  AND  SOREENIVaS 

ShupnsBB  of  grain  is  not  necessary 1540 

Quality  of  sand  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  coarseness  and  relative 

coarseness  of  its  grains 147 

Clay  or  Loua  in  sand  is  sometimes  injurious  to  mortars  because 

introducing  too  much  fine  material,  while  in  other  cases  it  may 

be  beneficial  because  the  fine  material  is  needed i54<i 

Spedflc  Ckavitf  of  dry  sand  may  be  taken  at  2.65 163 

Voids  in  sand  cannot  be  accurately  determined  by  pouring  water  into 

it,  but  can  be  found  by  weighing  the  sand  and  finding  its  moisture  165 
OompftriBOn  of  Sands  cannot  be  made  by  a  study  of  voids  because  of 

the  effect  of  varying  degrees  of  moisture 177 

Hoist  Sand  measured  loose  is  lighter  in  weight  than  loose  dry  sand  . .  176 
Coarse  Sand  requires  less  water  than  fine  sand,  and  when  mixed  with 

cement  makes  a  denser  mortar 216 

rino  Sand  with  grains  of  uniform  size  weighs  nearly  the  same  when 

dry  and  has  nearly  the  same  percentage  of  void.s  as  screened  coarse 

sand.    Fine  sand  with  ordinary  moisture  is,  on  the  other  hand, 

lighter  and  more  porous  than  coarse  sand ; 170 

Mixod  Sand  usually  weighs  more  and  contains  a  smaller  volume  of 

voids  than  coarse  or  fine  sand 171 

PROPERTIES  or  OOARSE  OR  HOED  AOOREOATE 
EqiUkl  Spheres  if  symmetrically  piled  in  the  theoretically  most  compact 
manner  would  have  26%  voids,  but  by  experiment  it  is  found  that 
in  practice  it  is  impossible  to  pile  them  so  as  to  get  below  44% 

voids 169 

Voids  are  approximately  equal  in  the  different  portions  of  a  dry  ma- 
terial which  has  been  screened  to  uniform  sizes 1 70 

Smallest  Foroentage  of  Voids  occurs  in  a  mixture  of  sizes  so  graded 
that  the  voids  of  each  size  are  filled  with  the  largest  particles  which 
will  enter  them 171 
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Density  of  a  mixture  of  coarse  stones  and  sand  is  greater  thoD  thai 
of  llie  sand  alone i 

Fuller  and  Thompaon'B  Experiments  show  that  the  perfect  gradation 
of  sizes  of  aggregate  appears  to  occur  when  the  percentages  of 
the  mixed  aggregate  passing  different  sizes  of  sieves  are  delined  by 
a  curve  which  is  a  comliination  lA  an  ellipse  and  a  straight  line. .  2 

Gravel,  because  of  its  rounded  grains,  contains  fewer  voids  than 
broken  stone  even  when  the  particles  in  each  liave  passed 
through  and  been  caught  by  the  same  screens i 


STRENOTH    OT   OONORETK  AND  MORTAR 

nth  the  same  Aggregate  the  strength  and  water-tightness  of  a  con- 
crete or  mortar  increases  as  the  percentage  of  cement  in  a  unit 
volume  of  mortar  or  concrete  is  increased 133 

With  the  same  Percentage  of  Cement  the  strength  and  the  water- 
tightness  of  a  concrete  or  mortar  usually  increases  with  the  den- 
sity      133 

Concrete  may  often  be  increased  in  strength  and  made  more  water- 
tight by  substituting  more  stone  for  a  portion  of  the  sand 173 

Strongest  Hortar  for  any  given  proportions  of  cement  to  dry  sand  by 
weight  is  obtained  from  sand  which  produces  the  smallest  volume 
of  plastic  mortar 151 

Sharp  Sand  produces  but  slightly  stronger  mortar  than  rounded  sand  iS4'* 

Coarse  Sand  produces  stronger  and  usually  more  impervious  mortar 
than  fine  sand 147 

Mixed  Sand,  t.  e.,  sand  containing  fine  and  coarse  grains,  in  mortars 
leaner  than  i:a,  usually  produces  stronger  and  more  impervious 
mortars  than  coarse  sand '5a 

Fine  Sand  always  produces  mortars  of  lower  strength  than  coarse 
sand 147 

SereeningB  from  broken  stone  usually  produce  stronger  mortar  than 
sand 151 

Mixtures  of  fine  and  coarse  sand  or  of  sand  and  screenings  (or  crusher 
dust)  often  produce  better  mortar  than  either  material  alone...  150 

Variation  ol  Sand  in  different  portions  of  the  same  bank  may  bt  util- 
ized by  requiring  the  contraaor  to  mix  two  sizes  without  exact 
measurement,  so  that  the  material  as  delivered  shall  contain  not 
less  than  a  definite  percentage  of  sand  coarse  enough  to  be  re- 
tained on  a  certain  sie\-e 149 
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Pom  of  Band  Onins  and  mineralogical  nature  of  sand  have  but  little 

effect  upon  the  strength  of  the  mortar 1540 

(Sky  or  Loam   in    the   sand    is   apt    to   weaken   rich    mortars   and 

strengthen  lean  mortars 15411 

GraTel  Ti.  Brokon  Stone  Ooncrote.  The  difference  in  quality  is  so 
slight  that  usually  the  cheaper  material  may  be  selected.  Gravel 
concrete,  because  of  the  smooth,  rounded  surfaces,  appears  from 
tests  to  be  weaker  than  broken  stone  concrete  if  the  sizes  of  par- 
ticles in  the  two  cases  are  alike,  but  a  gravel  mixture  may  require 
less  cement  because  of  better  gradation  of  sizes  of  particles 387 

Wot  78.  Dry  Ooncrote.  A  medium  wet  quaking  mixture  gives  the 
most  uniformly  strong  concrete.  A  very  wet  or  mushy  mixture 
is  best  for  concrete  rubble  or  rubble  concrete,  for  thin  walls  and 
columns  and  for  reinforced  work.  Dry  mixed  concrete  may  be 
strongest  at  very  short  periods ;8o 

EzcesB  ol  W«tor  decomposes  the  cement 384 


REINrOKOED    OONCRSTE 

Stool  is  placed  near  the  tension  surface 400 

Boanu  may  be  designed  from  tables S<^  toS'^ 

SMtS  may  be  designed  from  tables S^^  ^"'S'S 

Are*  ol  Steel  varies  from  i%  to  1%  of  area  of  section  of  beam , .  401 
Tonsile  Strength  of  Ooncrote  must  not  be  considered  in  the  design 

of  reinforced  beams 412 

^old  Point  in  Mild  Stool  may  be  taken  as  30,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. .  414 
Hodnlos  of  EUotieity  of  Stool  averages  30,000,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. .  4°' 
Modnlns  of  Elftstieity  of  Stone  OoL'^nto  varies  from  1,500,000  to 
5,000,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.     An  avernce  value  may  be  taken  as 

3poo,OQO ; . . . .  408 

Tho  Higher  the  Modnlna  of  the  Concrete  the  lower  should  be  the 

percentage  of  steel  and  the  greater  the  depth  of  the  beam. 
Oompresiion  in  Ooncrote  and  Pull  in  Steel  cannot,  with  a  given  per- 
centage of  steel,  be  selected   independently  since  they  bear  a 

constant  ratio  to  each  other 4^^ 

High  Working  Strength  in  Ooncrote  requires  a  high  percentage  of 

steel 519 

Hl^  Working  Strength  in  Stool  permits  low  percentage  of  seel..   519 
High  Oarbon  Steel,  if  of  a  first-class  quality,  is  better  than   mild 
steel  for  reinforced  concrete 414 
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Oinder  OoncnM  requires  a  low  percent^e  of  steel 515 

BodB  Bbottld  bfl  Imbedd«d  a    proper   length  in  each  direction,  and 
also,  if  possible,  anchored 465 

WATER-TIOHTNESS   OF   OONORETE    AND    MORTAB 

Ex?«SB  of  Ooment  increases  water-tightness 339 

Aggngitat  should  be  carefully  proportioned  and  graded 339 

Oloan  GraTftl  k  belter  than  broken  stone  for  water-tight  concrete..   339 

QtuUiif  ot  Wet  0oiuiatenc7  produces  best  results 338 

Lay  Ooaentein  one  continuous  operation 338 

Libera  of  Wsterprool  Material  are  sometimes  necessaiy 343 

EFFEOT  or  SEA  WATER 

No  Oameiit  or  other  hydraulic  product  has  yet  been  found  which  pre- 
sents absolute  security  against  the  decomposing  action  of  sea 

water 309 

rine  Sand  must  never  be  used  in  sea  water  construction '316 

Denalty  and  imperviousness  are  essential  qualities  for  concrete  or 

mortar  designed  to  resist  sea  water 316 

SolphateB  are  the  most  injurious  compounds  in  sea  water 310 

AlnmJDlim  should  be  low  in  Portland  cement  used  in  sea  water  ....    312 

Lime  should  be  as  low  as  possible  in  cements  used  in  sea  water 313 

Puuolanlc  material  is  a  valuable  addition   to  cement  for  sea  water 

construction 313 

Qypiom,  for  regulating  the  time  of  setting,  may  be  added  only  in 

smallest  possible  quantity  to  cements  which  are  used  in  sea  water  310 

EFFEOT  OF  FREEZIHO 

Natnrat  Oements  may  be  completely  ruined  by  freezing 320 

Setting  and  Hardening  of  Portland  cement  in  concrete  or  mortar  is 

retarded  by  freezing 321 

Vltimate  Strength  of  Portland  cement  concrete  and  mortar  appears 

to  be  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  affected  by  freezing 321 

Thin  Scale  is  apt  to  crack  from  the  surface  of  walks  or  walls  which 

have  been  frozen 320 

Heating  the  Materials  hastens  setting  and  retards  the  action  of  frost.  323 
Bah  Lowers  the  freezing  point 323 
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ITBE  AND  RUST  PROnOTIOM 

Mix  Oonerote  Wet  to  rtnder  it  impervious 329 

Protection  of  Steel  requires  A  inch  to  2  inches  of  concrete 333 

Oiuden  do  not  corrode  metal 319 

DATA   OK   HAKDLINa   OONORETE 

Average  load  of  broken  stone  or  gravel  for  wood  wheelbarrow  .  2.4   cu.  ft. 

"         "     "  sand  for  wood  wheelbarrow 2.5     "    " 

L.a[^e  load  of  broken  stone  or  gravel  for  iron  wheelbarrow  on 

short  haul  in  concrete  work     3.0     "    " 

Large  load  of  sand  for  iron  wheelbarrow  on  short  haul  in  con- 
crete work 3.5     "     " 

Average  load  of  ordinary  concrete*  for  iron  wheelbarrow 1.9     "    " 

Large        "      "        "  "  "     "  "  2.1     "     " 

Number  of  shovelfuls  of  concrete  per  barrow  in  average  load  , ,   13 

"        '<  "         "  "        "         "         "large      "       ,,15 

Averse  net  time  of  one  man  filling  wheelbarrow  with  concrete,     ij  min. 
Quick        "  "      "    "       "      "  "  "        "  I      " 

Average  quantity  concrete*  mixed,  wheeled  s°  f'l  ^""1  rammed, 

per  man,  per  day  of  lohoursf 2.2  cu.  yd. 

Large  quantity  concrete*  mixed,  wheeled  50  ft.  and  rammed, 

per  man,  per  day  of  10  hoursf 3     '■ 

Average  quantity  concrete*  laid  as  above  with  a  gang  of  15 

men  per  day  of  10  hoursf   33  " 

Large  quantity  concrete*  laid  as  above  with  a  gang  of  15  men 

per  day  of  10  hoursf    47  " 

Approximate  average  quantity  of  concrete*  leveled  and  rammed 

in  6-inch  layers,  per  man,  per  day  of  10  hours 11  " 

Approximate  large  quantity  of  concrete*  leveled  and  rammed 

in  6-inch  layers,  per  man,  per  day  of  10  hours 16  " 

Approximate  average  surface  of  rough  braced  plank  form  built 

and  removed  by  one  carpenter  per  day  of  10  hour* '5  sq- 

OHANaXNO   POKSiaV    TO   AMEKIOAV    MEASURIS 

To  convert  values  of  kilograms  per  square  centimeter  to  pounds  per 
square  inch,  multiply  the  former  by  14.2  {more  exactly  14.2234). 

To  convert  values  of  pounds  per  square  inch  to  kilograms  per  square 
centimeter,  multiply  the  former  by  0.07  (more  exactly,  0.07031). 

*An  mciiumnenlt  of  concrete  arc  reduced  to  termi  of  quulity  in  plicc  after  ramniuig. 
tNote  tb([  ibe  knUng  ud  Tiipming,  but  not  ihr  tibor  on  form,  are  included  in  ihii  ilem. 
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To  convert  values  of  pounds  per  square  inch  to  tons  (3,000  Iti.J   per 

square  foot,  divide  the  former  by  14  (more  exactly  13.89). 
To  convert  Centigrade  to  Fahrenheit  temperatures,  multiply  the  former 

by  1.8  and  add  33°  to  the  product. 
To  convert  Fahrenheit  to  Centigrade  temperature,  deduct  33°  from  the 

former  and  divide  by  1.8. 
One  millimeter  =  0.0394  inch 
One  centimeter  =  0.3937  " 
One  meter  =  39.37  inches  or  3.281  feet 
One  square  centimeter  =  o.  155  square  inch 
One       "       meter  =  10.764  square  feet  or  1.196  square  yards 
One  cubic  centimeter  =  0.061  cubic  inch 
One     "     meter  =  35.31  cubic  feet,  or  1.308  cubic  yards 
One  liter  ™  61.0a  cubic  inches  or  0.0353  cubic  foot,  or  1.057  U.  S.  liquid 

quarts  or  0.1642  U.  S.  liquid  gallon 
One  gram  =  0.0353  avoirdupois  ounce 
500  grams  =1.1  pounds  avoirdupois 
One  kilogram  =  2.2046  pounds  avoirdupois 

One  tonne  or  metric  ton  =  2204.62  pounds  or  1.1033  ions  (of  3,ooo  lb.) 
One  English  penny  =  $0.0203 
One        "       shilling  =  $0.2433 
One         "      pound  =^  $4. 8665 
One  French  franc  =  $0,193 
One  German  mark  =  $0,338 
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CHAPTER   II 

ELEMENTARY  OUTLINE   OF  THE  PROCESS  OF 

CONCRETING 

This  chapter  is  not  written  for  experienced  civil  engineers  and  conlrac- 
lurs,  nor  for  those  who  desire  to  make  a  scientilic  study  of  methods  and 
principles.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  merely  an  elementarj'  outline,  indicaling 
to  the  inexperienced  the  various  sleps  which  must  be  taken  wilh  this  class 
of  masonry.  In  subsequent  chapters  the  various  divisions  of  the  subject 
are  treated  in  detail. 

The  question  as  to  whether  concrete  is  preferable  to  some  other  form  of 
masonry  may  often  resolve  itself  into  a  question  of  cost.  The  cost,  in 
turn,  is  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  structure,  the  rate  of  labor 
and  the  price  of  the  various  materials  entering  into  the  work.  Portland 
cement  concrete  has  been  laid  in  large  masses  at  as  low  a  price  as  $3  per 
cubic  yard,  while  for  thin  walls  built  under  disadvantageous  conditions  the 
cost  of  constructing  molds  may  cause  it  to  run  as  high  as  $30  per  cubic 
yard,  and  in  the  case  of  ornamental  work  even  above  this.  Before  esti- 
mating the  cost  in  any  case,  the  materials  must  be  chosen  and  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  ingredients  determined  from  a  consideration  of  the 
design  of  the  structure. 

WHEBE    OOVOBSTE    MAT   BE    USED 

By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  Portland  cement  concrete  is  laid  in 
hea\y  foundati(»i  work  and  in  other  structures,  such  as  tunnels  and  sub- 
ways, below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  foun- 
dations of  engines  or  machinery,  heavy  walls,  piers,  etc.  In  the  former 
the  concrete  is  often  carried  all  the  way  up  to  the  base  of  the  engine  or 
machine,  instead  of  being  topped  with  brick  or  stone.  It  is  widely  used 
for  sidewalks  or  floors  upon  the  ground  level,  and  for  siLspended  floors. 
When  suitably  reinforced  with  steel,  it  furnishes  probably  the  most  econom- 
ical and  effective  material  for  fire-proof  construction.  Its  use  for  walls  of 
buildings  is  largely  increasing,  but  on  account  of  the  very  indefinite  time 
required  in  the  building  and  moving  of  forms  the  cost  may  largely  exceed 
the  original  estimate  unless  the  builder  is  experienced  in  this  class  of  work. 
Under  favorable  conditions,  however,  a  6-inch  wall  of  concrete  will  cost  no 
more,  and  usually  less,  than  a  13-inch  wall  of  brick  work,  and  will  be 
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stronger,  more  durable,  and  fire-proof.    The  strength  of  concrete  columns 
and  beams  is  readily  calculated  by  means  of  formulas. 

Concrete  is  destined  to  be  used  to  a  large  extent  in  the  construction  of 
tanks  and  vats  for  holding  various  liquids  which  attack  wood  and  iron. 
Their  construction  is  comparatively  simple,  but  the  work  must  be  care- 
fully performed  if  the  result  is  to  be  permanent  and  satisfactory.  Concrete 
is  especially  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  arches,  because  the  stresses  therein 
are  chiefly  compressive.  Other  clas.ses  of  work  for  which  concrete  is  largely 
employed  are  dams,  retaining  walls,  penstocks,  bridges,  abutmcnL";,  sewer 
and  water  conduits,  and  reservoirs.  For  omamenlal  work  developments 
are  constantly  being  made,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  concrete  or  mortar 
can  be  cast  in  molds  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  to  that  in  which  plaster 
of  Paris  is  run  for  interior  decoration. 
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Concrete  is  ordinarily  composed  of  cement,  sand,  gravel  or  crushed 
stone,  or  both,  and  water.  The  selection  of  each  of  these  materials  is 
largely  dependent  upon  local  conditions,  and  no  unalterable  rule  can  be 
laid  down  in  regard  to  it,  but  certain  general  conditions  may  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  inexperienced. 

Oflmsnt.  It  is  a  wise  rule  to  use  Portland  cement  for  nearly  all  classes 
of  concrete,  and  the  remarks  in  this  chapter  are  based  entirely  upon  this 
material.  Portland  cement  is  more  uniform  and  therefore  more  reliable, 
while  its  strength  is  so  much  higher  than  Natural  cement  that  by  mixing  it 
with  larger  proportions  of  sand  and  stone,  pro[>erly  graded,  it  will  usually 
yield  better  results  at  less  cost  than  Natural  cement. 

If  the  job  is  small  and  unimportant,  it  is  generally  safe  to  select  in  the 
market  a  brand  of  Portland  cement  of  American  manufacture  which  has 
a  first-class  reputation,  and  to  use  it  without  testing.  As  a  precaution, 
however,  it  is  usually  advisable  that  samples  from  a  few  of  the  packages  of 
every  shipment  be  tested  for  soundness.  This  can  be  done  after  a  little 
practice  with  scarcely  any  apparatus.  (See  p.  79.)  For  very  important 
concrete  construction  complete  specifications  should  be  prepared  before 
purchasing  the  cement,  and  a  small  laboratory  established  for  conducting 
tests  to  determine  whether  it  is  fulfilling  the  requirements.      (See  p.  a8.) 

Aggrsgate.  The  sand  and  broken  stone  or  gravel  are  termed  the 
aggregate.  The  sand  should  be  clean.  One  may  obtain  some  idea  of  its 
cleanliness  by  placing  it  in  the  palm  of  one  hand  and  rubbing  it  with  the 
fingers  of  the  other.    If  the  sand  is  dirty,  it  will  badly  discolor  the  palm. 
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If  the  use  of  dirty  sand  is  unavoidable,  its  effect  upon  the  strength  of  Ihe 
mortar  should  be  investigated.  Preference  should  be  given  to  sand  con- 
taining a  mixture  of  coarse  and  fine  grains.  Extremely  fine  sand  can  be 
used  alone,  but  it  makes  a  weaker  mortar  than  either  coarse  sand  alone  or 
a  mixture  of  coarse  and  fine  sand. 

Either  crushed  stone  or  clean  gravel,  or  both,  is  suitable  for  the  coarse 
material  of  the  a^regate.  It  is  chiefly  a  question  of  which  can  be  delivered 
upon  the  work  at  the  least  cost.  If  the  gravel  is  chosen  greater  uniformity 
is  attained  by  screening  it  over,  say  a  |-inch  mesh  screen,  and  then  re- 
mixing the  sand  which  falls  through  the  screen  with  the  coarser  gravel  in 
definite  proportions,  than  by  taking  the  run  of  the  bank.  If  the  gravel  is 
dirty  or  clayey  it  should  be  washed  with  a  hose,  a  httle  at  a  time,  before  it 
is  shoveled  on  to  the  mixing  platfonn. 

Broken  stone,  if  selected,  may  be  used  unscreened  as  it  comes  from  the 
crusher,  although  it  is  preferable  to  screen  out  the  dust  and  to  use  the 
latter  as  a  portion  of  the  sand.  The  maximum  size  is  usuaUy  Umited 
to  2J  inches.  A  smaller  size  than  this,  say  one  inch,  will  give,  with  less 
care,  a  finer  surface.  In  a  thick  wall  large  sound  stones  may  be  placed 
by  hand  or  derrick  without  detriment  to  the  work,  providing  the  con- 
sistency of  the  concrete  is  thin  enough  to  properly  imbed  them. 

PROPORTIONS 

Accurate  methods  of  proportioning  the  cement  and  aggregate  in  concrete 
are  discussed  in  chapter  XI,  page  183,  and  if  a  large  or  very  important  mass 
is  under  consideration,  or  if  the  work  must  be  water-tight,  the  correct  pro- 
portioning requires  more  careful  consideration  than  can  be  given  it  in 
this  chapter.  The  method  often  adopted  of  pouring  water  into  the  coarser 
material  to  determine  the  percentage  of  voids,  and  thus  finding  the  quan- 
tity  of  sand  to  use  for  filling  them,  is  apt  to  be  misleading,  because  so  much 
depends  upon  the  compactness  of  the  stone,  due  to  the  method  of  handUng 
it  —  that  is,  whether  placed  quietly,  dropped,  thrown,  or  shaken  down  — 
and  because  in  Ihe  majority  of  cases  the  sand  contains  many  grains  so 
large  that  they  will  not  enter  the  smaller  voids  of  the  coarser  n'aterial. 
In  a  small  job  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  select  the  proportion  of  cement 
to  sand  which  will  give  the  required  strength  to  the  concrete,  and  then  use 
twice  as  much  gravel  or  broken  stone  as  sand.  In  figuring  the  capacities 
(rf  the  measures  for  the  sand  and  stone  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  barrel 
of  Portland  cement  weighs  376  pounds,  not  including  the  barrel,  and  a 
bag  of  Portland  cement  94  pounds,  and  we  may  assume  for  convenience 
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that  a  cement  barrel  holds  3.8  cubic  feet.  This  is  a  fair  average  measure' 
ment  of  a  heaped  barrel,  or  a  barrel  with  both  heads  removed — a  con- 
venient measure  for  sand. 

As  a  rough  guide  to  the  selection  of  materials  for  various  classes  of  work, 
we  may  take  four  proportions  which  differ  from  each  other  simply  in  the 
relative  quantity  of  cement: 

(a)  A  Rleh  Hiztnn  for  columns  and  other  structural  parts   subjected  tu 

high  stresses  or  requiring  exceptional  water-tightness:   Proportions 

I  :  i^  :  3;  that  is,  one  barrel  (4  bags)  packed  Portland  cement  to 

ij  barrels  (5.7  cubic  feel)  loose  sand  to  3  barrels  (11.4  cubic  feet) 

loose  gravel  or  broken  stone. 

(6)  A  Stftttdard  Mixture  for  reinforced  floors,  beams  and  columns,  for 

arches,  for  reinforced  engine  or  machine  foundations  subject  to 

vibrations,  for  tanks,  sewers,  conduits,  and  other  water-tight  work: 

Propnrlions  i,-:  2  :  4;  that  is,  one  barrel   (4  bags)  packed  Portland 

cement  to  2  bigs  (7.6  cu.  ft.)  loose  sand  to  4  barrels  (15.3  cu.  ft.) 

loose  gravel  or  broken  stone. 

(c)  A  Medium  Mixture  for  ordinary  machine  foundations,  retaining  walls, 

abutments,  piers,  thin  foundation   walls,  building  walls,  ordinary 

floors,  sidewalks,  and  sewers  with  heavy  walls:    Proportions  1  :  2^  :  5; 

that  is,  one  barrel   (4  bags)  packed  Portland  cement  to  2J  barrels 

(9.5  cu.  ft.)  loose  sand  to  5  barrels  (19  cu.  ft.)  loose  gravel  or  broken 

stone. 

(rf)  A  Lean  Mixture  for  unimportant  work  in  masses,  for  heavy  walls,  for 

large  foundations  su])porting  a  stationary  load,  and  for  backing  for 

stone  masonry:  Pro]>ortions  i  ;3  :6;  that  is,   one  barrel  {4  bags) 

packed  Portland  cement  to  3  barrels  (11.4  cu.  ft.)  loose  sand  to  6 

barreb  (22.8  cu.  ft.)  loose  gravel  or  broken  stone. 

The  above  specifications  are  based  upon  fair  average  practice.     If  the 

aggregate   is  carefully  graded  and  the  proportions  are  scientifically  fixed, 

smaller  proportions  of  cement  may  be  used  for  each  class  of  work. 


QUANTITIES    OF    MATERIAL 

Inexperienced  contractors  have  often  lost  money  by  assuming  that  the 
quantity  of  gravel  plus  the  quantity  of  sand  required  will  be  equivalent  to 
the  volume  of  the  finished  concrete  —  that  is,  that  7^  cubic  yards  of  con- 
crete in  the  proportions  of  1:  2i:  5  will  require  2^  cubic  yards  of  sand  and 
5  cubic  yards  of  gravel.  This  is  absolutely  wrong,  since  the  grains  of  sand 
fill,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  spaces  between  the  larger  pebbles.  It  is  incor- 
rect, on  the  other  hand,  to  figure  a  quantity  of  gravel  e()ual  to  the  total 
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the  measurement  of  the  dry  materials  and  the  mixlurt'  iiriMluicd  Iherefroni 
when  the  stone  has  been  screened  to  one  uniform  si/c,  whilo  Fig,  2  show* 
the  dry  materials  and  the  mixture  when  thcsionciswhitlisliTmcd  "iruMu- 
run  "  —  that  is,  of  varying  sines  as  it  comes  from  the  crusher. 

It  is  obvious  at  a  glance  that  the  uniform  stone  measured  in  Fi((.  i  ton- 
tains  leas  solid  .stone  than  the  graded  stone  mea^un-tl  in  Kig.  2.  The  s|iiiicc 
between  the  stones  in  the  first  ras*-  are  verv  ncnrlv  cqiNil  lo  the  I'olimie  "f 
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the  solid  particles,  and  as  the  measure  of  the  sand  is  one-half  that  of  the 
stone,  and  the  particles  of  cement  fill  the  voids  in  the  sand,  this  sand  and 
cement  mises  in  between  the  stones,  filling  the  spaces  or  voids,  and  re- 
sulting in  a  mixture  but  very  slightly  greater  in  volume  than  the  stone 
alone.  In  the  second  case.  Fig.  2,  the  spaces  between  the  lar^e  stones  in 
the  stone  measure  are  filled  with  graded  smaller  stones,  so  that  there  is  a 
much  smaller  volume  of  spaces  or  voids.  Hence,  when  the  sand  and 
cement,  which  are  identical  with  that  in  Fig.  i,  are  mixed  with  it  the 
volume  of  mixture  becomes  considerably  larger  than  the  original  bulk  of 
the  stone.  Consequently,  if  we  start  with  definite  proportions  of  materials, 
more  concrete  will  be  made  with  graded  stone  —  such  as  "crusher  run" 
broken  stone,  or  gravel  containing  various  sizes,  ranging,  say,  from  i  inch 
up  to  3  inches  —  than  if  the  stone  has  been  screened  to  uniform  size.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  proportions  of  the  materials  are  changed  on  account 
of  the  fewer  voids  in  the  mixed  stone,  and  less  sand  and  cement  are  used, 
a  saving  in  these  materials  results. 

Fnller'B  Rnls  For  Qnuitities — The  simplest  rule  for  determining  the 
quantities  of  materials  for  a  cubic  yard  of  concrete  is  one  devised  by 
WiUiam  B.  FuUer.    Expressed  in  words,  it  is  as  follows: 

Divide  11  by  the  sum  of  the  parts  of  all  the  ingredients,  and  the  quotient 
will  be  the  number  of  barrels  of  Portland  cement  required  for  i  cubic  yard 
of  concrete.  The  number  of  barrels  of  cement  thus  found,  multiplied 
respectively  by  the  "parts"  of  sand  and  stone,  will  give  the  number  of 
barrels  of  each  required  for  1  cubic  yard  of  concrete,  and  multiplying 
these  values  by  3.8  (the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  a  barrel),  and  dividing  by 
aj  (the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  a  cubic  yard),  will  give  the  quantities  of 
sand  and  stone,  in  fractions  of  a  cubic  yard,  needed  for  i  cubic  yard  of 
concrete. 

To  express  this  rule  in  the  shape  of  formulas: 
Let 

c  =  number  of  parts  cement; 

s  =  number  of  parts  sand; 

g  =  number  of  parts  gravel  or  broken  stone. 
Then 

— ' =  p  =  number  of  barrek  Portland    cement  required   for  one 

*  cubic  yard  of  concrete. 

3.8 
PXjX —  =  number  of  cubic  yards  of  sand  required  for  one  cubic  yard  of 
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3.8 
PX^X — =  number  of  cubic  yards   of   stone   or  gravel    required    fOT 
'  one  cubic  yard  of  concrete. 

The  following  table  is  made  up  from  Fuller's  rule  and  represents  (air 
averages  of  all  classes  of  material.  The  first  figure  in  each  pro|>Dnion 
represents  the  unit,  or  one  barrel  (4  bags),  of  packed  Portland  cement  (weigh- 
ing 376  pounds),  the  second  figure, the  number  of  barrels  loose  sand  (3,8 
cubic  feel  each)  per  barrel  of  cement,  and  the  third  figure,  the  number  of 
barrels  loose  gravel  or  stone  (of  3.8  cubic  feet  each)  per  barrd  of  cement: 

MaUriaU  jor  Out  Citbie  Yard  0}  ConenU. 

Cdneni.  Sand.  Gnvtl  at  slooe. 

Prnpialkias.  tUmb.  Cobk  >iint«.  Cubic  yudL 


■^V-s 


o.Ss  0.48 


If  the  coarse  material  is  broken  stone  screened  to  uniform  size  it  will,  as 
is  stated  above,  contain  less  solid  matter  in  a  given  volume  than  an  average 
stone,  and  about  5  pter  cent,  must  be  added  to- the  quantities  of  <i//  the 
materiab.  If  the  coarse  material  contains  a  large  variety  of  sizes 
so  as  to  be  quite  dense,  about  5  per  cent,  may  be  deducted  from  all  of 
the  quantities. 

Example. —  What  materials  will  be  required  for  six  machine  founda- 
tions, each  5  feet  square  at  the  ottom,  4  feet  square  at  the  top,  and  8  feet 
high? 

Answer.  —  Each  pier  contains  163  cubic  feet,  and  thesi.x  piers  therefore 

6X  163 
contain =  36.2   cubic  yards.    If  we  select  proportions  i:  aj:  5, 

we  find,  multiplying  the  total  volume  by  the  quantities  given  in  the  table, 
that  there  will  be  required,  in  round  numbers,  47  barrels  packed  cement, 
i6t  cubic  yards  loose  sand,  33  cubic  yards  loose  gravel. 

TOOLS  AND  APPARATUS  RSQUIRED  FOR  OONOSITE  WORK 

The  quantity  of  tools  will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  size  of  the  gang. 
The  following  schedule  is  based  upon  a  small  gang  of  eight  or  ten  men, 
making  concrete  by  hand: 
Eight  square  pointed  shovels,  size  No.  3,  and  such  as  illustrated  in 

Fig.  3,  page  18.      (If  a  very  wet  mixture  is  used  substitute  small 

coal  scoops.) 
Three  iron  wheelbarrows,  Fig.  4,  page  18. 
Two  rammers,  Figs.  99,  mo,  <>t  101.  jjages  281  und  282. 
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One  mixing  platform,  about  15  feet  square,  built  so  substantially  that  it 
can  be  moved  without  coming  to  pieces,  and  having  a  2  by  3-inch 
strip  around  the  edge  to  prevent  waste  of  materials  and  water. 
On  a  small  job  this  may  be  of  i-lnch  stuff,  resting  on  joists  abo^it 
3  feet  apart,  provided  it  is  stiffened  by  being  tongued  and  grooved. 


Fig.  3.— Square  Pointed  Shovel,     (See  p.  17.) 


— Concrrtr  Wheel  barr 


Fig.  5.— Measuring  Bos  for  Gravel.     {Sre  p. 


One  measuring  box  or  barrel  for  sand,  of  a  capacity  for  one  batch  of  con- 
crete. A  convenient  measure  is  a  cement  barrel,  either  whole  or 
sawed  in  two,  with  both  heads  removed.  It  is  filled  and  then  lifted  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  spread  the  sand. 

One  measuring  box  for  gravel  (see  Fig,  5)  of  a  capacity  for  one  batch  oj 
concrete. 
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Lumber  for  making  and  bracing  forms. 

Xails  and,  for  some  kinds  of  work,  bolts,  for  forms. 


0OM8TEU0TION  Or  FORMS 

Green  spruce  or  fir  lumber  is  suitable  for  forms.  If  a  smooth  fact  is 
required  the  surface  of  the  boards  or  plank  next  to  the  concrete  must  be 
dressed  and  the  edges  tongued  and  groo\ed  or  beveled.  The  forms  must 
be  nearly  water-tight.  The  sheeting,  which  is  usually  laid  horizontal,  mio' 
be  I  inch,  i^  inch  or  2  inches  thick,  the  distance  apart  of  the  studding  lieing 
governed  by  the  thickness  selected.  The  studs  must  be  placed  not  more 
than  2  feet  apart  for  i-inch  sheeting  nor  more  than  5  feet  apart  for  a-inch 
sheeting.  They  must  be  securely  braced  so  as  to  withstand  the  pressure 
sf  the  soft  concrete  and  of  the  puddling  or  ramming. 

The  lower  portion  of  a  foundation  wall  in  a  trench  excavated  in  earth  so 
stiff  as  to  stand  nearly  vertical  mav  sometimes  be  laid  with  no  form  at  all, 
and  then  narrowed  in  at  the  top  to  the  required  thickness,  but  if  the 
sides  of  the  trench  are  sloping  it  is  generally  cheaper  to  save  concrete 
material   by  carrying  the  forms  to  the   bottom.     A  thin   wall   may   be 


Fic.  6.  — Construction  of  Form  when  Base  of  Wall  is  Spread.     (Ser  p.  19.) 
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greatly  strengthened  by  spreading  the  base,  which  is  readily  accomplished 
by  starting  the  boards  or  plank  6  or  8  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  exca- 
vation and  allowing  the  soft  concrete  to  flow  out  under  them  on  both  sides 
of  the  wall  so  as  to  make  footings,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  The  studs  may 
run  to  the  bottom,  as  indicated  by  the  doited  lines,  but  should  be  tapered 
and  greased  so  that  they  may  be  withdrawn  without  injury  to  the 
concrete. 

For  all  walls  under  g  or  lo  inches  in  thickness,  small  steel  rods  i  or 
I  inch  in  diameter,  spaced  about  i8  inches  apart,  will  greatly  increase  the 
stiffness  and  add  lo  the  safety  of  the  structure,  especially  while  the  con- 
crete is  hardening. 

Forms  must  be  left  in  place  for  three  or  four  weeks  if  there  is  earth  or 
water  pressure  against  the  wall.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  strain 
ufion  it,  24  hours  setting,  or  until  the  concrete  will  stand  the  pressure  of 
the  thumb  without  indentation,  is  sufficient. 

Further  descriptions  of  form  construction  and  methods  of  facing  are 
given  in  Chapter  XV.  Forms  for  special  structures  are  described  and 
illustrated  in  subsequent  chapters  treating  of  concrete  design. 

mXIHG  AND  LATDia  OONORETB 

The  advisability  of  employing  machinery  for  mixing  the  concrete  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  quantity  to  be  laid.  On  a  small  job  the  first  cost  of 
mixing  machinery  and  the  running  expenses,  such  as  the  labor  of  the  engine- 
man,  which  continue  when  the  machine  is  idle,  may  bring  the  cost  of  ma- 
chine-mixed concrete  higher  than  hand-mixed.  The  deci.'uon  may  be 
based  entirely  upon  the  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete  laid,  provided  a 
first-class  machine  is  employed,  since  good  concrete  can  be  made  either  by 
machine  or  by  hand.  The  various  types  of  concrete  mixers  and  the  methods 
of  employing  them  are  discussed  in  Chapter  XIV. 

The  foreman  for  a  gang  of  concrete  mixers  need  not  be  of  great  intelli- 
gence, but  must  be  one  who  will  obey  orders  strictly,  and  know  how  to 
keep  all  of  his  men  constantly  busy.  The  amount  of  work  turned  out  will 
depend  to  quite  an  extent  on  the  arrangement  of  the  gang,  whether  each 
man  has  certain  definite  operations  to  perform  over  and  over  again,  and 
whether  these  operations  fit  into  the  work  of  the  rest  of  the  gang  so  that 
none  of  the  men  have  idle  moments. 

A  gang  of  at  least  6  men  besides  the  foreman  is  required  even  on  small 
work,  while  as  many  as  23  men  may  be  effectively  employed.  In  addition 
to  these,  an  inspector  is  generally  necessarj-  lo  watch  the  placing  of  the 
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concrete  and  see  that  the  mixture  is  uniform  and  of  proper  consistency. 
Cheap  laborers,  as  for  instance  Italians,  make  good  men  fur  mixing  and 
transporting  the  concrete. 

The  materials  for  the  concrete  ought,  of  course,  to  be  deposited  as  near 
the  work  as  possible.  The  cement,  whether  it  comes  in  bags  or  barrels, 
must  be  sheltered  from  the  rain.  Covering  with  plank  is  insufficient. 
Bags  should  be  protected  from  moist  atmosphere;  a  cellar  is  likely  to  be 
too  damp.  To  keep  the  sand  and  stone  as  near  the  mixing  platform  as 
possible,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  haul  the  materials  as  they  are  required 
^m  day  to  day.  IX  the  sand  or  stone  pile  is  at  any  time  farther  from  the 
measuring  boxes  than  a  man  can  profitably  throw  with  shovels  without 
walking,  say  more  than  8  or  lo  feet,  do  not  hesitate  to  have  it  loaded  into 
wheelbarrows  and  dumped  into  the  measuring  boxes.  Materials  can  be 
wheeled  in  barrows  to  a  distance  of  lo  to  25  feet  from  the  platform  at 
about  the  same  cost  that  they  can  be  shoveled  direct  with  a  long  throw. 

There  are  many  methods  of  mixing  concrete  by  hand,  as  discussed  in 
Chapter  XIV,  aU  of  which  with  care  produce  good  work.  For  Ihe  con- 
venience of  the  inexperienced  the  following  directions  for  the  work  of  a 
small  gang  of  six  men  vrith  foremen  may  be  useful.  They  are  given  merely 
for  illustration,  and  mu.st  be  more  or  less  varied  to  suit  local  circumstances. 

Dinctionfl  for  Hiziiig  OoDcrste.  Assume  a  gang  of  four  men  to 
wheel  and  mix  the  concrete,  with  two  other  men  to  look  after  the  placing 
and  ramming. 

When  starting  a  batch,  two  mixers  shovel  or  wheel  sand  into  the  measur- 
ing box  or  barrel  —  which  should  have  no  bottom  or  top  —  level 
it  and  lift  off  the  measure,  leveling  the  sand  still  further  if  necessary. 
They  then  empty  the  cement  on  top  of  the  sand,  level  it  to  a 
layer  of  even  thickness,  and  turn  the  dry  sand  and  cement  with  shovels 
three  times,  as  described  below,  after  which  the  mixture  should  be  of 
uniform  color. 

While  these  two  men  are  mixing  sand  and  cement,  the  other  two  fill  the 
gravel  measure  about  half  full,  then  the  two  sand  men  take  hold  with  them, 
and  complete  filling  it.  The  gravel  measure  is  lifted,  the  gravel  hollowed 
out  slightly  in  the  center,  and  the  mixture  of  sand  and  cement  shoveled  on 
top  in  a  layer  of  nearly  even  thickness.*  A  definite  number  of  pails  are 
filled  with  water,  and  poured  directly  on  the  top  of  these  layers,  greater 
uniformity  being  thus  attained  than  by  adding  the  water  directly  from 
a  hose.    After  soaking  in  slightly  the  mass  is  ready  for  turning. 

*Soine  cnginecn  pnfrr  lo  iprtid  ihi 
pniec  10  Diii  the  water  with  the  land  a 
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The  method  illustrated  in  Fig.  7  of  turning  with  shovels  materials 
which  have  already  been  spread  in  layers  is  as  follows: 

Two  men,  a  and  b,  with  square  pointed  shovels,  stand  facing  each  other 
at  one  end  of  the  pile  to  be  turned,  one  working  right-handed  and  the  other 
left-handed.  Each  man  pushes  his  shovel  along  the  platform  under  the 
pile,  lifts  the  shovelful,  turns  with  it,  and  then,  turning  the  shovel  com- 
fdetely  over,  and  with  a  spreading  motion  drawing  the  shovel  toward  him- 
self, deposits  the  material  about  2  feet  from  its  original  position.  Repeti- 
tions of  this  op>er3tion  will  form  a  flat  ridge  of  the  material,  on  a  line  with 
the  pile  as  it  originally  lay,  and  flat  enough  so  that  the  stones  will  not  roll. 
As  soon  as,  but  not  before,  a  single  ridge  is  complete,  two  other  men, 
c  and  d,  should  start  upon  this  ridge,  turning  the  materials  for  the 
second  time,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  forming  as  before  a  flat  ridge 
and  finally  a  level  pile  which  gradually  replaces  the  last.  A  third  mixing 
is  accomplished  in  a  similar  way. 

Fig.  7  gives  the  position  of  the  piles  as  the  concrete  Is  being  turned. 
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Fig,  7.  —  Positioaof  Men  and  Concrete  on  Platform  while  Turning.     {See  p.  1 
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A  portion  of  the  original  layers  is  shown  at  p,  the  ridge  formed  by  men  a 
and  b  shoveling  from  pile  p  is  shown  at  q,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
ridge  fonned  by  men  c  and  d  is  shown  at  rr.  The  third  turning  is  not 
shown. 

The  quantity  of  water  used  must  be  varied  according  to  the  moisture  in 
the  materials  and  the  consistency  required  in  the  concrete.  While  the 
opinions  of  engineers  regarding  the  jiroper  consistency  vary  widely,  it  is 
advisable,  the  authors  believe,  for  an  inexperienced  gang  to  use  an  excess 
of  water.  The  rule  may  be  made  in  hand  mixing  to  use  as  much  water  as 
can  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  materials.  Concrete  thus  made 
will  be  so  soft  or  "mushy"  that  it  will  fall  off  the  shovel  unless  handled 
quickly. 

After  the  material  has  been  turned  twice,  as  described,  and  as  soon  as 
the  third  turning  has  been  commenced,  two  of  the  mixers  who  have 
finished  turning  may  load  the  concrete  into  barrows  and  wheel  to  place. 
They  should  fill  their  own  barrows,  and  after  the  mass  has  been  com- 
pletely turned  for  the  third  time  by  the  other  two  men  the  latter  should 
start  filling  the  gravel  measure  for  the  next  batch. 

If  the  concrete  is  not  wheeled  over  50  feet,  four  experienced  men  ought 
to  mix  and  wheel  on  the  average  about  lo^  batches  in  ten  hours.  This 
%ure  is  based  on  proportions  i:  aj:  5,  and  assumes  that  a  batch  consists 
of  one  barrel  (four  bags)  Portland  cement  with  9.5  cubic  feet  of  sand  and 
19  cubic  feet  of  gravel  or  stone. 

Assuming,  as  given  on  page  17,  that  1.29  barrels  of  cement  are  re- 
quired for  I  cubic  yard  of  concrete,  one  barrel  of  cement  —  that  is,  one 
batch  —  will  make  0.78  cubic  yard  of  concrete;  hence  loj  batches  mixed 
and  wheeled  by  four  men  in  ten  hours  are  equivalent  to  8^  cubic  yards  of 
concrete.  This  is  for  the  very  simplest  kind  of  concreting  and  makes  no 
allowance  for  the  labor  of  supplying  materials  to  the  mixing  platform  or 
for  building  forms. 

PImIh;  Ooncnte.  The  concrete  may  be  transported  and  handled  by 
any  means  which  wiU  not  cause  the  materials  to  separate.  If  mixed 
wet  it  may  be  dropped  directly  from  shovels  or  barrows  to  place,  or  it 
may  be  run  down  an  inclined  pipe  or  chute.  Thelayersshould  be  about 
6  inches  thick.  For  a  dry  or  a  jelly-like  mixture  common  square  ended 
rammers  are  employed  and  the  mass  must  be  rammed  until  the  mortar 
flushes  to  the  surface.  Wet  concrete  must  be  merely  puddled  or 
"joggled  "to  expel  the  air  and  surplus  water.  Before  placing  a  fresh  layer 
upon  work  which  has  set,  the  surface  must  be  cleaned  of  dirt  and  scum, 
and  thoroughly  wet. 
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The  placing  of  concrete  and  the  kinds  of  rammers  for  different  classes  of 
work  are  discussed  more  at  length  in  Chapter  XV. 

APPBOXIHATE  COST  OP  OOMCSETX 

The  cost  of  concrete  depends  more  upon  the  character  of  the  con- 
struction and  the  conditions  which  govern  it  than  upon  the  first  cost 
of  the  materials.  In  a  verj'  general  way,  we  may  say  that  when  laid  in  large 
masses  or  in  a  very  heavy  wall,  so  that  the  construction  of  the  forms  is 
relatively  a  small  item,  the  cost  per  cubic  yard  in  place  is  likely  to  range 
from  $4  to  $7,  The  lower  figure  represents  contract  work  under  favorable 
conditions  with  low  prices  for  materials,  and  the  higher  figure  small  jobs 
tyid  inexjjerienced  men.  Similarly,  we  may  say  that  for  sewers  and 
arches,  where  centering  is  required,  the  price  may  range  from  $7  to  $14 
per  cubic  yard.  Thin  building  walls  under  eight  inches  thick  may  cost 
from  $to  to  $20  per  cubic  yard,  according  to  the  character  of  construction 
and  the  finish  which  is  given  to  the  surface. 

These  ranges  in  price  seem  enormous  for  a  material  which  is  ordinarily 
supposed  to  be  handled  by  unskilled  labor,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  skilled  workmen  are  required  for  constructing  forms  and  centers,  and 
often  the  labor  upon  these  may  be  several  times  thai  of  mixing  and  pladng 
the  concrete.  As  a  rule,  unless  the  job  is  a  very  small  one  or  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  a  competent  engineer,  it  is  cheaper  and  more  satis- 
factory to  employ  an  experienced  contractor  than  day  labor.  Green  men 
under  an  inexperienced  foreman  may  not  be  counted  upon  to  mix  and  lay 
over  one-half  the  amount  of  concrete  that  will  be  handled  by  a  ^lled 
gang  under  expert  superintendence. 

A  close  estimate  of  cost  may  be  reached,  in  cases  where  the  conditions 
are  known  in  advance,  by  taking  up  in  detail  and  then  combining  the 
various  units  of  the  material  and  labor  as  outlined  below. 

Oost  of  Oement.  As  the  price  of  Portland  cement  varies  lai^ely  with 
the  demand,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  quotations  from  dealers  for  evei^ 
purchase.  It  is  such  heavy  stuff  that  the  freight  usually  enters  largely 
into  the  cost,  and  quotations  should  therefore  be  made  f.o.b.  the  nearest 
point  of  delivery  to  the  work.  The  cost  of  hauling  by  wagon  may  be 
readily  estimated  by  assuming  that  a  barrel  of  cement  weighs  400  pounds 
(gross),  and  that  a  pair  of  horses  wilfhaul  over  an  average  country  road 
a  load  of,  say,  5  000  pounds,  traveling  in  all  a  distance  of  ao  to  25  miles  in 
a  day,  that  is,  10  to  la^  miles  with  load.  This  assumes,  of  course, 
that  the  teams  are  good  and  properly  handled. 
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Having  found  the  cost  of  the  cement  per  barrel,  delivered,  ihe  approxi- 
mate cost  per  cubic  yard  is  at  once  obtained  from  the  table  on  page  17, 
If,  for  example,  the  cost  is  $2  per  barrel  and  proportions  1:2^:5  are 
selected.thecost  of  the  cement  per  cubicyard  of  concrete  will  be  i.39XS2'Oo 

-  fc.ss. 

Cost  of  Sand.  The  cost  of  sand  depends  chiefly  upon  the  distance 
hauled.  With  labor  at  15  cents  per  hour,  the  cost  of  loading  (including 
the  cost  of  the  cart  waiting  at  pit)  may  be  estimated,  if  handled  in  large 
quantities,  at  18  cents  per  cubic  yard,  or  on  a  small  job  at  27  cents  per 
cubic  yard.  For  hauling  add  one  cent  for  each  100  feet  of  distance  from 
the  pit.  The  additional  cost  of  screening,  if  required,  will  vary  with  the  ■ 
coarseness  of  the  material,  but  15  cents  per  cubic  yard  may  be  called  an 
average  price  for  this,  unless  the  sand  is  obtained  by  screening  the  gravel, 
when  no  allowance  need  be  made.  After  finding  the  cost  of  one  cubic 
yard  of  sand,  the  cost  of  the  sand  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete  is  readily 
figured  from  the  table  referred  to.  If,  for  example,  the  cost  of  sand 
screened,  loaded  and  hauled  1  oco  feet  is  52  cents  per  cubic  yard,  the  cost  .y  .i*"*. 
per  cubic  vard  of  concrete  for  proportions  i:  aj:  5  will  be  0.45  X  $0.52  = 
fo.23i. 

Cost  of  Gravel  or  Broken  Stooo,  If  broken  stone  is  used  upon  a  small 
job  for  the  coarse  a^;regate,  it  is  usuaUy  purchased  by  the  ton  or  cubic 
yard.  A  aooo-lb.  tonof  broken  stone  may  be  considered  as  averaging 
approximately  0.9  cubic  yards,  although  differences  in  specific  gravity 
cause  considerable  variation.  A  two-horse  load  is  generally  considered 
ij  to  2  yards,  the  latter  quantity  requiring  very  high  sideboards.  The  cost 
of  screening  gravel,  if  this  is  necessary,  while  a  very  variable  item,  may  be 
estimated  at  35  cents  per  cubic  yard.  The  cost  of  loading  gravel  into 
double  carts,  with  labor  at  15  cents  per  hour,  may  be  estimated  on  a 
small  job  at  38  cents  per  cubic  yard.  If  handled  in  large  quantities,  25 
cents  is  an  average  cost.  The  cost  of  loading  includes  loosening  and 
also  the  cost  of  the  cart  waiting  at  the  pit.  Hauling  costs  about  one  cent 
per  cubic  yard  additional  for  each  100  feet  of  distance  hauled  under  load. 
If,  to  illustrate,  the  cost  of  grave!  picked,  screened,  loaded  and  hauled 
1  000  feet  is  83  cents  per  cubic  yard,  the  cost  of  the  gravel  per  cubic  yard 
of  concrete  for  proportions  i:  2J:  5  will  be  0.91  X  $0.83  =  $0.75*. 

For  distances  up  to  300  feet  both  sand  and  grave!  can  be  hauled  more 
economically  by  wheelbarrows  than  by  teams.  The  cost  of  loading  wheel- 
barrows is  about  half  the  cost  of  loading  carts,  while  the  cost  of  hauling 
with  barrows  !>er  100  feet  is  about  four  limep  greater. 

OoBt  of  Labor.       With  an  experienced  gang  working  at  the  rate  of  15 
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tents  i>er  hour,  the  cost  of  mhing  and  laying  concrete,  if  shoveled  directly 
to  plate  from  the  mixing  platform,  will  average  about  80  cents  per  cubic 
yard,  in  addition  to  the  work  on  forms.  If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  con- 
crete is  wheeled  in  barrows,  9  cents  per  cubic  yard  must  be  added  to  the 
above  price  for  the  first  35  feet  that  the  barrows  are  wheeled  under  load, 
and  1}  cents  for  each  additional  25  feet  wheeled.  With  other  rates  of 
wages,  the  cost  may  be  considered  as  proportional.  With  a  green  gang, 
the  cost  will  be  nearly  double  the  above  figures,  but  as  the  men  become 
worked  in  and  the  organization  perfected,  the  cost  should  approximate 
more  nearly  the  prices  given. 

In  building  construction  where  the  material  is  mixed  by  machinery  and 
hoisted  to  place,  there  are  numerous  incidental  expenses  and  delays,  so  that 
it  is  not  safe  to  figure  the  cost  of  labor  for  simply  mixing  and  laying  the 
concrete  under  ordinarily  good  conditions  at  less  than  $1.50  to  $2.00  per 
cubic  yard.  The  cost  of  materials  must  be  added  to  this,  so  that  the  cost 
of  the  concrete  itself  laid  in  place  but  not  including  forms  nor  reinforcement 
is  apt  lo  be  about  $7.50  Jier  cubic  yard.  Ajjproximate  costs  per  cubic  foot 
of  finished  concrete  are  given  in  Chapter  XXIV. 

Oost  of  FormE.  The  labor  on  forms  is  not  included  in  the  above.  This 
is  an  extremely  variable  item.  The  cost  of  rough  plank  forms,  includ- 
ing labor  and  lumber  for  both  sides  of  a  .^-foot  wall,  may  be  as  low  as  50 
cents  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete,  with  other  thicknesses  of  wall  in  inverse 
proportion.  On  elaborate  work  the  price,  which  is  really  dei)endent  upon 
the  face  area,  will  reach  several  dollars  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete,  the  cost 
of  the  form  work,  in  fact,  usually  exceeding  the  cost  of  the  concrete.  In 
building  construction,  such  as  a  factory  six  stories  in  height  of  symmetrical 
design,  the  cost  of  materials  and  labor  on  forms  may  be  estimated  at  from 
9  to  12  cents  per  square  foot  of  surface  of  forms.  If  forms  aie  to  be  used 
only  once,  or  if  conditions  are  disadvantageous,  these  values  may  be  doubled. 
The  costs  vary  vnth  the  price  of  lumber,  the  design  of  the  structure,  the 
design  of  the  forms,  the  character  of  the  supervision,  and  the  skill  of  the 
workmen. 

OoBt  of  Steel.  The  cost  of  bending  and  placing  steel  for  reinforted 
concrete  is  apt  to  vary  from  *  to  ij  f  per  |>ound.  If,  therefore,  the  cost 
of  the  steel  is  about  $40.00  ]xr  ton  or  2«  per  pound,  the  cost  in  place  may  be 
estimated  at  3t  per  pound. 

THE  8TBENGTH  OF  OONORETE 

The  strength  of  concrete  varies  (i)  with  the  quality  of  the  materials;  (2) 
with  the  quantity  of  cement  I'ontained  in  a  cubic  yard  of  the  concrete;  and 
(3)  with  the  denaty  of  the  mixture. 
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We  may  say  that  the  strongest  and  most  economical  mixture  consists  of 
an  aggregate  comprising  a  large  variety  of  sizes  of  particles,  so  graded 
that  they  fit  into  each  other  with  the  smallest  possible  volume  of  spaces  or 
voids,  and  enough  cement  to  slightly  more  than  fil!  all  of  these  spaces  or 
voids  between  the  solids  of  the  aggregate.  It  is  obvious  that  with  the 
same  ^^regate  the  strongest  cement  will  make  the  strongest  concrete. 

On  important  construction  the  various  materials  to  be  used  should  be 
carefully  tested,  and  specimens  of  the  mi^iture  selected  made  up  in  advance 
and  subjected  to  test.  As  a  guide  to  the  loads  which  concrete  will  stand 
in  compres»on,  that  is,  under  vertical  loading  where  the  height  of  the 
column  or  mass  is  not  over,  say,  13  times  the  least  horizontal  dimension, 
we  may  give  the  following  approximate  figures  as  safe  strengths,  after 
the  concrete  has  set  at  least  one  month,  for  the  proportions  which  have 
previously  been  selected  in  this  article  as  typical  mixtures. 

The  f^ures,  compared  with  the  results  of  recent  experiments  on  long 
columns,  allow  with  first-class  construction  a  factor  of  safety  of  at  least  four 
at  the  age  of  one  month,  or  about  five  and  one-half  at  the  age  of  six  months, 
and  are  based  on  conservative  practice.  The  relative  strei^hs  of  the 
different  mixtures  are  calculated  from  original  investigations  of  the  authors 
discussed  in  Chapter  XX. 

Safe  Strength  of  Porilattd  Cement  Concrete  in  Direct  Compression. 
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With  a  laige  mass  foundation,  take  values  one-third  greater. 
With  a  vibrating  or  pounding  load,  take  one-half  these  values. 
The  tensile  strength  of  concrete  is  very  much  less  than  the  compressive 
strength.  Experiments  made  by  the  authors,  with  nuxtures  of  average 
proportions,  give  the  ultimate  fiber  stress  in  beams  not  reinforced  as  about 
one-eighth  the  breaking  strength  in  compression.  For  this  reason  it  is 
not  safe  to  use  concrete  for  beams  unless  reinforced  with  steel. 
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CHAPTER   III 
SPECIFICATIONS 

In  the  following  pages  are  given  specifications  for 

Cement,  in  brief,  for  Ihe  small  purchaser.     (See  p.  29.) 
Portland  cement,  in  full,  fur  the  large  purchaser.    (See  p,  2g.) 
Natural  cement,  in  full,  for  the  large  purchaser.    {See  p.  31.) 
Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete.    (See  p,  32.) 
First  class  steel  for  reinforced  concrete.    (See  p.  38.) 

These  specifications  cover  all  ordinary  concrete  construction,  and  are 
adapted  as  far  as  possible  for  direct  use  in  placing  contracts  for  material 
and  construction,  although  concrete  specifications  for  structures  of  intricate 
■  design  will  require  the  insertion  of  additional  paragraphs  referring  speci- 
fically to  the  particular  work. 

If  sand,  screenings,  gravel,  stone,  or  steel  are  purchased  on  separate 
contracts,  paragraphs  3,  4,  $,  or  7  (pp.  33  and  34)  may  be  extracted  from 
the  concrete  siecifications. 

The  full  specifications  for  cement  are  advised  for  important  work,  whether 
large  or  small,  although  the  brief  specifications  which  precede  them  may 
be  sometimes  useful. 

Even  when  purchasing  by  the  full  specifications  it  may  often  be  unneces- 
sary actually  to  test  the  cement,  exce|)t  for  set  soundness  and  fineness,  but 
the  strict  detail  specifications  are  necessary  so  that  if  the  cement  is  found 
to  work  unsatisfactorily  samples  may  be  subjected  to  complete  tests  on  the 
ground,  or  sent  to  testing  laboratories,  and  the  remainder  of  the  shipment 
or  subsequent  shipments  rejected. 

Printed  specifications  are  frequently  preceded  by  a  "Notice  to  Con- 
tractors" stating  the  place  and  time  of  receiving  bids,  the  amount  of  the 
check  to  be  deposited  with  each  bid  and  the  bond  required,  and  specifying 
that  the  contractor  shall  give  references  and  shall  stale  what  work  of  a 
similar  character  he  has  performed.  A  "Form  of  Bid"  is  also  sometimes 
inserted. 

The  specifications  and  contract  are  based  upon  the  authors'  practice 
supplemented  by  a  careful  study  of  the  reports  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete,  the  Reinforced  Concrete  Committee  of 
the  National  Cement  Users  A^^sociation  and  the  specifications  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  for  Testing  Materials,  of  the  American  Railway  Kngineering 
tl  Msuntenance-of-Way  Association,  of  the   City  of  Philadelphia,  of  the 
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United  Slates  Army,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Metropolitan  Commissions,  of  the  New  York  Kapid  Transit  Commission, 
and  others. 

BBIET  SPEOinOATIONS  TOR  PUBOHASB  07  OBMBNT 

The  cement  shall  be  a  first-class  Portland!  cement  of  a  standard  brand 
bearing  a  good  reputation.  It  shall  conform  to  the  standard  specifications 
of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials.  It  shall  be  free  from  lumi>s 
and  shall  be  packed  in  sound  barrels.} 

rnu.  8PEOIFIOATION8  FOR  PUR0HA8E  or  Portland  cement 

I.  Pukages.  Cementshall  be  packed  in  strong  cloth  or  canvas  sacks.§ 
Each  package  shall  have  printed  U|>od  it  the  brand  and  name  of  fhe  manu- 
facturer. Packages  received  in  broken  or  damaged  condition  may  be  rejected 
or  accepted  as  fractional  packages. 

I.  Weight.  Four  bags  shall  constitute  a  barrel,  and  the  average  net 
weight  of  the  cement  contained  in  one  bag  shall  be  not  less  than  94  lb. 
or  376  lb.  net  per  barrel.  A  cement  bag  may  be  assumed  to  weigh  one 
pound.    The  weights  of  the  separate  packages  shall  be  uniform. 

3.  Reqainmsnta."'  Cement  failing  to  meet  the  seven-day  requirements 
may  be  held  awaiting  the  results  of  the  twenty-eight-day  tests  before  rejec- 
tion. 

4.  Teati-*  All  tests  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  methods  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  on  Uniform  Tests  of  Cement  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  presented  to  the  Society  January  ai,  1903,  and 
amended  January  20, 1904,  with  all  subsequent  amendments  thereto.  (See 
Chapter  VII,  page  63.) 

5.  Suniding.  Samples  shall  l)e  taken  at  random  from  sound  packages, 
one  from  every  10  barrels  or  40  bags,  and  mixed.  The  total  sample  should 
weigh  about  10  lb. 

6.*  The  acceptance  or  rejection  shall  be  based  on  the  following  require 
ments: 

;.  Dfffinition  of  Portland  0«inent.*  This  term  is  applied  to  the  finely 
pulverized  product  resulting  from  the  calcination  to  incipient  fusion  of  an 
intimate  mixture  of  properly  proportioned  atgillaceous  ||  and  calcareous^ 
materials,  and  to  which  no  addition  greater  than  3  %  has  been  made  subse- 
quent to  calcination. 

♦Pirigriphj  dcsignitfd  by  an  istsrisk  irc  quotf  J  from  the  Staiidard  Specificjliuns  of  (ht  Amcr- 
icaa  Society  far  Testing  Materia  b. 

fOr  Natural. 

jlf  noted  in  a  dry  plan  lo  be  used  immediately,  il  may  be  packed  in  stout  cloth  or  canvas  bap 
which  art  of  course  cheaper  than  barrels. 

fif  the  cement  is  to  be  stored  in  a  damp  fWc  or  near  the  sea,  it  must  be  packed  in  well- 
madE  wooden  barrck  lined  with  paper. 

■Clayejr.  iJCansidinK  chiefly  of  lime  or  calcium. 
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8.  Bpedfie  OraTity.*  The  specific  gravity  of  the  cement,  ignited  at 
a  low  red  heat,  shall  be  not  less  than  3.10,  and  the  cement  shall  not  show 
a  loss  on  ignition  of  more  than  4%. 

9.  TineueBS.*  Itshalllcaveby  weightaresidueof  notmure  than  8%  on 
the  No.  100,  and  not  more  than  25  %  on  the  No.  200  sieve. 

10.  Time  of  SBtting.*  It  shall  not  develo|)  initial  set  in  less  than  thirty 
minutes,  and  must  develop  hard  set  in  not  less  than  one  hour  nor  more 
than  ten  hours. 

II  Tensile  Str«iigtll.t  Briquettes  one  inch  square  in  section  shall  at- 
tain at  least  the  following  tensile  strengths  and  shall  show  no  retrogression 
within  the  periods  specified. 

Neal  Cetnent. 

Aft  SORwlbt 

14  hours  in  moisi  air i?5   lb. 

7  days  (1  day  in  air,    6  days  in  waler) yio    " 

28  days  (i    "       "        7^     "         "         ) 6cx)    " 

One  Fart  CemetU,  Three  Parts  Standard  Sand. 

Age  SUrniOht 

7  days  (i  day  in  moist  air,    6davs  in  waler) 150   lb. 

jgdaysfi    '•       "  ■'      17     "        "         ) joo    " 

12.  SoimdneE8  or  Oonstutcy  of  Volnme.*  Pats  of  neat  cement  about 
three  inches  in  diameter,  one-half  inch  thick  at  the  center,  and  tapering 
to  a  thin  edge,  shall  be  kept  in  moist  air  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours. 

(a)  A  pat  is  then  kept  in  air  at  normal  temperature,  and  observed  at 

intervals  for  at  least  28  days. 

(b)  Another  pal  is  kept  in  water  maintained  as  near  70"  Fahr.  as 

practicable,  ani.1  observed  at  intervals  for  at  least  28  days. 

(c)  A  third  pat  is  exposed  in  any  coni'enient  way  in  an  atmosphere  of 

steam,  above  boiling  waler,  in  a  loosely  closed  vessel  for  five 
hours. 
These  pats  to  satisfactorily  pass  the  requirements  shall  remain  firm  and 
hard  and  show  no  signs  of  distortion,  checking,  cracking  or  disintegration. 

13.  Snlphuiic  Acid  and  Htgnesis.  The  cement  shall  not  contain  more 
than  i.7S%  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  (SOj),  nor  more  than  4%  of 
Magnesia  (MgO). 

quoted  from  the  Stindacd   Spenficitiont  of   the 
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FULL  SPEOmOATIONS  FOR  THE  PUBOHASE  OF  NATURAL 

OEHEKT 

r.  Paolugos.  Cement  shall  be  packed  in  strong  doth  or  canvas  sacks.*|" 
Each  package  ^all  have  printed  upon  it  the  brand  or  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer.  Packages  received  in  broken  or  damaged  condition  may 
be  rejected  or  accepted  as  fractional  packages. 

2.  Wslght.  Three  bags  shall  constitute  a  barrel,  and  the  average  net 
wdzht  of  the  cement  contained  in  one  bag  shall  be  not  less  than  94  lb.,  or 
a8a  lb.  net  per  barrel.  A  cement  bag  may  be  assumed  to  weigh  one  pound. 
The  weights  of  the  separate  packages  shall  be  uniform. 

3.  Baqitiieinenta.*  Cement  failing  to  meet  the  seven-day  requirements 
may  be  held  awaiting  the  results  of  the  twenty-eight  day  tests  before  re- 
jection. 

^  Tests.*  All  tests  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  methods  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  on  Uniform  Tests  of  Cement  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  presented  to  the  Society  January  21,  1903,  and 
amended  January  ao,  1904,  with  all  subsequent  amendments  thereto. 
(See  Chapter  VII,  p.  63.) 

5.  Sampliaff.  Samples  shall  be  taken  at  random  from  sound  packages, 
and  the  cement  from  each  package  shall  be  tested  separately. 

6.*  The  acceptance  or  rejection  shall  be  based  on  the  following  require- 
ments: 

7.  Dflfinition  of  Hstnnl  Oetnsnt.*  This  term  shall  be  applied  to  the 
finely  pulverized  product  resulting  from  the  calcination'  of  an  argillaceous 
limestone  at  a  temperature  only  sufficient  to  drive  off  the  carbonic  acid 
gas. 

8.  Finfliieil.*  It  shall  leave  by  weight  a  residue  of  not  more  than  10% 
on  the  No.  100,  and  30%  on  the  No.  200  sieve. 

9.  Tims  of  Bettiuff.*  It  shall  not  develop  initial  set  in  less  than  ten 
minutes,  and  shall  not  develop  hard  set  in  less  than  thirty  minutes,  or  in 
more  than  three  hours. 

10.  Tensite  Strength.  Briquettes  one  inch  square  in  section  shall  attain 
at  least  the  following  tensile  strength  and  shall  show  no  retrogression  »ith- 

■   in  the  periods  specified: 

*FlIIgraphG  duignatfd  by  an  isKiiik  arc  quoled  from  tfa-:  Standard  SpcciGcadoni  of  the 
AiMrican  Socwtj  for  Teniag  MalcHils. 

tif  ibc  ctment  ie  to  be  ttond  in  a  damp  place  or  near  ttir  ici,  it  muit  he  packed  in  vdl-mad« 
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Neal  Ctmtnt. 
Age  aimgilit 

14  hours  in  moisl  air 50  lb. 

7  days  (i  day  in  air,    6  days  in  water)   loo   " 

38  days  (i     "      "       27      "        "         )   100    " 

Ow  Part  Ctmeni,  Thru  Paris  Standard  Sand. 

Ago  Streii£lbt 

7  davs  {i  day  in  air,  6  days  in  waler) 15  lo. 

28days(i     "      "      27      "        "         )     rs    " 

II.  Constancy  of  Volume.*  Pats  of  neat  cement  about  3  inches  in 
diameter,  one-half  inch  thick,  at  the  center,  and  tapering  to  a  thin  edge, 
shall  be  kept  in  moist  air  for  a  period  of  24  hours. 

(a)  A  pat  is  then  kept  in  air  at  normal  temperature. 
(6)  Another  pat  is  kept  in  water  maintained  as  near  70°  Fahr.  as 
practicable. 
These  pats  are  observed  at  intervals  for  al  least  aS  days,  and  to  satisfae- 
torily  pass  the  tests  should  remain  firm  and  hard  and  show  no  signs  of 
distortion,  checking,  cracking,  or  disintegrating. 

OONTKAOT  AND  8PEOiriOATIOH8  FOR  POETLAin)  OEHENT 
OONORETEt 

(Thrsr  .'p?cilicalinni  ftnnliallr  embody  the  recoRinHndalioni  oF  the  Joint  CmnmiltK  od 
Concrete  and  Reiniorced  Concrete  (i^oo)  ind  the  Report  of  the  Reinforced  CoDcRte  Com- 
mittee (t909)  ol  the  National  .Association  of  Cement  Uhfe.) 

This  agreement  made  this  day  of in  the  year  19  .... 

by    and     between..  <:^°'"',''*.P^r'.':.l™!''?.'!!'.™'.'"5'-,!...of      , 

party  of  the  first  part,  and  ..."^™.°f?"^'^,™'.!:?«?'.-.'.....of , 

party  of  the  second  part^  ^ 

Witncsseth:  That  the  parties  to  these  presents,  each  in  consideration  of 
the  covenants  and  agreements  on  the  part  of  the  other,  herein  contained, 
have  covenanted  and  agreed,  and  do  hereby  covenant  and  agree,  for  them- 
selves and  their  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  and  under  the 

•Paragraph!  designated  by  an  asterisk  are  quoted  from  the  Standard  Specification!  of  the 
American  Society  for  Teeting  Material!. 

+The  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  gives  minimum  requirements  is  follow.:  Neal 
Ceinint  —  14  hours,  ^100  Ih.,  7  days,  loo-ioo  !b,,  ig  days,  100-30016.  1:3  mortar  — 7  dayt, 
15-75  lb.,  18  days,  75-150  lb,,  the  eiact  values  lo  be  liied  in  each  case  by  the  conEumer. 

{Far  Natural  cement  concrete  paragraphs  I,  II  and  14  must  be  slightly  altered,  and  paragraph) 
7  ind  lie  omitted. 
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penalty  expressed  in  a  bond  bearing  even  date  with  these  presents,  and 
hereto  annexed,  as  follows: 

The  contractor  shall  begin  work  within days  of  the  date 

ol  this  contract,  and  shall,  at  his  own  proper  cost  and  exiiense,  provide  and 
deliver  all  of  the  materials  and  perform  all  of  the  work  called  for  by  these 
specifications,  and  supply  all  implements,  apparatus,  and  appliances  needed 
in  performing  the  work. 

The  entire  work  shall  be  completed  on  or  before 

19 * 

I.  Osment.f  The  cement  shall  be  first-class  Portland  cement  of  repu- 
table brand  which  shall  conform  in  all  respects  to  the  cement  specifications 
herewith  annexed.  The  cement  shall  be  stored  in  a  building  which  will 
protect  it  from  the  weather.  ThS  floor  upon  which  the  cement  is  placed 
shall  be  at  least  6  inches  above  the  ground.  It  shall  be  stored  so  as  to 
permit  of  easy  access  for  inspection  and  identification  of  each  shipment. 
A  sufficient  quantity  shall  be  kept  on  hand  at  all  times  so  that  the  Engineer 
may  have  opjxirtunity  and  time  to  make  tests  sufficient  to  determine 
its  quality.  At  least  1 2  days  shall  be  allowed  for  inspection  and  necessary 
tests. 

3.  Fine  Aggregates.  The  fine  aggregate  shall  consist  of  sand,  crushed 
■  stone  or  gravel  screenings  passing  when  dry  a  screen  having  }  inch  diam- 
eter holes  or  a  screen  having  fo-jr  meshes  to  the  linear  inch.  It  shall  l;e 
dean,  coarse,  and  free  from  vegetable  loam  and  other  deleterious  matter. 
A  gradation  of  the  size  of  grain  is  |>referred.  Mortars  composed  of  one 
part  Portland  cement  and  three  parts  fine  aggregate  by  weight  when  made 
into  briquets  shall  show  a  tensile  strength  of  at  least  70%  of  the 
strength  of  i  :3  mortar  of  the  same  consistency  made  with  the  same  cement 
and  standard  Ottawa  sand.  To  avoid  the  removal  of  any  coating  on  the 
grains  which  may  affect  the  strength,  bank  sands  shall  not  be  dried  before 
being  made  into  mortar  but  shall  contain  natural  moisture.  The  percent- 
age of  moisture  may  be  determined  upon  a  separate  sample  for  correct- 
ing weight.  From  10  to  40%  more  water  may  be  required  in  mixing 
bank  or  artificial  sands  than  for  standard  Ottawa  sand  to  produce  the  same 
consistency. 

•a  prtmium  and  forffiture  clause  msy  here  be  inserted,  but  a  forfeiture  ciiuse  without  a  pt*- 

Drium  iq  many  caeeE  cannot  be  legally  enforced.    The  word  "pcnahy''  should  never  be  em pkijcd, 

fit  it  often  advitabk  that  the  cement  be  furnished  by  the  parry  letting  the  contract  or,  lo  pre- 
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3.  Oosrw  Aggnght^B.  The  coarse  aggregate  shall  consist  of  inert 
maleriul  such  as  crushed  stone,  or  gravel,  which  is  retained  on  a  screen 
having  }  inch  diameter  holes.  The  particles  shall  be  clean,  hard,  durable. 
and  free  from  all  deleterious  material.  Aggregates  containing  soft,  flat, 
or  elongated  piarticles,  should  be  excluded  from  reinforced  concrete.  A 
gradation  of  sizes  of  the  particles  is  advantageous.  Thfe  maximum  sii% 
of  the  coarse  aggregate  shall  be  such  that  it  will  not  separate  from  the 
mortar  in  laying  and  will  not  prevent  the  concrete  fully  surrounding  the 
reinforcement  or  filling  all  parts  of  the  forms.  Where  concrete  is  used  in 
mass,  the  size  of  the  coarse  a^regate  may  be  such  as  to  pass  a  3  inch  ring. 
For  reinforced  concrete  a  size  to  pass  a  i  inch  ring  or  a  smaller  size  may 
be  used. 

4.  OrSTBl.*  The  gravel  shall  be  composed  of  clean  pebbles  free  from 
sticks  and  other  foreign  matter  and  containing  no  clay  «-  other  material 
adhering  to  the  pebbles  in  such  quantity  that  it  cannot  be  lightly  brushed 
off  with  the  hand  or  removed  by  dipping  in  water.  It  shall  be  screened^  to 
remove  the  sand,  which  shall  afterwards  be  remixed  with  it  in  the  required 
proportions. 

5.  Broksn  Stsns.*  The  broken  or  crushed  stone  shall  consist  of  pieces 
of  hard  and  durable  rock,  such  as  trap,  limestone,  granite,  or  conglomerate. 
The  dust  shall  be  removed  by  a  sand  screen,  to  be  afterwards,  if  desired, 
mixed  vrith  and  used  as  a  part  of  the  sand,  except  that  if  the  product  of  the 
crusher  is  delivered  to  the  mixer  so  regularly  that  the  amount  of  dust,  as 
determined  by  frequently  screening  samples,  is  uniform,  the  screening 
may  be  omitted  and  the  average  percentage  of  dust  allowed  for  in  measur- 
ing the  sand. 

6.  Wftt«r.  The  water  shall  be  free  from  oil,  acid,  strong  alkalies,  or 
vegetable  matter. 

7.  Relnforchig  Steal. *t  Steel  for  reinforcement  shall  have  an  "ulti- 
mate tensile  strength  of  55.000  to  65,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  an  elastic 
limit  of  not  less  than  <iae-half  the  ultimate  strength  {j.  e.  not  less  than  2'/,ooo 
lb.)  and  a  minimum  elongation  in  8  inches  of  1 ,400,000  divided  by  the  ulti- 

^Omit  pirigrapht  for  inateHak  which  are  Dot  uitd,  IC  two  or  marc  tiici  of  uy  iggngitr  in 
used,  define  Ihem. 

■fin  eieeplionil  ailts  whert  the  relarion  of  pebblfs  lo  tind  is  vtrj  uniform,  tbc  miiture  of  itnd 
and  pebblei  maj  be  uied  witfaout  icreening.  FrequcDI  lent  eha<1  Ihea  be  made  10  Kt  thai  IOC  pn>- 
porlioiu  of  Ibe  coarie  and  line  graint  art  correct. 

ISperificationi  for  high  carbon  sterl  are  given  in  full  on  page  jE.  High  carbon  sleel  is  dittnjEted 
bj  many,  bul  may  be  safely  employed  if  i1  tulfillt  the  requitemrnis  [here  given,  and  ooriDj  lo  it* 
ncaier  itrenrth  will  be  more  econamical  than  ordinary  mercbam  steel. 
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mate  strength  per  cent."*  The  fracture  shall  be  silky  Test  specimens 
for  bending  shall  be  bent  cold  to  180°  flat  without  fracture. 

8,  FTOportaons.  The  proportions  of  the  raw  materials  for  the  concrete 
shall  be  exactly  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the  Engineer  in  accord- 
ance with  the  relative  coarseness  of  ihe  aggregate,  so  as  lo  attain  as  dense 
a  concrete  as  is  consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  specifications  which  follow. 
The  unit  of  measure  shall  be  the  barrel,  which  shall  be  taken  as  containing 
3.8  cubic  feet.  Four  bags  containing  94  pounds  of  cement  each  shall  be 
considered  the  equivalent  of  one  barrel.  The  following  paragraphs  desig- 
nate the  average  relative  volumes  of   material  for  each  class  of   work. 

For ti  o"e  barrel  (376  lb,)  cement  to    

cubic  feet  sandj  to cubic  feel  broken  stone,!  the  cement  to  be  measured 

as  packed  by  the  manufacturer,  and  the  fine  and  coarse  aggregate  to  be 
measured  separately  as  loosely  thrown  into  the  measuring  receptacle.  If 
the  coarse  aggregate  contains  sand  or  other  fine  material,  that  which  passes 
a  sieve  with  J  inch  round  holes  shall  be  considered  as  sand  in  measuring 
proportions.  In  general,  the  concrete  on  the  work  shall  contain  enough 
and  only  enough  mortar  to  cover  all  particles  of  stone  and  fill  the  voids 
without  an  appreciable  excess  of  mortar. 

9.  Hand  Hiziiig.§  If  the  concrete  is  mixed  by  hand,  the  cement  and 
aggregate  shall  be  mixed  and  the  water  added  on  a  tight  platform  large 
enough  to  provide  space  for  the  j)anial1y  simultaneous  mixing  of  two  batches 
of  not  more  than  one  cubic  yard  each.  The  sand  and  cement  shall  be 
spread  in  thin  layers  and  mixed  dry  until  of  uniform  color.  This  mix- 
ture may  be  spread  upon  the  layer  of  stone  or  the  stone  shoveled  upon 
it  before  adding  the  water,  or  it  may  be  made  into  a  mortar  before  spread- 
ing it  with  the  stone.  In  the  former  method  the  materials  shall  be  turned 
at  least  three  limes, — in  addition  to  the  mixing  of  the  sand  and  cement 
already  mentioned,  the  water  being  added  on  the  first  turning, — and  in 
addidon  to  the  shoveling  from  the  platform  to  place  or  into  the  vehicle  for 
transportation.  In  the  latter  method,  that  is,  if  the  sand  and  cement  are 
first  made  into  a  mortar,  the  mass  of  mortar  and  stone  shall  be  turned  at 
least  twice.  Whatever  method  is  employed,  the  number  of  turnings  shall 
be  sufficient  to  produce  a  resulting  loose  concrete  of  uniform  color  and 

*Sugg«tcdlorstructurilstrcl  bvthcCn-nniitee  an  Boston  Building  LiwE  of  ifae  BoUod  SocicI<r 
of  Civil  Engineers. 

-^Intctt  (  detcription  of  portion  of  slruaure.     Rspeii  pingraph  is  required. 

llf  oltet  malerialB  »tt  telecitd  for  the  iggrtgiw  altsr  the  wording  iciotdinglir. 

IWith  in  cxpericDced  ccmlractor  tbii  picigripb  may  be  abbreviated  to  substantially  tbe  f(Hin 
of  the  final  seatence. 
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appearance,  with  the  cement  uniformly  distributed  through  the  mass,  the 
stones  thoroughly  incorporated  into  the  mortar  and  the  consistency  uniform 
throughout,  thus  producing  a  concrete  uniform  in  color  and  homogeneous. 

10.  Machine  Blizlng.*  If  the  concrete  is  mixed  in  a  machine  mixer 
a  machine  shal!  lie  selected  into  which  the  materials,  including  the  water, 
can  be  precisely  and  regularly  proportioned,  and  which  will  produce  a 
concrete  of  uniform  consistency  and  color  with  the  stones  and  water  thor- 
oughly mixed  and  incoqxirated  with  the  mortar. 

11.  Oonsistsney.  {a)  A  medium  or  quaking  mixture  of  a  tenacious, 
jelly-like  consistency,  which  quakes  on  ramming,  shall  be  used  for  ordinary 
mass  concrete,  such  as  f<iundations,  heavy  walls,  large  arches,  piers,  and 
abutments. 

(ft)  Wet  or  mushy  concrete,  so  soft  that  it  will  flow  when  agitated,  but 
not  so  wet  as  to  pnxiuce  a  separation  of  the  materials  In  transferring  to 
the  work,  shall  be  used  for  rubble  concrete,  and  for  reinfi)rced  concrete, 
such  as  thin  building  walls,  columns,  doors,  conduits,  and  tanks. 

12.  Pladng  Oonctete.  Concrete  shall  be  conveyed  to  place  in  such 
a  manner  that  there  shall  be  no  distinct  separation  of  the  diflerent  Ingredi- 
ents, or,  in  cases  where  such  sei>aration  inadvertently  oicurs,  the  concrete 
shall  be  remixed  before  placing.  It  shall  be  placed  in  the  work  Immediately 
after  mixingand  deposited  andrammedoragitatcdbysdtabletrKjIsInsucha 
mannerastoproduce  thoroughly  compact  concreteof  maximum  density.  No 
concrete  shall  be  placed  until  the  reinforcingstcelhasbeen placed  andfirmly 
secured  by  wiring  or  other  methods  to  prevent  displacement.  Concrete 
shall  be  frequently  wet  for  several  days  to  prevent  loo  rapid  drying  out. 
Concrete  shall  not  be  placed  in  water,  unless  unavoidable.  Where  c<)n- 
crete  must  be  placed  under  water,  unusual  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  cement  from  lieing  floated  away.  This  usually  can  be  accomjilished 
in  still  water  by  placing  the  concrete  through  a  large  pi[»e  or  lube,  or  In 
large  work  by  means  of  a  bottom  dump  concrete  bucket. 

Before  placing  fresh  concrete,  all  shavings  and  debris  of  every  nature 
must  be  removed  and  the  old  concrete  surface  thoroughly  cleaned  from 
all  dirt  and  scum  or  luitance  and  drenched  with  water. f  Noticeable  voids 
or  stone  jjockets  discovered  when  the  forms  are   removed  shall  be   filled 
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immediately  with  mortar  mixed  in  the  same  proportions  as  the  mortar  in 
the  concrete.  The  lines  and  grades  of  thecompleted  concrete  shall  accurately 
conform  to  the  plan  annexed  to  and  forming  a  part  of  these  si>ecitications. 

13.  Pladug  K«intorc«ment.  The  reinforcement  shall  accurately  con- 
form in  the  finished  structure  to  the  plans  annexed  to  and  forming  a  part 
of  these  specifications.  All  reinforcement  shall  be  free  from  rust,  scale  or 
coating  of  any  character  which  would  tend  to  reduce  or  destroy  the  bond 
Before  placing  concrete  the  rein[()rcement  must  be  placed  in  the  position 
required  in  the  finished  structure,  and  each  piece  or  member  so  firmly  fixed 
as  to  positively  prevent  any  subsequent  displacement. 

14.  Fnenng  Weather,*  Concrete  for  reinforced  concrete  structures 
shall  not  be  mixed  or  deposited  at  a  freezing  temperature,  unless  special 
precautions  are  taken  to  avoid  the  use  of  materials  ciintaining  frost  and  to 
provide  means  for  preventing  the  concrete  from  freezing  after  being  placed 
in  position  and  until  it  has  thoroughly  hardened. 

15.  Forms.  The  lumber  for  the  forms  and  the  design  of  the  formi 
shall  be  adapted  to  the  structure  and  to  the  kind  of  surface  required  on  the 
concrete.  For  exposed  faces  the  surface  next  to  the  concrete  shall  be  dressed. 
Forms  shall  be  substantially  built  and  secured  to  prevent  movement  or 
deflection  during  concreting,  and  tight  to  prevent  leakage  of  mortar.  Before 
the  removal  of  forms,  the  concrete  shall  be  carefully  inspected  and  its 
strength  ascertained.  Much  care  shall  be  given  to  this  portion  of  Ihe  work, 
which  is  fraught  with  danger  under  incompetent  direction.  No  exait  ti:ne 
for  the  removal  of  forms  can  be  safely  prescribed  because  of  the  v.irying 
character  of  the  work,  the  variations  in  the  setting  of  different  c;ments 
and  the  Influence  of  atmospheric  conditions.  Forms  shall  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  before  being  used  again. 

t6.  Joints.  Temperature  changes  and  shrinkage  during  setting  neces- 
sitate joints  at  frequent  intervals  or  else  effective  reinforcement,  depending 
upon  the  range  in  temperature  and  the  design  of  the  structure.  In  massive 
work,  such  as  retaining  walls,  abutments,  etc.,  built  without  reinforcement, 
jdnts  shaL  be  provided  approximately  every  30  feet  throughout  the  length 
of  the  structure.  Girders  shall  never  be  constructed  over  freshly  formed 
columns  without  allowing  a  period  of  at  least  two  hours  to  elapse  to  permit 
settlement  in  the  columns.  Before  resuming  work  the  top  of  the  column 
shall  be  thoroughly  cleansed  of  foreign  matter  and  laitance.  To  obtain 
tight  joints  between  old  and  newconcrete  the  old  si:rf ace  shall  be  roughened, 

•Natural  eennnl  cooctelr  must  nnw-  be  eipowd  to  frost  until  thoroughly  hard  »nd  drj. 
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thoroughly  cleaned  of  all  foreign  material  and  laltaoce  or  scum,  drenchcO, 
and  slushed  with  neat  cement  or  a  mortar  not  leaner  than  one  part 
Portland  cement  to  two  parts  fine  aggregate.  Joints  in  reinforced  concrete 
shall  be  avoided  when  possible  by  casting  the  entire  structure  at  one 
'  operation.  In  building  construction,  joints  may  be  made  in  the  columns 
flush  with  the  lower  side  of  the  girders,  and  joints  in  members  of  a  dfxtr 
system  in  general  shall  be  made  at  or  near  the  center  of  the  span.  In  all 
cases  joints  shall  be  at  right  angles  to  their  surfaces. 

ijfl*  Ordinary  Stufact.  Surfaces  shall  have  no  special  treatment 
further  than  care  in  placing  the  concrete  to  avoid  noticeable  voids  or  stonj 
pockets.  Forms  shall  be  wet  (except  in  freezing  weather)  before  placing 
the  concrete  against  them. 

ijb.*  KxpOMd  Faces.  Faces  exposed  to  view  shall  be  made  smooth  by 
thrusting  a  spade  or  chisel  through  the  concrete  close  to  the  form  to  force 
back  the  large  stones  and  prevent  stone  pockets.  The  forms  shall  be 
thoroughly  wet  or  greased  with  crude  oil  before  placing  the  concrete  against 
them.     On  removal  of  the  forms,  surfaces  shall  be f 

I'jc*  Mortar  Surface.  Moldings,  cornices,  and  other  ornaments  re- 
quiring mortar  surface,  shall  be  formed  by  spreading  plastic  mortar  upon 
the  interior  of  finely  constructed  molds,  just  as  the  concrete  is  being  laid. 

i8.  Oonatrnction  Details.  (Here  may  be  placed  descriptive  para- 
graphs referring  to  special  parts  of  the  structure.) 

19.  a«ner»l  Requirements.  Imperfect  work  or  materials,  or  w()rk  or 
materials  which  may  become  damaged  from  any  cause  before  its  acceptance, 
shall  be  properly  replaced  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Engineer. 

Foremen  employed  by  the  contractor  shall  be  skilled  in  concrete  mixing, 
and  they  shall  receive  and  obey  orders  from  the  Engineer. 

No  claims  for  extra  work  shall  be  allowed  unless  made  in  writing  previous 
to  its  performance  and  signed  by  both  parties  or  by  their  authorized  repre- 
sentatives. 

In  case  of  disagreement  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  of  the  contract 
or  as  to  the  manner  of  its  execution,  i>ne  arbitrator  shall  be  ajipointed  by 
each  party  within  one  week  after  notification  in  writing  by  either  party, 
and  in  case  these  cannot  agree,  a  third  arbitrator  shall  be  selected  by  these 
two,  and  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  arbitrators  shall  be  final  and 
binding  on  both  parties.  The  cost  of  this  arbitration  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  the  two  parties  to  this  contract. 

fStitc  kind  of  liniiK  deiirtd,  m  page  iSS. 
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ao.  FtiMB  for  Work.  The  following  prices  shall  be  paid  to  the  con- 
tractor as  full  compensation  for  the  furnishing  and  use  of  all  materials  and 
implements  required  on  the  work  and  for  all  labor. 

(Here  shall  be  inserted  all  unit  prices  for  all  divisions  of  the  work,  or  the 
lump  sum  for  the  entire  work,  or  the  lump  sums  for  different  divisions  of 
the  work,  or  for  alternate  proposals,  followed  by  a  paragraph  stating  the 
manner  and  time  of  payments  and  the  amount  withheld  each  month.) 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  to  these  presents  have  affixed  their  hands 

and  seals  this day  of ,  19 

Signed  in  the  presence  of 


Bond. TO  Accompany  ti 
Know  all  men  by  these  presents.  That  v 


...(Seal) 
...(SealJ 


as  sureties,  are  held  and  firmly  bound  unto 

in  the  sum  of dollars 

($ ),  to  be  paid  said ,  for  which 

payment,  well  and  truly  to  be  made,  we  bind  ourselves,  our  heirs,  executors 
and  administrators,  jointly  and  severally,  firmly  by  these  presents. 
The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such,  that  if  the  above  bounden 

heirs,  executors,  administrators  or  assigns,  shall  in  all  things  stand  to  and 
abide  by,  and  well  and  truly  keep  and  perform,  the  covenants,  conditions 
and  agreements  in  the  foregoing  contract  on  his  ortheir  part  to  be  kept  and 
performed,  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  therein  specified,  and  shall  in- 
demnify and  save  harmless  the  said 

as  therein  stipulated,  then  his  obligation  shall  become  and  be  null  and 
void;  otherwise  it  shall  be  and  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

In  witness  whereof  we  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals  on  this 

day   of in   tHe  year    nineteen 

hundred  and (Seal) 


Signed  and  sealed  in  presence  of 

'Fonii  idoptcd  bj  MeliopDiilid  Commissi 


..(Seal) 
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speohtoatiohs  for  hbst-olass  steel  to  be  used  in 
reinfoboed  oonobete  * 

1.  PiocflBB  «f  MuralactoTB.     Steel  shall  be  made  by  the  open  hearth 

pnx:ess. 

3.  Ohsmical  Propertiss.  Steel  shall  conform  to  the  following  limits 
in  chemical  composition: 

Phosphorus  shall  not  exceed  o.o6.  f's 

Sulphur  shall  not  exceed  o.o6.r(.- 

Manganese  shall  not  exceed  o.So  or  be  tielow  0.40.  ■■'■ 

3.  PhTSical  PropertieB.  The  steel  shall  conform  to  the  following 
physical  cjualities; 

4.  Tensile  Tests.     Tensile  strength  in  [xiunds  per  square  inch   shall 

be  not  less  than 85000 

Yield  point  in  jxiunds  per  s<]uare  inch  shall  be  not  less  than      52500 
Elongation  per  cent,  in  eight  inches  shall  be  not  less  thaw 10 

5.  For  material  less  than  five -sixteenths  inch  dV'O  and  more  than  three- 
fourths  inch  (J")  in  thickness  the  following  modifications  shall  be  made 
in  the  requirements  for  elongaliim: 

(a)  For  each  increase  of  onc-cighih  inch  (l"^  in  thickness  aljove  three- 
fourths  inch  (J'^  a  deduction  of  one  per  cent.  {1%)  shall  lje  made  from 
the  spxified  elongation. 

(Ii)  For  material  from  }  inch  to,  but  not  including,  's  inch  thick  the 
elongation  shall  be  8%. 

For  material  from   ;'.-  inch  to,  but  n<rt  including,  {  inch  thick  the 
elongation  shall  be  7%. 

For  material  from  \  inch  to,  but  not  including,  /^  inch   thick  the 
elongation  shall  be  6%. 

For  material  less  than  J  inch  thick  the  elongation  shall  be  5% 

6.  Bending  Ted.  Test  specimens  for  bendingf  shall  lje  bent  cold  to 
the  following  angles  without  fracture  on  the  outside  of  the  bent  portion: 

Around  twice  their  own  diameter.  Around  their  own  diameter. 

For  specimens  i  inch  thick     80°.  For  specimens  J  inch  thick  130°. 

For  specimens!  J  inch  thick    90°.  For  specimens  tV  inch  thick  140°, 

For  specimens  }  inch  thick  110°.  For  sijecimens  ^  inch  thick  180", 

*Sl«l  ol  thii  h»rdne>s  should  not  bt  uspd  unkss  inou(h  of  it  ia  Xo  he  bought  to  wirrim  the 
nuking  of  complete  uits  11  pei  (peciSciiioDi.  Ordin«r;r  mild  it»l  miy  be  purehiscd  in  the 
open  market  without  ipecificitions.     In  using  steel  bought  in  open  market,  it  it  not  nlc  to  count 

tThc  most  ImpoTlant  leal  of  all  li  the  bending  test,  but  any  toll  iteal  will  itand  tha  b«ndinc 
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No  steel  which  fails  to  pass  the  bending  test  shall  under  any  circum- 
stances be  used. 

7.  Test  PleuB  uid  Msthods  of  TsBtmg.  Where  practicable  the 
standard  test  specimen  of  eight-inch  (8*^  g^ged  leni^h  shall  be  used  to 
determine  the  physical  properties  specified  in  paragraphs  Nos.  4  and  5. 
The  standard  shape  of  the  test  specimen  for  sheared  plates  shall  be  as 
shown  by  the  following  sketch: 


U{  7B.BO")-.    y 

I         ABOUT  ff 


""T 


f= 


For  material  from  which  it  is  impracticable  to  obtain  test  specimens 
like  those  for  sheared  plates,  the  test  specimen  may  be  planed  or  turned 
parallel  throughout  its  entire  length;  and  in  all  cases  where  possible  two 
opposite  sides  of  the  test  specimen  shall  be  the  rolled  surfaces.  Small 
rolled  bars  of  uniform  section  shall  be  tested  full  size  as  rolled, 

S.  All  test  s[}ecimens  shall  be  cut  from  the  finished  material  as  it 
comes  from  the  rolls,  unless  such  materials  are  to  be  annealed,  in  which 
case  the  test  specimens  will  be  taken  after  the  annealing  process.  In  case 
several  shapes  are  rolled  from  one  heat,  two  test  specimens  will  be  taken 
from  two  different  shapes,  representing  their  class,  for  tension,  and  two 
for  bending.  When  only  one  shajje  is  rolled  from  a  heat,  two  test  speci- 
mens for  tension  and  two  for  bending  will  be  taken  from  each  ten  'tons 
or  fraction  thereof. 

9.  Where  practicable  the  bending  test  specimen  shall  be  one  and 
one-half  inches  (ij")  wide,  and  for  material  three-quarters  inch  (j")  and 
less  in  thickness,  this  specimen  shall  have  the  natural  rolled  surface  on 
two  opposite  sides.  For  material  more  than  three-quarters  inch  (J*^  thick, 
the  bending  test  specimen  may  he  cut  to  one-half  inch  (J")  thick. 

10.  The  bending  test  may  l>e  made  by  pressure  or  by  blows. 

ji.  In  case  a  test  specimen  develops  flaws  or  In  case  it  breaks  outside 
of  the  middle  third  of  its  gaged  length,  it  may  be  discarded  and  another  test 
specimen  substituted  therefor. 
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I  a.  For  the  purposes  of  this  specificatii>n,  the  yield  point  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  careful  observation  of  the  drop  of  the  beam,  or  halt  in  the 
gage,  of  the  testing  machine. 

13.  In  order  to  determine  if  the  material  conforms  to  the  chemical 
limitations  prescribed  in  paragraph  No.  3  herein,  analysis  shall  be  made 
of  clean  drillings  taken  from  a  small  test  ingot. 

14.  Variation  in  Woight.  A  variation  in  cross  section  or  weight  of 
more  than  2j%  from  that  specified  will  be  sufficient  cause  for  rejection. 

15.  nnisb.  Finished  material  must  be  free  from  injurious  seams, 
flaws,  or  cracks,  and  have  a  workmanlike  finish. 

16.  AnnsftUtig.  All  bars  which,  owii^  to  their  shape  or  size,  are 
liable  to  be  under  strain  after  cooling,  must  be  reheated  to  a  temperature 
not  less  than  1230°  (Fahrenheit)  nor  more  than  1375°,  and  this  beating 
and  subsequent  cooling  must  be  done  in  an  approi 
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CHAPTER  IV 
THE  CHOICE  OF  CEMENT 

When  the  construction  under  consideration  is  not  of  a  grade  to  warrant 
the  testing  of  different  cements  before  making  a  selection,  the  question 
often  arises  as  to  whether,  for  example,  Portland  or  Natural  cement  is 
most  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  economy,  or  whether  common  lime 
or  a  mixture  of  lime  and  cement  is  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

Although  the  decision  must  often  depend  upon  local  conditions,  a  few 
general  rules  may  be  formulated  relating  to  the  classes  of  construction  for 
which  different  kinds  of  cement  and  lime  are  adapted,  followed  by  illustra- 
tions of  the  methods  for  making  a  selection  where  there  is  a  choice  between 
two  cements  and  between  different  brands  of  the  same  cement. 

THE  GLASS  OF  OEHEHT 

Portland  Oement  should  be  used  in  concrete  and  mortar  for  structures 
subjected  to  severe  or  repeated  stresses;  for  structures  requiring  strength 
at  short  periods  of  time;  for  concrete  building  construction;  for  work  laid 
under  water  or  with  which  water  will  come  in  contact  immediately  after 
placing;  for  thin  walls  subjected  to  water  pressure;  for  masonry  exposed  to 
wear  or  to  the  elements;  and  for  all  other  purposes  where  its  cost  will  be 
less  than  that  of  Natural  cement  concrete,  or  mortar  of  similar  quality. 

Natural  OAtoent  may  be  substituted  for  Portland  in  concrete,  if  economy 
demands  it,  for  dry  unexposed  foundations  where  the  load  in  compression 
can  never  exceed,  say,  75  lb.  per  square  inch  (5  tons  per  sq.  ft.)  and  will 
not  be  imposed  until  three  months  after  placing;  for  backing  or  lilling  in 
massive  concrete  or  stone  masoniy  where  weight  and  mass  are  the 
essential  elements;  for  sub-pavements  of  streets,  and  for  sewer  founda- 
tions. 

In  mortar  Natural  cement  is  adapted  for  ordinary  brickwork  not  sub- 
jected to  high  water  pressure  or  to  contact  with  water  until,  say,  one  month 
after  laying,  and  for  ordinary  stone  masonry  where  the  chief  requisite  is 
weight  and  mass. 

Natural  cement  concrete  or  mortar  should  never  be  allowed  to  freeze, 
^ould  never  be  laid  under  water,  in  exposed  situations,  in  columns,  beams, 
floors  or  building  walls,  or  in  marine  construction. 
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Mixtures  of  PortUnd  uid  Hatnrtl  Oaments,  unless  mixed  at  the  factory 
and  sold  as  Improved  Natural  Hydraulic  Cements,  are  not  advised  under 
any  conditions. 

Sand  Ooment*  is  recommended  by  the  United  States  Army  Enpneers 
for  groutingi,  and  it  is  sometimes  employed  as  a.  substitute  for  Natural 
cement.  Its  use  in  place  of  pure  Pordand  cement  is  often  worth  investiga- 
tion and  testing  in  combination  with  the  aggregate. 

Pnuolao  or  fUag  Oementi  are  limited  to  certain  proper  uses  by  the 
engineer  officers  of  the  U.  S.  ArmyJ  as  follows: 

Puzzolan  cement  never  becomes  extremely  hard  like  Portland,  but 
Puzzolan  mortars  and  concretes  are  tougher  or  less  brittle  than  Portland. 

The  cement  is  well  adapted  for  use  in  sea  water, §  and  generally  in  all 
positions  where  constantly  exposed  to  moisture,  such  as  in  foundations  of 
buildings,  sewers,  and  drains,  and  underground  works  generally,  and  in  the 
interior  of  heavy  masses  of  masonry  or  concrete. 

It  is  unfit  for  use  when  subjected  to  mechanical  wear,  attrition,  or 
blows.  It  should  never  be  used  where  it  may  be  exposed  for  long  periods 
to  dry  air,  even  after  it  has  well  set.  It  will  turn  white  and  disintegrate, 
due  to  the  oxidation  of  its  sulphides  at  the  surface  under  such  exposure. 

Hydranlic  Lime,  which  has  the  pro|>erty  of  setting  under  water,  is  exten< 
sivcly  employed  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  especially  in  France,  when 
in  the  United  States  common  lime  would  be  used,  and  frequently  in  place 
of  hydrauhc  cement.  Beton-Coignet  is  a  mixture  of  hydraulic  lime  with 
cement  and  sand.  Candlotf]  gives  as  the  proportions  most  frequently  em- 
ployed, I  cubic  meter  (35.3  cu.  ft.)  sand,  125  to  150  kilograms  (276  to  331 
lb.)  hme,  and  50  lo  60  kilograms  (no  to  132  lb.)  cement.  Hydraulic 
lime  is  not  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

Cotamon  Lime  is  not  suitable  for  a  principal  ingredient  in  concrete. 
It  will  not  set  in  contact  with  water,  sustain  heavy  loads,  or  resist  wear. 

The  use  of  lime  mortar,  in  the  building  laws  of  some  cities,  is  limilec'.  to 
chimney  construclion  in  frame  buildings,  while  other  cities  permit  its  use 
in  walls  of  all  except  fireproof  buildings.  The  Boston  building  laws  (1896) 
limit  the  stresses  on  brick  laid  in  lime  mortar  to  7  tons  i>er  square  foot- 
Lime  and  Natural  Oement  mortar  is  suitable  for  ordinary  building 
brickwork,  for  light  rubble  foundations  and  for  building  walls. 
Lime  and  Portland  Oement  mortar  is  adapted  for  the  same  purposes 

•S«e  pige  48. 

■fProffSBional  Papfrs  No.  18. 

jprofritional  P?pi;rs  No.  18. 

iSnr  Chipter  XVI,  by  B.  Frrel. 

IICiiMME  et  Chaui  Hvdrauliqurc,  1898,  p.  iSg. 
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as  mortars  of  lime  and  Natural  cement,  but  are  of  superior  quality  and 
strenf^h. 

Hydnted  Lime'*  is  preferable  to  common  lime  paste  or  putty  for  use 
with  Portland  cement,  because  if  properly  manufactured  it  is  more  thor- 
oughly slaked  and  is  easily  handled  and  measured. 

Ohoice  D«t«nnined  b;  Oost.  —  When  the  character  of  the  structure 
admits  of  either  Portland  or  Natural  cement,  the  choice  is  based  upon  the 
relative  cost,  which,  in  turn,  is  dependent  upon  the  proportions  that  may 
be  adopted  in  either  case.  The  sand  in  Portland  cement  mortar  is  usually 
limited,  by  practical  considerations  of  handling  with  the  trowel,  to  propor- 
tions 1 :  3  in  some  instances  and  to  1 :  4  in  others,  while  the  most  common 
proportions  for  Natural  cement  mortar  are  1:  2,  that  is,  one  part  cement  to 
two  parts  sand,  by  volume. 

The  relative  cost,  after  assuming  the  proportions  of  the  two  substitute 
classes  of  mortar,  is  governed  primarily  by  the  quantity  of  cement  in  a 
cubic  yard  of  mortar.  For  example,  from  table  on  page  229,  ^.^2  bbl. 
of  cement  (based  on  a  barrel  of  3.8  cu.  ft.)  are  required  per  cubic  yard  of 
I :  a  mortar,  while  2.48  bbl.  are  required  for  1:3  mortar.  Hence,  if  a 
decision  lies  between  i :  2  Natural  mortar  and  i :  3  Portland  mortar,  and 
the  smaller  item  of  quantity  of  sand  is  disregarded,  the  mortar  produced 
from  Natural  cement  at  ti  .00  per  barrel  will  cost  the  same  as  that  produced 

from  Portland  cement  at  (Ji.ooX  ^-^)  =  $,.34  per  barrel.     Similarly, 

2.48 

since  1:4  mortar  requires  1.98  bbls.  of  cement  per  cubic  yard,  Portland 
cement  mortar  one  part  cement  to  4  parts  sand  is  equivalent  in  cost  to  i:  a 
Natural  cement  mortar  when  Natural  cement  is  $1.00  per  barrel  and 

Portland  cement  is  ($1.00  X  — — )=  $1.68  per  barrel;  that  is,  when  Port- 

1.98 

land  cement  delivered  on  the  job  costs  68%  more  than  Natural  cement. 
Allowance  for  difference  in  quantity  of  sand  brings  the  Portland  values  still 
lower,  as  shown  in  the  table  on  page  45.  With  Portland  and  Natural  ce- 
ment mortars  of  equal  cost,  the  Natural  cement  produces  brickwork  of 
lower  cost  because,  a  fact  usually  o\'erlooked  in  estimates,  a  bricklayer  can 
lay  in  a  given  time  about  icfl/c  more  brick  with  Natural  cement  mortar 
of  proportions  1 :  a  than  with  Portland  cement  mortar  of  proportions, 
say,  1:3. 

From  the  results  of  the  comparatively  few  available  tests,  Portland 
cement  concrete  at  the  age  of  six  months  appears  to  be  at  least  three  times 

Vug,  17,  IJOj,  p.  1^,  mi  Chirlii  Warner  in 
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as  strong  as  Natural  cement  concrete  in  the  same  proportions,  while  at 
earlier  periods  the  ratio  is  still  larger.  Since  Portland  cement  t 
mixed  i:  a :  4  is  only  about  r  J  times  stronger  than  a  1:4:  8  Portland  no 
it  is  very  evident  that  the  choice  between  Portland  and  Natural  cement 
for  concrete  is  determined,  as  in  mortars,  by  practical  considerations 
other  than  relative  strength. 

The  following  elementary  example  illustrates  the  method  of  estimating 
the  comparative  cost  of  Portland  and  Natural  cement  concrete; 

Example.  —  What  price  can  be  paid  per  barrel  for  Portland  cement  lo 
make  a  concrete  i :  4 :  8  of  equivalent  cost  to  a  i :  2 :  4  Natural  cement  con- 
crete, if  Natural  cement  costs  $1.00  per  barrel,  sand  $0.75  per  cubic  yard, 
and  stone  having  45%  voids  $1.50  per  cubic  yard? 

Solution.  —  By  reference  to  the  table  of  quantities  of  materials  on  page 
17,  we  find  that  the  1:2:4  Natural  concrete  will  cost  per  cubic  yard  for 
materials  only: 

:.57  barrels  cement  at  $1.00 •'■57 

0.44  cubic  yards  sand  "    0.7; 0.33 

Total  materials $3.13 

The  sand  and  stone  for  the  1:4:8  Portland  mixture  will  cost,  on  the  other 

hand,  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete: 

0.48  cubic  yards  sand  al  $0.75 $0.36 

0.96    "  "       stone "    1.50 1-44 

Cost  of  sand  and  stone ti.So 

Subtracting  $1.80  from  $3.22  leaves  a  difference  of  $1.42  which  may  be 
paid  for  the  Portland  cement  in  one  cubic  yard  of  concrete,  and  since  by 
the  quantity  table  0.85  barrels  of  cement  are  required  for  a  cubic  yard  of 
1:4:8  concrete,  the  price  tor  the  Portland  cement  may  be  $1,42  ^  0.85  «= 
ti.67  per  barrel. 

If  the  Natural  cement  had  cost  $1.25  per  barrel,  the  price  which  could 
have  been  paid  for  Portland  would  have  been  approximately  25% 
higher  or  $2,09  per  barrel. 

This  determination  may  be  expressed  in  a  formula: 
am+bn+cr-  (fn+c'r) 


in  which  a,  b,  and  c  represent  respectively  the  quantities  of  cement,  sand, 
and  stone  required  for  a  cubic  yard  of  the  Natural  cement  concrete,  and 
m,  n,  and  r  their  respective  unit  costs,  while  o',  l/,  and  c'  represent  similar 
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quantities  for  the  Portland  tement  concrete,  and  x  the  required  price  per 
barrel  of  the  Portland  cement. 

The  following  table  is  made  out  on  this  basis. 
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The  equivalent  prices  for  Portland  cement  in  mortars  will  be  still  nearer 
the  price  for  Natural  if  allowance  is  made  for  the  difference  in  the  labor  of 
laying  brick,  which  in  some  cases  may  correspond  to  a  difference  of  30 
cents  per  barrel  of  cement.  It  ts  evident  from  the  table  that  for  mortar 
Portland  can  rarely  be  substituted  for  Natural  cement  without  increasing 
the  cost  of  the  work.  A  field  still  open  for  investigation  is  the  employment 
as  a  substitute  for  Natural  cement  of  Portland  cement  mixed  with  slaked 
lime  or  hydrated  lime.  The  lime  is  so  finely  divided  that  it  fills  the  voids 
and  thus  permits  the  use  of  more  sand. 


SELECTION  OP  TBS  BRAND 

A  precise  comparison  of  costs  of  different  brands  of  the  same  class  of 
cement  is  impossible  without  thorough  laboratory  tests,  described  in 
Chapter  VII,  page  63.  If  the  choice  lies  between  two  cements  both  of 
which  have  been  found  to  be  sound  (see  p.  77)  and  to  set  up  properly,  the 
degree  of  fineness,  which  may  be  readily  ascertained  with  two  sieves  as 
described  on  page  67,  is  an  aid  to  the  decision.  The  finer  cement  will 
usually  produce  the  stronger  mortar. 

The  cheapest  cement  is  not  always  the  most  economical.  A  method  of 
comparing  the  relative  economy  of  cements  offered  by  bidders  at  different 
prices  is  illustrated  in  the  following  table  for  which  the  authors  are  indebted 
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tc  Mr.  D.  M,  Andrews.  Ten  btands  of  Portland  cement  were  submitted 
to  the  Government  at  prices  ranging  from  $3-77  to  $3-29.*  Experiments 
showed  that  sample  No.  5  was  the  strongest,  with  No.  4  a  close  second. 
The  relative  strength  of  the  different  brands  in  proportions  1 :  3,  based 
on  the  strongest  as  ic».o,  is  given  in  the  column  headed  Relative  Strength 
of  Mortar,  and  the  column  following  this  gives  the  product  of  the  relative 
strength  multiplied  by  the  relative  cheapness.  In  the  case  under  consider- 
ation brand  No.  5  was  selected  for  purchase,  because,  although  No.  4 
gave  higher  economy,  it  appeared  slightly  unsound.  Other  data  with 
reference  to  each  brand  was  observed,  including  the  volumes  of  the  barrels, 
their  gross  net  weights,  the  percentages  of  water  used  in  mixing  the  pastes 
and  mortar,  the  time  of  setting  of  the  mortar,  and  the  strength  and  relative 
economy  of  mortars  with  sand  proportioned  to  price  of  cement,  that  is,  for 
example, using  19%  more  sand  with  cement  No.  10  than  with  No.  i,  because 
the  former's  price  was  i<f/i  greater. 

•The  price  of  Portlind  ccmtnt  hat  tincr  twrn  mawriilly  lowered. 

Relallvt  Economy  oj  Different  FrUed  Forlland  Cements. 
By  D.  M.  .Andrews. 
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CHAPTER  V 
CLASSIFICATION  OF  CEMENTS. 

From  an  engineering  standpoint,  limes  and  cements  may  be  classified  aa 

Portland  cement. 

Natural  cement. 

Puzzolan  cement. 

Hydraulic  time. 

Common  lime. 
Typical  analyses  of  each  of  these  are  presented  in  the  following  table. 
The  composition  of  Natural  cement,  even  different  samples  of  the  same 
brand,  is  so  extremely  variable  that  their  analyses  cannot  be  regarded  as 
characteristic  of  locality. 


Typical  Analyses  oj  Ctmertts. 
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FOBTLAKD  OEUENTt 

Portland  cement  is  defined  by  Mr.  Edwin  C.  Eckel  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  as  follows:  "By  the  tenii  Portland  cement  is  to  be 
understood  the  material  obtained  by  finely  pulverizing  clinker  produced  by 
Durning  to  semi-fusion  an  intimate  artificial  mixture  of  finely  ground 
calcareous  and  argillaceous  materials,  this  mixture  consisting  approxi< 
malely  of  3  parts  of  lime  carbonate  to  i  part  of  silica,  alumina  and  iron 
oxide." 

The  definition  is  often  further  limited  by  specifying  that  the  finished 
product  must  contain  at  least  1.7  timesasmuchlime,  by  weight,  as  of  silica, 
alumina,  and  iron  oxide  together. 

The  only  surely  distinguishing  test  of  Portland  cement  is  its  chemical 
analysis  and  its  specific  gravity.  (See  pp.  64  and  65.)  In  the  field  it  may 
often  be  recognized  by  its  cold  bluish  gray  color  (see  p.  113),  although 
the  color  of  Puzzolan  and  of  some  Natural  cements  is  so  similar  that  this 
is  by  no  means  a  positive  indication. 

The  term  Katural  PorUuid  Oemsnt  arose  from  the  discovery  in  Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer,  France,  as  early  as  1846,  of  a  natural  rock  of  suitable  com- 
position for  Portland  cement.  A  similar  discovery  in  Pennsylvania  gave 
rise  to  the  same  term  in  America,  but  the  manufacturers  soon  found  it 
necessary  to  add  to  the  cement  rock  a  small  percentage  of  purer  limestone. 
Since  the  chemical  composition  of  Portland  cement,  as  defined  above,  is 
substantially  uniform  regardless  of  the  materials  from  which  it  is  made, 
in  the  United  States  the  terms  "natural"  and  "artificial"  are  meaningless. 

In  France,  cements  intermediate  between  Roman  and  Portland  are 
called  "natural  Portlands."* 

Sand  Cement.  Sand  or  silica  cement  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  Port- 
land cement  with  a  pure,  clean  sand  very  finely  ground  together  in  a 
tube  mill  or  similar  machine.  For  the  best  grades  the  proportions  of 
cement  to  sand  are  1:1,  although  as  lean  a  mixture  as  i :  6  has  been  made 
to  compete  with  Natural  cements.  The  coarser  particles  in  any  Portland 
cement  have  little  cementitious  value,  hence  if  a  portion  of  the  cement  is 
replaced  by  inert  matter  and  the  whole  ground  extremely  fine,  its  advocates 
maintain  that  the  product  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  unadulterated  article. 
As  made  in  the  United  States,  the  mixture  is  ground  so  fine  that  g^^/(  of  it 
will  pass  through  a  sieve  having  200  meshes  to  the  linear  inch,  and  all  of 
the  5%  of  residuum  is  said  to  be  sand.  In  other  words,  all  of  the  cement 
passes  a  No.  200  sieve. 

t  A  siib-clasi;:ficaIion  of  Portland  crmmt  is  presfnW.l  on  p»ge  SJ. 
•  Cudlot'E  Cimtnli  ct  Cham  Hydrauliquri.    1S98,  p.  I^. 
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NATURU.  OEUENT 

Natural  cement  is  "made  by  calcining  natural  rock  at  a  heat  below 
incipient  fusion,  and  grinding  the  product  to  powder."*  Natural  cement 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  clay  than  hydraulic  lime,  and  is  consequently 
more  strongly  hydraulic.  Its  composition  is  extremely  variable  on  account 
of  the  difference  in  the  rock  used  in  manufacture. 

Natural  cements  in  the  United  States  in  numerous  instances  bear  the 
names  of  the  localities  where  first  manufactured.  For  example,  Rosendale 
cement,  a  term  heard  In  New  York  and  New  England  more  frequently 
than  Natural  cement,  was  originally  manufactured  in  Rosendale,  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y.  Louisville  cement  first  came  from  Louisville,  Ky. 
The  James  River,  Milwaukee,  Utica,  and  Akron  are  other  Natural 
cements  named  for  localities. 

The  United  States  produces  a  few  brands  of  "Improved  Natural  Hy- 
draulic Cement,"  intermediate  in  quality  between  Natural  and  Portland, 
by  mixing  inferior  Portland  cement  with  Natural  cement  clinker. 

In  England  the  best  known  Natural  cement  is  called  Roman  cement. 
Occasionally  one  hears  (he  term  Parker's  Cement,  so  called  from  the  name 
of  the  discoverer  in  England. 

LE    OHATEUKB'S    OLA&SIFIOATIOK    OF    NATURAL    0EHXHT8 

In  France  there  are  several  classes  of  Natural  cement.     Mr.  H.  Le 
Chatelierf  classifies  Natural  cements  as  those  obtained  "by  the  heating  of 
limestone  less  rich  in  lime  than  the  limestone  for  hydraulic  lime.    They 
■   may  be  divided  into  three  classes: 

"Quick-setting  cements,  such  as  Vassy    and  Roman    (Ciments    h 

prise  rapide,  Vassy,  remain); 
"  Slow- set  ting  cements  (Ciments  h  prise  demi-lente); 
"Grappiers  cement  (Ciments  de  grappiers). 
"TMSyOsments  are  obtained  by  the  heating  of  limestone  containing 
.nuch  clay,  at  a  very  low   temperature,  just  sutficient  to   decarbonate 
the  lime.    They  are  characterized  by  a  very  rapid  set,  followed  afterwards 
by  an  e.ttremely  slow  hardening,  much  slower  than  that  of  Portland  ce- 
ments." 

"They  differ  from  Portland  cements  by  containing  a  much  higher  per- 
centage of  sulphuric  acid,  which  appears  to  be  one  of  their  essential  ele- 
ments, and  a  much  lower  percentage  of  lime. 

*Pr<]h»wnal  Papers,  No.  28,  U.  S.  Army  Engineer!,  p.  ]]• 

IPtoc^iMi  d'Estai  de>  Mat«riaui  Hrdciuliqucs,  Annales  des  Minn,  1893. 
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"  Blow-Setting  0«m«iit8,  by  the  high  (emperature  of  calcination, 
approach  Portland  cements,  but  the  natural  limestones  never  possess 
the  homc^eneity  of  artificial  mixtures,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
in  these  cements  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  free  lime."  The 
composition  of  these  products  varies  from  that  of  the  Vassy  cements  to 
that  of  the  real  Portlands. 

"  Orappien  0«m«nts*  are  obtained  by  the  grinding  of  particles  which 
have  escaped  dtsinlegralion  in  the  manufacture  of  hydraulic  limes.  These 
grappiers  are  a  mixture  of  four  distinct  materials,  two  of  which,  com- 
pletely inert,  are  unburned  limestone  and  the  clinkers  formed  by  contact 
with  the  siliceous  walls  of  furnaces,  and  two  of  which,  strongly  hydraulic, 
are  unslaked  lime  and  true  slow-setting  cemenl.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  latter  i^hould  predominate  in  the  grappiers  for  their  grinding  to  gi\'e 
a  useful  product.  The  grappter  of  cement  is  obtained  regularly  only 
by  the  heating  of  a  limestone  but  slightly  aluminous  and  containing 
about  three  equivalents  of  carbonate  of  lime  for  one  of  silica;  its  pro- 
duction necessitates  a  heating  at  high  temperature. 

"These  grappiers  cements  are  even  more  apt  to  contain  free  lime  than 
the  Natural  cements  of  slow  set  which  are  obtained  by  the  heating  of  lime- 
stone containing  much  more  alumina.  Because  of  their  constitution,  also, 
the  grappiers  cements  may  var}'  greatly  in  composition  since  they  are 
produced  by  the  grinding  of  a  mixture  of  grains  of  cement  and  of  various 
inert  materials.  The  cement  grains  have  very  nearly  the  composition 
of  tricalcium  silicate  (SiO,  3  CaO)." 

PnZZOLAK  OB  SLAO  OEHEMT 

Puzzolan  cement  is  the  product  resulting  from  mixing  and  grinding 
together  in  definite  proportions  slaketl  lime  and  [granulated  bias!  furnace 
slag  or  natural  puzzolanic  matter  (such  as  puzzolan,  santorin  earth,  or 
trass  obtained  from  volcanic  tufa). 

The  ancient  Roman  cements  belonged  to  the  class  of  Puzzolans.  They 
were  made  by  mechanically  mixing  slaked  lime  with  natural  puzzolana 
formed  from  the  fusion  of  natural  rock  found  in  the  volcanic  regions  of 
Italy.  In  Germany,  trass,  a  volcanic  product  related  to  Puzzolan,  has 
been  used  with  lime  in  the  manufacture  of  cements. 

Blast  furnace  slag  is  essentially  an  artificial  puzzolana,  formed  by  the 
combustion  in  a  blast  furnace,  and  the  puzzolan  or  slag  cements  of  the 
United  States  are  ground  mixtures  of  granulated  blast  furnace  slag,  of 
special  composition,  and  slaked  lime. 

•Cemtnli  esBcnIiill?  of  ihe  Grappitre  tins  m  the  Uniwd  Stitu  »rc  Irrmcd  "  Non-Staininf; 
Crmcnls."     These  msy  elcwly  ipproaih  Pinlind  wmenl  in  Urength. 
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A  Board  of  Engineers  ofiScers,  U.  S.  A.,  presented  in  1901  the  following 
conclimons,*  based,  undoubtedly,  on  the  exhaustive  studies  upon  the  sub- 
ject made  by  a  previous  Boardf  having  the  same  chairman,  Major  W.  L, 
Marshall: 

This  term  (slag  or  Puzzolan  cement)  is  applied  to  cement  made  by  in- 
timately mixing  by  grinding  together  granulated  blast-fumace  slag  of  a 
certain  quality  and  slaked  lime,  without  calcination  subsequent  to  the 
mixing.  This  is  the  only  cement  of  the  Puzzolan  class  to  be  found  in  our 
markets  (often  branded  as  Portland),  and  as  true  Portland  cement  is  now 
made  having  slag  for  its  hydraulic  base,  the  term  "  slag  cement "  should 
be  dropped  and  the  generic  term  Puzzolan  be  used  in  advertisements  and 
specifications  for  such  cements. 

Puzzolan  cement  made  from  slag  is  characterized  physically  by  its  light 
lilac  color;  the  absence  of  grit  attending  fine  grinding  and  the  extreme 
subdivision  of  its  slaked  lime  element;  its  low  specific  gravity  (2.6  to  j.8) 
compared  with  Portland  (3  to  3,5);  and  by  the  intense  bluish  green  color 
in  the  fresh  fracture  after  long  submersion  in  water,  due  to  the  presence 
of  sulphides,  which  color  fades  after  exposure  to  dry  air. 

The  oxidation  of  sulphides  in  dry  air  is  destructive  of  Puzzolan  cement 
mortars  and  concretes  so  exposed.  Puzzolan  is  usually  very  finely  ground, 
and  when  not  treated  with  soda  sets  more  slowly  than  Portland.  It 
stands  storage  well,  but  cements  treated  with  soda  to  quicken  setting  be- 
come again  very  slow  setting,  from  the  carbonization  of  the  soda  (as  welt 
as  the  lime)  element  after  long  storage. 

Puzzolan  cement  properly  made  contains  no  free  or  anhydrous  lime, 
does  not  warp  or  swell,  but  is  liable  to  fail  from  cracking  and  shrinkage 
(at  the  surface  only)  in  dry  air. 

Mortars  and  concretes  made  from  Puzzolan  approximale  in  tensile 
strength  similar  mixtures  of  Portland  cement,  but  their  resistance  lo 
crushing  is  less,  the  ratio  of  crushing  to  tensile  strength  being  about  6  to 
7  to  1  for  Puzzolan,  and  9  to  11  to  i  for  Portland.  On  account  of  its 
extreme  fine  grinding  Puzzolan  often  gives  nearly  as  great  tensile  strength 
in  3  to  I  mixtures  as  neat. 

Puzzolan  permanently  assimilates  but  little  water  compared  with  Port- 
land, its  lime  being  already  hydrated.  Tt  should  be  used  in  comparatively 
dry  mixtures  well  rammed,  but  while  requiring  little  water  for  chemical 
reactions,  it  requires  for  permanency  in  the  air  constant  or  continuous 
moisture. 

Puzzolanic  material  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Mlchaelis,  of  Germany, 
and  Mr.  R.  Feret,  of  France  (see  Chapter  XVI),  as  a  valuable  addition 
to  Portland  cement  designed  for  use  In  sea  water. 

^ProfeuiaDal  PupHS  No.  18,  p.  iB. 

-fSEport  of  iht  Board  of  tl.  S.  Army  En[inecn  on  SucI  Ponlind  CemeDC,  190a,  p.  Ji. 
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HTDRAULIO  LIHE 

The  hydraulic  properties  of  a  lime,  —  its  ability  to  harden  under  water, 
—  are  due  to  the  presence  of  clay,  or,  more  correctly,  to  the  silica  contained 
in  the  clay.  Hydraulic  lime  is  still  used  to  quite  an  extent  in  Europe, 
espedaUy  in  France,  as  a  substitute  for  hydraulic  cement.  The  celebrated 
lime-of-Teil  of  France  is  a  hydraulic  lime. 

Mr.  Edwin  C.  Eckel  states*  that  "theoretically  the  proper  composition 
for  a  hydraulic  limestone  should  be  calcium  carbonate  86.8%,  silica  13.  J%- 
The  hydraulic  limestones  in  actual  use,  however,  u&uaUy  carry  a  much 
higher  silica  percentage,  reaching  at  times  to  25%,  while  alumina  and  iron 
are  commonly  present  in  quantities  which  may  be  as  high  as  6%.  The 
lime  content  of  the  limestones  commonly  used  varies  from  55%  to  6$% ." 

Although  the  chemical  composition  of  hydraulic  lime  is  similar  to  Port- 
land cement,  its  specific  gravity  is  much  lowefj  lying  between  2.5  and  2.8. f 

In  the  manufacture  of  hydraulic  lime  the  limestone  of  the  required  com- 
position is  burned,  generally  in  continuous  kilns,  and  then  sufficient  water 
is  added  to  slake  the  free  lime  produced  so  as  to  form  a  powder  without 
crushing. 

OOUMON  UMB 

The  commercial  lime  of  the  United  States  is  "quicklime,"  which  is 
chiefly  calcium  oxide  (CaO). 

Lime  is  now  manufactured  by  a  continuous  process.  Limestone  of  a 
rather  soft  texture,  so  as  to  be  as  free  as  possible  from  silica,  iron  and 
alumina,  Is  charged  into  the  top  of  a  kiln  which  may  be,  say,  40  ft.  high 
by  10  ft.  in  diameter.  The  fuel  is  introduced  into  combustion  chambers 
near  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  and  the  finished  product  is  drawn  out  from  time 
to  time  through  another  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  The  tempera- 
ture of  calcination  may  range  from  1400°  Fahr.  (760°  Cent.)  to,  at  times, 
3,000°  Fahr.  (1,090°  Cent.).  The  product  (see  analysis,  p.  47),  in  ordi- 
nary iime  of  the  best  quality,  is  nearly  pure  calcium  oxide  (CaO).  Upon 
the  addition  of  water  the  lime  slakes,  forming  calcium  hydrate  (CaHjOj), 
and,  with  the  continued  addition  of  water,  increases  in  bulk  to  twice 
to  three  times  the  original  loose  and  dry  volume  of  the  lump  lime 
as  measured  in  the  cask.  In  this  plastic  condition  it  is  termed  by 
plasterers  "putty"  or  "paste." 

The  setting  of  lime  mortar  Is  the  result  of  three  distinct  processes 
which,  however,  may  all  go  on  more  or  leas  simultaneously.     First,  il 

•jJmwicaii  GtolniisI,  M»rch,  1901, p.  IJi. 

tCaodlM'i  CinientiM  Cham  HTdriuliquee,  itifi,  p.  16. 
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dries  out  and  becomes  firm.  Second,  during  this  operation,  the  calcic 
hydrate,  which  is  in  solution  in  the  water  of  which  the  mortar  is  made, 
crystallizes  and  binds  the  mass  together.  Hydrate  of  lime  is  soluble  In  831 
parts  of  water  at  78°  Fahr;  in  759  parts  at  32°  and  in  1136  parts  at  140°. 
Third,  as  the  per  cent,  of  water  in  the  mortar  is  reduced  and  reaches  five 
per  cent.,  carbonic  acid  begins  to  be  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere.  If 
the  mortar  contains  more  than  five  per  cent,  this  absorption  does  not  go 
on.  While  the  mortar  contains  as  much  as  0.7  per  cent,  the  absorption 
continues.  The  resulting  carbonate  probably  unites  with  the  hydrate  of 
lime  to  form  a  sub- carbon  ate,  which  causes  the  mortar  to  attain  a  harder 
set,  and  this  may  finally  be  converted  to  carbonate.  The  mere  drying 
out  of  mortar,  our  tests  have  shown,  is  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  resist 
the  pressure  of  masonry,  while  the  further  hardening  furnishes  the  neces- 
sary bond.* 

KUgiieHiui  UmM  evolve  less  heat  when  slaking,  expand  less,  and  set 
more  rapidly  than  pure  lime.    A  typical  analysis  is  given  on  page  47. 

Hydnted  Um«  is  the  powdered  product  formed  by  slaking  quick 
lime  with  the  requisite  amount  of  water.  The  material  as  it  comes  into 
commerce  is  a  very  finely  divided  white  powder,  and  if  properly  prepared 
contains  no  unhydrated  particles  of  lime. 

817B-OLAS8inOATION  OF  FOBTLAND  0EMEKT8 

In  addition  to  the  gray-colored  cements  for  ordinary  uses,  Portland 
cements  are  made  from  raw  materials  low  in  iron  so  as  to  produce  a  light- 
colored  cement,  and  also  from  raw  materials  low  in  aluminum  and  high  in 
iron  to  pnxluce  a  cement  which  better  resists  the  action  of  sea  water.  This 
leads  to  a  sub-classification  suggested  by  Mr.  Eckel.  The  distinction  is 
somewhat  arbitrary,  since  the  classes  grade  into  each  other,  while  normal 
Portlands  vary  in  the  relative  proportions  of  iron  and  alumina. 

(1)  Normal  Portlands.  Containing,  with  the  silica  and  lime,  both  alumina 
and  iron  oxide  in  appreciable  quantity;  usually  from  4  to  10  percent  alumina 
with  1.5  to  5  per  cent  iron  oxide.  Product:  the  ordinary  gray-colored 
commercial  cement. 

(2)  Low  Iron  PortUnda.  Containing  relatively  high  alumina,  with  only 
I  per  cent  or  less  of  iron  oxide.  Product;  white  or  very  light  colored,  quick 
setting,  usually  low  in  tensile  strength. 

(3)  High  Iron  Portluida.  Containing  relatively  high  iron,  with  less 
than  a  per  cent  of  alumina.  Product:  slow  setting,  high  tensile  strength  in 
long  time  tests,  resistant  to  sea  and  alkaline  waters. 

*  The  autbon  an  indebKd  10  Mr.  Clifioid  Ricbardioa  for  ihU  paragri[^ 
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CHAPTER  VI 
CHEMISTRY  OP  HYDRAULIC  CEMENTS* 

BY  SPENCER  B.  NEWBEHRY 

XNTBODUOTIOM 

Hydraulic  cements  are  compounds  coosislii^  chiefly  of  lime,  silica,  and 
alumina,  which  have  the  property,  when  mixed  to  a  paste  with  water,  of 
hardening  to  a  stone-like  mass.     They  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

I.  Portland  camont,  made  by  calcining  at  high  heat  An  artificial  mixture 
of  carbonate  of  lime  and  clay  or  slag,  in  exactly  correct  proportions,  and 
grinding  the  resulting  dinker  to  powder. 

3.  Mfttonl  esment,  made  by  burning  at  low  heat  limestone  containing 
excess  of  clay  and  usually  much  magnesia,  and  grinding  the  product  to 
powder. 

3.  HjdraoUe  Um«,  obtained  by  burning  limestone  containing  a  small 
amount  of  day,  slaking  by  sprinkling  with  water,  and  bolting  the  product. 

4.  PnuoUn  or  aUg  mment,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  certain  kinds  of 
volcanic  scoria,  or  of  blast  furnace  stag,  and  slaked  lime,  ground  together. 

Each  of  these  dasses  of  cement  shows  peculiar  qualities,  and  each  may 
have  advantages  for  certain  purposes.  Puzzolan  cement  is  that  used  by 
the  Romans,  and  many  striking  examples  of  its  durability  are  seen  in 
andent  structures.  Slag  cement,  a  mechanical  mixture  of  slag  and  slaked 
lime,  is  made  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  countr>,  and  finds  extended 
use  for  mortar  and  in  work  in  which  the  greatest  strength  and  hardness  are 
not  required.  Hydraulic  lime  is  made  chiefly  in  France,  and  is  but  little 
known  in  the  United  States.  Natural  cement  is  manufactured  on  a  very 
lai^e  scale  from  limestones  containing  a  large  proportion  of  clay.  It  is 
usually  quick-setting,  and  the  better  qualities  gain  very  good  strength  at 
long  periods  Owing  to  its  cheapness  it  is  extensively  used,  chiefly  as 
mortar  for  brickwork  and  masonry.  All  these  earlier  hydraulic  materials, 
however,  have  gradually  given  way  before  the  advance  of  Portland  cement, 
as  this  product  has  been  improved  in  quality  and  manufactured  on  a  con- 
stantly Increasing  scale. 

Portland  cement  was  first  made  in  England  in  1827,  and  named  from  the 

•The  aulhon  «re  inifcbtsd  to  Mr.  NewbeiTj  for  ihtt  chiptcr,  wKich  hat  bwn  tspKiilly  pre- 
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resemblance  in  color  of  the  hardened  cement  to  the  building  stone  quarried 
at  the  Idand  of  Portland. 

MATEMAM* 

As  above  stated,  hydraulic  lime  and  natural  cements  are  made  by  burning 
natural  limestones  containing  suitable  amounts  of  clay.  Portland  cement, 
CD  the  other  hand,  is  made  from  an  artificial  mixture  of  materials,  of  ex- 
actly correct  composition.  Limestones  containing  day  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  If  a  deposit  of  stone  containing  exactly  the  right  amount  of 
clay,  and  of  exactly  uniform  composition,  could  be  found,  Portland  cement 
could  be  made  from  it  simply  by  burning  and  grinding.  For  good  results, 
however,  the  composition  of  the  raw  material  must  be  exact,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  carbonate  of  Ume  in  it  must  not  vary  even  by  one  per  cent.  No 
natural  dep>osit  of  rock  of  exactly  this  correct  and  unvarying  composition 
is  known  or  likely  ever  to  be  found;  therefore  Portland  cement  is  always 
made  from  an  artificial  mixture,  usually,  if  free  from  organic  matter,  con- 
taining about  75%  carbonate  of  lime  and  25%  clay. 

For  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  the  materials  chiefly  used  are 
limestone,  chalk  or  marl,  and  clay.  In  southeastern  Pennsylvania  and 
western  New  Jersey  occurs  an  unlimited  deposit  of  ccmeiil  rock,  which 
consists  of  a  slate-like  limestone  containing  usually  rather  more  clay  than 
is  required  for  a  correct  mixture.  This  is  largely  used  for  Portland  cement 
manufacture,  and  is  generally  ground  with  a  small  amount  of  purer  lime- 
stone to  bring  it  to  correct  composition.  At  some  of  the  factories  in  that 
section  a  correct  mixture  is  obtained  by  grinding  together,  in  suitable  pro- 
portions, the  upper  and  lower  layers  of  the  quarry.  In  the  Central  States, 
pure  limestone,  or  marl  (a  soft  and  finely  divided  form  of  carbonate  ol 
lime)  and  clay,  are  the  materials  employed.  Whatever  the  materials  used, 
the  first  stage  of  the  process  is  the  preparation  of  an  intimate  and  finely 
ground  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  clay,  of  a  certain  definite  compo- 
sidon,  and  if  this  is  accomplished  the  resulting  cement  will  be  the  same, 
whatever  the  original  materials  may  have  been.  Success  in  Portland 
cement  manufacture  depends,  more  than  upon  all  other  features  of  the 
process,  in  extremely  fine  grinding  of  the  raw  materials.  Most  of  the 
faults  found  in  inferior  Portland  cement  are  due  to  neglect  in  this  regard. 
Either  the  wet  or  dry  process  may  be  used  in  preparing  the  mixture.  The 
material  is  then  dried  and  caldned  at  white  heat,  generally  in  revolving 
cylindrical  kilns,  from  which  it  issues  in  the  form  of  small,  black,  rounded 
fragments  of  clinker.  By  grinding  this  clinker  to  fine  powder  the  finished 
Portland  cement  is  obtained. 

*The  mueriili  fat  ccncnl  uicl  tbe  minuficlun  of  cemeiitaRiUatreiteil  w^^hapcrf  XXX. 
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Magnesia  in  Portland  cement,  beyond  a  small  percentage,  has  generally 
been  considered  objectionable.  But  little  positive  evidence  on  this  point 
is,  however,  available.    A  committee  of  the  German  Portland  Cement 

Manufacturers  Association,  many  years  ago,  reported  that  magnesia  up  to 
8  per  cent,  is  harmless.  Dyckerhoff,  a  member  of  the  committee,  presented 
a  minority  report  stating  that  he  had  found  more  than  4  per  cent,  injurious. 
The  subject  was  referred  to  another  committee,  in  1896,  but  this  committee 
laid  out  a  program  of  work  which  proved  impracticable  to  complete,  and 
nothing  further  has  been  accomplished.  Van  Blaese,  in  the  Thonindus- 
Iriezeitung,  1899,  page  213,  published  a  long  series  of  tests  of  cements  con- 
taining variable  proportions  of  magnesia,  which  show  that  cement  contain- 
ing 8  per  cent,  is  faultless,  while  that  containing  15  per  cent,  is  defective. 
The  writer  has  made  a  similar  series  of  experiments  and  has  found  that 
properly  prepared  cement  with  9  per  cent,  magnesia  passes  the  boiling  test 
perfectly,  while  that  with  15  per  cent,  magnesia  shows  expansion  cracks 
after  several  hours  boiling.  Comparative  tests  of  tensile  strength  and 
expansion  of  bars  of  these  cements,  over  long  periods,  are  now  in  progress. 
From  tiie  evidence  now  available  it  appears  that  the  presence  of  magnesia 
up  to  8  per  cent.,  in  a  properly  prepared  Portland  cement,  is  no  disadvan- 
tage. 

Sulphate  of  lime,  in  quantities  exceeding  about  a  per  cent.,  is  objectionable 
in  the  raw  material,  owing  to  liability  of  reduction  to  sulphide,  causing  the 
cement  to  turn  dark  blue  in  hardening  and  to  give  poor  tests,  especially 
with  sand.  This  fault  is  more  frequent  with  cement  burned  in  vertical 
Itilns  than  in  those  of  the  rotary  type,  since  the  former  are  more  liable  to 
imperfect  draft  and  consequent  reducing  action. 

Clay  for  Portland  cement  manufacture  should  he  highly  siliceous  and 
practically  free  from  coarse  sand.  Siliceous  clays,  in  which  the  silica  is 
from  2,5  to  3.0  times  the  sum  of  alumina  and  iron  oxide,  give  mixtures 
which  stand  the  high  heat  of  the  kiln  without  fusing,  produce  a  clinker 
which  is  comparatively  easy  to  grind,  and  yield  slow-setting  cements  which 
show  steady  gain  in  strength  over  long  periods.  More  aluminous  clays 
give  hard,  fusible  clinker  and  quick-setting  cement,  and  are  in  many  re- 
spects troublesome  to  use.  Highly  aluminous  cements  are  belie^■ed  to  be 
especially  severely  attacked  by  sea  water. 

Alkalies  (potash  and  soda)  appear  to  exert  very  little  influence,  in  the 
small  amounts  present  in  ordinary  clays,  on  the  character  of  burning  or 
quality  of  (he  resulting  cement.  Excess  of  alkalies  is  believed  to  make 
cement  unsound. 
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PROPORTION  or  nrORBDIENTS 

Although  Portland  cement  has  been  manufactured  since  1827,  definite 
rules  for  proportioning  the  ingredients  have  only  lately  been  established, 
and  are  yet  by  no  means  generally  accepted.  In  Germany  it  has  been 
customary  to  adjust  the  ingredienls,  as  recommended  by  Michaehs,  so  that 
the  "hydraulic  modulus,"  the  ratio  by  weight  of  lime  to  silica,  alumina 
and  iron  oidde,  shall  be  from  1.8  to  3.2.  It  has,  however,  become  gen- 
erally recognized  by  cement  chemists  that  much  more  lime  combines  with 
silica  than  with  alumina  or  iron  oxide.  The  "hydraulic  modulus"  is 
therefore  a  variable,  and  must  be  much  higher  in  the  case  of  siliceous 
materials  than  with  tho^  high  in  alumina  and  iron. 

A  clear  explanation  of  the  composition  of  Portland  cement  clinker  was 
first  given  by  Le  Chatelier  in  1887.  From  microscopic  examination  of 
clinker  and  hardened  cement  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chief 
constituent  of  Portland  cement  is  tri-calcium  silicate,  3CaO.SiO„  which 
is  the  active  element  in  the  hardening.  This  tri-siUcate  is  produced  by 
chemical  precipitation  from  a  mass  of  a  multiple  sllico-aluminate  nhich 
serves  as  a  vehicle  for  the  silica  and  lime  and  permits  their  combination, 
but  remains  inert  during  the  hardening.  Le  Chatelier  stated  that  the  lime 
and  magnesia  in  Portland  cement  should  not  exceed  a  maximum, 
CaO  +  MgO 


SiO,+  Al,0,  ■ 
nor  be  less  than  a  minimum, 

CaO+MgO 


(0 


-S  3  C«) 


SiO,— A1,0,— Fe,0, 
These  formulas  represent  chemical  equivalents  and  not  weights. 

The  best  brands  of  modem  Portland  cement  approach  pretty  closely  to 
the  above  maximum  formula,  while  one  corresponding  to  the  minimum 
formula  would  be  so  greatly  over-clayed  as  to  be  practically  useless. 

The  hardening  of  cement,  according  to  Le  Chatelier,  consisls  in  the  de- 
composition of  the  tri-silicate  by  water,  with  the  formation  of  crystalline 
calcium  hydrate  and  hydrated  mono- silicate. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  above  researches  the  constitution  of  clinker 
and  hardened  cement  have  been  investigated  by  numerous  experimenters, 
and  a  great  number  of  new  theories  have  been  propounded.  It  cannot  be 
said,  however,  that  any  of  Le  Chatelier's  important  statements  have  been 
disproved,  nor  that  any  material  advance  has  been  made  upon  the  theory 
which  he  proposed.    At  the  present  time  Portland  cement  clinker  is  re- 
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garded  by  nearly  all  cement  chemists  as  a  crystalline  mass  of  tri-caldum 
silicate,  imbedded  in  a  non- crystalline  magma  consisting  of  a  fusible  com- 
pound of  silica  and  lime  with  practically  all  the  alumina  and  iron  oxide. 

Le  Chatelier's  formulas  are  inconvenient  in  form  and  incomprehensiblt 
except  to  those  familiar  with  chemical  formulas.  The  writer  published  in 
1897  {Journal  0}  the  Society  oj  Chemical  Industry,  Nov.  30,  1897)  a  paper 
on  the  constitution  of  hydraulic  cements,  containing  an  account  of  a  series_ 
of  experiments  based  on  the  work  of  Le  Chatelier.  It  was  found  that  the 
maximum  of  time  which  could  be  brought  into  combination  to  produce  a 
sound  cement  is  three  molecules  foi'  each  molecule  of  silica  present,  and 
two  molecules  for  each  molecule  of  alumina.  The  composition  of  cement 
containing  the  maximum  of  lime  would  therefore  be  expressed  by  the  for 
mula 

X(3CaO.SiO,)  +  Y(aCaO.Al,OJ  (3) 

It  is  understood  that  this  formula  is  merely  empirical,  representing  the 
relative  proportions  present,  since  the  aluminate  remains  for  the  most  part 
in  the  magma  in  combination  with  part  of  the  silica  and  with  other  sub- 
stances. 

Substituting  weights  for  equivalents,  the  above  formula  may  be  expressed 
as  follows: 

Lime  =  siUca  X  3.8  +  alumina  X  i.i. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  formula  represents  the  maximum  of 
lime  which  a  Portland  cement,  burned  in  the  usual  manner,  may  contain 
without  showing  unsoundness.  This  maximum  can  be  reached  only  by 
extremely  fine  grinding  of  the  raw  material.  This  formula,  also,  by  no 
means  represents  the  composition  of  finished  cement,  since  the  a^  of  the 
fuel  lowers  the  lime  and  raises  the  silica  and  alumina,  above  that  calcu- 
lated from  the  raw  material,  by  at  least  3  per  cent. 

In  the  laboratory,  using  gas  as  fuel,  it  will  be  found  practicable  to  prepare 
sound  cements  corresponding  to  the  above  formula.  In  actual  manufac- 
ture it  is  safer  to  reduce  the  lime  slightly,  to  counterbalance  possible  defec- 
tive grinding  of  raw  material  or  unavoidable  variations  in  compo^tion. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  raw  material  at  factories  where  the  best  Portland 
cements  are  made  rarely  falls  below  the  composition. 

Lime  —  gilica  X  a. 7  -|-  alumina  X  r.a  (4) 

This  may  be  taken  as  a  safe  practical  formula  for  commercial  use. 
With  fine  grinding  of  the  raw  material  it  will  invariably  yield  sound  cements. 
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while  the  use  of  a  tower  proportion  of  lime  will  be  likely  to  produce  quick- 
setting  cement,  low  in  tensile  strength.  As  already  explained,  commerciat  . 
cements  are  considerably  lower  in  lime,  owing  to  change  in  composition 
produced  by  the  fuel -ash. 

The  writer's  experiments  have  shown  that  magnesia  forms  with  clay  no 
products  having  hydraulic  properties  It  shoul*  therefore  be  disregarded 
in  calculating  cement  mixtures,  the  composition  of  which  should  be  calcu- 
lated on  the  basis  of  the  sihca,  alumina  and  lime  only,  without  regard  lo 
the  magnesia  present.  Iron  oxide,  also,  in  the  quantities  usually  met  with 
in  ordinary  clays,  plays  an  insignificant  part  so  far  as  the  proportions  of 
the  constituents  are  concerned,  and  may  be  disregarded  in  the  calculation. 

As  a  practical  example  of  the  use  of  the  above  formula,  let  us  suppose 
that  we  wish  to  make  cement  from  limestone  and  clay  of  the  following 
composition: 


Magnesia  . 

Silica 

Aliunioa 

Iron  Oxide  .. 
Loss  on  ignitii 


The  silica  and  alumina  in  the  limestone  will  require 
3.2  X  2.7  +  i-o  =  9.6%  lime,  leaving  52.6  ^  9.6  =  43.0%  lime  avail- 
able for  combination  with  clay. 
The  silica  and  alumina  in  100  parts  clay  will  require 
65.4  X  2-7  +  16.5  X  1.0  —  193-1  parts  lime.    Subtracting  the  IJme  con- 
tained in  the  clay  we  have 
193. 1  —  2.2  =  190.9  parts  lime  required  for  100  parts  clay. 
As  the  TOO  parts  stone  contain  43  parts  available  lime,  that  amount  of 
stone  will  require 

43  X  100 

=  22.5  parts  clav- 
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The  composition  of  the  charge  and  of  the  resulting  cement  may  be  tabu- 
lated as  follows: 


»^ 

^« 

"^ 

J8.J« 

CIMBn 

51.60 

0.70 
3.10 

0.30 

0.50 

■43 
14-71 
3-71 
'■37 

1.78 

53-10 
1-13 

17-9' 
4.71 
1.67 

43-98 

53-'o 
1-13 

17-91 
4.71 
1.6; 

67.63 

■00.00 

"■SO 

121.50 

78.52 

,=0.00 

As  stated  above,  the  ash  of  the  fuel  will  change  the  composition  of  the 
resulting  cement  materially;  analysis  of  the  product,  burned  with  coal,  will 
probably  ^ow  about  65  per  cent.  Hme  and  perhaps  14  per  cent,  silica. 
This  fuel-ash  is,  however,  not  uniformly  distributed  through  the  product, 
but  attaches  itself  chiefly  to  the  surfaces  of  the  clinker.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
found  practicable  to  materially  raise  the  proportion  of  lime  to  counter- 
balance the  silica  and  alumina  of  the  ash. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  above  calculated  analysis  of  raw  mixture  and 
cement  the 

Lime — alumina 
silica 

The  writer  proposes  to  call  this  figure  the  lime  factor  of  the  mixture. 
Adoption  of  this  factor  will  give  cements  of  practically  maximum  quality 
with  any  materials,  whether  siliceous  or  aluminous,  provided  the  mix  is 
finely  ground  and  properly  burned.  Owing  to  the  influence  of  the  ash  of 
the  fuel,  as  above  explained,  the  factor  of  finished  cements  will  be  found 
al)out  0.2  lower  than  that  of  the  raw  material.  The  best  commercial  ce- 
ments generally  show  a  factor  of  2.5  to  2.6,  though  made  from  mixtures 
with  a  factor  of  2.7  to  2.8. 

The  following  analyses,  taken  from  a  paper  by  the  writer  in  Cement  and 
Engineering  News,  November,  1901,  show  the  influence  of  the  fuel-ash  on 
the  composition  of  the  clinker.    The  samples  of  clinker  were  taken  one 
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material,  since  the  passage  through  the  kiln 


hour  later  than  those  o! 
required  about  one  hour. 


Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Alkntawn,  1 


Mil 

iS 

■s^ 

U-33 

3 

42.69 
1.81 
3S-H 

».i8 
6.6S 
J.26 

66.0S 
J.80 

2.S4 

63-95 

p,rt„,  CaO-AliO. 

99.7s 

100.00 
3.68 

99.17 

349 

SiO. 

Sandusky  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Syra. 


M,. 

rrommii 

found 

'3-50 
3-43 

4o.;6 
3-=  7 
38.30 

":6o 

22.33 

64.40 

ioa.s3 

2.76 

99-'5 

SiOj 

Comparison  of  the  above  analyses  of  mix  and  clinker  shows  how  greatly 
the  ash  of  the  fuel  affects  the  composition.  In  commercial  cement  a  still 
further  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  lime  is  caused  by  the  addition  of 
gypsum  and  the  absorption  of  moisture  and  carbonic  add  from  the  air. 
It  will  be  readily  seen,  therefore,  that  analysis  of  finished  cement  gives  but 
little  indication  of  the  true  proportion  of  ingredients  or  of  the  quality  of  the 
product. 
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irnoT  or  oompositioh  oh  quality 

Too  hifb  proportion  of  limo  (lime  factor  of  mix  above  2.8)  will  give  a. 
slow-settii^  cement  which  will  fail  in  the  boiling  test.  If  the  excess  of  lime 
is  great,  pats  of  cement  kept  in  cold  water  will  show  radial  expansion 
cracks  at  the  edges  after  a  certain  time,  perhaps  even  within  a  few  days. 
The  same  defects  result  from  imperjecl  grinding  0}  the  "aw  material,  an^ 
are  far  more  often  due  to  this  cause  than  to  excess  of  lime.  Cement  which 
is  unsound  and  shows  expansion  from  either  cause  may  be  improved  and 
perhaps  made  sound  by  storage  or  by  exposure  to  air.  It  is  not,  howei'cr, 
safe  to  rely  greatly  on  this  remedy.  Lack  of  soundness  is  in  all  cases  due 
to  faulty  manufacture,  since  well-burned  cement  made  from  suitably  pre- 
pared raw  material  will  invariably  pass  all  soundness  tests  when  fresh  from 
the  grinding  mills.  Consumers  are  advised  to  accept  no  cement  which 
fails  to  pass  a  reasonable  boiling  test,  as  they  will  thus  err,  if  at  all,  on  the 
safe  side,  and  will  influence  careless  manufacturers  to  improve  their  pro- 
cess. 

Too  low  proportion  of  lime,  giving  an  over-clayed  mixture,  produces  a 
fusible  clinker,  liable  to  overbuming.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
aluminous  materials.  If  hard-bumed,  such  mixtures  give  a  fused  dinkei 
liable  to  fall  to  dust  on  cooling,  hard  to  grind,  and  yielding  slow-setting 
cement  of  poor  hardening  properties.  If  light-burned,  an  over-clayed  mix- 
ture yields  soft  brownish  clinker,  grinding  to  a  brownish,  quick-setting 
cement  of  inferior  strength, 

Ovnbuming  rarely  occurs  except  with  over-clayed  mixtures  or  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fluxing  action  of  the  fuel-ash  or  the  brick  lining  of  the  kiln 
Properly  proportioned  mixf.^res  stand  a  very  high  heat  without  injuij' 

nndorbnraing,  as  stated  above,  in  the  case  of  an  over-clayed  mixture, 
yields  quick-setting  and  weak  cement.  Normal  mixtures,  when  under- 
burned,  usually  give  cement  which  fails  in  soundness  tests.  Light  burning 
is  generally  indicated  by  heating  of  the  cement  on  mixing  with  water. 
This  be'iavior  generally  accompanies  quick  setting,  and  may  be  so  marked 
as  to  be  quite  apparent  to  the  touch  of  the  fingers.  Some  cements,  though 
slow-setting  when  first  made,  become  very  quick-setting  on  storage.  Cases 
are  on  record  in  which  this  change  has  taken  place  within  a  few  days. 
After  longer  periods  the  original  slow-setting  quality  may  return.  The 
cause  of  this  phenomenon  has  not  been  determined;  it  may  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  troubles  of  this  class,  including  quick  setting  and  heating  witt 
water,  are  especially  characteristic  of  cements  made  from  aluminous  ma- 
terials. 
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STANDARD  CEMENT  TESTS 

The  tests  which  are  regarded  as  most  suitable  for  the  selection  and  ac- 
■reptance  of  cement  for  important  concrete  construction  are  as  follows: 

Chemical  analysis. 

Specific  gravity. 

Fineness. 

Activity,  or  time  of  setting. 

Tensile  strength  of  neat  cement  and  sand  mortars. 

Soundness  or  constancy  of  volume. 
The  French  Commission*  in  1893,  in  addition  to  these  tests,  gave 
standard  rules  for  testing  weight,  homogeneity  (with  the  microscope), 
compressive  strength,  bending  strength,  yield  of  paste  and  mortar  (rende- 
menl),  porosity,  permeability,  decomposition,  and  adhesion,  one  or  more 
of  which  tests  may  be  desirable  under  certain  conditions.  As  these  are 
usually  of  minor  importance,  however,  special  mention  of  them  is  reserved 
for  the  following  chapter. 

In  unimportant  construction  it  is  often  safe  to  use  a  first-class  American 
Portland  cement  without  testing,  and  in  other  cases  the  test  for  soundness 
is  the  only  one  which  need  be  actually  made.  Under  almost  all  circum- 
stances, however,  when  purchasing  cement,  full  specifications  (see  Chapter 
III,  p.  28)  are  advisable,  so  that  if  the  cement  does  not  work  satisfactorily 
it  may  be  more  carefully  examined  and  unused  portions  rejected. 

In  this  chapter  are  presented,  in  addition  to  the  description  of  the  methods 
of  making  cement  tests,  complete  lists  of  apparatus  for  a  large  and  a  small 
taboratory  (p.  80),  formulas  and  tables  for  determining  the  quantity  of 
water  in  cement  mortars  (p.  85),  comparisons  of  American  and  European 
practice  in  cement  testing,  a  discussion  of  the  causes  of  unsoundness  and 
the  results  of  soundness  tests  (p.  101),  curves  showing  the  growth  in  strength 
of  typical  cements  and  cement  mortars  (p.  99),  and  other  information  with 
reference  to  the  qualities  and  testing  of  Portland  cement. 

8TANDAAD  MKTH0D8  OF  OBMEHT  TESTDIO 

The  following  recommendations  for  testing  are  reprinted,  with  comments 
bv  the  authors,  from  the  preliminary  or  Progress  Report  of  Special  Com- 

•Communon  da  M^thodet  d'E»ii  del  Mttfiiiui  de  CcmUiuction,  1894,  Vol.  1,  p:  135. 
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mittee  on  Uniform  Tests  of  Cement  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,*  as  presented  in  1903  and  amended  in  1904  and  1908.  The 
methods  are  designed  particularly  for  the  testing  of  Portland  cement,  but 
are  applicable  to  Natural  (and  also  to  Puzzolan),  with  the  exception  of  para- 
graphs 5,  6,  68,  (2),  71,  and  74. 

The  standards  which  should  be  attained  by  first-class  Portland  and 
Natural  cements  are  presented  in  the  Standard  Specifications  in 
Chapter  III,  page  a8. 

Sampling,  i.  Selection  ol  Sample. — The  selection  of  the  sample  for 
testing  is  a  deCail  that  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  engineer;  the 
number  and  the  quantity  to  be  taken  from  each  package  will  depend  largely 
on  the  importance  of  the  work,  the  number  of  tests  to  be  made  and  the 
facilities  for  making  them. 

2.  The  sample  shall  be  a  fair  average  of  the  contents  of  the  package;  it 
is  recommended  that,  where  conditions  permit,  one  barrel  in  every  ten  be 
sampled. 

3.  Samples  should  be  passed  through  a  sieve  having  twenty  meshes  per 
linear  inch,  in  order  to  break  up  lumps  and  remove  foreign  material; 
this  is  also  a  very  efTective  method  for  mixing  them  together  in  order  to 
obtain  an  average.  For  determining  the  characteristics  of  a  shipment  of 
cement,  the  individual  samples  may  be  mixed  and  the  average  tested;  where 
time  will  permit,  however,  it  is  recommended  that  they  be  tested  separately. 

4.  Method  oj  Sampling.  —  Cement  in  barrels  should  be  '^mpled  through 
^^^^^  a  hole  made  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  staves,  midway  between 
^^^^    the  heads,  or  in  the  head,  by  means  of  an  augur  or  a  sampling  iron 

I  similar  to  that  used  by  sugar  inspectors.     If  in  bags,  it  should  be 

I         taken  from  surface  to  center. 

1  A  sampling  iron  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  8. 

I  With  the  usual  packing  of  Portland  cement,  four  bags  to  the 

I  barrel,  one  bag  in  forty    is   equivalent    to   one    barrel    in   ten. 

R  There  is  no  necessity  because  of  the  smaller  size  of  the  packages 

Fig.  8.  f'*'  'estlng  a  larger  proportion  of  the  to'.al  weight. 
Sampling  The  practice  of  mixing  samples  taken  from  a  number  of 
packages  is  by  many  authorities  not  considered  advisable  except 
{  «(>.64.)  £jjj  (jjg  pujpose^  suggested  above,  "of  determining  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  shipment."  A  mixture  of  samples  will  not  reveal 
irregularities  in  quality. 

Ohsmical  AnalTsis.  5.  Significance.  —  Chemical  analysis  may  render 
valuable  service  in  the  detection  of  adulteration  of  cement  with  considerable 
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Amounts  of  inert  material,  such  as  slag  or  ground  limestone.  It  is  of  use, 
also,  in  determining  whether  certain  constituents,  believed  to  be  harmful 
when  in  excess  of  a  certain  [)ercentage,  as  magnesia  and  sulphuric  anhy- 
dride, are  present  in  inadmissible  proportions. 

6.  The  determination  of  the  principal  constituents  of  cement  —  silica, 
alumina,  h-on  oxide  and  lime  —  is  not  conclusive  as  an  indication  of  quality. 
Faulty  character  of  cement  results  more  frequently  from  imperfect  prepara- 
tion of  the  raw  material  or  defective  burning  than  from  incorrect  proportions 
of  the  constituents.  Cement  made  from  very  finely  ground  material,  and 
thoroughly  burned,  may  contain  much  more  lime  than  the  amount  usually 
present  and  still  be  perfectly  sound.  On  the  other  hand  cements  hw  in 
lime  may,  on  account  of  careless  preparation  of  the  raw  material,  be  of 
dangerous  character.  Further,  the  ash  of  the  fuel  used  in  burning  may  so 
,'reatly  modify  the  composition  of  the  product  as  largely  to  destroy  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  results  of  analysis. 

7,  Method,  —  As  a  method  to  be  foUowed  for  the  analysis  of  cement,  that 
proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Uniformity  in  the  Analysis  of  Materials  for 
the  Portland  Cement  Industrv,  of  the  New  York  Section  of  the  Society  for 
Chemical  Industry,  and  published  in  Engineering  News,  Vol.  50,  Page  60, 
1903,  and  The  Engineering  Record,  Vol.  48,  Page  49,  1903,  is  recom- 
mended.* 

An  exceedingly  simple  test  for  determining  adulteration  with  raw  or 
partially  burned  rock,  is  the  treatment  of  the  cement  with  muriatic  acid 
as  described  in  the  purity  test  on  page  4.  It  does  not  furnish  the 
percentage  of  foreign  ingredients,  but  the  black  precipitation  of  the 
adulterant  darkens  the  color  of  the  yellow  jelly  to  a  degree  depending 
upon  the  quantity  of  adulteration. 

gpftdfic  Oravity.  8.  Significance.  —  The  specific  gravity  of  cement  is 
lowered  by  underburning,  adulteration  and  hydration,  but  the  adulteration 
must  be  in  considerable  quantity  to  affect  the  results  appreciably. 

9.  Inasmuch  as  the  differences  in  specific  gravity  are  usually  very  small, 
great  care  must  be  exercised  in  making  the  determination. 

10.  Apparatus  and  Method.  —  The  determination  df  specific  gravity  is 
most  conveniently  made  with  Le  Chatelier's  apparatus.  This  consists  of  a 
flask  (D),  Fig.  9,  of  lao  cu.  cm.  (7.31  cu.  in.)  capacity,  the  neck  of  which 
is  about  20  cm.  (7.87  in.)  long;  in  the  middle  of  this  neck  is  a  bulb  (C), 
above  and  below  which  are  two  marks  (F)  and  (E) ;  the  volume  between 
these  marks  is  20  cu.  cm.  (1.22  cu.  in.).  The  neck  has  a  diameter  of  about 
9  mm.  (0.31;  in.),  and  is  graduated  into  tenths  of  cubic  centimeters  above 
the  mark  (F). 

11.  Benzine  (63°  Baum6  naphtha),  or  kerosene  free  from  water,  should 
be  used  in  making  the  determination, 

•Priatcd  in  Appendii  1  □[  ihii  Trfititc. 
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1 2.     The  specific  gravity  can  be  determined  in  two  ways; 

{[)  The  flask  is  filled  with  either  of  these  liquids  to  the  lower  mark  (£), 
and  64  grams  (2.25  oz.)  of  powder,  cooted  to  the  temperature  of  the  liquid, 
is  gradually  introduced  through  the  funnel  (B)  [the  stem  of  which  extends 
into  the  flask  to  the  top  of  the  bulb  (Q],  until  the  upper  mark  (F)  b  reached. 


Fig.  9.— I*  ChBlelier's  Specific  Graviiy  Apparatus.     (5«  p.  65.! 

The  difference  in  weight  between  the  cement  remaining  and  the  original 
quantity  (64  g.)  is  the  weight  which  has  displaced  20  cu.  cm. 

13,  (2)  The  whole  quantity  of  the  powder  is  introduced,  and  the  level 
of  the  liquid  rises  to  some  division  of  the  graduated  neck.  This  reading 
plus  20  cu.  cm.  is  the  volume  displaced  by  64  grams  of  the  powder. 

14.  The  specific  gravity  is  then  obtained  from  the  formula: 

„      .,    ^      ,  Weight  of  Cement  in  grams 

Specific  Gravity  -  ^.—, —  j  .-.-. r r~  - — -. 

'^  Displaced  volume, in  cubic  centimeters 
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15.  The  flask,  during  the  operation,  is  kept  immersed  in  water  in  a  jar 
(A),  in  order  to  avoid  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  liquid.  The 
results  should  agree  within  0.01.  The  determination  of  specific  gravity 
should  be  made  on  the  cement  as  received;  and  should  it  fall  below  3.10,  a 
second  determination  should  be  made  on  the  sample  ignited  at  a  low  red  heat. 

16.  A  convenient  method  for  cleaning  the  apparatus  is  as  follows:  The 
flask  is  inverted  over  a  large  vessel,  preferably  a  glass  jar,  and  shaken  ver- 
tically until  the  liquid  starts  to  flow  freely;  it  is  then  held  still  in  a  vertical 
position  until  empty;  the  remaining  traces  of  cement  can  be  removed  in  a 
similar  manner  by  pouring  into  the  flask  a  small  quantity  of  clean  liquid 
and  repeating  the  operation. 

17.  More" accurate  determinations  may  be  made  with  the  picnometer. 

The  usual  specific  gravities  of  different  classes  of  cement  are  given  on 
page  81. 

Le  Chatelier's  apparatus,  suggested  above  as  most  convenient,  was  also 
recommended  by  Mr.  E.  Candlot  after  experiments  for  the  French  Com- 
mission,* in  which  he  employed  for  comparison  the  Mann,  Keate,  Schu- 
mann, and  Candlot,  as  well  as  the  Le  Chateller  apparatus. 

Mr.  Daniel  D.  Jacksonf  has  more  recently  devised  an  apparatus 
with  which  temperature  corrections  can  be  made  more  readily  than  with 
the  older  types. 

Fm«neM.  18.  Signijicance.  —  It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  coarser 
particles  in  cement  are  practically  inert,  and  it  is  only  the  extremely  fine 
powder  that  possesses  adhesive  or  cementing  qualities.  The  more  finely 
cement  is  pulverized,  all  other  conditions  being  the  same,  the  more  sand  it 
will  cany  and  produce  a  mortar  of  a  given  strength. 

19.  The  degree  of  final  pulverization  which  the  cement  receives  at  the 
place  of  manufacture  is  ascertained  by  measuring  the  residue  retained  on 
certain  sieves.  Those  known  as  the  No.  100  and  No.  200  sieves  are  recom- 
mended for  this  purpose. 

20.  Apparatus.  —  The  sieves  should  be  circular,  about  10  cm.  (7.87  in.) 
in  diameter,  6  cm.  (2.36  in.)  high,  and  provided  with  a  pan,  5  cm.  (1.97  in.) 
deep,  and  a  cover, 

2 1 .  The  wire  cloth  should  be  of  brass  wire  having  the  following  diameters: 

No.  TOO,  0,0045  'I*-!  No.  aoo,  0.0034  ii>- 
23,  This  cloth  should  be  mounted  on  the  frames  without  distortion;  the 
mesh  should  be  regular  in  spacing  and  be  within  the  following  limits: 
No.  100,  96  to  100  meshes  to  the  linear  inch. 
No,  200,  188  to  300    "      "  "        " 

23.  Fifty  grams  (1-76  oz.)  or  100  g.  (3.52  oz.)  should  be  used  for  the  test, 
and  dried  at  a  temperature  of  100°  Cent.  (212°  Fahr.)  prior  to  sieving. 

•CamnuMioa  del  MftBodet  d'Eiiii  det  Maitiiiui  de  CDOMtuction,  1I95,  Vol.  tV,  p.  15. 
fScc  Bniinttnni  RtctrJ,  July  16,  1904,  p.  81, 
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24.  Method,  —  The  Committee,  after  careful  investigation,  has  reached 
the  conclusion  that  mechanical  sieving  is  not  as  practicable  or  efficient  as 
hand  work,  and,  therefore,  recommends  the  following  method: 

25.  The  thoroughly  dried  and  coarsely  screened  sample  is  weighed  and 
placed  on  the  No.  200  sieve,  which,  with  pan  and  cover  attached,  is  held  in 
one  hand  in  a  slightly  inclined  position,  and  moved  forward  and  backward, 
at  the  same  time  striking  the  side  gently  with  the  palm  of  the  other  hand, 
at  the  rate  of  about  200  strokes  per  minute.  The  operation  is  continued 
until  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  1%  passes  through  after  one  minute  c4 
continuous  sieving.  The  residue  is  weighed,  then  |^ced  on  the  No.  100 
sieve  and  the  operation  repeated.  The  work  may  be  expedited  by  placing 
in  the  sieve  a  small  quantity  of  large  steel  shot.  The  results  should  be 
reported  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

Laboratory  scales  for  weighing  the  samples  and  the  residue  are  iUu»- 
trated  in  Fig.  10. 


Delicate  Laboratory  Scales,     (See  p.  68.) 


A  table  is  given  on  page  84  for  comparing  American  and  European 
sieves,  and  the  effect  of  the  fineness  of  cement  upon  its  strength  is  discussed 
on  page  82. 

It  is  impracticable  to  sift  cement  through  a  sieve  finer  than  aoo  meshes 
per  linear  inch.  The  particles  which  wiU  just  pass  a  No.  200  sieve  are 
about  o.io  millimeter  (0,004  i")  '"  diameter*.  For  still  further  sepa- 
rating the  cement,  some  method  based  on  the  principle  of  suspension  in 
liquid  is  employed  as  described  on  page  85. 

Honnal  OonsiBtMier.     26.  Significance.  —  The  use  of  a  proper  f>ercent- 

age  of  water  in  making  the  pastesf  from  which  pats,  tests  of  setting  and 
briquettes  are  made,  is  exceedingly  important,  and  affects  vitally  the  results 
obtained. 

27,  The  determination  consists  in  measuring  the  amount  of  water  re- 
quired to  reduce  the  cement  to  a  given  state  of  plasticity,  or  to  what  is 
usually  designated  the  normal  consistency. 

28,  Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for  making  this  determination, 
none  of  which  has  been  found  entirely  satisfactory.  The  Committee 
recommends  the  following: 

•Allen  HB»n  in  RFpon  MasEachutells  State  Board  of  Health,  1891. 
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ag.  Method.  Vicat  Needle  Apparatus.  —  This  consists  of  a  frame  {K), 
Fig.  II,  bearing  a  movable  rod  (L),  with  the  cap  {A)  at  one  end,  and  at  the 
other  the  cylinder  (S),  i  cm.  {0.39  in.)  in  diameter,  the  cap,  rod  and  cylinder 
weighing  300  grams  (10.58  oz.)-  Therod,  which  can  be  held  in  any  desired 
position  by  a  screw  {F),  carries  an  indicator,  which  moves  over  a  scale 
(graduated  to  centimeters)  attached  to  the  frame  {K).  The  paste  is  held 
by  a  conical,  hard-rubber  ring  (/),  7  cm,  (2.76  in.)  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
4  cm,  (1.57  in.)  high,  resting  on  a  glass  plate  {J),  about  ro  cm.  (3.94  in.) 
square, 

30.  In  making  the  determination  the  same  quantity  of  cement  as  will  be 
subsequently  used  for  each  batch  in  making  the  briquettes  (but  not  less 
than  500  grams)  (17.64  oz.)  are  kneaded  into  a  paste,  as  described  in  Para- 
graph 58,  and  quickly  formed  into  a  ball  with  the  hands,  completing  the 


— VicBt  Needle.     {See  p.  69.) 


Operation  by  tossing  it  six  times  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  maintained 
6  in.  apart;  the  bail  is  then  pressed  into  the  rubber  ring,  through  the  larger 
opening,  smoothed  off,  and  placed  (on  its  large  end)  on  a  glass  plate  and 
the  smaller  end  smoothed  off  with  a  trowel;  the  paste,  confined  in  the  ring, 
resting  on  the  plate,  is  placed  under  the  rod  bearing  the  cylinder,  which  is 
brought  in  contact  with  the  surface  and  quickly  released. 

31,  The  paste  is  of  normal  consistency  when  the  cylinder  penetrates  to  a 
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point  in  the  mass  lo  mm.  (0.39  in.)  below  the  top  of  the  ring.    Great  care 
must  be  taken  to  fill  the  ring  exactly  to  the  top. 

33.  The  trial  pastes  are  made  with  varying  percentages  of  water  until 
the  correct  consistency  is  obtained. 

33.  The  Committee  has  recommended,  as  normal,  a  paste,  the  consist- 
ency  of  which  is  rather  wet,  because  it  believes  that  variations  in  the  amount 
of  compression  to  which  the  briquette  is  subjected  in  molding  are  likely 
to  be  less  with  such  a  paste. 

34.  Having  determined  in  this  manner  the  proper  percentage  of  water 
required  to  produce  a  paste  of  normal  consistency,  the  proper  percentage 
required  for  the  mortars  is  obtained  from  an  empirical  formula. 

35.  The  Committee  hopes  to  devise  such  a  formula.  The  subject  proves 
to  be  a  very  difficult  one,  and,  although  the  Committee  has  pven  it  much 
study,  it  is  not  yet  prepared  to  make  a  definite  recommendation. 

Formulas  of  Mr.  R.  Fcret  for  determining  the  percentage  of  water  for 
sand  mortars,  and  an  approximate  table,  are  presented  on  pages  86  and  88. 

The  Boulogne  Method  for  determining  the  proper  consistency  of  neat 
paste  was  formerly  in  general  use  in  France,  and  is  still  the  best  guide  for 
determining  the  correct  consistency  of  paste  when  the  Vicat  apparatus  is 
not  available.  The  Vicat  needle,  however,  should  be  included  in  every 
well  eqiupped  cement  laboratory,  experiments  by  Messrs.  P.  Alexandre 
and  R.  Feret  for  the  French  Commission*  showing  that  it  gives  much  mom 
uniform  results  than  the  Boulogne  method. 

The  Boulogne  method  requires  that  the  paste  shall  be  firm  but  well 
bonded,  shining  and  plastic,  and  shall  satisfy  the  following  conditions: 

I.  The  consistency  shall  not  change  if  it  is  worked  3  minutes  kmger 
than  the  original  5  minutes-t 

a.  If  dropped  50  centimeters  (20  in.)  from  a  trowel,  it  should  leave 
the  trowel  dean,  and  fall  without  losing  its  shape  or  crarking. 

3.  Light  pressure  in  the  hand  should  bring  water  to  the  surface,  and 
the  paste  should  not  stick  to  the  hand.  If  a  ball  thus  formed  falls  froon 
a  height  of  about  50  centimeters  (20  in.)  it  should  retain  its  rounded  form 
without  showing  cracks. 

4.  The  proportion  of  water  should  be  such  that  more  or  less  will  produce 
opposite  effects  from  those  just  described  for  the  proper  consistency. 

Time  ol  8«ttins.  36.  Significance.  —  The  object  of  this  test  is  to  de- 
termine the  time  which  elapses  from  the  moment  water  is  added  until  the 
paste  ceases  to  be  fiuid  and  plastic  (called  the  "initial  set"),  and  also  the 
lime  required  for  it  to  acquire  a  certain  degree  ol  hardness  (called  the 

*Commuuan  dn  MAhoda  d^Bsiat  dei  Mat^ritui  de  Conicructidn,  1895,  Vol.  IV,  p.  «^ 
tTht  <irigia>lv<rkin|fot  ihcU.  S.  Stmdvd  uiti  it  ijinuii!m(i«  piripiph  5R). 
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"final"  or  "hard  set").  The  former  of  these  is  the  more  important,  since, 
with  the  commencement  of  setting,  the  process  of  crystallization  or  harden- 
ing is  said  to  begin.  As  a  disturbance  of  this  pnx:ess  may  produce  a  loss 
of  strength,  it  is  desirable  to  complete  the  operation  of  mixing  and  molding 
or  incorporating  the  mortar  into  the  work  before  the  cement  begins  to  set. 

37.  It  is  usual  to  measure  arbitrarily  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  set- 
tii^  by  the  penetration  of  weighted  wires  of  given  diameters. 

38.  Method.  —  For  this  purpose  the  Vicat  Needle,  which  has  already 
been  described  in  Paragraph  30,  should  be  used. 

39.  In  making  the  test,  a  paste  of  normal  consistency  Is  molded  and 
placed  under  the  rod  (i).  Fig.  11,  as  described  in  Paragraph  31 ;  this  rod, 
bearing  the  cap  (U)  at  one  end  and  the  needle  (H),  i  mm.  (0.039  '"■)  ii 
diameter,  at  the  other,  weighing  300  g.  {10.58  oz.).  The  needle  is  then 
carefully  brought  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  paste  and  quickly  re- 

40.  The  setting  is  said  to  have  commenced  when  the  needle  ceases  to 
pass  a  point  5  mm,  (0.20  in.)  above  the  upper  surface  of  the  glass  plate,  and 
is  said  to  have  terminated  the  moment  the  needle  does  not  sink  visibly  into 
the  mass. 

41.  The  test  pieces  should  be  stored  in  moist  air  during  the  test;  this  is 
accomplished  by  placing  them  on  a  rack  over  water  contained  in  a  pan,  and 
covered  with  a  damp  cloth,  the  cloth  to  be  kept  away  from  them  by  means 
of  a  wire  screen;  or  they  may  be  stored  in  a  moist  box  or  closet. 

42.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  needle  clean,  as  the  collection  of 
cement  on  the  sides  of  the  needle  retards  the  penetration,  while  cement  on 
the  point  reduces  the  area  and  tends  to  increase  the  penetration. 

43.  The  determination  of  the  time  of  setting  is  only  approximate,  being 
materially  affected  by  the  temperature  of  the  mixing  water,  the  temperature 
and  humidity  of  the  air  during  the  test,  the  percentage  of  water  used,  and 
the  amount  of  molding  the  paste  receives. 

For  practical  purposes  in  ordinary  construction  where  laboratory  ap- 
paratus is  unavailable,  the  setting  qualities  of  a  cement  or  mortar  may 
often  be  examined  by  making  up  pats  from  a  number  of  the  packages  and 
trying  their  hardening  by  pressure  of  the  thumb.  When  the  thumb  nail 
fdls  to  indent  the  surface  the  paste  or  mortar  may  be  considered  to  have 
reached  its  final  set. 

The  Gillmore  needles,  described  on  page  89  and  there  comjjared  with 
the  Vicat  apparatus,  were  formerly  the  U.  S.  standard. 

Standard  Sand.  44.  The  Committee  recognizes  the  grave  objections  to 
the  standard  quartz  now  generally  used,  especially  on  account  of  its  high 
percentage  of  voids,  the  difficulty  of  compacting  in  the  molds,  and  its  lack 
of  uniformity;  it  has  spent  much  time  in  investigating  the  various  natural 
sands  which  appeared  to  be  available  and  suitable  for  use. 

45.  For  the  present,  the  Committee  recommends  the  natural  sand  from 
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Ottawa,  111.,  screened  to  pass  a  sieve  having  so  meshes  per  linear  inch  and 
retained  on  a  sieve  having  30  meshes  per  linear  inch;  the  wires  to  have 
diameters  of  0.0165  ^"^  o.oiiz  in.,  respectively,  i.e., half  the  width  of  the 
opening  in  each  case.  Sand  having  pas-sed  the  No.  30  sieve  shall  be  coti- 
sidered  standard  when  rot  more  than  one  per  cent,  passes  a  No.  30  sieve 
after  one  minute  continuous  sifting  of  a  500-gram  sample.* 
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Photographs  of 
the  grains  of 
Ottawa  and  o  f 
crushed  quartz 
sand  areshownon 
page  175. 

European  is 
compared  with 
U.  S.  standard 
sand  on  page  90. 

Form   of    Bri- 

q  a  •  1 1  • .     46. 
While  the  form  of 


the    br 


que 


recommended  bj' 
a  former  Commit- 
tee of  the  Society 
is  iiot  wholly  sat- 
isfactory,  this 
Committee  is  not 
prepared  to  sug- 
gest any  change, 
other  than  round- 
ing off  the  comers 
by  curves  of  i-in. 
radius,  Fig.  11. 

The  German 
standard  bri- 
quette is  sketched 
on  page  92. 

Holds.  47.  The  molds  should  be  made  of  brass,  bronze,  or  some 
equally  non-corrodible  malerial,  having  sufficient  metal  in  the  sides  to  pre- 
vent spreading  during  molding. 

48.  Gang  molds,  which  permit  molding  a  number  of  briquettes  at  one 

*  Thf  Sinduiliy  Paniantl  Cement  Company,  of  SandutLy,  Ohio,  hii  igrnd  to  undenibe  ihe 


n.~Delails  for  BriqucUe.    (Sec  p.  71.) 
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lime,  are  preferred  by  many  to  single  molds;  since  the  greater  quantity  of 
mortar  that  can  be  mixed  tends  to  produce  greater  uniformity  in  the  re- 
sults.    The  type  shown  in  Fig,  13  is  recommended. 

49.  The  molds  should  be  wiped  with  an  oily  cloth  before  using. 


Fig.   13.— Delails  for  Gang  Mold.     (See  p.  73.) 


Mixing.  50.  All  proportions  shcfuld  be  stated  by  weight;  the  quantity 
of  water  to  be  used  should  be  stated  as  a  percentage  of  the  dry  material. 

51.  The  metric  system  is  recommended  because  of  the  convenient  rela- 
tion of  the  gram  and  the  cubic  centimeter. 

51.  The  temperature  of  the  room  and  the  mixing  water  should  be  as 
near  21°  Cent,  (70°  Fahr.)  as  it  is  practicable  to  maintain  it. 

53.  The  sand  and  cement  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  drj'.  The  mixing 
should  be  done  on  some  non-absorbing  surface,  preferably  plate  glass.  If 
the  mixing  must  be  done  on  an  absorbing  surface  it  should  be  thorouglilv 
dampened  prior  to  use. 

54.  The  quantity  of  material  to  be  mixed  at  one  time  depends  on  the 
number  of  test  pieces  to  be  made;  about  1,000  gr.  (3S'28  oz.)  makes  a  con- 
venient quantity  to  mix,  especially  by  hand  methods. 

55.  The  Committee,  after  investigation  of  the  various  mechanical  mixing 
machines,  has  decided  not  to  recommend  any  machine  that  has  thus  tar 
been  devised,  for  the  following  reasons: 

(i)  The  tendency  of  most  cement  is  to  "ball  up"  in  the  machine,  thereby 
preventing  the  v.'orklng  of  it  into  a  homogeneous  paste;  {3)  there  are  no 
means  of  ascertaining  when  the  mixing  is  complete  without  stopping  the 
machine,  and  {3)  the  difi&culty  of  keeping  the  machine  dean. 

56.  Method.  —  The  material  is  weiglied  and  placed  on  the  mixing 
table,  and  a  crater  formed  in  the  center,  into  which  the  proper  percentage 
of  clean  water  is  poured;  the  material  on  the  outer  edge  is  turned  into  the 
crater  by  the  aid  of  a  trowel.  As  soon  as  the  water  has  been  absorbed, 
which  should  not  require  more  than  one  minute,  the  oi>eration  is  completed 
by  vigorously  kneading  with  the  hands  for  an  additional  li  minutes,  the 
process  being  similar  to  that  used  in  kneading  dough.  A  sand-glass  affords 
a  convenient  guide  for  the  time  of  kneading.  During  the  operation  of 
mixing,  the  hands  should  be  protected  by  gloves,  preferably  of  rubber. 

The  apparatus  reqtiired  for  mixing  briquettes  consistsof  a  piece  of  i-inch 
plate  glass  at  least  24  inches  square,  counter  scales  (preferably 
metric    system),    recording   from    10  g^'anis  to    i^    kil<%rams,    a     350 
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cubic  centimeter  graduated  measuring  glass,  rubber  gloves,  one  8-inch 
^^  mason's  trowel,  one  4-inch  pointing  trowel,  Fig.  14,  and  a 

^T— — -  ,      thermometer. 

Fig,  14.  European  standards  specify  mixing  five  minutes  instead 

(Sft  f.  74.)  of  ojjg  auj  a  j,j^jf  minutes.     This  difference  in  time  is  due 

to  the  methods  of  manipulation,  in  Europe  the  materials  being  mixed 
with  a  trowel  or  spoon.  Experiments  by  the  authors  tend  to  show  that 
a  denser  mixture  can  be  obtained  by  kneading  one  and  a  half  minutes 
than  by  mixing  five  minutes  with  a  trowel,  so  that  the  American  method 
is  both  quicker  and  better. 

Holding.  57.  Having  worked  the  paste  or  mortar  to  the  proper  con- 
sistency, it  is  at  once  placed  in  the  molds  by  hand. 

58.  The  Committee  has  been  unable  to  secure  satisfactory  results  with 
the  present  molding  machines^  the  operation  of  machine  molding  is  very 
slow,  and  the  present  types  permit  of  molding  hut  one  briquette  at  a  time, 
and  are  not  practicable  with  the  pastes  or  mortars  herein  recommended. 

59.  Mellwd. — The  molds  should  be  filled  immediately  after  the  mixing 
is  completed,  the  material  pressed  in  firmly  with  the  fitigers,  and  smoothed 
o9  witn  a  truwel,  without  mechanical  ramming;  the  material  should  be 
heaped  up  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  mold,  and,  in  smoothing  06,  the 
trowel  should  be  drawn  over  the  mold  in  such  a  manner  as  to  eitert  a 
moderate  pressure  on  the  excess  material.  The  mold  should  be  turned 
over  and  the  operation  repeated. 

60.  A  check  upon  the  uniformity  of  the  mixing  and  molding  is  afforded 
by  weighing  the  briquettes  just  prior  to  immersion,  or  upon  removal  from 
the  moist  closet.  Briquettes  which  \arj-  in  weight  more  than  3SI,  from  the 
average  should  not  be  tested. 

The  method  of  introducing  the  paste  or  mortar  into  the  molds  exercise 
considerable  effect  upon  the  strength  of  the  specimen.  If  a  comparatively 
dry  mixture  is  employed  and  it  is  packed  in  thin  layers  into  the  mold,  a 
denser  mass  results  and  the  strength  is  higher,  especially  on  short-time 
tests,  than  with  specimens  of  a  wet  or  plastic  consistency.  Results  from 
plastic  cements  and  mortars,  however,  show  greater  uniformity. 

Although  the  French  Commission  in  1893  specified  the  method  of  using 
dry  mortar,  they  recommended  that  after  an  international  agreement 
Standard  plastic  mortars  be  employed  for  all  tests. 

Experiments  by  Mr.  R.  Ferel,  made  for  the  French  Commission,*  which 
are  summarized  in  an  article  by  the  authorst  on  Variation  in  Strength  0} 
Mortars,  give  the  comparative  strengths  of  specimens  beaten  with  a  spatute 

•Comiuiaion  itt  MAhnIrt  d'Enii  d«  Mu^lui  (k  Coutmclion,  1895,  Vol.  IV,  p.  73. 
tC.™«.  July,  190J,  p.  16s. 
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(the  German  method),  pressed  with  a  hand  rammer,  rammed  in  the  Tet- 
majer  apparatus,  and  rammed  with  the  Bohme  rammer  (an  alternate 
German  method). 


Stonfe  of  the  Test  Piftces.  61.  During  the  first  24  hours  after  molding, 
the  test  pieces  should  be  kept  in  moist  air  to  prevent  them  from  drying  out. 

62.  A  moist  closet  or  chamber  is  so  easily  devised  that  the  use  of  the 
damp  doth  should  be  abandoned  if  possible.  Covering  the  test  pieces 
with  a.  damp  cloth  isobjectionable,  as  commonly  used,  because  the  cloth  may 
drv'  out  unequally,  and,  in  consequence,  the  test  pieces  are  not  all  main- 
tained under  the  same  condition.  Where  a  moist  closet  is  not  available,  a 
cloth  may  be  used  and  kept  uniformly  wet  by  immersing  the  ends  in  water. 
It  should  be  kept  from  direct  contact  with  the  test  pieces  by  means  of  a 
wire  screen  or  some  similar  arrangement. 

63.  A  moist  closet  con^sts  of  a  soapstone  or  slate  box,  or  a  metal-lined 
wooden  box  —  the  metal  lining  being  covered  with  felt  and  this  (elt  kept 
wet.  The  bottom  of  the  box  is  so  constructed  as  to  hold  water,  and  the 
sides  are  provided  with  cleats  for  holding  glass  shelves  on  which  to  place 
the  briquettes.    Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  air  in  tihe  closet  uniformly 

64.  After  34  hours  in  moist  air,  the  test  pieces  for  longer  periods  of  time 
should  be  immersed  in  water  maintained  as  near  21°  Cent.  (70°  Fahr.)  as 
practicable;  they  may  be  stored  in  tanks  or  pans,  which  should  be  of  non- 
corrodible  material. 


A  moist  closet  and  storage  pans  designed  by  Mr.  Richard  L.  Humphrey 
are  shown  in  Fig.  15,  page  75,  and  Fig.  16,  page  76. 


Tmutile  Strotlgth.     65.  The  tests  may  be  made  on  any  standard  ma- 
chine.    A  solid  metal  dip,  as  shown  in  Fig.  17,  is  recommended.    This 


ji  8ECTIDN 
F».  ij.— Moist  CLoaei.    (See  p.  75.) 
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Flo.  16. — Immersion  Tanks,     (See  p.  T 5.) 

clip  is  to  be  used  without  cushioning  at  the  points  of  contact  with  the  lest 
specimen.  The  bearing  at  each  point  of  contact  should  be  ^  in.  wide,  and 
the  distance  between  the  center  of  contact  on  the  same  clip  should  be  i^ 
in. 

66.  Test  pieces  should  be  broken  as  soon  as  they  are  removed  from  the 
water.  Care  should  be  observed  in  centering  the  briquettes  in  the  testing 
machine,  as  cross- strains,  produced  by  improper  centering,  tend  to  lower 
the  breaking  strength.  The  load  should  not  be  applied  loo  suddenly,  as 
it  may  produce  vibration,  the  shock  from  which  often  breaks  the  briquette 
before  the  ultimate  strength  is  reached.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  clips 
and  the  sides  of  the  briquette  be  clean  and  free  from  grains  of  sand  or  dirt, 
which  would  prevent  a  good-  bearing.  The  load  should  be  applied  al  the 
rate  of  600  lb.  per  minute.  The  average  of  the  briquettes  of  each  sample 
tested  should  be  taken  as  the  test,  excluding  any  results  which  are  mani- 
festly faulty. 


Testing  machines  and  their  operation  are  discussed  and  illustrated  on 
page  93.  The  actual  tensile  strength  of  neat  cement  and  sand  mortar  is 
treated  on  page  99. 
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Tests  have  shown  that  for  the  highest  and  most  uniform  results  briquettes 
should  not  be  removed  from  the 
water  until,  as  specified,  just  before 
they  are  broken. 

Oonstaner  of  VoIiubs.*  67.  Sig- 
nifkatice.  —  The  object  is  to  develop 
those  qualities  which  tend  to  destroy 
the  strength  and  durability  of  a  ce- 
ment. As  it  is  highly  essential  to  de- 
termine such  qualities  at  once,  tests  of 
this  character  are  for  the  most  part 
made  in  a  very  short  time,  and  are 
known,  therefore,  as  accelerated 
tests.  Failure  is  revealed  by  crack- 
ing, checking,  swelling  or  disintegra- 
tion, or  all  of  these  phenomena.  A 
cement  which  remains  perfectly 
sound  is  said  to  be  of  constant 
volume. 

6&.  Methods. —  Tests  for  con- 
stancy of  volume  are  divided  into 
two  classes:  (i)  normal  tests,  or 
those  made  in  either  air  or  water 
maintained  at  about  21°  Cent.  (70° 
Fahr.)  and  {2)  accelerated  tests,  or 
those  made  in  air,  steam  or  water  at 
a  temperature  of  45°  Cent.  (113° 
Fahr.)  and  upward.  The  test  pieces 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  24  hours 
in  moist  air  before  immersion  in 
water  or  steam  or  preservation  in  air. 
69.  For  these  tests,  pats,  about  7^ 
cm.  (2.95  in.)  in  diameter,  1}  cm.  (0.49  in.)  thick  at  the  center,  and 
tapering  to  a  thin  edge,  should  be  made,  upon  a  clean  glass  plate  [about 
10  cm.  (3.94  in.)  square],  from  cement  paste  of  normal  consistency. 

yo.— Normal  Test.  —  A  pat  is  immersed  in  water  maintained  as  near 
21°  Cent.  (70°  Fahr.)  as  possible  for  28  days,  and  observed  al  intervals.  A 
similar  pat,  after  24  hours  in  moist  air,  is  maintained  in  air  at  ordinary  tem- 
perature, and  observed  at  intervals. 

71,  Acceierated  Test. — ^A  pat  is  exposed  in  any  convenient  way  in  an 
atmosphere  of  steam,  above  boiling  water,  in  a  loosely  closed  vessel,  for 
S  hours.  The  apparatus  recommended  for  making  these  determinations  is 
shown  by  Fig.  18,  Page  78. 

72.  To  pass  these  tests  satisfactorily,  the  pats  should  remmn  firm  and 
bud,  and  show  no  signs  of  cracking,  distortion  or  disintegration. t  - 

'SoUodDCIE. 

tSet  page  101. 


Fig.  17.— Form  of  Clip. 
(5w  p.  75.) 
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73,  Should  the  pat  leave  the  plate,  distortion  may  be  detected  best 
with  a  straight-edge  applied  to  the  surface  which  was  in  contact  with 
the  plate. 

74.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  cannot  be  said  that  cement 
should  necessarily  be  condemned  simply  for  failure  to  pass  the  accelerated 
testa;  nor  can  a  cement  be  considered  entirely  satisfactory,  simply  because 
it  has  passed  these  tests. 

Submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 


Commillee. 
George  S.  Webster, 
Richard  L.  Humphrey, 
George  F,  Swain, 
Alfred  Noble, 
Louis  C,  Sabin, 
S,  B.  Newberry, 
Clifford  Richardson, 
W.  B.  W.  Howe, 
F.  H.  Lewis. 


Georke  S.  Webster, 

Chairman. 
Richard  L.  Huufhrey, 

Secretary. 


December  28,  1908. 
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Flo.  18.— Steaming  Apparatus.     (See  p.  77.) 
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ELUfEHTAST  DIKKOTIONS  FOB  TE8TIH0  SOUHDHXSS 

Soundness  tests,  which  are  of  greater  importance  than  any  other  one 
test,  may  be  made  by  those  unskilled  in  laboratory  practice,  with  no 
apparatus  except  a  piece  of  plate  glass  at  least  J  inch  thickand  12  by  18 
inches  square,  pieces  of  windowglass  4  inches  square,  and  a  small  trowel. 
Take  samples  at  random  from  several  barrels  or  l)ags,  as  described  on 
page  64.  From  each  sample  make  three  pats  of  neat  cement,  requiring 
for  the  three  about  8  ounces  (350  grams)  or  one  cupful  of  dry  cement. 

Cements  of  different  classes  and  degrees  of  fineness  require  different 
percentages  of  water.  The  consistency  must  be  such  that  the  cement  can 
be  readily  kneaded  without  crumbling  and  formed  into  a  smooth  pat  with 
a  thin  edge,  when  pressed  upon  the  piece  of  glass  provided  for  it,  without 
running  or  losing  its  shape.*  Approximate  amounts  may  be  taken  for  the 
first  trial  of  any  cement,  as,  — 

Portland  Cement 20%  of  water  by  weight 

Natural  "      30% 

Puzzolan        "       18%        "  " 

If  these  quantities  after  kneading  give  too  wet  or  too  dry  a  mixture,  the 
paste  should  be  thrown  away  and  the  trial  repeated  with  less  or  more  water 
until  the  desired  consistency  is  attained.  The  percentage  thus  determined 
may  generally  be  used  in  the  remaining  tests  of  the  same  shipment  of 
cement. 

Place  a  sample  of  the  dry  cement  upon  the  plate  glass  in  the  form  of  a 
mound,  and  with  the  smalt  trowel  make  a  depression  in  the  center.  Weigh, 
or  measure,  a  quantity  of  water  which  has  been  found  by  trial  to  give  the 
proper  consistency,  and  pour  it  into  the  depression,  allowing  it  to  soak  into 
the  cement,  and  then  turn  the  material  on  the  edges  into  the  water  with  a 
trowel.  As  soon  as  the  water  is  absorbed,  the  paste  is  kneaded  for  ij 
minutes  with  the  hands,  which  should  be  protected  with  rubber  gloves. 

A  piece  of  window  glass  about  4  inches  square  is  required  for  each  pat. 
A  portion  of  the  paste  is  made  into  a  ball  and  pressed  upon  one  of 
these  pieces  of  glass  so  as  to  form  a  circular  pat  about  3  inches  in  diameter 
and  J  inch  thick  in  the  center,  tapering  to  a  thin  edge.  For  the  first  34 
hours,  to  prevent  the  surface  from  drying  too  quickly,  the  pats  must  be 
kept  under  a  cloth  moistened  and  suspended  above  the  pats,  with  its  ends 
immersed  in  water  to  keep  it  wet.  The  temperature  of  the  air  while 
mixing,and  of  thewaterformixingand  storage,  ^ould  be  maintained  as  near 
as  possible  to  70"  Fahr.  (ai"  Cent.).    At  the  end  of  24  hours  one  pat  should 

*Sec  al»  Boulogne  melhod,  p.  70, 
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be  placed  in  water  and  another  in  air,  to  be  observed  at  intervals  for  a 
period  of  iS  days,  and  the  third  pat  placed  upon  some  sort  of  a  frame  In  a 
loosely  covered  vessel  over  boiling  water,  and  kept  there,  with  the  water 
boiling,  for  5  hours.  The  possible  defects  which  are  mentioned  above  in 
paragraphs  74  and  75  are  described  at  length  on  page  103. 

APPA&AT1TS  FOR  A  OBBKENT  TBSTINa  LABOR&TOBTt 

(The  apparatus  is  designed  for  one  experimenter.    Where  the  number 

of  pieces  is  not  stated,  their  number  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  cement 

to  be  tested.) 

*One  piece  plate  glass,  one  inch  thick,  34  by  14  inches  square; 

♦Two  or  more  gangs  of  4  or  5  molds  each  —  A.  S.  C.  E.  standard  (see 
F'g-i3.  P-  73); 

*One  metric  counter  scale  recording  from  10  grams  to  i}  kilograms. 

•One  No.  100  sieve  (96  to  100  meshes  to  the  linear  inch)  about  ao  centi- 
meters (7.87  ins.)  in  diameter  and  6  centimeters  (2.36  in.)  high,  made 
of  woven  brass  wire  cloth,  with  wires  0.0045  inches  diameter; 

*One  No.  200  sieve  (188  to  200  meshes  to  the  linear  inch)  of  similar  size  to 
the  No.  100  sieve,  and  made  of  woven  brass  wire  cloth,  with  wires 
0.0024  inches  diameter; 

*One  measuring  glass  graduated  to  250  cubic  centimeters; 

♦One  8-inch  mason's  trowel; 

♦One  4-inch  pointing  trowel  (see  Fig.  14,  p.  74); 

•One-half  dozen  pairs  rubber  gloves; 

♦Pieces  of  window  glass  4  inches  square  for  soundness  tests; 

♦One  tensile  testing  machine  (sec  Figs.  32  to  27,  pp.94  to  98); 

♦Air  thermometer; 

♦Standard  sand; 

Two  or  more  gangs  of  4  molds  each  for  2-inch  cubes  (see  Fig.  43,  p.  119); 

Two  or  more  molds  for  transverse  specimens  i  by  i  by  6  inches  (see  Fig.  44, 

p.  m); 

lo-pound  tin  cans  with  covers  for  holding  samples; 

One  special  scale  for  weighing  cement  in  ascertaining  fineness  (see  Fig.  10, 

p.  68); 
One  pan  of  same  diameter  as  the  ^eves  and  5  centimeters  (1.97  in.)  deep, 

with  coi/er,  for  holding  sieve  when  shaking  it; 
One  measuring  glass  graduated  to  100  cubic  centimeters; 

*An  aiWiiik  ckiigDitei  the  ippirarut  requinrd  lor  i  temporary  laboritory  a 
fThii  liit  bat  been  criticiied  and  ippnned  by  Mr.  Richard  L.  Humpbiey. 
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One  cement  sampler  24  inches  long  (see  Fig,  8,  p.  64) 

One  and  one-half  minute  sand  glass; 

One  moist  closet  (see  Fig.  15,  p.  75); 

Galvanized  iron  waste  cans; 

Apparatus  for  steaming  and  boiling  specimens  (see  Fig.  18,  p.  7S); 

Tanks  for  immersing  specimens  (see  Fig.  16,  p.  76) ; 

Vicat  needle  apparatus  (see  Fig.  11,  p.  69); 

One  compression  testing  machine  (adapted  also  to  transverse  tests),  capac- 
ity 50,000  lb.  (see  Figs.  41  and  42,  pp.  117  and  118}; 

Chemical  thennometer; 

Specific  gravity  apparatus  {see  Fig,  9,  p.  66); 

Microscope  with  i^  inch  objective; 

Set  of  sieves,  about  8-inch  diameter,  for  analyzing  sands,  sizes  No.  4,  8, 

20,  50-100  (the  number  corresponds  to  the  number  of  meshes  to  the 
linear  inch)  (sec  p.  159a); 

Mechanical  shaker  for  sifting  sand  (see  Fig.  68,  p.  195). 

SPEOinO  OUTITT  OF  DIFFSREHT  OEHEHTS 

The  specific  gravity  test,  by  detennining  whether  a  cement  is  thoroughly 
burned,  supplements  the  chemical  analysis,  since  the  latter  does  not  indicate 
the  degree  of  calcination.  A  Puzzolan  cement  may  be  distinguished  from 
a  true  Portland  because  its  specific  gravity  is  usually  between  2.7  and  2.9, 
while  that  of  Portland  ranges  from  3.05  to  3.15.  The  adulteration  of 
Portland  cement  lowers  its  specific  gravity,  because  the  substances  used, 
—  powdered  sand,  limestone,  trass  or  slag,  —  are  lighter  than  particles  of 
pure  cement.  The  test  will  not  detect  a  small  adulteration  nor  adulteration 
with  a  material  of  high  specific  gravity. 

Natural  cement  usually  has  a  specific  gravity  above  2.75,  ranging  from 
this  sometimes  as  high  as  3.1,*  thus  overlapping  the  inferior  limit  given 
for  Portland  cement. 

The  specific  gravity  of  cement  is  lowered  by  exposure,  because  of  the 
absorption  of  water  and  carbonic  acid,  hence  the  necessity  of  drying  it 
at  100°  Cent.  (212°  Fahr.)  before  determining.  Even  this  temperature 
may  not  always  be  sufficient  to  restore  old  cements  to  their  original  con- 
dition .f 

A  neat  litde  device  for  dropping  fine  material  into  a  specific  gravity 
apparatus  so  as  to  prevent  the  entraining  of  air  has  been  devised  by  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  Wiggin.    A  thin  wooden  board  with  a  circular  bole  In  it  is 

*Teiu  of  Mptdt,  TI.  S.  A.,  1901,  p.  4^. 

tSce  cipcrinicDtt  in  Tuti  of  MEtali,  D.  S.  A.,  1901,  p.  476,  md  Dr.  H.  Kupfcoder  in  TAeniiK 
JuBriaiilaiii,  Ctinilaled  ia  Ctmtitl,  Maich,  190],  p.  13. 
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placed  above  the  apparatus  and  a  paper  funnel  fitted  into  the  hole  and 
filled  with  dry  cement.  An  electro-magnet,  such  as  is  used  with  an 
ordinary  electric  door-bell,  is  connected  with  its  storage  battery  and  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  clapper,  instead  of  striking  a  bell,  strikes  a  metal 
plate  attached  to  the  corner  of  the  board.  The  constant  tapping  jars 
the  funnel  so  that  the  grains  fall  slowly  into  the  apparatus  without  re- 
quiring the  attention  of  the  operator, 

ADVANTAGES  OF  VINE  OKXHDINa 

The  effects  of  fineness  of  grinding  upon  cements  are  to  make  them, — 
Stronger  when  tested  with  sand; 
Weaker  when  tested  neat; 
Quicker  setting; 

Capable  of  producing  a  larger  volume  of  paste; 
Less  affected  by  free  lime. 

Fineness  is  expressed  by  the  percentage  of  the  total  weight  of  the  cement 
retained  on  each  sieve. 

A  recognition  of  the  value  of  extreme  fineness  has  led  to  the  adoption  of 
higher  standards  than  formerly,  and  manufacturers  have  accordingly  im- 
proved the  quality  of  their  product  in  this  respect.  As  an  illustration  of 
this,  in  1875  it  was  a  common  requirement  for  Portland  cement  that  85% 
should  pass,  or  not  more  than  1$%  be  retained  on,  a  sieve  having  50 
meshes  per  linear  inch;  in  1893  Max  Gary  gave  the  German  standard  as 
90%  to  pass,  or  not  more  than  icf/c  to  be  retained  on,  a  sieve  having  76 
meshes  per  linear  inch,  while  in  1904  specifications  for  first-class  work 
required  not  more  than  from  (P/c  to  lo"^^  to  be  retained  on  a  sieve  having 
100  meshes  per  linear  inch,  and  not  more  than  Jo%  to  35%  on  a  sieve 
having  aoo  meshes  per  linear  inch.  Some  American  factories  are  equipped 
to  grind  even  finer  than  this,  shipping  cement  of  which  less  than  lo^i  is 
retained  on  a  No.  200  sieve.  Standard  requirements  for  different  cements 
are  given  in  the  specifications  on  pages  30  and  31. 

Sbrangth  »fl«ct«d  by  Fineness.  With  the  same  proportions  of  sand 
higher  tensile  and  compressive  strength  is  obtained  from  finely  ground 
than  coarsely  ground  cements.  Conversely,  a  larger  proportion  of  sand 
can  be  used  with  fine  ground  than  with  coarse  ground  cement,  with  the 
same  resulting  strength. 

The  chief  cementing  value  of  a  cement  lies  in  the  grains  which  are 
fine  enough  to  pass  a  sieve  having  200  meshes  per  linear  inch.  Photo- 
graphs of  thin  sections    of   sand    briquettes    several    years  old  made  hy 
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Mr.  E-  W.  Lazell  show  very  clearly  the  coarser  grains  of  cement  which 
have  never  been  penetrated  and  chemically  changed  by  the  water. 

Tested  neat,  a  coarse  cement  may  give  higher  strength  than  the  same 
cement  after  regrinding.  This  is  chiefly  due,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authors, 
to  the  fact  that  the  fine  cement  requires  more  water  in  gaging  to  produce 
the  same  consistency  of  paste,  so  that  the  same  weight  of  cement  produces 
a  larger  volume  of  paste,  which  therefore  has  less  density  and  consequently 
lower  strength.  When  sand  is  added,  on  the  other  hand,  less  influence  is 
exerted  by  the  water,  because  in  any  case  a  smaller  volume  of  it  is  required 
in  proportion  to  the  dry  materials,  and  besides  this  the  very  fine  grains, 
which  also  h&vt  higher  cementing  qualities,  tit  more  readily  into  the  voids 
in  the  sand.  The  relation  of  the  density  of  a  mortar  to  its  strength  is  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  IX,  page  132. 

The  effect  of  the  fineness  of  cement  upon  its  strength  was  brought  to 
general  notice  by  Mr,  John  Grant*  in  1880,  who  quotes  experiments  made 
in  Germany  by  Dyckerhoff.  In  1883  Mr,  I.  J.  Mannf  illustrated  the 
small  cementing  value  of  the  coarse  particles  by  substituting  for  them 
grains  of  sand  of  the  same  size,  with  but  little  reduction  in  the  resulting 
strength. 

The  following  table  from  tests  reported  in  1885  by  Mr.  Eliot  C.  ClarkeJ 
illustrates  the  effect  of  the  fineness  of  cement  on  paste  and  mortars.  All 
of  these  cements  would  be  reckoned  as  coarse  in  modem  practice,  but  the 
relative  results  are  still  of  interest. 


Tensile  Strength  0/  Mortar  Ajjecttd  by  Fineix 
Bv  Eliot  C.  Cl,\hke. 
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Mr.  D.  B.  Butler*  in  England  has  made  extended  tests  to  detennine  the 
value  of  coarse  particles  in  cement  and  the  effect  of  regrinding.     A  sum- 
mary of  one  of  his  tables,  illustrating  also  the  effect  of  fineness  upon  the 
Effect  of  Rtgrinding  Coarse  Parlules  and  oj  SubstUvlitig  Sand. 
By  David  B.  Butler. 
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time  of  set,  gives  the  average  of  his  results  from  four  brands  of  Portland 
cement. 

The  fine  grinding  of  commercial  cements,  by  accelerating  the  settii^,  has 
been  one  of  the  causes  for  the  necessity  of  adding  gypsum  or. plaster 
during  manufacture. 

Am«iican  vs.  Eniopaan  Sieves.  Standard  sieves  recommended  by  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers!  and  the  French  Commission!  are 
tabulated    below  with  English  and  Metric  equivalents. 
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tAII  pimdet  not  pasting  No.  iSo  sitve  (aveiaging  33.7%  by  weight)  were  removed  from  tbc 
etiginal  cement  as  received,  and  sand  having  grains  of  similar  tiw  substituted  for  tfaem. 
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Saparsting  Material  Passing  Ko.  200  Hash  BIsto.  The  high 
cementing  value  of  the  grains  of  cement  passing  a  No.  200  sieve  leads 
in  elaborate  tests  to  still  finer  separations.  In  studies  for  soil  analysis 
chiefly,  the  various  methods  of  separating  the  different  sized  grains  have 
been  developed.  They  are  fully  described  in  Wiley's  Principles  and 
Practice  oj  Agricultural  Analysis,  Vol.  I,  pages  171  to  281.  The  same 
principles  are  applicable  to  cement  determinations,  except  that  some 
liquid  other  than  water  must  be  employed. 

Separation  may  be  made  by  a  winnowing  device*  in  which  a  blast  of 
air  is  directed  against  falling  grains  of  cement;  by  settlement  through 
water  at  rest,  which  in  its  simplest  form  may  be  accomplished  by  allow- 
ing the  material  to  settle  in  a  beaker,  for  a  certain  length  of  time  and 
then  decantingt;  and  by  means  of  a  liquid  in  motion,  as  illustrated  in 
the  Schone  apparatus,  and,  with  still  greater  exactness,  by  Hilgard's 
chum  elutriator.^  The  SchSne  apparatus  has  been  adapted  by  Dr.  W. 
Michaelis  to  cement,  and  has  also  been  employed  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Johnson. § 

QUAiniTT  or  WATER  TOB  KBAT  PASTE  AND  MORTA& 

The  quantity  of  water  used  in  gaging  affects  the  results  of  tests,  es- 
pecially in  the  determination  of  the  time  of  setting  and  of  the  strength. 
(See  p.  151)  Different  cements  even  of  the  same  class  require  different 
proportions  of  water  to  produce  the  same  consistency,  chiefly  because  of 
differing  degrees  of  fineness,  the  cement  containing  the  largest  proportion 
of  fine  particles  requiring  the  largest  percentage  of  water  by  weight. 

For  chemical  combinations  alone  about  8  per  cent  of  water  to  the  weight 
of  the  cement  is  customarily  assumed  to  be  required,  but  in  practice  the 
percent^e  must  be  much  greater. 

*TMti  of  Mctali,  U.  S.  A.,  1901,  p.  +74' 

■fMka  Hazen  in  Rcpon  Mautchuien)  StiW  Board  of  Health,  1S91. 

tWOey'i  Principki  and  Practkc  of  Agricultural  Astlywi,  1S94,  Vol.  I,  p.  116. 

ijdbaioa'%  Miiciiali  of  Conictuctioa,  190],  p.  4.11. 
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Fsrcantage  of  Water  for  Hortar  of  Normal  OoariBteacy.  Hie  fot- 
bwing  table,  based  on  the  formula  of  Mr.  Feret  given  on  page  88,  whidi 
is  strictly  applicable  only  to  French  sands  and  French  methods,  has 
been  suggested  provisicHially  by  the  Committee  of  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials  (1904),  for  the  percentage  of  water 
for  mortars  of  consistency  correspondii^  to  that  of  normal  neat 
paste.  To  use  the  table  select  from  the  first  column  the  percentage  of 
water  required  for  the  neat  paste  of  the  selected  cement  and  read  in 
column  of  the  desired  proportions  the  percentage  of  water  required  for 
the  mortar  in  terms  of  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  cement  and  sand. 


Perctntage  of  Water  for  Cement  Mortars  aj  Normal  ConiiileiKy. 
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Wrights  of  Cemrnt  and  SanJ  for  Different  Praj/orliai 


The  Engineers  of  the  U.  S.  Army*  advocate  a  dner  mixture  than  most 

•ProTcHionil  Pipeib,  No.  iS. 
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authorities,  and  the  following  percentages  suggested  by  them  may  there- 
fore be  taken  as  representing  minimum  quantities. 

Portland  Cemtitt. 

Neat JO%  of  water  by  weight- 

1  cement:  j  sand ">i%      "  " 

Nalura!  Cement. 

Neat 30%  of  wafer  by  weight. 

1  cement:  1  sand 17%  "  " 

Puizolan  Cement. 

Neat 18%  of  water  Ijy  weight, 

I  cement:  3  sand 10%  "  " 

Franeh  Detarmiiiatioii  of  OoBsiBteiiey  of  Neat  P&ite.  The  Vicat 
needle  apparatus  has  been  selected  in  America  as  well  as  in  France  as  the 
standard  appliance  for  determining  normal  consistency.  The  apparatus 
is  shown  in  Fig.  11  on  page  69,  and  the  U.  S.  standard  method  of  applying 
the  test  is  there  described. 

A  plastic  paste  is  preferred  to  one  of  dryer  consistency.  The  French 
Commission*  advised  a  softer  consistency  than  the  American  standard, 
the  French  requiring  for  normal  consistency  the  penetration  of  a  needle 
one  centimeter  {0.39  in.)  in  diameter  and  weighing  300  grams  (10.58  oz.) 
through  a  disc  of  cement  40  millimeters  {1.57  in.)  thick  to  within  6  milli- 
meters (0.23  in.)  of  the  bottom,  making  a  total  depth  of  penetration  of 
34  millimeters  (1.33  in.),  while  the  American  Society  recommend  the 
penetration  of  a  similar  needle  into  a  like  mass  to  a  depth  of  10  millimeters 
(0.39  in.)  below  the  surface. 

Feret's  Formulftt  for  percentage  of  water  for  mortar  of  normal  consis- 
tency was  evolved  from  a  very  interesting  series  of  experiments. t  He  found 
that  it  was  impracticable  to  determine  with  the  Vicat  needle  the  proper 
consistency  of  a  mortar  of  cement  and  sand,  and  therefore  based  his  deter- 
mination upon  the  average  judgment  of  several  operators,  plotting  the 
consistencies  designated  by  them  upon  cross-section  paper. 

•Coairai»ion  del  MAhodcs  d'Euai  dei  Mitfriiui  de  Conslruciion,  1894,  Vol.  I,  p.  a^o. 

tCDmmiuioii  dei  M^thodes  d'Euii  dci  Mitfriiui,  iBpj,  Vol.  IV,  p.  lO]. 

tMetkodt  of  Mr.  Perel'i  iaTe[ti|itioDe  arc  ducHbed  and  itluitcaled  in  ■□  utide  by  ihe  autboct 
on  "Quantity  of  Water  to  Dm  id  Qtgiaf  Moitan"  in  Cemiiti  anil  EnpiufTing  Ntat 
(Chicago),  Nonmber,  1^. 
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His  formula  is: 

For  mortars  of  plastic  consistency,* 

For  mortars  of  dry  consistency,* 

35+1 

Where 
W  =  percentage  of  water  for  mortar  in  terras  of  weight  of  the  mixture  of 

dry  materials; 
P  =  percentage  of  water  required  for  neat  cement  of  nonnal  consistency; 
S  =  parts  of  sand  by  weight  to  one  part  cement, 

Mr.  Richard  L.  Humphreyf  states  that  from  formula  {2)  he  has  ob- 
tained very  uniform  results  with  U.  S.  standard  sand,  although  slight 
modifications  are  necessary  for  a  mortar  containing  more  or  less  than 
three  parts  of  sand. 

ABBITRART  PERIODS  07  SETTINa 

The  methods  employed  in  mixing  and  depositing  the  mortar  or  concrete 
and  the  character  of  the  construction  form  a  guide  to  the  necessary  re- 
quirements for  the  time  of  setting  of  the  cement. 

The  setting  of  cement  is  due  to  chemical  reaction,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Spencer  B.  Newberry  on  page  S7-  The  process  is  a  gradual  one,  but 
may  be  arbitrarily  divided  into  three  periods: 

Initial  set. 

Final  set. 

Hardening. 
The  dividing  line  between  these  |)eriods  is  arbitrary,  but  the  division  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  after  water  is  added  the  paste  remains  plastic  for 
a  certain  period,  and  then  commences  to  "stiffen"  or  crystallize.  This  is 
called  the  time  of  initial  set.  The  setting  process  continues  rapidly,  and 
when  a  point  is  reached  that  the  paste  will  withstand  a  certain  pressure, 
irbitrarily  fixed  in  practice,  it  is  said  to  have  reached  its  final  set.    The 

*Thr  original  forrauli  of  Mr.FerttcoiT«pondinEiofiriniJi(i)ii£  =  —  .V.j+6o,»ndtoforaiu3i 

(j)  it  £ NA-\-^i,  in  which  f=«right  «t  water  in  grams  requirrd  for  one  kflogiim  of  dtj  roil- 

turc  of  cemiot  and  sand,  ,V=  weight  of  water  in  granu  required  for  one  kilogrim  of  ocat  cement, 
and  ^~  weight  in  lulogramt  of  cement  in  one  kilogram  of  the  dry  miilure.  The  diaDgf  iatbefonn 
of  the  formula  peimiu  the  direct  use  of  perctntagei. 

"fjournal  Franklin  Inititute,  1901-a. 
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process  oi  hardening  now  continues  more  siowl/,  and  proceeds  with  in- 
creasing slowness  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Those  unfamiliar  with  cement  construction  must  bear  in  mind  that  a 
c«ment  which  has  reached  its  final  "set"  is  not  hard  nor  is  it  capable  of 
bearing  a  load.  Natural  cement,  for  example,  usually  reaches  its  initial 
and  its  final  set  much  earlier  than  Portland  cement,  but  it  hardens  more 
slowly,  and  Natural  cement  masonry  will  not  bear  loading  nearly  so 
quickly  as  Portland  cement  masonry. 

KUROPEAK  UETBODB  FOB  DETERMINXNO  SET 

The  French  and  German  requirements  are  similar  to  the  American 
(p.  70)  except  that  in  them  the  commencement  of  the  set  is  taken  as  the 
time  when  the  needle  can  no  longer  penetrate  entirely  to  the  bottom  of  the 
box  Instead  of  limiting  it  to  a  peaetratioii  to  a  depth  of  5  millimeters  above 
the  bottom  surface. 

For  sand  mortars  the  French  Commission  designate  the  final  set  as  the 
moment  when  the  surface  of  the  mortar  can  support  pressure  of  the  thumb 
without  indentation.  As  an  alternate  method,  they  use  the  Vicat  apparatus 
with  a  needle  one  centimeter  (0.39  in.)  in  diameter  and  weighing  s  kilo- 
grams (ii.oi  lb.).  The  preliminary  reports  of  Mr.  R.  Feret  and  Mr.  P. 
Alexander  in  Commission  des  M^thodes  d'Essai  des  Matdriaux  de  Con- 
struction, 189s,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  1 1 J  and  139,  describe  experiments  with  different 
apparatus. 

OomparisoB  of  Tieat  and  Oillniora  Ne«dI«B.  The  GiUmore  needles,  the 
former  American  standard,  were  first  used  by  General  Totten  in  1830.* 

By  these  needles  the  initial  set  of  Neat  cement  is  the  time  at  which  a  wire 
one-twelfth -inch  diameter,  loaded  to  a  J  pound,  is  just  supported  by  the 
mass  without  appreciable  indentation.  The  final  set  is  taken  as  the  time 
when  a  wire  one -twenty  fourth- inch  diameter,  loaded  to  weigh  one  pound, 
is  supported  without  appreciable  indentation. 

The  diagram  in  Fig.  19,  page  90,  from  experiments  made  at  the 
Watertown  Arsenalj-  upon  various  cements  (designated  by  letters)  shows 
the  difference  in  the  nominal  time  of  setting  when  measured  by  the 
GiUmore  needle  and  the  Vicat  needle,  employing  with  the  latter  the 
German  method.  (Sec  above.)  The  diagram  also  shows  the  variation 
in  time  of  set  of  Portland  cement  occasioned  by  varying  the  proportion 
of  water,  and  the  effect  of  leaving  out  the  usual  "restrainer"  of  plaster 
of  Paris  or  gypsum. 

•GiUmore"!  Trtuite  on  Limfs,  Hydriulic  Cemenn  »n<l  Moniri,  p.  80. 
ftatt  o(  melali,  U.  Si  A.,  1901,  p.  491. 
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THE  UTE  or  SETTIHO 

The  rate  of  setting  of  cement,  that  is,  the  process  of  hardening,  has 
been  studied  by  the  French  Commission*  in  France  and  by  Prof.  Edgar 
B.  Kay  in  the  United  States.  The  diagram.  Fig.  20,  page  91,  shows 
curves  of  setting  made  with  a  machine  of  Prof.  Kay's  design  and  the 
corresponding  tensile  strength  of  briquettes  of  the  same  cement.  Prof, 
Kay  calls  attention  to  the  positive  change  from  the  plastic  to  the  granular  or 
crystalline  structure  which  in  the  cement  shown  occurred  between  the 
periods  of  35  and  40  minutes.  The  elongation  of  the  briquette  when 
being  broken  gradually  changed  from  }  inch  at  the  5-minutes  period  to 
0.15  inch  at  40  minutes,  while  at  200  minutes,  or  one  hour  before  the 
initial  set  was  completed,  the  elongation  was  not  measurable. 
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AMEKIOAN  AND  EUROFEAH  8TAHDABD  8AHD8  OOHPAKED 

The  character  of  the  sand  has  so  great  an  effect  upon  the  strength  of  a 
mortar  that  for  comparing  different  brands  of  cement  or  specifying  re- 
quirements of  strength  a  sand  of  standard  size  and  quality  is  essential. 

*Coinimuion  dea  Mtthodci  d'Enai  del  M«<riiui  dc  Conttnicticiii,  1S95,  VoL  IV,,  p.  mi. 
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The  U.  S.  Standard  Sand  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  as  specified  on  page  71,  is  a  natural  sand 
from  Ottawa,  III.,  screened  to  pass  a  sieve  having  zo  meshes  per  linear  inch, 
and  retained  on  a  sieve  having  30  meshes  per  linear  inch. 

The  change  in  America  from  artificial  to  natural  sand  is  in  accord  with 
recent  practice  abroad. 

The  English  Standard  Sand  is  obtained  from  a  pit  at  Lelghton  Buzzard,* 
and  the  screens  are  the  same  as  in  the  United  States. 

The  German  Standard  Sand  is  a  natural  quartz  retained  between  sieves 
having  respectively  20  and  a8  meshes  per  linear  inch. 

The  French  Standard  Sand,  a  natural  sand  from  Leucale,  France,  is 
simple  or  compound.    Simple  standard  sand  must  pass  a  screen  having 
holes  1.5  millimeters  (0.059  in.)  in  diameter,  and  be  retained  on  a  screen 
having  holes  one  millimeter  (0.039  '"■)  '"  diameter.     Compound  stand- 
ard sand  is  made  by  forming  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  the  fallowing: 
(r)    Grains  passing  holes  of   2   mm. 
(0.079  '''')  ^^'^  retained  by   1.5 
mm.  (0.059  'D')- 
(3)  Grains  passing  holes  of  1.5  mm. 
(0.059  in.)   and  retained  by    i 
mm.  {0.039  in)- 
(3)  Grains  passing  holes  of   i   mm. 
(0.039  "^•)  ^'"^  retained  by  0.5 
mm.  (0.030  in.). 


THE  FORM  OF  BRIQUETTE  FOR 

TEN8IU  TESTS 
Mr.  John  Grant  in  187  it  presented 
results    of    a    series  of   experiments 
with  different  forms  of  briquettes  and 
sizes  of  section.     Ten  years  laterj  he 
adopted  the  form  now  used  in  Eng- 
land which  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  recommended  by  the  American 
Society  of     Civil  Engineers  in  1884, 
and,  with  a  very  slight  alteration,  in  1903.      (See  Fig.  la,  p.  72.) 
The  Oermaii  Standard  Briquette,  also  adopted  by  the  French  Commission 

*Butlfr't  Portlaad  Cement,  1899,  p.  KM. 

fPTocfedrngi  Inttitulion  of  Civil  Eaginten,  Vol.  XXXII,  p.  181. 

tProcndingi  Inititution  of  CiiQ  Engineen,  Vol.  LXII,  p.  IJ^. 


Tie  Gennan  Standard  Briquette 
lions  a.re  in  millimeters). 
{See  fage  gi.) 
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in  1893,  is  shown  in  Fig.  ai.  The  section  is  5  square  centimeters  (0.78 
sq.  in.).  Results  with  this  form  of  briquette  are  lower  per  unit  of  area  than 
those  of  the  American  pattern.  Prof,  Jerome  Sondericker*  in  studying  the 
qualityofstrengthandunifonnityof  breaking  of  different  forms,  found  that  a 
groove  in  the  sides  of  the  specimen  lowered  the  unit  strength  about  13%. 
M.  Feretf  found  that  briquettes  of  5  square  centimeter  section  gave  46% 
higher  strength  per  unit  of  area  than  briquettesofi6square centimeter, and 
attributed  this  difference  to  lack  of  homc^eneity  throughout  the  section. 

TO  CONVERT  METRIO  UHITS  07  STRENGTH  TO  ENGLISH  tJNITS 

To  convert  values  of  kilograms  f>er  square  centimeter  (kg.  per  sq.  cm.) 
to  pounds  per  square  inch  (lb.  per  sq.  in.),  multiply  the  former  by  14.2. J 
To  convert  values  of  pounds  per  square  inch  (lb.  per  sq.  in.)  to  kilo- 
grams per  square  centimeter  (kg.  per  sq.  cm.),  multiply  the  former  by 
o.o7.§ 

MACHINES  rOR  TESTING  TENSILE  STRENGTH 

A  testing  machine  should  be  so  designed  that  the  strain  can  be  applied 
to  the  briquette  at  a  definite  rate  without  irregularity  or  jar.  The  clips 
should  be  suspended  from  pivoted  bearings  to  avoid  friction,  and  should  be 
Stiff,  so  that  they  will  not  spread.  The  contact  surfaces  should  hold  the 
briquette  firmly  without  crushing  it. 

UlMt  of  Eccsntiici^  in  Placing  Btiqoettes.  One  of  the  causes  of 
irregularity  in  tests  of  similar  briquettes  is  careless  adjustment  of  the 
briquette  in  the  clips  of  the  machine,  that  is,  placing  it  so  that  it  is  not 
ejiactly  central.  Prof.  J.  B.  JohnsonH  has  discussed  this  theoretically,  and 
concludes  that 

if  fc  =  width  of  specimen, 

and         a  =  eccentricity  of  loading, 

da 
then        —  represents  the  percentage  of  increase   in   stress   due  to  ec- 

k 
centricity. 

"Thus  if  a  cement  briquette  oneinch  thick  be  placed  in  the  clips  0.01  inch 
out  of  center,  its  strength  will  be  reduced  by  6%.  This  assumes  perfect 
freedom  of  motion  of  the  clips  at  the  surface  of  contact,  which  they  do  not 

•Joumil  AswdatuHi  of  EngineciiDg  Soctctiei,  Jiauai;,  1899,  p.  I. 

tS«  p.  136. 

jMore  aacdy,  U-Hj*. 

iMoic  elinlj  0.07051. 

I190]  Editioa,  p.  446. 
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have.  Experiments  made  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
hav-e  shown  that  a  displacement  of  one-sixteenth  inch  decreased  the  tensile 
strength  by  from  15%  to  30%." 

Bftte  (d  Applying  Btnin.    The  selections  of  the  standard  rate  of  600 
lb  per  minute  by  the  committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  En- 


FlC,  jj,— Shot  Testing  Machine.     (Ste  p.  95.) 

gineers  (see  p.  76)  is  based  on  an  extensive  series  of  tests  fr«n  which 
it  was  found  that  the  breaking  load  increases  with  the  speed  up  to  a 
rate  of  at  least  800  lb.  per  min.,  but  that  between  the  rates  of  400  and 
630  lb.  the  variation  is  slight.  Mr.  E.  S.  Wheeler's*  experiments  lend 
to  con&rm  this  conclusion, 

*Rcpnn  Chief  of  Engincrn,  U.  S.  A.,  1S95,  p.  igii. 
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Types  of  Tsatbig  Mschimes.  There  are  three  most  common  types  of 
tensile  testing  machines. 

(a)  The  shot  machine,  originally  designed  by  Dr.  Michaelis  and  shown 
in  its  American  patterns  in  Figs,  aa  and  33,  applies  the  load  by  the  dis- 
chargii^  of  a  stream  of  shot  whose  flow  is  automatically  shut  oS  when  the 


Fig.  23.— Shot  Ttsiiiig  MHihine.     (Ser  f.  05.) 

break  occurs.    The  breaking  load  is  determined  from  the  weight  of  Uie 
shot. 

(b)  The  simple  or  compound  lever  machine  apply  their  load  by  a 
sliding  weight  operated  by  hand  or  by  power.  A  compound  lever  power 
machine  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  24,  page  96. 
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(c)  The  spring  balance  machine,  which  was  originally  designed  and 
used  by  Mr,  Henry  Faija  in  England,  transmits  the  strain  (rom  the  crank 
lo  the  briquette  through  a  spring  balance  which  records  the  load  upon  the 
dial.     (See  Fig.  25,  p.  97.) 

Johnson'B  Ring  Testing  M»chi9e.  A  machine  devised  by  Mr.  A.  N. 
Johnson  for  testing  the  tensile  strength  of  cement  and  mortars  is  based  on 
an  entirely   different   principle   from  the  clip    machines  just  described 


Fic.  24.~Compound  Lever  Testing  Machine      {Sft  p.  95.) 

The  cement  or  mortar  instead  of  being  formed  into  standard  briquettes  is 
molded  in  the  shape  of  rings.  The  apparatus  is  shown  in  Figs.  26  and  17, 
page 98.  A  cylinder  A  filled  with  water  or  other  liquid  contains  a  piston  oper- 
ated by  a  handwheel  F.  The  pressure  exerted  by  lowering  the  piston  is 
transmitted  by  the  liquid  to  the  closed  cylinder  B,  a  section  of  which 
consists  of  rubber  tubing  which  is  expanded  by  the  pressure  from  within 
until  it  bursts  the  ring  of  cement  which  encircles  it.     The  pressure  is  also 
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transmitted  to  the  gage  whose  reading  for  a  certain  diameter  and  thickness 
of  ring  of  cement  or  mortar  bears  a  definite  ratio  to  the  circumferential 
tensile  stress  upon  the  ring.  Brass  molds  of  special  design  for  forming 
the  rings  are  constructed  either  single  or  in  gangs  of  five. 


TENSILE  TESTS  07  NEAT  OEHENT  AND  MORTAR 

Tests  of  tensile  strength  are  made  primarily  to  determine  whether  the 
Dgredients  of  the  cement  and  the  process  of  its  manufacture  are  such  that 
I  continued  and  uniform  hardening  may  be  expected  in  the  work,  and 
whether  its  actual  strength  in  mortar  or 
concrete  is  so  high  that  it  can  be  depended 
upon  to  withstand  the  strain  placed  upon  it. 
Tensile  tests  must  be  combined  with  other 
tests,  most  particularly  the  test  for  sound- 
ness, to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  on 
these  points. 

The  dates  which  have  been  universally 
selected  for  making  tensile  tests  to  deter- 
mine the  quality  of  the  cement  are  7  days 
and  a8  days  after  molding.  In  each  case 
the  briquettes  remain  for  the  first  24 
hours  in  moist  air,  and  the  balance  of 
the  time  in  water  at  the  standard  tem- 
perature of  21°  Cent.  (70°  Fahr.).  For 
arriving  at  a  quicker  knowledge  of  the 
quality,  standard  specifications  require 
one-day  tests,  Ihe  briquettes  being  broken 
after  24  hours  in  moist  air.  Longer 
periods  Ihan  28  days  are  useful  for  deter- 
mining the  rate  of  permanent  hardening, 
although  the  rale  of  growth  is  different  in 
neat  cements,  mortars  and  concretes.  The 
growth  in  tensile  strength  is  not  strictly 
comparable  with  its  growth  in  compressive  strength. 

A  cement  giving  an  estremely  high  test  at  a  very  short  period  may  be 
regarded  with  suspicion,  although  if  future  tests  show  a  good  increase,  no 
fault  can  be  found.  Specifications  occasionally  limit  the  strength  of  tlie 
one-day  or  the  7-days  test.  Others  require  a  definite  increase  in  strength 
between  periods.    The  engineers  of  the  New  York  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
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Fig.  26.— Machine  with  Cement  Ring  in  Position  ready  for  a  Test.     (5«  p.  96,) 
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mission  require,  for  example,  "a  specific  ratio  of  increase,"  15%  in  tensile 
strength  "  from  7  to  28  days,  and  furthermore  that  a  cement  showing  as 
high  as  750  lb.  at  the  earlier  stage  should  be  generally  refused  as  unlikely 
to  give  good  results  in  long-time  tests."*  Manufacturers  consider  this 
a  very  severe  requirement  for  Portland  cement  tested  neat. 

Specifications  for  tensile  strength  are  given  on  pages  30  and  31.  A 
comparison  of  these  with  the  actual  strengths  of  diCFerent  cements  as 
furnished  by  manufacturers  vnll  show  that  on  the  average  the  tensile 
strength  of  Portland  cement  as  now  manufactured  is  largely  in  excess  of 
Ihe  specifications.  In  comparing  these  figures,  however,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  specifications  are  not  for  average  strength,  but  are  in- 
tended to  cover  the  lowest  limit  which  can  be  allowed  on  the  work,  and 
to  provide  for  lack  of  uniformity  in  testing  as  well  as  in  real  quality. 

GROWTH  IN  STBENGiTH  O?  PORTLAVQ  AND  NATUBAL 
OEHENTS  AND  OKMENT  H0BTAB8 
The  curves  in  Fig.  28,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr,  W.  Purves 


Fig.  a8.— Growth  in  Tensile  Strength  of  Neal  Portland  Cement  and  Portland  Cement 

Mortare  with  Different  Proportions  of  Standard  Sand.     (5ee  jr.  99,) 

(Campiled  for  Ihii  Irealise  by  W.  Purva  Taylv.) 


Taylor,  illustrate  the  growth  in  strength  of  neat  Portland  cement  and 
Portland  cement  mortars.  The  tests  from  which  the  curves  are  drawn 
were  made  under  his  direction  at  the  Philadelphia  Municipal  Laboratories. 

*Rep(^  of  New  York  Board  of  R([nd  Tiintit  Commiuiacitn,  1900-01,  p.  158. 
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The  neat  and  i:  3  {*'.  e.,  one  part  cement  to  3  parts  sand  by  weight)  curves 
are  averaged  from  over  100,000  briquettes,  while  the  other  curves  are  each 
based  on  tests  of  300  to  500  briquettes. 

The  cements  included  a.  number  of  brands,  American  brands  largely 
predominating.  The  sand  was  crushed  quartz,  the  former  U.  S.  standard. 
The  Philadelphia  records  include  tests  of  much  longer  time  than  one  year, 
and  there  is  a  noticeable  falling  off  in  the  observed  tensile  strength  after 
the  one-year  period.  This  is  most  noticeable  with  neat  cement  of  rotary 
kiln  brands,  but  also  occurs  to  a  less  degree  with  sand  mortars.  With 
cements  from  stadonary  kilns  it  is  less  marked.  The  falling  off  in  tensile 
tests  is  generally  attributed  to  the  brittleness  of  the  small  sized  speci- 
mens, which  tends  to  irregularity  of  results  with  the  ordinary  testing 
machine,  and  to  the  unequal  hardening  of  the  surface  and  interior  of  the 
specimen,  rather  than  to  actual  deterioration  in  the  cement. 

The  average  growth  in  strength  of  neat  Natural  cement  and  Natural 
cement    mortars   is   illustrated   in   Fig.  39  from  data  kindly  prepared  by 


Fig.  39. — Growth  in  Tensile  Strength  of  Neat  Natural  Cement  and  Natural  Cement 

Mortars  with  Different  Proportions  of  Standaitl  Sand.     {See  j>.  100.) 

(From  dau  by  RicbAnl  L.  Humphrey  uid  A.  W.  MimscU.) 


Mr,  Richard  L.  Humphrey  from  Philadelphia  tests,  and  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Munsell  from  tests  made  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Cements  from 
seven  different  sections  of  the  United  States  are  included  :n  the  averages 
from  which  the  curves  are  drawn,  representing  the  Akron,  Cumberland, 
James  River,  Lehigh  Valley,  Louisville,  Milwaukee,  Rosendale  and  Utica 
districts. 
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SOUNDNESS  OR  OONSTAHOT  Of  VOLUBIE 

The  term  "  soundness  "  is  more  commonly  used  in  America  and  England 
than  the  expression  "constancy  of  volume"  suggested  by  the  Committee 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  or  "deformation"  as  employed 
in  France.  The  purpose  of  the  test  k  to  determine  in  advance  whether  a 
cement  is  in  danger  of  disintegrating,  that  is,  crumbling,  or  of  expanding 
or  contracting  so  as  to  cause  distortion  or  cracking  in  the  masonry. 

If  a  cement  satisfactorily  passes  the  tests  for  soundness,  it  will  in  all 
probability  withstand  the  effect  of  the  elements  without  swelling  or  disin- 
tegration, and  will  continue  to  harden  for  an  indefinite  period.  Failure, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  pass  the  tests  for  soundness,  especially  the  hot  test, 
is  not  positive  proof  of  inferiority,  for  a  cement  which  fails  to  pass  may" 
possibly,  through  subsequent  exposure  to  the  air  before  being  used,  or 
because  of  mixing  with  sand  or  other  aggregate,  produce  durable  masonry. 
We  may,  however,  with  safety  adopt  the  following  conclusion: 

//  a  Portland  cement  passes  the  hot  test  it  may  be  used  immediately 
with  reasonable  certainty  oj  its  ultimate  soundness.  Ij  it  fails  to 
pass,  it  should  be  regarded  -with  suspicion  and  thoroughly  tested. 

Causes  of  Viuoiindiiflss.  Disintegration,  or  crumbling,  of  work  in 
Portland  cement  properly  mixed  and  laid,  is  usuaUy  due  to  an  excess  of 
lime  in  a  form  which  can  be  attacked  by  the  elements.  This  may  come 
about  in  two  entirely  distinct  ways,  either  (i)  by  the  use  of  too  high  a 
proportion  of  lime  in  the  raw  materials  from  which  the  cement  is  made, 
(a)  by  under-burning  the  cement,  or  (3)  by  too  coarse  grinding. 

The  presence  of  magnesia  in  excess  in  a  thoroughly  burned  cement  may 
produce  a  gradual  expansion  which  will  disintegrate  the  mortar  or  con- 
crete after  several  years.  This  action,  brought  to  notice  by  tests  of  Mr. 
H.  Le  Chatelier,*  is  generally  recognized,  but  opinions  differ  as  to  the 
limit  to  the  percentage  of  magnesia  which  may  occur  in  Portland 
cement  without  deleterious  effect.  Le  Chatelier's  experiments  led  him  to 
consider  $%  as  injurious.  The  Association  of  German  Cement  Manu- 
facturers first  placed  the  limit  at  3i%,  and  later  raised  it  to  5%.  Mr, 
Spencer  B.  Newberry  states  (page  56)  that  recent  experiments  made  by 
himself  and  by  Van  Blaese  show  that  cements  containing  8%  or  9%  of  , 
magnesia  will  pass  the  boiling  test,  while  those  with  15%  magnesia  wiU 
e.Tpand.  The  limit  of  4%  recommendedby  the  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  for  Testing  Materials  in  1904  (see  p.  30)  is  undoubtedly 
conservative.     Natural  cement,  which  is  burned  at  a  lower  temperature, 

•CoDunUuim  dn  M^UkhIm  d'Eeiii  Ms  M>t«riiui  de  ConBtiuctioa,  1895,  Vol.  IV,  p.  119. 
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may  contain  a  much  larger  quantity  of  free  lime  and  of  magnesia  without 
injury. 

The  expansion  caused  by  an  excess  of  free  lime  is  due  to  the  hydration 
or  slaking  of  the  calcium  oxide  (CaO).  This  is  readily  understood  from 
the  expansion  of  common  lime,  which  in  slaking  with  water  will  produce 
a  bulk  of  paste  from  a  to'3  times  greater  than  the  volume  of  the  loose 
powder.  The  presence  of  Hme  in  a  free  or  loosely  combined  state  must 
not  be  confounded  with  other  compounds  of  calcium.  A  ihorou^ly 
slaked  lime  paste,  or  powder,  that  is,  one  which  is  completely  hydrated, 
may  in  fact  be  added  to  a  Portland  cement  mortar  without  injurious 
results,  to  lengthen  its  time  of  setting  or  to  produce  a  more  water-tight 
mixture. 

The  small  amount  of  free  lime  which  frequently  occurs  and  sometimes 
produces  unsoundness  in  first-class  Portland  cement,  tested  when  fresh, 
niay  be  hydrated  and  rendered  harmless  by  air-slaking  after,  say,  two  or 
three  weeks'  storage,  or  after  spreading  the  cement  out  in^the  air. 

Adulteration  with  slag  may  cause  a  cement  containing  an  excess  ot 
free  lime  to  pass  the  boiling  test. 

Tsita  for  SonndneiB.  The  presence  of  ingredients  which  will  render  a 
cement  unsound,  that  is,  which  will  cause  it  to  expand  or  disintegrate,  is 
determined  by  the  eye,  or  by  measuring  appliances  in  specimens  which 
have  been  exposed  under  conditions  which  as  nearly  as  possible  produce 
the  same  effect  as  the  practical  effects  of  time  and  the  elements. 

There  is  apparently  no  reliable  method  for  determining  the  presence  of 
free  lime  by  chemical  analysis.  Mr.  E.  Candlot*  says  that  "  there  is  in  fact 
no  method  for  finding  the  percentage  of  free  lime  in  the  cement,"  and 
Dr.  Schuman*  concurs  in  this  view  in  the  following  statement- 

I  do  not  know  a  method  for  finding  out  the  percentage  of  free  lime  in 
Portland  cement.  I  do  not  think  there  exists  such  a  method,  and  I  am 
myself  of  the  opinion  that  chemists  will  never  find  out  one;  the  solutions 
capable  of  taking  away  the  free  lime  from  the  cement  will  always  woffk  in 
a  more  or  less  strong  degree  on  the  cement  itself. 

This  inability  to  detect  free  lime  by  chemical  analysis  neces^tates  a 
resort  to  physical  tests.  Specimens  for  testing  soundness  are  generally 
circular  pats  tapering  toward  the  edges,  so  that  the  expansion  of  the  mass 
will  tend  to  enlarge  the  circumference  and  thus  produce  cracks  at  the  edges. 

tiont  Amcricin  Society  o[  Civil  Engin«R,  VoL  XZVIi; 
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E^-sbaped  specimens  and  also  briquettes  are  sometimes  used.  Both 
of  these  show  deterioration  by  the  appearance  of  the  surface. 

App«aruiG«  of  Soondness  SpedmuiB.  Cracks  which  appear  on  pats 
are  not  always  caused  by  unsoundness.  Expansion  cracks,  which  reveal 
an  unsound  cement,  are  distinguished  from  shrinkage  cracks,  which  usually 
appear  during  setting  instead  of  after  the  cement  is  set,  in  Figs.  30  to  37. 
Hair  cracks  also  sometimes  appear  upon  specimens,  and  in  practice  upon 
neat  cement  or  very  rich  mortar,  where  so  large  an  excess  of  water  has 
been  employed  in  mixing  that  it  does  not  dry  oft  until  the  cement  has  set, 
and  causes  the  deposition  of  a  very  thin  coating  of  partially  decomposed 
cement  which  had  remained  in  suspension  in  the  water.  An  unsound 
cement  in  air  or  in  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature  will  generally  show 
defect  within  aS  days,  although  in  very  exceptional  case.s  se^-era]  months 
or  even  years  have  been  known  to  elapse  before  signs  of  deterioration 
appear  in  specimens  which  have  not  been  subjected  to  heat. 

Photographs  of  pats  illustrating  the  appearance  of  defective  specimens 
which  have  been  subject  to  the  boiling  test  are  shown  in  Figs.  38  and  39, 
pages  ro8  and  log.  Figs.  30  to  37,  pages  104  and  105,  are  sketches* 
employed  in  the  Philadelphia  Municipal  Laboratories  for  distinguishing 
harmless  appearances  in  neat  pats  from  evidences  of  unsoundness.  Mr. 
Taylor  describes  the  pats  as  follows: 

Fig.  30  represents  a  normal  pat  in  good  condition. 

Fig.  31  represents  shrinkage  cracks.  These  cracks  are  ordinarily  due  to 
the  use  of  a  too  wet  mixture  or  to  too  quick  a  dr)'ing  out.  If  the  pats  are 
left  exposed  to  dry  air  during  setting  these  cracks  are  often  developed. 
Shrinkage  cracks  ordinarily,  therefore,  indicate  only  a  lack  of  care  in 
manipulation,  and  not  dangerous  properties  in  the  cement. 

Fig.  32  shows  cracks  caused  by  the  expansion  of  the  cement  and  the 
curling  of  the  edges  of  the  pat  from  the  glass  while  the  pat  still  adheres, 
which  is  often  coincident  with  the  expansion.  In  the  air  pats  these  cracks 
are  developed  in  nine-tenths  of  the  pats  adhering  to  the  glass,  and  -unless 
very  decidedly  marked  are  not  dangerous.  They  should  not  exist  in  the 
water  pats.  If  they  do  exist,  however,  to  an  appreciable  extent,  it  denotes 
the  presence  of  a  too  great  proportion  of  expansives,  which  ordinarily  is 
sufficient  to  condemn  the  sample. 

Fig-  33  shows  blotching,  a  pat  which  is  usually  indicative  of  either  adul- 
teration or  under-burning.  This  condition  in  itself  should  not  necessarily 
mean  rejection,  but  should  always  induce  an  investigation  of  the  causes 
producing  it,  which  may  or  may  not  be  sufficient  to  warrant  rejection. 

Fig.  34  shows  pats  which  have  left  the  glass  {A)  by  mere  lack  of  ad- 
hesion, (5)  by  contraction,  and  {€)  by  expansion.     {A)  is  never  dangerous 

•PrCKDlcd  to  Ihe  aulhore  by  Mr.  W.  Purws  Taylor. 
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Fio-  .13— Blotches  Requiring  Fio.  j4.— Pats  which  have  left  Glaia.* 

Investigation.* 

*Ste  pp.  103  ind  106. 
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Fig.  35-  — Cracked  Glass  (pat  removed.)* 


Fic.  36. — Incipient  Disintegrati 


Fig.  37.— Complete  Disintegration 
*S«  pp.  103  and  106. 
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in  either  air  or  water.  (jB)  and  {€)  are  dangerous  only  when  existing  in 
a  marked  form.  A  curvature  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  can  be  con- 
sidered about  the  limit  of  safety  in  a  3-inch  pat.     Case  (C)  rarely,  if  ever, 

Fig.  35  shows  a  peculiar  condition  in  which  the  pat  is  perfectly  sound  and 
hard,  but  the  glass  on  which  it  is  made  is  badly  cracked.*  This  has  often 
been  laid  to  chemical  action,  but  this  conclusion  is  doubtless  erroneous. 
It  is  probably  due  entirely  to  expansion  of  the  pat,  when  the  adhesive 
strength  of  the  cement  to  the  glass  exceeds  the  strength  of  the  glass  itself. 
It  is  only  found  in  the  water  pats,  and  is  not  usually  indicative  of  dangerous 
qualities  of  the  cement. 

Fig.  36  shows  the  radial  cracks  of  incipient  disintegration.  These  are 
the  danger  marks  to  be  looked  for  in  the  normal  pat  tests,  and  are  always 
sufficient  to  warrant  rejection. 

Fig,  37  shows  cases  of  complete  disintegration,  which  almost  invariably 
begins  merely  by  showing  radial  cracks,  as  in  Fig.  36. 

Accelorated  or  Hot  Teats.  The  object  of  all  foims  of  hot  tests  is  to 
produce  in  a  few  hours  the  results  which  at  a  normal  temperature  require 
several  days  or  perhaps  months.  Engineers  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to 
the  value  of  accelerated  tests,  the  chief  objection  to  their  use  being  that 
some  cements  which  fail  in  these  tests  prove  satisfactory  in  construction. 

An  argument  for  the  hot  test  lies  in  the  fact  that  Portland  cement 
manufacturers  are  coming  to  recc^nize  it  as  the  very  best  test  for 
them  to  use  in  determining  whether  their  own  cement  will  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  permanent  construction.  In  a  recent  letter  to  the  authors 
the  superintendent  of  one  of  the  largest  factories  in  the  United  States 
writes,  "So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  consider  the  hot  test  of  the  greatest 
importance.  If  this  shows  up  well,  we  feel  quite  satisfied  that  all  other 
tests  will  show  up  properly."  Those  desiring  to  investigate  the  various 
opinions  upon  the  subject  are  referred  to  References,  Chapter  XXXI. 

Mr.  W.  Purves  Taylor,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Cement  Section  of  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Meeting, 
1903, t  gives  the  resuhs  of  a  large  number  of  accelerated  tests  made 
at  the  Philadelphia  Testing  Laboratory  by  boiling  balls  or  pats  (after 
34  hours  in  moist  air)  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  the  results  of  some 
of  the  conclusions  there  given  are  quoted  as  follows: 

"The  condition  in  a  cement  most  alTecting  the  result  of  an  accelerated 
test  is  its  age  or  the  amount  of  seasoning  it  has  undergone.     Every  cement, 

•SimUar  cauKi  Bity  product  one  or  Iwo  cracki  in  the  e'^"- 

fprocndingt  Amcricaa  Society  for  TcHing  Malciiilt,  190],  ViA.  Ill,  p.  ^^4,  alio  printed  io 
EngiHttrint  N™.,  July  13,  1903,  p.  81, 
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DO  matter  bow  well  proportioned  and  burned,  will  contain  at  least  a  small 
amount  of  free  or  loosely  combited  lime,  which  will  usually  cause  un- 
soundness if  used  or  test«l  at  once.  This  lime,  however,  will  hydrate  in  a 
very  short  time  on  exposure  to  air,  thus  rendering  it  inert  and  preventing 
any  expan3ive  action.  It  wilt,  iherefore,  be  found  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases  that  if  a  cement  failing  in  the  accelerated  tests  be  stored  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  this  unsoundness  will  disappear,  and  the  cement  pass  the 
test  with  ease," 

This  is  illustrated  in  the  foUoning  table  and  in  Fig.  38,  page  108,  the 
first  three  photographs  also  showing  various  conditions  which  may  be 
expected  in  specimens  which  fail  to  pass  accelerated  t^^ts. 

Bged  oj  Age  oj  Cement  on  Results  0/  Boiling  Test. 
By  W.  Pdrves  Taylor.     {See  p.  107.) 
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"Coarseness  of  grinding  is  also  a  frequent  cause  of  unsoundness  for  the 
reason  that  the  larger  particles  are  not  readily  susceptible  to  hydration,  and 
contain  for  a  long  period  of  time  expansive  elements  which  very  rapidly 
develop  a  disintegrating  action  when  treated  in  ihe  accelerated  tests." 

"A  large  number  of  tests  on  different  cements  were  made  and  the  time 
at  which  failiue  occurred  was  observed.  In  these  tests  it  was  fcund  that 
of  those  samples  which  did  not  pass  the  test,  22%  failed  in  the  first  half 
hour,  S7%  faUed  in  the  first  hour,  85%  failed  in  two  hours,  96'vc  in  three 
hours,  and  99%  in  four  hours,"  "thus  showing  generally  that  a  test  piece  of 
cement  standing  three  or  four  hours  of  boiling  will  aimost  invariably  stand 
a  much  greater  length  of  time,  and  also  that  at  least  three  or  four  hours 
sliouM  always  be  aBowed  for  the  test." 

"Pats  of  cement  allowed  more  than  about  twelve  hours  to  harden  will, 
if  unsound,  f^  when  tested  by  boiling  at  almost  any  time  in  the  future." 

"We  now  come  to  the  very  important  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
boiling  tests  to  the  other  tests  foi  -soundness  and  strength  as  made  in  the 
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laboratory.  No  one  who  has  had  much  experience  with  the  boiling  test 
questions  that,  although  it  is  by  no  means  infallible,  the  results  obtained 
from  it  are  generally  corroborated  by  either  the  tensile  tests  or  the  normal 
tests  for  soundness.  The  writer  has  recently  compiled  some  data  in  re- 
gard to  this  point,  covering  over  a  thousand  tests  on  many  varieties  of 
cement,  with  the  following  results: 

"Of  all  samples  failing  to  pass  the  boiling  test,  34%  of  them  developed 
checking  or  curvature  in  the  normal  pats  —  or  a  loss  of  strength  in  less  than 
twenty-eight  days.     Of  those  samples  that  failed  in  the  boiling  test  but  re- 


One  Wcet  Old. 


Three  Weeks  Old. 


Five  Wwks  Old. 


Fig.  38.— Specimens  showing  the  Effect  of  the  Age  of  the  Cement  upon  its  Soundness. 
(5«  />.  107.) 

mained  sound  at  twenty -eight  days,  3')J.  of  the  normal  pat-s  showed  checking 
or  abnormal  curvature  in  two  months,  ■;%  in  three  months,  10%  in  four 
months,  z6';o  in  six  months,  and  489c  'n  one  year;  and  of  these  same  sam- 
ples. 37%  showed  a  falling  off  in  tensile  strength  in  two  months,  39%  in 
three  months,  52%  in  four  months,  63%  in  six  months,  and  71%  in  one 
year.  Or,  taking  all  these  together,  of  all  the  samples  that  faiW  in  the 
boiling  test,  86%  of  them  gave  evidence  in  less  than  a  year's  time  of  pos- 
sessing some  injurious  quality. 

"On  the  other  hand,  of  those  cements  passing  the  boiling  test,  but  one- 
half  of  1%  gave  signs  of  failure  in  the  normal  pat  tests,  and  but  13% 
^owed  a  falling  oS  in  strength  in  a  year's  time. 
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"This  certainly  makes  a  very  strong  showing  in  favor  of  the  boiling  test, 
at  least  considered  from  a  laboratory  standpoint. 

"In  order  to  show  the  great  value  sometimes  obtained  from  the  results 
of  the  boiling  lest,  several  examples  are  given  in  the  table  on  page  i  to  of 
tests  of  cements  occurring  in  the  regular  routine  work  of  the  laboratory." 

The  air  and  water  pats  of  sample  2  of  this  table  arc  shown  in  Fig.  39 
at  the  age  of  four  months.     These  pats  were  sound  at  twenty-eight  days. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Taylor  lays  special  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  many 
cements  which  do  not  pass  the  boiling  test  will  give  excellent  results  in 


Fig.  39.— Examples  of  Unsound  Pats  at  4  months  which  were  sound  al 
(,Sce  p.  log.) 


practice.  He  gives  as  the  probable  reason  for  this  that  the  test  for  sound- 
ness is  generally  made  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  a  shiprhent,  while 
the  cement  used  in  construction  has  opportunity  to  season,  and  upon  the 
fact  "that  the  disintegrating  action  of  a  cement  is  always  far  greater  when 
mixed  neat  than  when  mixed  with  an  aggregate,  and  the  greater  the  amount 
of  the  aggregate  the  less  the  tendency  to  unsoundness."  It  is  often  good 
policy  before  rejecting  a  cement  which  fails  to  pass  the  hot  test  to  hold  it 
for  a  week  or  two  so  that  it  may  further  season  and  then  retest  it. 

Mflthodi  of  Hftklng  Accslerated  Tests.    The  methods  of  conducting 
accelerated  tests  are  numerous,  the  object  of  all  of  them  being  to  hapten 
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the  hardening  of  the  cement  so  as  to  produce  in  a  few  hours  results  whic^ 
under  ordinary  conditions  require  weeks  or  months.  Boiling  the  speci- 
mens, instead  of  steaming  them  as  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  while  more  common,  is  more  severe. 
Other  methods  are  employed  in  Europe. 

Tkc  Steam  Test,  reconunendcd  by  the  Committee  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers,  requires,  as  already  described  (p.  77),  that  the 
pat  after  twenty-four  hours  in  moist  air  shall  be  placed  in  an  atmosphere 
of  steam  above  boiling  water. 

The  Boiling  Test  was  originated  by  Prof.  Tetmajer  in  Germany.  Aitex 
twenty-four  hours  in  moist  air,  or  until  it  is  thoroughly  set,  the  specimen 
is  placed  in  cold  water,  which  is  raised  to  and  then  maintained  at  the 
boiling  point  for  several  hours.  Three  or  four  hours  is  the  time  specified 
by  Mr.  W.  Purves  Taylor,  and  often  used  in  the  United  States,  although 
some  cement  factories  boil  for  twenty-four  hours.  Dr.  Michaelis  ad- 
vocates six  hours'  boiling,  and  this  period  is  specified  by  the  French 
Commission. 

Combined  BoHing  and  Tensile  Test.  A  regular  test  at  many  Portland 
cement  factories  consists  in  testing  the  tensile  strength  of  briquettes  which 
have  been  subjected  to  the  hot  test.  A  briquette  of  neat  cement  after 
twenty-four  hours  under  a  damp  cloth  is  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of 
steam  over  boiling  water  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  immersed  in  water 
at  about  the  boiling  point  and  boiled  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  when 
it  must  show  a  certain  tensile  strength. 

The  Hoi  Water  Test,  as  adopted  by  Mr.  Henry  Faija  in  England,  and 
advocated  there  by  Mr.  David  B.  Butler,  consists  in  subjecting  a  newly 
mixed  pat  to  a  moist  heat  of  100°  to  105°  Fahr.  (38°  to  40°  Cent.)  for  six 
or  seven  hours,  or  until  thoroughly  set,  and  then  placing  it  in  warm  water 
at  a  temperature  of  iij"  to  iao°  Fahr.  (46°  to  49°  Cent.)  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Mr.  Deval  in  France  employed  a 
temperature  of  176°  Fahr.  (80°  Cent.)  for  a  period  of  six  days. 

Other  Accelerated  Tests  which  have  been  employed  in  Europe  are  oven 
tests,  where  the  specimen  is  heated  in  an  oven ;  glow  tests,  where  a  ball  is 
heated  over  a  gas  fiame,  and  Prussing  disc  tests,  where  discs  are  formed 
under  heavy  pressure  and  then  exposed  to  hot  water. 

HeMonment  of  Expansion.  Appliances  have  been  devised  for  testbg 
the  soundness  of  cement  by  measuring  the  amount  of  expansion  or  def- 
onnatic»i  which  it  undei^oes  in  difTerent  periods  of  time.  The  principal 
of  these  are  the  long  bar  apparatus,  devised  by  Messrs.  Durand-Claye  and 
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Debray,  which  was  recommended  by  the  French  Commission,  Bauschin- 
ger's  caliper  apparatus,  and  Le  Chatelier's  tongs* 

The  Chimney  Expansion  Test,  in  which  a  small  quantity  of  neat  cement 
is  solidly  pressed  into  a  straight  lamp  chimney  with  the  idea  that  an  un- 
sound cement  will  break  the  glass,  is  worthless,  as  all  first-class,  cements 
expand  to  a.  greater  or  less  degree. 

*De>cribcd  in  Spalding'i  Hjdriulic  Cement,  19O],  p.  iW. 
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SPECIAL  TESTS  OF    CEMENT   AND  MORTAR 

The  most  important  tests  for  comparing  the  qualities  of  different  cements 
and  for  determining  their  practical  value  have  been  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.    Certain  other  tests  are  often  made  to  investigate  special 
qualities  of  a  cement  or  mortar,  or  for  scientific  research. 
Such  special  tests  may  be  enumerated  as  follov^s: 

Color. 

Weight. 

Microscopical. 

Compressive. 

Transverse. 

Adhesive. 

Shearing. 

Abrasive. 

Porosity. 

Permeability, 

Yield  of  mortar. 

Rise  in  temperature, 

COLOR 
The  color  of  a  cement  bears  but  slight  relation  to  its  quality,  but  a  vari- 
ation of  color  in  the  same  brand  is  sometimes  an  indication  of  inferiority. 
Natural  cements  made  in  diSerent  localities  may  often  be  distinguished 
from  each  other  and  from  Portland  cements  by  their  color. 

FortUnd  Oemant.  The  chemical  composition  of  Portland  cements 
made  by  different  processes  is  so  uniform  that  the  color  of  different  brands 
varies  less  than  that  of  Natural  cements. 

The  color  of  Portland  cement  is  described  as  a  cold  blue  gray.  In 
England  the  term  "foxy"  is  applied  to  a  Portland  cement  of  a  brownish 
color.  According  to  Mr.  David  B.  Butler*  this  denotes  "insufficient  cal- 
cination or  the  use  of  unsuitable  clay  or  possibly  excess  of  day."  He 
further  states  that  if  a  Portland  cement  contains  a  large  quantity  of  under- 
burned  particles,  on  account  of  their  lower  specific  gravity  they  tend  to 
rise  to  the  surface  on  troweling,  thus  forming  a  yellowish  brown  film  which 
is  noticeable  in  the  section  of  the  briquette  after  fracture. 

•Butler'i  PortUnd  Cement,  1899,  p.  155. 
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The  dark  color  of  the  coarser  particles  of  a  Portland  cement  left  as  residue 
on  a  screen  is  due  simply  to  (he  fact  that  cement  clinker  is  black,  and  pieces 
which  are  not  finely  ground  retain  the  color  of  the  clinker. 

ITttaral  Ownant.  The  color  of  Natural  cement  varies  with  the  character 
of  the  rock  and  consequently  with  the  locality  in  which  it  is  produced.  It 
ranges  from  the  light  ^cru  of  the  Utica  (III.)  cement  to  the  dark  grayish 
brown  of  the  Rosendalc  (N.  Y.).  Samples  received  by  the  authors  from 
various  manufactories  show  the  James  River  cement  to  be  a  light  yellowish 
brown,  the  Akron  (N.  Y.)  cement,  &ru,  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  cement,  drab, 
and  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  cement,  a  brownish  gray.  Certain  other  brands 
are  similar  in  color  to  Portland. 

PnuoUs  Ooment.  Puzzolan  cement  made  from  slag  is  of  a  light  lilac 
shade,  much  lighter  than  Portland.  After  being"  kept  under  water  it 
assumes,  when  freshly  fractured,  a  bluish  green  tint.  This  green  tint, 
which  according  to  Candlot*  is  due  to  sulphide  of  calcium  present  in  the 
cement,  is  especially  noticeable  in  a  sample  kept  in  sea  water,  and  fades 
on  exposure  to  dry  air. 

WXIOHT  or  OEHZITT 

Weight  is  no  indication  of  quality.  Formerly,  nearly  all  specifications 
required  that  a  cement  should  reach  a  certain  standard  of  weight  per 
struck  bushel  or  per  cubic  foot,  on  the  principle  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  a  thoroughly  burned  cement  is  heavier  than  one  which  is  under- 
burned.  But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  degree  of  fineness  was  found 
to  affect  the  weight  much  more  than  any  difference  in  calcination,  the 
worthlessness  of  this  requirement  became  apparent,  and  the  test  for  spe- 
cific gravity  was  substituted. 

The  following  table  by  Eliot  C.  Clarkef  illustrates  the  difference  in 
weight  between  cements  of  the  same  manufacture  which  contain  different 
percentages  of  coarse  particles. 

Wtighls  oj  Cements  Containing  Varying  Percintages  oj  Coarse  Parliclts.     (See  p   114-i 
By  Eliot  C.  Clarke. 

PercenUgc  ot  cemenl  nMained  Waghl 

on  No.  iKi  sieve  per  cu.  It. 

O  75   lb. 

30  8j   " 

30  86    ■' 

40  90   " 

•Candlot'i  Cinienti  ci  Chiui  H;rdriuliquei,  1^98,  p.  15). 
tTrinEacrions  AmcHcin  Socici;  of  Ciiil  Engioeert,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  144. 
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Mr.  Henry  Faija's  ex]jeriments*  arranged  in  the  following  table  prove 
that  the  weight  of  a.  cement  decreases  with  age.  His  explanation  lor  this 
is  that  the  lower  specific  gravity  of  the  moisture  and  carbonic  add  absorbed 
from  the  air  tends  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  cement  without  correspond- 
ingly increasing  its  weight. 


Dtcreast  of  Weigkl  ej  CemttU  vritk  Age. 
By  H,  Faija. 


(Step.  1 


"Sir 

lb. 

Percentile  ol 

loK  in  ireighl 

percsDl. 

88 

is  a 

78 

tsH     - 
74 

9.9 

iS-9 

Method  of  Tsighlng  Oement.  The  apparatus  finally  recommended 
by  the  French  Commission,  after  a  series  of  tests  by  Mr.  P.  Alexandre, t 
was  a  circular  funnel  with  screen,  as  shown  in  Fig,  40,  The  cement 
placed  upoa  the  screen  is  stirred  with  a  wooden  spatula  4  cm.  (if  in.) 
wide,  and  25  cm.  (10  in,)  long,  and  falls  through  the  screen  into  the 
cylindrical  measure  of  one  liter  capacity  (0.61  cu.  ft.). 


MIOROSOOPIOAL  EXAMI- 
NATION or  PORTLAND 
OEMENT  OLZNEER 

The  structure  of  Port- 
land Cement  clinker  can 
be  clearly  discerned  with 
the  aid  of  the  microscope 
and  polarized  light  by 
preparing  thin  sections  of 
it  in  the  same  way  as  those 
of  rocks  made  by  petrog- 
raphers. 

,  ..    ,  .    ^, .  . .      ^  Le    Chatelier,  a   French 

Funnel  Used  in  Weighing  Cement.  ,  ,    rr.         1    , 

(Ste  p.  11;.)  engineer,    and   TSmebohn, 

^Buder'i  PottUnd  Cement.  18^,  p.  140. 

D  do  Mttbodet  d'Eiui  dei  M»i*ri»ui  de  ConunjctioD,  1895,  Vet  IV,  p.  11. 


Fic.  40. 
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a  Swedish  petrographer,  some  years  ago  identified  two  essential 
mineral  entities,  and  three  others  of  less  importance,  as  constituents 
of  Portland  cement  clinker.  Tomebohn  denominated  the  two  essen- 
tial constituents  alite  and  celite. 

Mr.  Clifford  Richardson  has  within  the  last  few  years  taken  the  sub- 
ject up  very  elaborately  in  this  country,  and  his  results  go  to  show  that 
optical  methods  of  examining  clinker  will  eventually  prove  of  great  in- 
terest, not  only  in  determining  the  character  of  clinker,  but  also  in 
pointing  out  means  of  improving  the  methods  of  production. 

00BKPRI88IVE  TESTS  OF  OEMENT 

Compression  testing  machines  are  coming  into  general  use  in  America. 
For  merely  determining  the  quaUty  of  a  cement,  tensile  tests  are  more  con- 
venient because  they  can  be  made  more  quickly  and  require  less  powerful 
machines,  but  for  comparing  different  sand  aggregates  and  for  its  adapt- 
ability to  testing  concrete  by  compression  or  by  transverse,  t.«.,  beam, 
tests,  the  compression  machine  possesses  great  advantage.  The 
French  Commission  recommend  compression  tests  in  addition  to 
tension,  and  many  engineers  in  the  United  States  advise  them  in  weU 
equipped  laboratories.* 

Tjrpes  of  ComprosBion  Testing  HmUiwi.  Machines  especially  adapted 
for  compressive  tests  are  built  with  capacities  ranging  from  30000  to 
40Q000  lb.,  or  even  larger.  The  Emery  Machine  at  the  Watertown 
Arsenal,  U.  S.  Army,  is  of  800  000  lb.  capacity  while  the  machine  designed 
in  1908  for  the  stnictural  materials  laboratory  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey at  St.  Loui.i  has  a  capacity  of  10  000  000  lb.  A  machine  with  a 
capacity  of  not  less  than  40  000  lb.  is  required  for  a-inch  cubes  of  neat 
cement  or  mortar,  while  for  6-inch  cubes  of  mortar  or  concrete  a  machine 
should  run  to  at  least  150  000  lb. 

A  testing  machine  for  general  laboratory  work  driven  by  power  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  41,  in  which  the  pressure  is  continuously  applied  by  means  of 
a  screw  pump.  It  may  be  operated  either  by  hand  or  by  power  and  is 
built  for  maximum  capacities  of  200  000  lb.  and  upwands. 

An  American  machine  of  about  40  000  lb.  capacity  of  the  same  type  as  the 
German  Amsler-Laffon  compression  testing  machine  is  illustrated  in  Fig. 
42,  page  118.  The  hydraulic  power  is  applied  by  turning  the  hand  wheel 
and  the  load  is  read  directly  from  the  pressure  gage. 

•  Procetdingi  American  SociMj  of  Civil  Engiown,  April,  1900,  p.  115. 
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Vorm  of  Compression  Specimens.     Kxtendetl  tests  were  made  for  the 
French  Commission  by  Mr.  P.  Simeon,*  in  which  he  employed  specimens 
s  shajjes  and  sizes,  and  compared  the  results  with  those  obtained 


Fig.  41- — Compression  Testing  Machine.     (5fC  page  1 16.) 

from  crushing  the  halves  of  briquettes  which  had  been  broken  in  tension. 
Quoting  from  a  discussion  of  Mr.  Thompsonf  upon  the  Report  of  the 
Cement  Committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers: 

itiiinui  dt  Conaruciion.  Vol.  IV,  1895,  p.  187. 
rican  Society  of  Civil  Engiowri,  Auguit,  1903,  p.  646- 
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Fig.  42. — Hydraulic  Compression  Testing  Machine.      (See  page  116) 
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The  Commission  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  briquettes  which  had 
been  broken  in  halves  by  tension  should  be  used  for  the  compressive  tests. 
The  two  halves  of  each  briquette  are  crushed  separately  and  die  sum  of  the 
two  results  divided  by  the  total  area  of  the  briquette,  thus  obtaining  the  com- 
pressive strength  per  unit  of  surface.  The  surface  area  of  the  United 
States  standard  briquette  recommended  by  our  Committee  is  almost 
exactly  4  sq.  in.  Instead  of  the  halves  of  a  briquette,  a  single  cylinder 
having  the  same  thickness  and  the  same  area  of  surface  as  a  whole 
briquette  may  be  used  with  substantially  equivalent  results. 

Specimens  which  are  rough  or  uneven  may  be  smoothed  by  gentle 
rubbing  on  a  stationary  grindstone. 

In  breaking,  the  pressure  should  increase  uniformly,  and  at  such  speed 
that  it  will  require  between  one  and  two  minutes  to  crush  each  specimen. 

For  comparing  the  strength  of  cement  paste  or  mortar,  with  that  of 
other  materials  which  cannot  readily  be  molded  in  cement  molds,  the 
Commission  recommends  cubes  having  an  area  of  50  sq.  cm.  (7.75  sq.  in.) 
on  each  face.  For  a  United  States  standard,  cubes  2  in.  on  an  edge,  that 
is,  with  all  faces  having  an  area  of  4  sq.  in.,  conform  to  most  c 
usage,  and  are  therefore  best  for  this  class  of  comparative  tests. 

A  mold  for  cubes  is  shown  in  Fig.  43. 


Fig.  43. — Gang  Mold  for  Compresaon  Cubes.     (See  f.  119.) 

1  of  Oompreisivo  to  Tensile  Strength.  Mr.  R.  Feret*  con- 
cludes, after  an  extended  series  of  tests,  that  there  is  no  constant  relation 
between  resistances  to  compresrion  and  tension.  He  also  concludes  that 
the  rate  of  increase  in  strength  varies  with  the  different  cements,  so  that 
"two  different  mortars  having  the  same  resistance  to  compression  do  not 
necessarily  break  under  the  same  tension."  He  claims  that  compression 
tests  ^ve  better  results  than  tension  and  fumi^  "the  real  measure"  of  the 
cohesion  of  mortars.  These  opinions  are  generally  corroborated  by  cement 
experts. 

The  ratio  of  compression  to  tension  also  varies  with  the  character  of  the 
sand  or  other  aggregate.  With  a  larger  proportion  of  cement  the  com- 
presMve  strength  increases  faster  than  the  tensile  strength,  thus  givii^  a 
higher  ratio.  This  law  continues  to  hold  with  concrete  of  different  pro- 
portions, that  containing  the  iai^est  proportion  of  cement  showing  the 
highest  compressive  strength  in  comparison  to  its  tensile  strength. 

*  BuIMd  dc  ta  SodM  d'EDcoungenwDt  pour  I'lnduMiu  Nidonile,  1S97,  Sni«  ;,  Vol.  II. 
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A  comparison  of  the  compressive  and  tensile  strength  of  1:3  mortars 
based  upon  tests  at  the  U.  S.  Government  Structural  Materials  Labora- 
toiy  at  St,  Louis,  in  1908,  gives  a  formula 

Compressive  strength 

-_ — ■ ~  —  6.6  +  2.3  log.  A, 

Tensile  strength 

where 

A  ~  age  of  the  cement  mortar  in  months. 
By  this  formula  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  varies  from  6.8  on  a  one- 
month  test  up  to  10.3  on  a  12-months  test.     The  formula  is  in  the  same 
form,  but  the  ratios  are  somewhat  greater  than  those  obtdned  by  Prof. 
J.  B.  Johnson  *  from  Prof.  Tetmajer's  tests  at  Zurich. 

TBAH8VSB8E  TI8T8  07  OEMBTT 

Transverse,  or  flexion,  tests  of  beams  or  prisms  while  very  convenient 
for  concrete  are  now  seldom  used  for  testing  the  quality  of  cement, 
although  Gillmore  and  other  of  the  older  experimenters  largely  employed 
this  form  of  test.  Transverse  tests  are  of  value  in  comparing  the  relation 
between  fiber  stress  and  tension,  and  with  proper  care  may  give  as  uniform 
results  as  tension  tests.  As  is  stated  below,  the  fiber  stre.ss  bears  a  definite 
relation  to  the  tensile  strength,  but  since  there  is  no  fixed  relation  between 
tension  and  compression,  there  can  be  no  fixed  relation  between  transverse 
strength  and  compressive  strength.  Compression  testing  machines  (see 
Figs.  41  and43,pagesii7and  118)  may  bcadapted  for  transverse  tests  by 
a  suitable  arrangement  of  supports  and  knife  edges. 

Siu  of  Spedmea.  Mr.  Durand-Clayet  made  for  the  French  Com- 
mission an  extended  series  of  tests  by  flexion  or  bending.  As  a  result  of 
his  report,  the  Commission  adopted  for  this  form  of  test  square  prisms 
T.3  cm.  (4.72  in.)  long  by  2  cm.  (0.79  in.)  on  a  side. 

In  breaking,  a  prism  is  placed  on  its  side  —  that  is,  on  a  face  which  h^ 
been  in  contact  with  the  mold  —  upon  two  knife-edges,  ro  cm.  {3-94  in.)' 
apart,  and  the  load  is  applied  at  the  center  through  a  slightly  rounded 
knife-edge.  The  load  should  be  applied  continuously  at  the  rate  of  i  kgr. 
(a. 2  lb.)  per  second.  The  same  number  of  specimens  should  be  broken 
as  in  tensile  tests,  and  the  results  averaged. 

^J^uiviA^K  MiCFriila  of  CoDstructioD,  1903,  p.  4L9. 

-tOwimJnioa  iki  MAhodei  d'Eaai  dci  MiWritui  de  CoDMruction,  igjjjVol.  IV,  p.m. 
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English  measure  will  naturally  change  the  dimensioos  of  the  specimen 
to  I  by  I  by  6  in.,  to  be  brolcen  upon  knife-edges  5  in.  apart.* 

A  prism  3  by  2  by  8  in.  was  employed  by  General  Gillmore  in 
experiments  described  in  his  famous  "  Treatise  on  Limes,  Hydraulic  Ce- 
ments and  Mortars,"  and  has  been  adopted  by  other 
American  engineers,  but  with  apparatus  of  sufficient 
delicacy  there  is  no  reason  why  the  specimens  need  be 
larger  in  section  than  tensile  specimens,  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  I  by  I  by  6  inches  suggested  above  are  recom- 
mended for  comparative  tests  of  neat  cements  and  mortars. 
A  form  of  mold  is  shown  in  Fig.  44. 
Relation  of  Tensile  to  Fiber  Stresi.  In  the  experi- 
F10.44.  —Mold  ments  mentioned  above  Mr.  Durand-Claye  compared  ali 
for  Prism.  of  his  tests  for  flexion  with  tensile  tests  of  briquettes 
made  and  tested  at  the  same  time.  As  a  result,  he  ob- 
tained as  the  ratio  between  the  ultimate  liber  stress  in  flexion  and  the  ten- 
sile strength,  1.93  at  7  days  and  1.86  at  38  da)'s;  or  in  round  numbers, 
1.9  for  both.  That  is,  tensile  fiber  stress  is  1.9  times  the  simple  tensile 
stress  of  the  same  material.  In  this  connection  he  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  briquette  tested  in  tension  gives  a  result  less  than  the  real  resist- 
ance, while  a  prism  tested  in  flexion  gives  a  greater  result.  He  judges  that 
the  real  resistance  may  be  approximated  by  taking  the  mean  of  the  two 
results. 

Mr.  Durand-Claye  also  found  the  mean  error  by  the  two  methods  of 
testing  to  be  very  similar,  with  tensile  briquettes  the  variation  being  about 
2.02% as  compared  with  2.52%  variation  in  the  flexion  tests.  In  tests  with 
mortar  there  was  less  variation  with  prisms  than  with  briquettes. 

Prof.  Edgar  B.  Kay  states  that  in  recent  experiments  he  has  obtained 
more  uniform  results  with  tranversc  than  with  tensile  tests. 

Comparative  tests  of  Mr.  R.  Feret  in  tension,  flexion,  and  compression 
are  shown  in  the  table  on  page  136. 

ADHESION  TESTS  OF  OEBSENT 

Mr.  E.  Candlotf  made  a  large  number  of  tests  of  adhesion  for  the  Frencn 
Commission,  and  designed  a  mold  adopted  as  the  French  Standard. 
With  reference  to  such  tests  he  says  that  since  the  adhesion  of  mortar  to  a 
stone  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  surface  and  the  nature  of  the  cement, 

*Suifor(]  E.  ThompWD  in  ProccEdingE  AnKncin  Socirly  Civil  Engiaeeis,  AuguK,  1903,  p.  It^i. 
tCoaMDUMoa  dec  MAhodci  d'Euii  dei  M*tji..ui  de  Coaitruccioii,  1895,  Vol.  IV,  p.  iSi. 
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absolute  tests  are  of  little  value,  but  comparative  tests,  if  made  under 
identical  conditions,  are  of  real  interest  to  the  builder. 

Thus,  to  cite  several  examples,  the  tests  of  adhesion  prove  that  a  mortar 
legaged  after  having  set  possesses  a  strength  of  adhesion  much  smaller  than 
the  same  mortar  gaged  and  put  in  place  before  its  set,  the  resistance  to 
tension  and  compression  of  these  two  mortars  remaining,  however,  almost 
the  same;  that  mortars  gaged  dr>'  have  a  more  feeble  adhesion  than  mor- 
tars gaged  slightly  liquid;  that  mortars  gaged  with  an  excess  of  water  have 
in  tension  a  resistance  less  than  their  adhesive  strength,  etc. 

Msthod  of  Hakin([  Adhesloa  Tosts.  In  the  same  report  Mr.  Candlot 
descril)es  the  forms  of  specimens  suggested  by  Dr.  Michaetis  and  others, 
and  then  presents  a  form  which  he  considers  to  best  meet  the  requirements. 
On  account  of  the  difference  in  section  of  the  French  standard  t»riquette, 
the  mold  he  describes  is  not  suitable  for  making  specimens  to  fit  the  clips 


Fir.  45.— Mold  for  Adhesion  Block.    {S«f.  i»a.) 

on  American  testing  machines.  To  adapt  his  mold  to  American  stand- 
ards, the  authors  have  designed  the  mold  shown  in  Fig.  45-  The  method 
of  making  tests  is  described  by  Mr.  Thompson*  as  follows: 

Adhesion  is  considered  by  Mr.  Candlot  in  two  ways:  First,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  relative  adhesive  qualities  of  different  cements;  and,  second, 
with  reference  to  the  adhesion  of  the  same  cement  mortar  to  other  materials 
of  different  natures.    The  same  general  method  is  advocated  in  both  cases. 

Briquettes  are  formed,as  described  below,  of  ashape  which  can  be  broken 
in  an  ordinary  tensile  testing  machine.  The  European  tensile  briquette  is 
of  small  section,  5  sq,  cm.  (0.775  sq.  in.),  and  of  an  inconvenient  shape  for 
molding  in  halves.  The  area  of  the  breaking  section  Ls  therefore  doubled 
by  the  Commission,  while  ihe  curves  where  the  clips  take  hold  remain  the 
same,  so  that  the  distance  between  the  two  points  of  each  clip  is  unchanged. 
The  shape  of  the  United  States  standard  briquette  is  such  that  fewer  changes 
have  to  be  made  in  its  outline,  and  the  regular  section  of  i  sq.  in.  need  not 
be  altered. 

•Prooetdingt  Anierinn  Society  of  Civil  EaginMn,  August,  1903,  p.  6^. 
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The  Commission  found  that  adhesion  briquettes  could  not  be  molded 
satisfactorily  in  the  manner  used  for  tension  briquettes.  They  advised 
finally  a  mold  in  which  a  half  briquette  could  be  made,  and  tlien  when  this 
had  set,  the  same  mold  could  be  used  for  completing  the  other  half.  In 
Fig.  45  is  shown  the  style  of  mold  selected,  but  with  the  dimensions 
changed  to  adapt  the  briquette  to  the  United  States  standard  form  of  clip. 
It  consists  of  a  bottomless  box,  which  divides  vertically  in  the  center  on  the 
line  BB,  so  that  the  half  briquette  can  be  removed  readily.  The  bottom  is 
formed  of  a  movable  bronze  plate,  shown  at  A. 

For  th«first  class  of  tests,  to  determine  the  relative  adhesion  of  different 
cements,  a  normal  adhesion  block  is  formed  of  a  mortar  composed,  by 
weight,  of  I  part  of  highest  quality  Portland  cement,  which  has  passed  a 
No,  7S  sieve,  and  z  parts  of  fine  sand,  gaged  9%  of  water.  As  soon  as 
it  is  rammed  into  the  mold,  the  mold  is  removed,  and  after  remaining 
in  moist  air  for  24  hours  the  half  briquette  is  placed  in  water  until  it  is  re- 
quired. It  must  set  for  at  least  28  days.  When  required  for  use,  the  block 
is  dried  and  the  surface  polished  with  emery  paper.  The  block  is 
then  placed  on  a  table  with  the  large  end  down,  the  half  mold,  with  the 
disc  A  removed,  set  on  top  of  it  and  filled  with  plastic  mortar  consisting  of 
the  cement  which  it  is  desired  to  test  mixed  with  sand  in  the  required  pro- 
portions, thus  completing  the  briquette.  This  briquette  is  treated  and 
tested  as  an  ordinary  tension  specimen. 

For  the  second  class  of  tests,  if  the  material  can  be  molded,  it  is  formed 
as  a  half  briquette,  and  the  specimen  completed  with  the  mortar  to  be  tested. 
If  solid,  a  plate  of  the  material,  several  millimeters  thick,  having  one  smooth 
face,  is  prepared,  and  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  mold,  on  top  of  the 
bronzeplate,  and  the  first  half  of  the  specimen  is  formed  by  filling  the  mold 
with  neat  cement.  After  setting,  the  half  of  the  briquette  is  completed  with 
the  mortar  which  it  is  desired  to  test. 


AdhulvB  StSTMisth  of  Mortar.  The  following  table  from  tests  of  Mr. 
Candlot,  presented  to  the  French  Commission,*  shows  the  results  of  ad- 
hesive tests  upon  Portland  cement  mortars  cemented  to  the  normal  adhe- 
sion block  by  the  method  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  It  is 
noticeable  that,  in  the  same  column,  the  values,  each  of  which  represents  a 
single  specimen,  are  fairly  regular,  but  that  there  is  a  very  great  variation 
in  the  adhesive  strength  of  mortars  made  from  different  cements,  and  no 
uniform  relation  between  the  strength  of  mortars  of  different  proportions. 

Adlwsion  of  HorUr  to  Vuioos  Hatetials.  The  results  of  tests  made 
by  Professor  Tetmajer  in  Germany,  quoted  by  Mr.  E.  Candlot,  are  briefly 
as  follows:  i:a  Portland  cement  mortars  cemented  to  sandstone  gave  an 
adhesive  strength  after  28  days  of  from  5.5  to  8.8  kg.  persq.  cm.  (78  to  125 
lb.  per  sq.  in.).     To  rough  glass  the  adhesion  was  about  3.5  kg.  per  sq,  cm 

•CocnmiHion  des  M^thodci  d'Eini  dee  Milirijui  Ac  Coostruction,  1S9S,  Vol.  IV,  p.  285. 
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(so  lb.  per  sq.  in.).  Tests  made  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer  using  blocks  of 
marble  showfd,  after  28  days,  variations  of  3,1  to  8.3  kg,  per  sq.  cm.  (44 
to  118  lb.  per  sq.  in.).  Regaged  mortar  ^owed  about  half  the  strength 
in  adhesion  of  fresh  mortar. 

Adhesive  Strength  oj  Parlland  Cement  Mortars  in  Pounds  per  Square  Intk,* 
By  E.  Candlot. 
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Mr.  E.  S.  Wheeler|  !i:is  made  several  series  of  tests,  inserting  thin  discs 
of  different  materials  in  the  center  of  briquettes.  Although  the  irregularity 
in  the  results  cast  considerable  doubt  upon  his  method  of  testing,  the  ex- 
.  periments  tended  to  show  that  the  adhesive  strength  to  sawn  limestone  of 
Portland  cement  mortar  in  proportions  i:  o  to  1 :  2  is  about  one-third  the 
cohesive  strength  of  the  mortar  alone.  Mr.  Wheeler  concluded  that  groov- 
ing the  surface  of  the  stone  has  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  adhesive 
strength.  For  the  maximum  adhesive  strength  more  water  is  required  than 
for  the  maximum  cohesive  strength  even  if  the  surface  of  the  stone  be  satu- 
rated. The  substitution  of  a  small  portion  of  lime  for  a  part  of  the  cement 
apparently  increases  the  adhesive  strength. 

•Molded  upon  normal  adhesion  blocks,  tee  pp.  iii  and  ii;. 

fRepon  Ciuef  of  EDgiiKcn,  U.  S.  A,,  1895,  p.  joi;  and  1896,  pp.  1799  and  1834. 
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Mr.  R.  Feret*  states  that  adhesion  to  stone  increases  as  the  stone  be- 
come5>  more  porous.  He  found,  as  did  Mr.  Wheeler,  that  irregularities  of 
surface  of  the  stone  do  not  seem  to  aSect  the  adhesive  strength.  With 
iron,  however,  roughening  the  surface  increases  the  adhesion  of  the  mortar. 
A  dirty  surface  or  insufficient  moistening  of  the  surface  towers  the  ad- 
hesion 

The  method  adopted  by  various  experimenters  of  crossing  two  bricks 
and  cementing  them  together,  then  determining  the  loads  required  to  sepa- 
rate them,  is  obviously  inaccurate  because  of  the  difficulty  of  distributing 
the  pull  uniformly  over  the  entire  surface. 

The  adhesion  of  mortar  to  iron  or  steel  is  of  such  practical  importance  in 
the  use  of  iron  or  steel  for  reinforcement,  and  the  setting  of  bolts  in  mortar 
and  concrete,  that  the  subject  is  discussed  in  connection  with  rdnforced 
concrete  in  Chapter  XXI. 

SHEABDia  TZ8TS  OF  OEHXKT  AND  HOETAK 

Mr.  R.  Feret  made  a  series  of  shearing  tests  upon  different  mortars 
which  are  quoted  in  coliunn  (20)  of  the  table  on  page 
136.  He  employed  for  the  shearing  test  the  halves 
of  small  prisms  which  had  been  broken  to  determine 
the  transverse  strength,  placing  the  specimens  and 
loading  them  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  46. 

ABRASION 

„       ,    „  Abrasion    or   wearing    tests   have    been  made    by 

Fk;.  46-— SbeaiinE  ,         .  .  *     ,  .     ,  ^ 

Test.  (5m  p.  iij3      pi^ssmg  the  specimen  against  a  gnndstone,  an  emery 
wheel,  or  a  cast-iron  disc,  the  last  requiring  sand  in 
definite  proportions  to  be  poured  upon  it  to  increase  the  friction. 

Tests  by  Mr.  Eliot  C.  Clarkef  tend  to  indicate  that  for  Portland  cement 
mortar  the  best  proportions  to  resist  abrasive  forces  are  i :  a  and  for  Natural 
cement  mortar  1 :  i,  the  resistance  of  Portland  cement  mortar  mixed  with 
two  parts  of  sand  being  nearly  double  that  of  both  the  richer  i:  i  mixture 
and  the  leaner  i :  3)  mixture. 

POROSITY  TESTS 

The  determination  of  the  porosity  of  a  specimen  is  often  necessary  in 
scientific  research  and  for  comparing  the  relative  absorptive  properties  of 

+Coiiiniuiucatiaa  au  Congtit  dc  Budipett,  1901. 
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building  materials.  Porosity  is  a  p>assive  quality  leferring  to  the  actual 
voids,  i.e.,  air  and  uncombined  water  in  a  substance  as  distinguished  from 
permeability  or  percolation,  the  quality  of  a  substance  which  permits  the 
flow  of  a  liquid  or  gas  through  it. 

Method  of  Testing  Porosity.  Messrs.  P.  Alexandre,  P.  Debray,  and 
H.  Le  Chatelier*  recommended  a  method  for  making  the  test  for  porodty 
which,  with  the  units  converted  into  English  measure,  is  sunamarized  by 
Mr.  Thompson^  in  his  "  discussion  on  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  on  Uniform  Tests  of  Cement."  This 
method  is  suitable  for  testing  the  porosity  of  concrete  as  well  as  of  mortar. 

The  porosity  of  a  mortar  is  expressed  as  the  ratio  or  percentage  of  voids 
to  the  total  volume.  In  measuring  the  voids  all  water  in  the  mortar  is 
included  except  that  of  crystallization. 

If 

V  =  total  apparent  volume  of  mortar; 

V  =  volume  of  solid  portion  of  mortar; 
v'  =  volume  of  voids  in  mortar; 

then 

Porosity  =  —  =  - 

The  size  of  specimen  recommended  is  that  having  a  volume  of  between 
0.3  and  o-S  liter  {18  to  30  cu.  in.). 

The  solid  volume,  v,  is  found  by  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
Archimedes,  that  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  a  body  in  air  and 
Its  weight  when  suspended  in  a  liquid  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid 
displaced.  From  the  weight  of  the  displaced  liquid,  its  volume,  which  is 
manifestly  the  volume,  v,  of  the  mortar,  can  be  readily  calculated. 
In  English  measure,  if 

P  =  weight  of  specimen  after  drying; 

p  =  weight  suspended  in  water  after  saturation; 

W  =  weight  of  I  cu.  ft.  of  water; 

V  =  volume  of  solid  portion  of  mortar; 
then 

7'  (in  cubic  feet)  ^  ■  -     °  ■ 

In  order  that  the  specimen  may  be  thoroughly  impregnated  with  water 
and  all  air  driven  from  the  pores  when  determining  p,  its  weight  in  water, 
the  specimen  is  first  exposed  for  J  hour  in  rarefied  air  at  a  pressure  not 
greater  than  25  mm.  of  mercurj'.  Water  is  made  to  cover  it,  and  then  the 
atmospheric  pressure  is  restored.  It  must  now  remain  in  the  water  24 
hours  before  being  weighed.     If  apparatus  for  rarefying  the  air  is  not  at 

•CommiuioD  des  M/thodrt  d'EBiI  its  Matfriaui  At  Conttruction,  189;,  Vol.  TV,  p.  147. 
^Procndingi  Amcrkan  Society  of  Civil  Engiarrrt.  Aug.  190^1,  p.  648. 
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hand,  and  if  the  specimen  will  stand  exposure  to  heat,  an  alternate  method 
may  be  used.  The  specimen,  after  48  hoars  in  water,  is  placed  in  cold 
water,  raised  to  boiling,  and  boiled  for  a  hours,  then  allowed  to  cool  for 
24  hours.  The  weight,  P,  used  in  this  determination,  is  taken  after  ex- 
posing it  to  a  heat  of  between  40°  and  60°  Cent.  (104°  and  i4o''Fahr.),  until 
there  is  no  loss  in  weight,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  any  access  of  car- 
bonic add  gas  from  the  heating  apparatus. 

The  apparent  volume,  V,  of  the  specimen,  can  be  found  by  direct 
measurement,  or  by  calculation  from  its  loss  of  weight  in  water,  using  again 
the  principle  of  Archimedes.  To  prevent  saturation  in  the  later  proceed- 
ing, it  can  be  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  grease  spread  with  the  fingers. 
The  weight  in  water  must  be  taken  before  that  in  air. 

The  standard  test  of  porosity  is  made  with  i :  3  mortars  of  normal 
plastic  consistency,  28  days  old.  Other  proportions  and  ages  suggested 
are  i:  2,  and  i:  5,  at  7  days,  28  days,  6  months  and  i  year. 

The  Forod^  of  DlilenDt  BSorUrs.  Porosity  includes  the  voids  or 
pores  occupied  by  both  air  and  water,  the  relative  volumes  of  the  two 
classes  of  voids  varying  with  the  freshness  of  the  mortar. 

In  different  fresh  mortars  there  is  much  less  variation  in  the  volume  of 
air  voids  than  is  generally  supposed.  If  we  leave  out  of  consideration 
mortars  that  are  mixed  to  such  a  dry  consistency  that  voids  are  apparent 
to  the  eye,  we  notice  from  column  10  of  the  table  on  page  136  that  in  mor- 
tars proportioned  richer  than  i:  5  the  air  voids  rarely  exceed  12%,  and  for 
most  mixtures  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  4%  to  8%,  that  is,  4%  to  8%  by 
volume  of  air  is  entrained  when  gaging.  Although  experiments  of  Messrs. 
Candlot*  and  Alexandre  show  similar  results,  the  authors,  by  mixing  the 
materials  with  gloves,  as  recommended  by  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
^gineers,  and  using  more  water  than  required  for  standard  consistency, 
—  about,  in  fact,  the  consistency  used  by  stone  masons,  —  have  obtained 
mortars  in  proportions  of  cement  to  either  standard  sand  or  bank  sand  of 
1:0,  I :  I  and  i :  2  with  no  appreciable  entrained  air,  and  leaner  mixtures 
with  1%  to  a%  air.  A  few  experiments  carefully  made  tend  to  show  that 
in  larger  batches  thoroughly  mixed  to  soft  consistency  these  low  percent- 
ages may  be  obtained.  Such  mortars  require  no  ramming,  in  fact  the 
volume  cannot  be  reduced  after  it  is  carefully  introduced  into  the  measure, 
except  that  if  a  very  wet  mixture  is  used  it  will  expel  a  portion  of  its  surplus 
water  when  setting  so  that  the  volume  set  is  less  than  the  volume  green. 
One  woiUd  naturally  expect  a  greater  variation  with  different  materials 
and  different  proportions  of  water,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  fresh  mor- 

•Cudloi  gi»ei  1  ringe  of  (rom  i  or  j%  for  monut  of  coine  iind,  up  to  10%  with  fine  i»nd. 
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tar  slightly  softer  than  standard  consistency,  the  spaces  between  the  par- 
ticles of  sand  and  cement  are  not  occupied  by  air  but  by  water. 

As  the  mortar  dries  after  setting,  the  variation  between  different  mortars 
is  more  appreciable,  since  the  additional  amount  of  water  which  is  re- 
quired with  mortars  of  fine  sand  partially  evaporates  and  leaves  air  voids. 
It  is  evident  from  experiments  by  Mr.  Alexandre  that  the  percentage  of  air 
voids  due  to  evaporation  of  water  ranges  from  7%  with  a  very  coarse  sand 
to  18%  with  a  very  fine  sand.  Assuming  a  small  allowance  for  entrained 
air  in  the  fresh  mortar,  due  to  imperfect  mixing,  we  may  estimate  a  range 
of  from  7%  to  25%  total  air  voids  in  mortar  after  setting  and  drying.  An 
average  mortar  of  Portland  cement  and  fairly  coarse  bank  sand,  in  pro- 
portions 1 ;  a  by  weight  or  i :  2^  by  volume,  from  experiments  of  the  authors, 
may  be  expected  to  contain  about  10%  of  air  voids  after  setting  and 
hardening,  and  to  have  a  total  porosity  of  about  25%.  The  porosity  of 
well  proportioned  concrete  is  much  lower  (see  p.  339).  The  porosity  is 
but  slightly  affected  by  the  percentage  of  water  used  in  gaging,  because 
an  excess  of  water  rises  to  the  surface.     (See  p.  338.) 

PEBMEABIUTT  OB  PEBOOLAnOK  TESTS 

The  permeability  of  mortar  and  concrete  is  discussed  and  the  laws  whidi 
govern  it  formulated  in  Chapter  XIX,  page  338.  Permeability  is  distin- 
guished from  porosity  on  page  126. 

Msthod  of  TBBtiiiff  Permeability.  \Vhen  preparing  its  final  report,  the 
French  Commission*  first  experimented  with  cj'Iindrical  blocks  having  in 
the  center  a  truncated  well  into  which  a  vertical  tube 
was  introduced  for  a  short  distance  to  convey  the 
water  under  pressure.  They  finally  recommended 
instead  of  this  form  a  cube  of  cement  or  mortar  with 
a  pipe  cemented  to  its  upper  surface.  Quoting  again 
from  Mr,  Thompson's  Discussionf  on  Uniform  Tests 
of  Cement: 

The  permeability  of  neat  cement  and  mortars  is 

expressed  by  the  number  of  liters  of  water  passed  in 

Fig.  47.— French      one  hour  through  a  cubical  block,  50  sq.  cm.  (7.75  sq. 

Test  tor   Per-     ]„,)  on  a  face,  the  size  used  for  compressive  tests.    The 

has  been  against  the  mold  uppermost  ;  this  surface  is 
carefully  cleaned  and  a  glass  tube  3,5  cm.  (1.38  in.)  in  diameter,  and  11 

•CommEiiion  del  M^lhodn  d'E^eii  6e>  Mal^riaui  it  Connruction,  1894,  Vol.  I,  p.  ]I3. 
fRroctediDgi  AmcijcBn  Socklj  of  Ciiil  Enginetn,  August,  1903,  p.  649. 
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cm.  (4.33  in.)  high  is  sealed  vertically  to  it  by  means  of  neat  cement,  as 
^own  in  F^.  47.  For  varying  the  pressure,  a  rubber  pipe  is  attached  to 
this  tube,  and  its  upper  end  connected  with  a  reservoir.  The  height  of 
pressure,  according  to  the  permeability  of  the  mortar,  may  be  10  cm.  (4  in.), 
I  m.  (3  ft.  3  in.)  or  10  m.  (33  ft.). 

Before  taking  the  test,  the  block  is  immersed  in  water  for  48  hours,  and 
remains  in  water  during  the  test.  The  periods  recommended  are:  34 
hburs,  7  days,  38  days,  3  months,  etc.  The  standard  test  is  made  at  38 
days.  Tests  are  made  on  three  blocks,  and  an  average  taken  of  the  two 
which  most  nearly  agree. 

Logically,  we  should  surest  for  the  block  to  be  used  for  testing  per- 
meability in  this  country,  the  size  mentioned  for  compression,  that  is,  a 
3-inch  cube.  Further  investigation  is  considered  necessary,  however, 
before  adopting  either  the  size  or  shape  as  a  standard. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  above  discussion,  the  authors  have  performed 
a  series  of  tests  on  the  relative  permeability  of  concretes,  as  described  on 
page  348,  obtaining  satisfactory  relative  results  by  cementing  a  short 
length  of  pipe  to  the  surface  of  a  solid  block  of  concrete  in  a  manner  sum- 
lar  to  that  adopted  by  the  French  Commission. 

YIELD  TIST8  OF  FA8TE  AKD  MOSTAB 
TTie  French  Commission*  recommend  the  testing  of  cement  paste  and 
mortar  to  determine  the  volume  occupied.  The  yield  or  rendement  is 
the  volume  of  mortar  obtained  by  gaging  to  any  given  consistency  a  unit 
of  weight  of  cement  or  of  a  mixture  of  cement  and  sand  in  the  selected 
proportions.  One  kilogram  of  cement,  or  of  the  required  mixture  of 
cement  and  sand,  gaged  to  the  given  consistency,  b  introduced  into  a 
graduated  cylindrical  glass  test  tube  about  6  cm.  (3.37  in.)  in  diameter, 
with  care  to  avoid  imprisonment  of  air,  and  its  volume  is  noted. 

Another  method,  which  they  consider  more  accurate,  is  to  allow  the 
paste  or  mortar  to  harden  and  then  determine  the  difference  in  weight  in 
air  and  in  water. 

Mr.  R.  Feret  in  his  report  to  the  French  Commissionf  on  the  production 
and  density  of  mortars  considers  that  sands  should  be  submitted  to  a 
thorough  test.  He  advises  determining  their  granulometric  composition, 
as  described  on  page  14a,  the  proportion  of  gravel  (that  is,  of  particles 
remaining  on  a  sieve  with  holes  of  50  mm.  (0.19  in.)  diameter,  the  min- 
eralogical  nature,  and  the  form  of  the  grains.  Disregarding  the  yield  test 
he  would  study  the  absolute  volumes  of  the  cement,  the  sand,  the  water, 
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and  the  voids  in  a  unit  volume  of  fresh  mortar,  and  would  estimate  the 
cost  per  cubic  meter  of  mortar  made  with  different  sands,  and  its  strength 
under  various  conditions,  as  is  discussed  at  length  in  the  following  chapto'. 

TEST  OF  KISE  IN  TKHPERATVRI  VHXLE  8ETTINO 

The  determination  of  the  rise  in  temperature  which  takes  place  in  a 
cement  while  setting  has  often  been  suggested  as  an  indication  of  its  quality, 
but  the  increase  in  temperature  is  due  to  so  many  causes  that  it  is  of 
slight  value  as  a  test  of  the  cement. 

Mr.  Le  Commandant  Ribaucour*  found  that  the  temperature  com- 
menced to  rise  at  the  commencement  of  the  setting,  and  the  rise  was 
generally  higher  with  quick-setting  cements, 

Mr.  J.  E.  Howard  at  the  Watertown  Arsenalf  discovered  that  the 
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temperature  was  lai^ely  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  specimen,  small 
cubes  showing  very  slight  increase.  He  therefore  made  a  series  of  tests 
upon  ra-inch  cubes  to  determine  the  temperature  acquired  by  different 
brands  of  cement  and  mortars  during  setting,  and  plotted  his  volumes  in 
a  series  of  curves.    The  curves  for  a  firet-class  brand  of  American  Port- 


a  dci  MAbodet  dTiui  del  MatMaui  de  Coaitruccioo,  1895,  Vol.  IV,  p.  ijj. 
tTcMi  of  Mctak,  U  S  A.,    190T.P.  491. 
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land  cement  with  and  without  sand,  and  for  a  typical  Natural  (Roseo- 
dale)  cement,  are  shown  in  Fig.  48. 

Mr.  Howard  found  that  while  first-class  American  brands  of  neat 
Portland  cement  often  reached  a  maximum  temperature  of  100°  Cent. 
(212°  Fahr.);  the  maximum  temperature  of  the  various  brands  of  Ameri- 
can Natural  cement  was  generally  from  35°  to  40°  Cent.  (95°  to  104" 
Fahr),  and  was  reached  at  a  shorter  time  than  the  Portland  cements. 
The  rise  in  temperature  of  the  German  brands  of  Portland  cements  was 
in  general  less  than  that  of  the  American  Portlands. 

The  rise  in  temperature  in  Portland  cement  concrete  is  less  than  in 
neat  Portland  cement,  but  in  the  interior  of  a  large  mass  like  a  dam 
may  reach  nearly  100°  Fahrenheit. 

TESTS  or  SAND  FOR  MOBTA& 

Tests  of  sand  for  mortar  and  concrete  are  as  important  as  tests  of  cement. 
Methods  of  making  tests  are  given  on  page  159. 
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CHAPTER  DC 

STRENGTH  AND  COMPOSITION  OF 
CEMENT  MORTARS 

The  following  are  the  important  conclusions  in  this  chapter: 
(i)  The  strength  of  a  mortar  depends  primarily  upon  (a)  percentage  oi 
cement  in  a  unit  volume,  and  (b)  density.     (See  p.  133.) 

(2)  The  strongest  mortar  for  any  given  proportions,  by  weight,  of  cement 
to  dry  sand,  is  obtained  from  sand  which  with  the  given  cement  produces 
the  smallest  volume  of  plastic  mortar.     (Sec  p.  148.) 

(3)  The  best  sand  is  in  genera!  that  which  will  produce  the  smallest 
volume  of  mortar  of  standard  consistency  when  mixed  with  the  given  ce- 
ment in  the  required  proportions.     (See  pp.  133  and  149.) 

(4)  The  density  of  a  mortar  is  determined  by  calculating  the  absolute 
volumes  of  its  ingredients.     (See  p.  138.) 

(s)  The  qualities  of  different  sands  may  be  studied  by  screening  each 
into  three  sizes  and  comparing  their  granulometric  compositions  with 
Feret's  curves.     (See  p.  142.) 

(6)  Sharpness  of  the  sand  grains  is  of  slight  importance.     (See  p.  154''-) 

(7)  Coarse  sand  produces  stronger  mortar  than  fine  sand.     (Seep.  146.) 

(8)  Fine  sand  requires  more  water  than  coarse  sand  to  produce  a 
raortar  of  hke  consistency,  and  consequently  its  mortar  is  less  dense.    (See 

-P-  145) 

(9)  Mixed  sand,  i.  e.,  sand  containing  fine  and  coarse  grains,  in  mortars 
leaner  than  i :  a,  usually  produces  stronger  and  more  impen'ious  mortars 
than  coarse  sand.     (See  p.  146.) 

(10)  Screenings  from  broken  stone  usuallyproducestrongermortarsthan 
sand  because  of  their  greater  density.  The  relative  value  of  screenings 
and  sand  may  often  be  determined  by  comparing  their  densities  or  the 
densities  of  mortar  made  from  them.     (See  pp.  150  and  153.) 

(11)  Mixtures  of  fine  and  coarse  sand  or  of  sand  and  screenings  often 
produce  better  mortar  than  either  material  alone.     (See  p.  149.) 

(la)  The  variation  of  the  sand  in  different  portions  of  the  same  bank 
may  be  utilized  by  requiring  the  contractor  to  mix  two  sizes  without  exact 
measurement,  so  that  the  material  as  delivered  shall  contain  not  less  than 
a  definite  percentage  of  sand  coarse  enough  to  be  retained  on  a  certain 
sieve.     (See  p.  149.) 
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(13)  Mineml  impurities  in  sand,  such  as  day,  in  small  quantities,  may 
strengthen  a  lean  mortar,  and  weaken  arichmoTtar.     (See  p.  154b.) 

(13a)  Organic  impurities  in  sand,  such  as  vegetable  loam,  even  in  minute 
quantities  may  destroythe  strength  of  the  mortar  or  concrete,     (See  p.iS4b.) 

(14)  Gaging  with  sea  water  does  not  affect  the  ultimate  strength  of  mor- 
tars.    (See  p.  159b.) 

(15)  The  unit  fiber  stress  in  acementormortarbearaisaboutthesamefor 
a  prism  4  cm.  (i . 6  in.)  on  edge asfor one  2  cm.  (0.8  in.)  on  edge.     (See  p.  134.) 

(16)  The  unit  fiber  stress  in  bending  is  about  1.89  times  the  unit 
tensile  strength  of  briquettes  of  5  sq.  cm.     (See  p.  134,) 

(17)  The  unit  tensile  strength  of  specimens  decreases  as  the  breaking 
area  is  enlarged.     (See  p.  134,) 

(18)  The  unit  compressive  strength  of  similar  specimens  of  cement  or 
mortar  is  not  greatly  affected  by  their  size,     (See  p.  134.) 

Laws  of  StrBngth,  There  are  two  fundamental  laws  of  strength  which 
apply  to  mortars  composed  of  the  same  cement  with  different  proportions 
and  sizes  of  sand. 

(i)  With  the  same  aggregate,*  the  strongest  and  most  impermeable  mor- 
tar is  that  containing  the  largest  percentage  of  cement  in  a  given  volume 
of  the  mortar. 

(2)  With  the  same  percentage  of  cement  in  a  given  volume  of  mortar, 
the  strongest,  and  usually  the  most  impermeable,  mortar  is  that  which  has 
the  greatest  density, f  that  is,  which  in  a  unit  volume  has  the  largest  pei' 
centage  of  solid  materials. 

The  first  of  these  rules  is  understood  by  ordinary  users  of  cement,  but 
the  second  nde  states  a  fact  which  is  appreciated  only  by  experts. 

The  value  of  a  first-ctass  cement  is  universally  recognized,  the  effects  of 
impurities  have  been  studied  in  various  ways,  and  the  variations  in  strength 
of  mortars  made  from  different  sands  or  broken  stone  screenings  have  been 
recorded,  but  the  fundamental  law  of  the  relation  of  the  density  of  a  mor- 
tar to  its  strength,  —  a  function  nearly  as  important  as  the  quality  of  the 
cement  itself  and  explaining  many  of  the  seemingly  paradoxical  results  of 
tests  with  different  aggregates  and  different  proportions  of  water,  —  is  but 
vaguely  comprehended  by  the  majority  of  experimenters  and  most  of  the 
users  of  cement. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  claims  for  it  a  full  investigation,  and  its 
study  is  taken  up  on  page  134,  The  application  of  these  laws  to  concrete 
is  discussed  in  Chapter  XX. 

•The  wnrf  aftrtfOt  ii  dtfined  on  oage  i . 

tThe  meininj!  d  Jmiiy  maif  br  iindrrftnod  by  referring  to  tb«  figuiw  on  pp.  171  and  i?]. 
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gTBEBGTH  OF  SXHZLAK  H0BTAB8  SVBJEOTED  TO 
DIFFBRERT  TESTS* 
,  Mr.  Ren^  Feret,  Chief  of  the  Laboratory  of  Bridges  and  Roads  at 
Boul<^ne-sur-Mer,  France,  has  made  very  extended  tests  of  strength  of 
mortars,  studying  his  results  scientifically,  and  in  many  cases  formulating 
laws  and  formulas  applicable  to  ditTerent  conditions..  The  tests  of  one 
series  in  particular  are  of  so  wide  a  range  in  character  and  in  proportiona 
used  that  the  authors  have  converted  the  values  into  English  units,  and 
reproduce  the  table  in  full  on  pages  136  and  137.. 

After  plotting  the  strengths  in  various  ways,  Mr.  Feret  reaches  conclu- 
sions which  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

(a)  The  unit  fiber  stress  for  prisms  4  centimeters  (1.6  in.)  on  an  edge 
is  about  the  same  as  for  prisms  a  centimeters  (0.8  in.)  on  edge. 

(/))  The  tensile  strength  per  square  centimeter  of  prisms  having  a  break- 
ing area  of  16  square  centimeters  (the  strength  of  which  he  found  to  be 
^milar  to  that  of  briquettes  of  the  same  section)  is  about  two-thirds  the 
strength  per  square  centimeter  of  the  normal  briquettes  which  have  an  area 
of  5  square  centimeters.  This  difference  is  attributed  partly  to  the  lack  of 
homogeneity  of  the  specimens,  especially  on  their  surfaces,  but  prin- 
cipally to  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  stress  on  the  area  of  the  section. 

(c)  Resistance  to  flexion,  that  is,  the  unit  fiber  stress  in  bending,  is 
about  1.89  times  the  tensile  strength  per  unit  of  area  of  briquettes  of  5 
square  centimeters. 

(rf)  The  form  and  dimensions  of  the  specimen  do  not  greatly  influence 
the  strength  per  unit  of  area  in  compression  when  the  height  and  width  of 
the  block  are  approximately  equal. 

(e)  Resistances  to  flexion  and  tension  are  propc»tional  to  each  other, 
and  resistances  to  compression,  shearing,  and  punching  are  proportional  to 
one  another,  but  there  is  no  constant  relation  between  the  resistance  to 
compression  and  the  resistance  to  tension  or  flexion. 

THE  RELATION  OF  DEN8ITT  TO  8TR1H0TH 

In  the  same  paper  from  which  we  have  quoted,  Mr.  Feret  treats  of  the 
density  and  elementary  volumetric  composition  of  mortars,  using  in  his 
studies  the  results  given  in  the  table  just  described.  He  calls  particular 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  properties  of  hydraulic  mortar,  such  as  dura- 
bihty,  permeability,  porosity,  and  abUity  to  resist  the  decomposing  action 
of  sea  water,  depend  not  only  upon  the  quality  of  the  cement,  but  "in  a 
measure  greater  than  is  generally  beheved,  upon  the  granular  physical 

*  A  viluabtc  seiir,  of  tcitt  hai  lUo  btra  midt  by  Mom.  Humphrey  ind  Jordin  il  the  U.  S. 
Govfrnmnii  Teiting  Liborator^  ii  St.  Louie,  t«  Bulletin  No.  331  U.  S.  Geologicil  Survrf,  1908. 
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composition  of  the  mortars,  that  is  to  say,  upoo  the  dimen^ons  and  rrl' 
ative  positions  of  the  different  elements  entering  into  their  composition. " 
The  density  {compacitf)  of  a  mortar  is  represented  by  the  lota!  volume 
of  the  solid  particles,  —  exclusive  of  the  water  and  the  voids,  —  entering 
into  a  unit  volume  of  mortar.* 

The  "elementary  volumes"  in  a  unit  volume  of  fresh  mortar  consist  of 
the  absolute  volumes  of  the  cement,  sand,  water,  and  voids,  each  ex- 
pressed in  the  form  of  a  decimal.  To  illustrate,  the  "elementary  vol- 
umetric composition"  of  the  mortar  in  Item  8  of  the  table  on  page  136, 
which  is  mixed  in  proportions  by  weight  of  one  part  cement  to  i|  parts 
of  natural  sand,  is: 

Cement  (c)  =^0.316 

Sand  (j):^o.4g9 

Water  (ic)^o.i34 

Air  voids        {11}  =^  0.04 1 

Total  volume   =^  i  .000 

Expressing  this  in  more  familiar  terms,  23.6%  of  the  unit  volume  of  the 
given  mortar  consists  of  solid  particles  of  cement,  49.9%  of  particles  of 
sand,  23.4%  of  water,  and  the  remaining  4.1%  of  air  voids. 

The  porosity,  represented  by  the  sum  of  the  water  and  air  voids,  is  27.5%. 
The  term  voids  is  often  employed  to  represent  the  porosity,  that  is,  the  sum 
of  the  air  and  water. 

It  is  obvious  that 

c  +  s  +  w  +  V  ^  i; 
also  that 

which  is  equivalent  to  the  statement  that  the  entrained  air  in  any  volume 
of  fresh  mortar  is  equal  to  the  measured  volume  of  the  mortar  minus  the 
space  occupied  by  the  cement,  sand,  and  water. 

Thedendty  of  the  mortar  considered  above  is  c  +  s,  or,  0.226  -|-  0.499  = 
0.725  as  given  in  column  (11)  of  the  table  on  pages  136  and  137. 

A  thorough  understanding  of  the  use  of  these  symbols  is  essential  to  the 
study  of  strength  of  concrete  and  mortar,  for,  as  will  be  shown  further 
On,  practical  tests  of  strength  are  of  small  value  unless  the  density  and 
exact  mechanical  composition  of  the  specimens  are  clearly  defined 

*If  thr  trord  denritr  it  »pplied  to  isnd  ilone,  it  mcanB  ihc  proportion  of  ihc  mrasurco 
Tolume  of  the  latid,  vhifh  !■  occupied  by  the  «Jid  sind  gramE;  1  sand,  For  example,  haviai; 
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In  practice  dendty  of  volumetric  tests  are  of  great  value  for  comparing 
the  relative  values  of  different  aggregates,  and  for  detemaiaing  the  pro- 
portions for  the  most  economical  concrete.  They  are  also  useful  for  study- 
ing the  effect  of  varying  quantities  of  water.  As  is  shown  in  the  following 
pages,  the  den^ty  of  mortars  or  concretes  made  from  similar  materials 
bears  a  definite  relation  to  the  strength,  so  that  it  is  frequently  possible  to 
determine  the  best  minture  as  soon  as  the  density  tests  are  completed, 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  tests  of  tensile  or  compressive  strength.  The 
test  has  been  used  by  the  authore  in  a  practical  way  for  comparing  sands 
and  for  grading  sands  in  special  work,  and  also  for  concrete  to  fir  on  the 
best  proportions  when  using  merely  one  fine  and  one  coarse  aggregate, 
and  in  other  cases  to  determine  the  proper  proportions  for  a  scientifically 
graded  mix.* 

Density  of  Mortars  uid  Oonoote.  The  density  of  fresh  mortars  of 
ordinary  proportions,  as  shown  by  tests  of  the  authors,  averages  about  0.70 
(corresponding  to  30%  air  plus  water  voids).  Mortars  of  fine  sands  may 
run  as  low  as  0.60  (40%  air  plus  water  voids),  while  by  special  grading  or 
the  use  of  an  exceptionally  good  coarse  sand  the  density  may  be  as  high 
as  0.75  (25%  voids).  The  density  of  neat  cement  usually  ranges  between 
0.50  and  0.55.  The  density  of  concrete  rangesf  from  0.76  to  0.88,  depend- 
ing upon  the  grading  of  the  aggregates  and  the  cement. 

The  values  apply  to  the  materials  freshly  mixed  before  setting.  The 
chemical  combination  of  the  cement  and  water  reduces  the  porosity  further. 

Density  or  Vohunetric  Tests  of  Uortw.t  To  obtain  accurate  results, 
considerable  care  is  necessary  in  making  the  experiments.  An  approxi- 
mate method  suited  to  rough  comparisons  will  be  given  first  and  this  will 
be  followed  by  more  accurate  methods  advised  for  laboratory  work. 

The  rough  volumetric  test  may  be  made  in  almost  any  vessel  or 
mold  so  long  as  the  capacity  is  readily  computed  and  its  dimensions 
such  that  the  depth  of  mortar  or  concrete  can  be  measured  exactly. 
A   deep  mold  is    more    accurate   than    a    shallow    one.        The  volume 

•S«  Chapter  XI,  p.  183. 

-t-Frnm  the  "Lms  o(  Proponioning  Concnw,"  by  Wm.  B.  Puller  irid  Sinford  E.ThompBD, 
TlUHCtioiu  Ameiicas  Society  Civil  Enginern,  Vol.  LIX,  1907.  p.  67. 

jThe  French  Commimoo  determine  the  "yield"  of  i  monar  (tee  p.  119)  by  nMiiuiin);  iit 
volume  green,  thit  ii,  juit  ifw  introduction  into  the  ronlds,  when  an  cicch  of  wtta  may  ilfea 
the  volume,  and  thus  give  misleading  reiults  iBitli  very  wet  Eoiiture*. 

Id  hiB  Report  to  the  FRnch  Cammiuion,  189;,  Vol.  IV,  p.  143,  Mr.  Ferei  alio  roeaniret  the 
ourtar  wet,  but  he  employs  a  vessel  of  known  capacity,  — a  cylindrical  roeiture  *>»«  heiuhl 
and  interior  diameter  ate  each  about  8  centimeters.  —  and  uses  only  a  portion  of  [he  mortar  vhich 
lie  naia,  calculatinj;  his  percentaj^s  bv  ratio  of  the  weight  of  mortar  made  to  the  weight  of  mortar 
introduced  into  the  measure  to  fill  it  eiactly.  Thit  method  eHminatet  inaccuracies  in  meaiui* 
ing  the  level  of  the  turf  ace. 
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of  mortar  and  concrete  of  dry  consistency  will  measure  the  same  after 
setting  as  when  green,  but  wet  mixtures  must  be  measured  before  setting, 
and  again  after  they  have  become  sufficiently  hard  to  expel  the  surplus 
water.  The  measurement  before  setting  is  necessary  in  order  to  calcu- 
late the  volume  of  air  bubbles  entrained  in  the  wet  mortar  or  concrete. 
The  volume  after  setting,  or  partially  setting,  however,  is  the  only  one  of 
real  importance  for  studying  the  characteristics  of  strength,  permeability, 
and  cost.  The  sand  is  dried,  or  its  moisture  is  determined  by  weighing 
and  drying  a  sample  of  it.  [f  stone  of  a  porous  nature  is  used  the  pores 
of  its  particles  should  be  filled  with  water,  but  there  should  be  no  per- 
ceptible moisture  on  their  surfaces.  The  quantities  of  dry  materials  for 
a  single  tube  or  mold  arc  weighed  in  the  required  proportions,  mixed 
with  a  known  weight  of  water,  and  placed  compactly  in  the  mold,  whose 
lateral  dimensions  have  been  exactly  measured  so  that  the  volume  of 
mortar  in  it  may  be  obtained  by  measuring  down  from  the  top.  The 
exact  space  occupied  by  the  particles  of  each  of  the  solid  materials  and 
by  the  water  is  calculated,  if  the  metric  system  is  employed,  by  dividing 
their  total  weight  by  the  specific  gravity  of  each,  or,  if  English  units  are 
used,  by  dividing  the  weight  times  1728  (the  number  of  cubic  inches  in  a 
cubic  foot)  by  the  specific  gravity  multiplied  by  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot 
of  water.  After  partially  setting,  the  exact  depth  of  the  mortar  in  the 
mold  is  measured  and  its  volume  calculated.  The  percentage  of  each  of 
the  dry  materials,  which  really  determines  the  density, — which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  sum  of  the  absolute  volumes  of  the  dry  material, — is  found 
by  dividing  the  absolute  volume  of  each  material  by  the  total  volume  of 
the  set  mortar  or  concrete. 

The  specific  gravity  of  cement  which  has  been  stored  for  a  short  time 
may  be  taken  at  3.10  and  the  specific  gravity  of  dry  sand  at  2.65, 

The  following  example  from  the  authors'  note  book  illustrates  the  method 
<jf  finding  the  density  when  the  measurements  are  in  English  weights 
and  measures: 

Example: — Find  density  of  a  mortar  composed  of  Newburyport  sand 
and  Portland  cement  in  proportions  i  :  a  by  weight. 

Solutwn: — For  the  mold  used,  it  was  estimated  that  8  lb,  cement 
and  t6  lb.  dry  sand  would  be  required.  Gaging  these  with  3  lb,,  12.6  oz. 
(3,79  lb.)  of  water,  the  quantity  necessary  for  the  desired  consistency, 
the  volume  of  the  mortar  was  found  by  measurement  to  be  348  cu,  in. 
when  green,  and  336  cu.  in.  after  setting  and  pouring  off  the  surplus 
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water.    The  absolute  volumes  are  expressed  below,  first  in  cubic  inches  and 
iinally  in  terms  of  the  density  (c  +  s),  of  the  set  mortar. 


Volume  of  cnlraineil  lir,  4  ea.  in. 

Peiccntigr  of  tntnincd  lir,  1.1% 

7lA  167^ 

D«i«.yo(«tmon.r,c  +  .  -    ^^^   -t-     ^-f   -  a«i  +  o-,9«  -  o.,., 

VohimeDic  Testa  (d  HorUr  kt  Jarome  Puk  EeiervoiT.  The  methods 
used  by  Messrs.  Fuller  and  Thompson  at  Jerome  Park  Reservoir  in  tests 
for  the  New  York  Aqueduct  Commission  in  1906*  have  since  been  adopted, 
with  slight  variations,  in  the  authors'  laboratory.  The  procedure  b  indi- 
cated in  the  blank  form  used  in  the  tests,  a  copy  of  which  filled  out  is  here 
reproduced  on  page  139.  While  somewhat  lengthy  in  appearance,  it  is 
arranged  to  correct  almost  automatically  for  the  unavoidable  losses  due  to 
free  water  and  mortar  sticking  to  the  tools.  The  chief  object  of  the  test  is 
to  find  the  density  of  a  fresh  mortar,  that  is,  the  ratio  of  solid  material 
in  it  to  the  total  volume,  and  also  to  determine  the  elementary  volumes  of 
each  ingredient.  In  the  test  illustrated,  for  example,  the  density  is  0.696 
and  the  air  plus  water  voids  are  therefore  30.4%. 

The  apparatus  used  for  density  tests  of  mortar  are  a  shallow  pan  about 
9  inches  diameter,  a  small  pointing  trowel,  scales  to  weigh  to  one-tenth 
gram,  measuring  glass  or  graduate  about  i^  inches  diameter  and  350cubic 
centimeters  capacity,  one  or  two  beakers,  and  a  stick  fur  tamping  the  mortar 
in  the  glass.  300  or  400  grams  of  mixed  cement  and  aggregate  may  be 
used  in  the  tests. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  material  which  sticks  to  the  tools  is  either 
cement  or  similarly  tine  aggregate,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  aggregate  which 
passes  a  No.  100  sieve  should  be  recorded  for  use  in  the  com|)utations. 

nbictiDasAmericnScKKtj  Civil  Ei]giii?crv,VoL. 
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Volumetric  test  for  Reservoir   File  W.  . 

Cement  B  Agmgates  Clean  Sand. Date  4-16-c 

Computed  ty  BroJim Checked  by  T. 


U)  Descriptio 

(5)  Wt.ofcement 1    1 

(6)  Total  weight  of  aj^regate ;  1 

(7)  Wt.  of  the  aggregate  passing   a   No.  100 


(8)  Wt.  of  vessel  and  n 

(9)  -      '         "        " 
(.0) 
(11)  Percentage  of 


(before  usins 

(after  using; 

water  used  —  (8)  —  (g) .    ■ 

{s)  +  {6)      ■■ 

Consistency 

Temperature  water. 


-  npera 

,   Total  weight  mixed  -  (5)  + C6J  +  (io) .  . 

)  Weight  tray  and  tools  (^ter  using) 

)  "  "  "  °  (before  usingi  ■ . , 
)  Weight  mix  adhering  =  (15)— (16)  ■  ■  ■  ■ 
)  Weight  measuring  glass  or  graduate .  .  -  . 

)  Weight  glass   +  mix 

)   Weight  glass  +  mix  -      free  water 

)       "      free  water  »■  (19  —  10) 

)  "  mixset  -^4)-(,,) 
)  '  "  "  -  (20)  -  (.S) 
)  Discrepancy  -  (13)  -  (12).... 
)   Time  mixing  completed 


(^0- 


tray-Co)Xfjj:^y^„ 
itray-{5)X-(3y.,  ;;;'+(,, 


(lO)  Water  left  01 
(30)  Cement  left  0 


{31)  Aggregate leftontray-(;)X(^)-_^(jj^- 

{3»)  Wt.  water  in  set  mortar  -  (.0)  -  (2.) 

-  (»9) 

(33)  Wt.  cement  in  set  mortar  —  (s)  -  (30)    1 

(34)  Wt.  aggregate  in   set    mortar   -    (6)    - 

(3') 

(35)  Specific  gravity  cement 

U6)         "  "       aggregate 

Absolute  volume  water  ->  il-i 

(38) 

^*   +   (35)..    ■ 


(jB 

.  .  (l4) 

aggregate  -  J-^  ) 
Total  absolute  volume  —  (37)  +  (38)  + 
(39)-. 


:  (3« 


a  grams;  volumes  in  cubic 
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The  materials  are  carefully  weighed,  and  enough  water  added, — the  quan- 
tity varying  with  the  fineness  of  the  sand, — to  producea  mortar  softer  than 
standard  consistency  which  will  scarcely  hold  Its  shape  in  the  mixing  pan. 
An  examination  of  the  various  items  in  the  table  will  show  the  purpose  of 
each,  the  object  being  to  correct  for  all  losses  and  obtain  a  resulting  volume 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  mortar  after  setting.  The  figures  following 
many  of  the  items  refer  to  the  numbers  of  the  other  items,  the  fraction 
following  item  (39),  for  example,  representing  the  water  of  the  mix  which 
adheres  to  the  tray  and  tools.  The  weight  of  the  water  in  this  mortar  which 
adheres  is  found  from  the  proportion, — Mix  adhering:  total  fine  mortar  = 
water  in  mix  adhering  :  total  water.  Expressed  in  item  numbers  this 
becomes 

Item  (17)    ~' 

Item  (39)   =. ....':.'.' x  Item  (10).    The  cement  and 

Items  (s)  +   (7)  +  (10) 
aggregate  left  on  tray,  items  (30)  and  (31),  are  similarly  computed,  and 
from  these  the  weight  of  ea<'h  of  the  materials  in  the  set  mortar  is  found. 
The  absolute  volumes,  items  (37)10(39),  are  then  readily  computed  and  the 
density  determined. 

Volumetric  Teits  of  Oonente.  For  volumetric  or  density  tests  of  con- 
crete, molds  at  least  8  inches  in  diameter  are  necessary,  but  the  process 
throughout  is  amilar  to  that  already  described  for  the  volumetric  tests  of 
mortar  and  a  similar  blank  form  may  be  readily  made  for  records. 

The  density  tests  as  made  at  Jerome  Park  Reservoir  are  fully  described 
in  the  paper  by  Messrs.  Fuller  and  Thompson  already  referred  tof  and 
results  of  the  tests  are  there  giveo. 

rant's  TonnoU  (or  Strength.  For  studying  the  relation  of  absolute 
volumes  to  strength,  let 

P  =  compressive  strength  of  the  mortar. 

K  =  a.  constant  which  differs  for  different  cements  and  at  different  ages  of 

the  same  mortar. 
c  ^  absolute  volume  of  cement. 
s  —  absolute  volume  of  sand. 
w  —  absolute  volume  of  water  voids. 
V  =  absolute  volume  of  air  voids. 

The  value  of  determining  the  density  of  mortals  is  made  evident  by  the 
following  law  of  Mr.  Feret:* 
"For  any  series  of  plastic  mortars  made  with  the  same  binding  materiaJ 

*Bullttin  dt  la  Sod^tf  d'Encoutigement  pour  nnduttrie  Nitiootle,  1897,  Vol.  11,  p.  i6o»- 
fSee  altoCbtjHcr  XI  of  ihii  TrciliK. 
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and  inert  sands,  the  resistance  to  compression  after  the  same  length  of  set^ 

under  identical  conditions,   is  solely  a  function  of  the  ratio  ot 

w  +  V 
whatever  be  the  nature  and  size  of  the  sand  and  the  pro- 
cement,  inert  sand  and  water,  —  of  which  each 


portions  of  the  elements, 
is  composed." 

It  follows  from  this  law. 


i  Mr.  Feret  says,  that  the  strength  of  any 
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Fig.  49.  —  Derivation  ot  Feret's  Formula  tor  Strength.    {5<e  f.  141.) 
CBuJlelindeliiSodtWil'EDCouMgemeiit  pour  rinduMri*  Nalionafc— 18»7-) 


mortar  increases  with  the  absolute  volume  ot  the  cement  (c)  in  i.  unit 
volume  of  fresh  mortar,  and  also  with  the  density  (e  +  j),  whatever  may 
be  the  relative  volumes  filled  with  water  and  air. 
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From  very  numerous  experiments  such  as  those  tabulated  on  page  136 
Mr.  Feret  evolves  the  approximate  foimula 


-(7^)' 


By  suitably  changing  the  value  of  K  the  formula  may  be  adapted  toeither 
the  English  or  the  metric  system  of  measinement. 
As  a  proof  of  this  formula  Mr.  Feret  plots  OD  a  diagram,  shown  in  Fig. 

49,  values  of  ( 1  from  column  (la)  in  the  table  on  pages  136  and  137 

for  abscissas,  and  the  average  compressive  strengths  of  the  various  mortars, 
from  column  (22),  for  ordinates.  "  Since,  in  formula  (i),  K  is  equal  to  P 
divided  by  the  square  of  the  quantity  in  bracliets,  the  value  of  £  is  the 
tangent  of  the  straight  line  passing  through  the  points.    In  Fig.  49 

K  =  196s.  if  the  strength  is  in  kg.  per  sq.  cm. 
or 

ff  —  28  000,  if  the  strength  is  in  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

This  particular  value  is  applicable  only  to  the  cement  a'sed  by  Mr. 
Feret  in  his  experiments  and  to  specimens  at  the  age  of  five  months,  but 
the  principles  involved  are  of  general  application. 

The  most  practical  application  of  this  formula  is  in  the  determination 
of  the  relative  compressive  strengths  of  various  mortars  made  from  the 
same  cement,  with  sand  in  differing  proportions  and  of  diSerent  com- 
positions. Mr.  Feret  calls  attention  also  to  its  possible  use  in  laboratory 
experiments  and  specifications.  A  cement,  for  example,  may  be  required 
to  furnish,  when  mixed  with  any  sand,  a  definite  value  of  K,  since  the 
value  of  K  is  independent  of  the  choice  of  the  sand  and  of  the  composition 
of  the  mortar. 

Experiments  by  the  authors  tend  to  show  that  the  formula  docs  not 
apply  strictly  to  specimens  of  different  consistency,  but  that  the  general 
law  of  the  increase  of  strength  with  the  density  is  applicable  except  in  ex- 
treme cases.  The  formula  is  inapplicable  to  tensile  tests,  although  here, 
too,  the  general  principle  appears  to  hold  good. 

This  subject  as  related  to  concrete  is  discussed  un  pages  355  to  362 

aRAlTDLOHETRIG  00MP08ITI0H  OF  8AHD 

reret'B  Thne-Screen  Method  of  Analjraing  Sand. 

The  determination  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  sand,  which, 
mixed  with  a  cement,  will  produce  the  densest  mortar,  has  been  the  object 
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of  a  large  numljer  nf  experimcnls  liy  Mr.  Keret,  which  arc  recorded  in 
Annales  des  Ponts  et  Chaiiss&s,  1893.  In  America  Messrs.  William  B, 
Fuller  and  Sanford  E.  Thompson  have  e;(tended  the  researches,  by  a  different 
method,  to  the  investigation  of  the  pniperties  of  concrete.  The  mechanical 
analysis  of  sand  and  stone  is  discussed  in  Chapter  XI,  and  the  results  of 
eariicr  experiments  arc  tabulated  on  page  376. 

Mr.  Feret,  in  studying  anysand,separatesitby  screening  into  three  sizes. 
He  then  recombines  these  three  sizes  in  varj'ing  proportions,  so  as  to  obtain 
results  which  are  applicable  to  any  natural  or  artificially  mixed  sand.  He 
distinguishes  sand  from  gravel  as  consisting  of  grains  which  will  pass 
through  a  screen  having  circular  holes  of  5  millimeters  diameter  (o.ao 
in.).  The  three  sizes  of  sand  he  then  calls  G,  M,  and  F,  representing, 
respectively,  the  large  {gros),  medium  {moyens),  and  fine  Ijins)  particles  as 
defined  by  sifting  through  metallic  sieves  with  circular  holes,  or  wire  cloth 
of  definite  mesh,  as  follows: 

Large  grains.  G,  passing  circular  holes 

Retained  by  circular  holes 
Medium  grains,  M.  passing  circular  holes    : 

Retained  by  circular  holes  o.; 

Fine  grains,  F.  passin);  circular  holes         o,; 

These  sizes,  Mr.  Feret  states,  are  nearly  equi 
through  sieves  of  wire  cloth  as  follows: 

Large  grains,  G.  passing  screen  of  4  meshes  per  sq.  cm.  (  s  meshes  per  linearinch.) 
Retained  on         "  36         "  "         (15        "  "  "       ) 

Medium  grains,  M,  passing  "  36         "  "         (15        "  "  "       ) 

Retained  on  a      "         324  "  "         (46        "  "  "       ) 

Fine  grains,  F,  passing  "         J34         "  "         (46        ■'  "  "       ) 

Sometimes,  for  experimental  purposes,  he  divides  each  of  the  sands,  G,  M, 
and  F,  into  three  intermediate  sizes. 

The  granulometric  composition  of  any  sand  is  represented  by  ils  relative 
proportions,  expressed  eilher  in  weights  or  absolute  volumes,  of  G,  M,  and 
F,  For  example,  a  sand  containing  by  weight  50^  of  the  largest  grains, 
30%  of  the  medium,  and  20%  of  the  fine  grains,  has  a  granulometric 
composition  of  g  =  0.50,  m  =  0.30,  f  =  o.ao. 

The  gran'ilometric  composition  of  a  sand  which  has  been  mechanically 
analyzed,  and  plotted  on  a  diagram  similar  to  that  shown  on  page  194,  may 
be  ascertained  readily  by  drawing  three  ordinates  corresponding  respec- 
tively to  screens  of  5,  ig,  and  46  meshes  per  linear  inch,  and  determining 
by  the  length  or  the  difference  in  length  of  these  ordinates  the  projHirtions 
which  pass  and  which  are  retained  by  the  screens  of  these  three  meshes. 
These  three  proportions  or  percentages  represent  the  granulometric  com- 
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ivalent  to  sand  screened 
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position.     An  illustration  of  this  method  of  transforming  mechanical  analy- 
sis to  granulometric  composition  is  shown  in  Fig.  57  on  page  151- 

Feret's  Triuigles.  To  simplify  the  tabulation  of  results,  and  arrange 
them  so  that  they  may  be  understood  at  a  glance,  Mr.  Feret  has  used  a 
graphical  arrangement  which  is  exceedingly  ingenious.  In  nearly  all 
his  writings  we  find  little  triangles  with  the  apexes  labeled  G,  M,  and  F. 
Curves  or  contours  in  these  triangles,  representing  the  various  properties 
of  the  sands  or  mortars,  are  based  on  a  system  of  three  instead  of  two 


Fio.  50.— Feret's  Three-Screen  Method  of  Analyiing  Sand.     {See  p.  144.) 

to-ordinates,  that  is,  each  cur\'e  is  the  loci  of  points  measured  from  3  axes 
placed  at  angles  of  60°  with  each  other.  A  full  discussion  of  the  theory  of 
ihis  is  given  in  liis  paper  "  Sur  la  Compacit^  des  Mortiers  Hydrauliques  " 
in  Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^es,  189a,  II,  but  the  principles  may  be  un- 
derstood by  reference  to  Fig.  50.  The  apexes  of  the  triangle  are  labeled 
G,  M,  and  F,  corresponding  to  the  three  sizes  of  sand  described  on  page  143- 
The  granulometric  composition  of  any  sand  is  plotted  as  a  single  point  in 
this  triangle.  The  proportion  of  each  of  the  three  sizes  in  the  sand  is  rep- 
resented by  its  perpendicular  distance  from  the  side  opposite  each  apex. 
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For  example,  exactly  at  the  apex  G,  the  granulometric  composition  is 
5  =  1,00,  m  =  o,  f  =  o.  A  sand  represented  by  the  point  "A  "  in  the 
triangle  has  for  its  granulometric  composition,  g  =  0.48,  m  =•  0.35,  f  •• 
0.17-  Sand,  B,  whose  point  is  on  the  line  G  M  is  a  mixture  of  G  and  M 
with  no  fine  particles.  It  can  be  readily  proved  by  geometry  that  if  the 
altitude  of  the  triangle  is  i  .00,  the  sum  of  the  three  perpendicular  distances 
from  any  given  point  in  the  triangle  to  the  three  sides  equals  i.oo.  Also, 
that  any  combination  of  G,  M,  and  F  is  contained  in  the  triangle  or  else  on 
one  of  its  sides.  To  use  Mr.  Feret's  language,  "any  sand  will  be  repre- 
sented by  a  point  in  the  triangle  and  by  one  alone,  and,  reciprocally,  one 
granulometric  composition  of  sand,  and  only  one,  will  correspond  to  a  given 
point  on  the  interior  or  sides  of  the  triangle."    If  the  altitude  of  the  triangle 


Fig.  5j.-Absolute  Volumes  of  Sand  per 
Unit  Volume  of  Sand  Shaken  to  Rc- 
C5«^.  147.)  fusal.     (Seefi.  147,) 

is  considered  1.00,  any  point,  ^,  in  the  triangle  is  readily  plotted  by  locating 
it  at  perpendicular  distances  from  each  of  the  three  sides  corresponding  to 
each  component  of  its  granulometric  composition.  For  example,  suppose 
that  the  granulometric  composition  of  a  sand,  ^,  is  g  =  0.48,  m  =  0.35, 
f  =  0.17.  As  the  apex  G  represents  a  sand  containing  only  coarse  grains, 
and  the  line  opposite  to  it,  M  F,  all  sands  containing  no  coarse  grains,  the 
locus  of  a  sand  containing  coarse  grains  (g  =  0.48)  will  lie  somewhere  upon 
a  line  parallel  to  M  F  and  at  a  distance  0.48  from  M  F.  By  similar  reason- 
ing it  will  also  lie  on  a  line  parallel  to  G  F  and  at  a  distance  0.35  from  it. 
The  intersection  of  these  two  lines  is  the  locus  of  the  sand  A,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  intersection  is  at  a  perpendicular  distance  of  0.17  from  the 
line  M  G  (the  side  opposite  F),  which  checks  the  plotting,  since  f  ■=  0.17. 
For  comparing  a  special  property  of  different  sands,  or  of  mortars  com- 
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fKJsed  of  different  sands,  each  sand  employed  in  the  tests  is  plotted  and 
labeled   with  its  value,  —  which  may  be  in  units  of  strength,  weight,  or 
volume,  —  and  "contour  lines"  are  sketched  in  by  the  eye, as  one  would 
draw  contours  from  elevations  on  a  topographical  drawing. 
Any  point  on  the  same  contour  line  represents  a  sand  made  up  of  the 


Fig.  sj.— Absolute  Volumes  of  Solid  Ma- 
terials (c+s)  per  Unit  Volume  o( 
Fresh  Mortar  in  Proportions  i ;  3  (by 

Weight).     (5«^i47-> 


Fin.  54.— Compressive  Strength  in  Pounds 
per  Square  Inch  of  1:3  (by  Weightl 
Mortars  with  Different  Mixtures  of 
Sand,  after  g  Months  in  Air  and  3 
Months  in  Sea  Water.     (Ser  p.  148.)  " 


Fio.ss.—CompresrfveSneiwth  in  Pounds 
per  Square  Inch  of  Mortars  with 
Various  Mixtures  of  Sand,  after  One 
Year  in  Fresh  Water.  Proportions 
100  lb.  Portland  Cement  to  3.3  tu.  (t. 
Mixed  Sand.     {Ste  p.  148.) 


Fio.  56.— Compressive  Strength  in  Founds 
per  Square  Inch  of  Mortals  nilh 
Various  Mixtures  of  Sand,  after  One 
Year  in  Air.  Proportions  100  lb. 
Portland  Cement  10  3.2  cu.  ft.  Mi;<ed 
Sand.     (Seep.n&.) 


different  sizes,  G,  M,  and  F,  in  proportions  corresponding  to  its  pei^wn- 
dicular  distances  from  the  sides  opposite  each  apex,  but  having  the  same 
strength,  weight,  volume,  humidity,  or  whatever  special  function  may  be 
represented,  as  every  other  point  on  the  same  line. 
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Figs.  51  and  59,  pi^  145,  illustrate  the  use  of  the  triangle  for  showing; 
the  volumes  of  sands  composed  of  different  sizes  of  grains.  Any  sand, 
for  example,  whose  granulometric  composition  is  represented  by  any  point 
on  the  contour  line  labeled- 0.575,  >"  P^-  S^i  l^^s,  when  measured  loose, 
0.57s  °^  'f^  volume,  or  57!%,  of  absolutely  solid  matter,  or,  taking  the 
complement,  42i%  of  voids.  In  Fig.  5 1  it  will  be  seen  that  the  greatest  solid 
volume  of  loose  sand  is  obtained  by  mixing  G  and  F  in  proportions  60%  G 
and  40%  F  by  weight.  The  amount  of  solid  matter  in  this  mixture  of 
maximum  density  is  0.61  of  the  unit  volume;  in  other  words,  the  sand  con- 
tains 39%  voids.  By  interpolating  between  the  contour  lines  we  may  see 
that  a  sand  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  the  three  sizes,  which  would  be 
represented  by  a  point  at  the  geometrical  center  of  the  triangle,  has  about 
0.597  solid  matter,  or  40.3%  voids.  In  sands  shaken  to  refusal.  Fig.  5a, 
the  mixture  of  maximum  density  consists  of  sands  G  and  F  alone,  in  pro- 
portions about  55%  G  and  45%  F,  and  the  total  solid  matter,  that  is,  the 
absolute  volume  of  sand,  in  a  unit  volume  of  the  shaken  sand  of  maximum 
density,  is  0.798,  correspondii^  to  ao.i%  voids. 

ErrEOT  OP  siZK  or  sand  upon  the  strekoth  op 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  actual  size  of  a  ^nd,  that  is,  the  size  of  its  grains, 
is  subordinate,  in  its  influence  upon  the  strength  and  other  qualities  of  a 
mortar,  to  the  density  of  the  mortar  produced  from  it.  One  naturally 
would  suppose  that  the  densest  sand,  that  is,  the  sand  which  contains,  when 
dry,  the  fewest  voids,  when  mixed  with  a  given  proportion  of  cement,  would 
make,  inevitably,  the  densest  and  therefore  the  strongest  mortar.  Such, 
however,  is  not  necessarily  the  case,  for  the  addition  of  both  the  cement 
and  water  change  the  mechanical  composition.  A  mixture  of  fine  sand 
and  cement,  for  example,  requires  a  larger  percentage  of  water  in  gaging 
than  a  mixture  of  coarse  sand  and  the  same  cement.  The  total  volume  of 
a  mortar  of  plastic  consistency  is  affected  by  the  quantity  of  water  used, 
as  well  as  by  the  volumes  of  the  dry  materials.  Hence,  a  mortar  consisting 
of  fine  sand  and  cement  will  be  less  dense  than  one  of  coarse  sand  and  the 
same  cement,  even  though  the  fine  and  coarse  sands,  when  weighed  or 
measured  dry,  each  contain  the  same  proportions  of  solid  matter  and  voids. 

Fine  sand  has  more  grains  in  a  unit  measure  and  therefore  a  greater 
number  of  points  of  contact  of  the  grains.  The  water  forms  a  film 
(see  Fig.  63,  p.  17s,)  and  separates  the  grains  by  surface  tension. 

The  fact  is  graphically  illustrated  in  Feret's  triangle.  Fig.  53,  page  146, 
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in  which  the  contour  lines  show  the  combined  absolute  volumes  of  the 
cement  and  sand  in  i :  3  mortar  (pn^rtioned  by  weight)  made  from  sand 
of  various  compositions.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  point  of  maximum 
absolute  volume,  which  is  labeled  0.734,  b  much  farther  to  the  left  than 
in  Figs.  51  and  52,  showing  that  for  a  mortal  of  maximum  density,  a  sand 
is  required  containing  more  large  particles,  G,  in  proportion  to  the  fine 
particles,  F,  than  for  maximum  density  with  the  same  sand  in  its  dry  state. 
From  such  experiments  Mr.  Feret*  derives  the  law  that: 

The  plastic  mortars,  which,  per  unit  of  volume,  contain  the  greatest  abso- 
lute volume  of  solid  materials  (c  +  s),  are  those  in  which  there  are  no 
mediimi  grains,  and  in  which  coarse  grains  are  found  in  a  proportion  double 
to  that  <rf  fine  grains,  cement  included. 

Figs.  54,  55,  and  56,  page  146,  show  the  strength  in  compression,  con- 
verted to  pounds  per  square  inch,  of  mortars  made  from  various  mixtures 
of  the  three  sizes  of  sand. 

Comparing  these  with  Fig.  53  it  will  be  seen  that  the  curves  of  strength 
follow  the  same  general  direction  as  the  curves  of  density.  This  is  in  aaa- 
formity  with  the  general  laws  stated  at  the  commencement  of  the  chapter 
and  with  the  principles  upon  which  Feret's  formula  (page  14a)  is  based. 

There  is  one  point  which  must  be  noticed  when  studying  these  and  other 
similar  triangles  of  Feret,  namely,  that  his  results,  as  shown  by  the  curves 
on  his  triangles,  apply  exactly  only  to  sands  and  cements,  and  not  to  mixtures 
of  sand  and  coarse  stone.  In  all  the  triangles,  sands  for  maximum  density 
are  composed  of  a  mixture  of  fine  and  coarse  grains  with  no  medium 
grains.  It  is  shown  on  page  172  that  a  denser  mixture  can  be  obtained 
with  stone  and  sand  and  cement,  that  is,  with  three  sizes  of  materials,  than 
with  sand  and  cement,  and  it  is  consequently  probable  that  Feret  could 
have  obtained  greater  densities  by  making  the  size  of  G  larger  (that  is, 
employing  for  G  gravel  or  broken  stone)  and  the  size  of  F  smaller,  and 
that  with  this  arrangement  a  portion  of  the  medium  grains  would  have 
been  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  the  maximum  density.  In  this  con- 
nection, however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Feret's  experiments  were 
intended  to  cover,  as  far  as  possible,  practical  combinations  of  sizes  of 
sand  for  mortar.  It  is  noticeable,  even  with  the  sizes  of  sand  which  he 
uses,  that  the  curves  in  Fig.  53  run  sharply  upward,  and  that  mortars  from 
mixtures  of  three  sizes  of  sand  are  therefore  very  nearly  as  dense  and 
strong  as  those  made  from  two  sizes.     Furthermore,  when  the  three  sizes 

•Aiuiaki  dcs  Ponti  et  Cbiuufet,  1896,  H,  p.  igi. 
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G,  M,  and  F  are  mixed  together,  a  graded  mixture  is  fonned  in  which 
there  are  particles  ranging  from  0,3  inch  down  to  fine  dust. 

Experiments  indicate,  as  stated  on  pa^  306,  that  sand  for  concrete 
requires  for  best  results  more  fine  material  than  mortar  sand. 

TESTS  or  DKNSITY  AND  8TRIN0TH  OF  MORTABS  Or  00AB8K 
T8.  FIKX  SAKD 

The  application  of  Mr,  Feret's  tests  is  shown  in  the  table  on  pages  136 
and  137,  and  to  iHustrate  its  practical  use  in  comparing  the  quality  of  dif- 
ferent sands  the  following  table  is  presented,  giving  the  density  and  strength 
of  three  natural  bank  sands  as  tested  in  the  laboratory  of  one  of  the  authors.* 
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PRAOTIOAL  APPU0ATI0N8  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  DINSXTT 

It  is  probable  that  many  who  read  this  chapter  will  question  the  practical 
use  of  it  all.  Sand  from  the  same  bank  usually  varies  largely  in  different 
places,  and  even  when  sands  of  a  uniform  character  are  to  be  obtained,  it 
is  considered  impracticable  to  mix  two  or  more  sizes  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pense involved.  In  other  cases,  only  one  quality  of  sand  is  obtainable, 
and  consequently  there  is  no  opportunity  for  choice. 

In  answer  to  such  critics,  we  outline  below  several  conditions  under 
which  the  investigation  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  sand  is  not  only 
interesting  but  essential  from  the  standpoint  either  of  quality  or  of  maxi- 
mimi  economy. 

(a)  The  variation  of  the  sand  in  different  portions  of  the  same  bank 
may  be  utilized  by  requiring  the  contractor  to  mix  two  sizes  without  exact 

•  From  piper  by  Sinford  E.  Tbompion  on  "S»n<l  for  Moriar  and  Conmlf,"  Bultetia  No.  j, 
AModltiva  American  PqcllfiiuJ  Ceiqent  ManuFa^ture^t,  1906. 
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measurement,  so  that  the  material  as  delivered  shall  contain  not  less  than 
a  certain  percentage  of  sand  coarse  enough  to  be  retained  on  a  certain 
sieve. 

(6)  If  two  sands  are  available,  a  study  of  their  physical  characteristics 
will  determine  which  is  better  suited  to  the  work  in  hand  as  the  sand  which 
produces  the  smallesl  volume  oj  j^aslic  mortar,  when  mixed  with  cement  in 
the  required  proportions-  by  dry  weight,  furnishes  the  strongest  and  least 
permeable  mortar. 

(c)  A  good  sand  brought  from  a  distance  at  a  high  price  may  be  more 
economical  than  a  poor  sand  from  a  neighboring  bank. 

(d)  The  relative  value  of  crusher  dust  or  of  sand  in  a  given  locality  may 
be  determined  by  comparing  their  densities  or  the  densities  of  mortars 
made  from  them. 

(e)  Frequently,  a  mixture  of  a  fine  and  coarse  sand, or  of  sand  and  crusher 
dust,  proportioned  according  to  their  relative  granulometric  compositions 
or  analyses,  may  be  shown  to  produce  i  better  mortar  than  either  material 
alone. 

(/)  To  produce  impermeable  mortar  or  concrete,  it  may  be  economical 
to  screen  a  mixed  gravelly  sand  into  different  sizes,  and  remix  these  in 
proportions  which  will  produce  a  mortar  of  greater  density. 

(g)  The  value  of  "sand  cements"  tor  use  in  mortar  and  concrete  under 
certain  conditions  may  be  made  evident. 

The  useof  mixed  sand,  as  described  in  (a),  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Thomas 
F.  Richardson,  Engineer,  for  the  i :  3  Natural  cement  mortar  employed  in 
the  stone  masonry  of  the  Wachusett  dam  of  the  Massachusetts  Metropolitan 
Water  Works,  after  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  comparative  tensile  strength 
and  permeability  of  mortars  made  with  different  sands.  He  required 
the  contractors  to  fumj.sh  sand  so  coaise  that  at  least  50%  would  be 
retained  on  a  ^eve  having  30  meshes  per  linear  inch.  The  sand  was 
excavated  by  scrapers,  and  the  condition  was  readily  complied  with, 
whenever  the  sand  in  one  section  was  .'^hown  by  samples  to  be  running  too 
fine,  by  taking  alternate  scraper  loads  of  coarse  sand  from  another  place 
in  the  bank. 

Mixed  or  graded  sands  are  specially  advantageous  when  concrete  is  made 
at  a  central  plant  such  as  a  block  manufactory.  By  usini;  graded  screen- 
ings, instead  of  the  fine  stone  as  it  came  from  the  crusher,  and  by  slightly 
increasing  the  size  of  the  coarse  aggregate,  Mr.  Thompson  obtained  a 
strength  two  and  one-half  times  as  great  with  the  same  proportions  of 
cement  and,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  equal  strength  with  40%  less 
cement. 
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OompanttTa  T«Bts  of  Different  Sands.  One  of  the  most  imporuut 
applications  of  the  laws  of  density  is  in  the  comparison  of  different  sands. 
Void  determinations  of  sand  are  valueless  because  of  variations  in  moist- 
ure and  compactness,  but  if  equal  dry  weights  of  each  of  the  sands  to  be 
compared  are  mixed  with  the  same  cement  in  the  proportions  required 
on  the  work,  and  then  gaged  to  plastic  consistency  as  described  on  page 
138a,  the  best  sand,  provided  it  does  not  contain  vegetable  loam  or  other 
i  mpurities  to  affect  it  chemically,  is  that  which  produces  the  smallest  volume 
of  mortar. 


00KV2R8I0N  OF   MEOHANIOAL   ANALYSIS   TO 
ORANULOIUTRIO  COMPOSITION 

As  an  illustration  of  methods  of  contrasting  two  different  sands  and  of 
making  practical  use  of  Feret's  researches,  we  may  compare  tests  made  by 
Mr.  R.  L.  Humphrey*  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  Subway,  Philadelphia.  He  found  the  tensile  strength  at  the 
age  of  one  year,  of  i :  3  mortar  made  with  sand  screened  from  gravel,  to  be 
about  50%  stronger  than  that  made  with  sand  dredged  from  the  Dela- 
ware River.    The  mechanical  analysesf  of  the  two  sands  are  plotted  by 

*TriauctioDS  Anwritin  Society  of  CivU  Enginteie,  Vol.  XLVIII,  p.  558. 
tMrchinital  Analysii  Curves  an  dftcribed  in  Cbapler  XI,  page  190. 
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the  authors  in  Fig.  57,  page  151,  from  tables  presented  by  Mr.  Humpnrey. 

To  transform  these  mechanical  analysis  curves  to  Feret's  granulometric 
composition,  we  may  draw  on  the  diagram,  ordinates  corresponding  to  the 
sizesofsievesusedbyhim,namely, No. s,No. i5,and  No,  46.  (Seep.  143.) 
From  inspection  of  the  curve  it  is  evident  that  the  granulometric  composition 
of  the  gravel  sand  is  g  =  0.56,  m  =  o-3S,  f  =  0.09,  and  of  the  river  sand  is 
g  —  0,00,  m  —  0.89,  f  =  o.ii.  Plotting  these  granulometric  compositions 
as  C  and  D  on  Feret's  triangle,  Fig.  55,  and  interpolating  between  contours, 
we  find  the  relative  compressive  strengths  of  mortars  made  from  the  two 
sands  to  be,  after  one  year  in  fresh  water,  about  as  1775  is  to  2550,  or  as 
1 :  1.44,  while  Mr.  Humphrey's  ratio  of  tensile  strength  tor  the  two  mortars 
at  the  age  of  one  year  is  as  304  is  to  470,  or  as  i:  1.53,  These  ratios  are 
remarkably  similar  when  the  differences  in  conditions  are  considered. 

Numerous  tests  have  been  made  in  America*  in  proof  of  the  general  law 
that  coarse  sands  are  stronger  than  5ne.  Many  experimenters  have 
seemed  to  reach  the  result  that  coarse  sand  is  stronger  than  mixed  sand. 
In  certain  cases  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  because  of  mixing  the  difTerent 
sizes  in  wrong  proportions,  or  because  the  mortar  of  coarse  sand  contains 
so  large  a  proportion  of  cement  that  the  voids  are  completely  filled  and  the 
addili<m  of  fine  sand  decreases,  instead  of  increasing,  the  density.  Mortar, 
for  example,  as  rich  as  i  :  2  (i.e.,  one  part  cement  to  two  parts  sand)  of 
coarsesandbasstrongas,  and  often  stronger  than,  mortar  of  similar  propor- 
tions made  of  almost  any  mixed  sands,  but  with  leaner  mortars,  a  small 
admixture  of  from  10%  to  25%  of  fine  sand  improves  it.  Natural  sand, 
which  in  appearance  is  very  coarse,  almost  invariably  has  a  small  percentage 
of  very  fine  particles  which,  with  the  fine  grains  of  cement,  may  assist,  in 
the  leanermixture,  inproducinga  dense  mortar.  The  mechanical  analysis 
curves  of  sand  shown  in  Fig.  73,  on  p>age  200,  arc  an  illustration  of  the  fine 
matter  contdned  in  all  bank  sands. 

KrreoT  or  quahtxtt  or  water  uf(w  the  btbenqth 

or  H0BT1&S 

Fine  sands  require  in  gaging  a  larger  percentage  of  water  than  coarse 
sands,  in  o^der  to  produce  a  mortar  of  the  same  consistency.  This,  as 
discussed  on  page  147,  exerts  an  indirect  influence  upon  the  strength. 

The  influence  of  different  percentages  of  water-  upon  the  same  cement 
and  aggregate  is  largely  physical,  although  a  deficiency  may  affect  the 

•E.  S.  Wbceler  in  Rtport  Chief  of  Enginetrii,  U.  S,  A.,  i8qi;,  p.  301J,  A.  S.  Cooper  in  Jounui 
Franklin  InMitutc,  Vol.  CXL,  p.  316,  In  0.  Btlier  in  loutnil  WtjWra  Sodtly  of  Engineen,  VoL 
I.  P-  71 
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permanent  strength  of  a  mortar,  while  an  excess  may  for  reasons  given  on 
page  271  injure  the  cement  by  dissolving  a  portion  of  it. 

The  effect  of  different  proportions  of  water  upon  the  ultimate  strength 
(as  suggested  on  p.  142)  depends  chiefly  upon  the  density  of  the  resulting 
mortar;  the  consistency  which  produces  with  a  given  weight  of  the  same 
materials,  the  smallest  volume,  after  setting,  of  Portland  cement  paste  or 
mortar,  gives  the  highest  strength.  Diy  mixed  mortars  usually  test  higher 
than  wet,  —  especially  at  short  periods,  a^  they  set  and  harden  more  rap- 
idly, —  because  they  can  be  more  densely  compacted,  but  more  uniform 
results  in  practice  as  well  as  in  experiment,  can  be  attained  with  plastic 
mixtures. 

Tests  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Lamed,*  a  portion  of  which  are  shown  in  the  table  on 
pi^e  154,  illustrate  the  practical  effect  of  different  proportions  of  water  upon 
the  strength  of  neat  cement  pastes  at  various  periods.  It  is  noticeable  that 
although  the  Natural  cement  mixed  very  wet  finally  attains  a  high  strei^th, 
its  very  low  strength  up  to  38  days  shows  the  inadvisability  of  mixing 
Natural  cement  with  an  excess  of  water, 

SAKD  Ta.  BROKEN  8T0HX  80RKXKIHO8 

The  relative  strength  of  mortars  made  from  sand  and  from  screenings  of 
broken  stone  or  crusher  dust  has  occasioned  much  discussion  and  dis- 
pute. It  is  probably  dependent  chiefly  upon  the  relative  density  of  the 
different  mortars.  Usually,  a  mortar  from  screenings  will  show  higher 
tests,  while  occasionally  mortar  from  sand  will  be  superior,  because  of  the 
difference  in  size  or  of  the  relative  sizes  of  the  particles  or  grains  com- 
posing the  two  materials. 

In  some  cases  the  form  of  the  grainf  and  the  mineralt^c  composition^ 
may  exert  a  certain  influence,  although  tests  show  that  these  are  usually 
of  inferior  importance  to  the  mechanical  or  granulometric  composition 
of  the  sand  or  screenings.  It  is  possible  that  the  fine  dust  or  impalpable 
powder  in  certain  stone  may  chemically  react  upon  the  cement. 

On  the  other  hand,  screenings  from  a  soft  stone  like  slate,  shale  or  soft 
limestone,  may  contain  so  much  dust  as  to  produce  a  poor  mortar  or 
concrete,  for  the  same  reason  that  a  vety  fine  sa^d  results  in  a  weak  mortar. 

♦ProtMdingi  Americin  Society  for  Testing  Mit»rials,  Vol.  HI,  1903,  p.  401. 

tBaumattrialieiikuDdr,  V  Jahrging  (1900),  p.  11,  and  Annaki  dci  Ponia  ct  Chiusaj«,  1891, 
n,  p.  114. 

tMr  P.  Akiindre  found  cakimuB  iuhIe  to  girt  iditively  high  nreugth,  and  Mr.  Feni 
obuioed  limilir  high  reiuha  with  marble. 
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oK'ing  Slrtttglk  oj  CemtiUs  Mixed  .^ 
PrafortioKS  oj  Water. 
Bv  Edwakd  S.  Larmed.     {See  / 
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Such  dusty  screenings  are  iiisc)  csjwcially  bad  for  graaolithic  surfacii^  for 
sidewalks,  and  must  not  be  used. 


SHABPNKSS  or  BAKD 

Id  the  past  all  specifications  have  called  tor  clean,  "sharp  "  sand  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  where  sharp  sand  is  not 
obtainable,  sand  with  rounded  grains  is  furnished  and  used  with  perfect 
satisfaction. 

Comparative  laboratory  tests  under  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible 
identical  uphold  the  practice  of  using  sand  with  rounded  grains.  They 
indcate,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  previous  discussion  in  this  chapter, 
that  the  chief  difference  in  natural  sands  is  due  to  the  size  of  the  grains, 
and  while  the  sharpness  of  grain  may  exert  a  certain  influence  it  is  of 
so  much  less  importance  than  the  size  of  the  grain  that  the  requtremaU 
of  sharpmss  jor  sand  should  be  omitted  jrom  concrete  specifications. 

Referring  to  columns  (11)  and  (22)  in  the  table  on  page  136,  and  to 
Fig.  49,  p^e  141,  it  is  evident  that  the  difference  in  strength  of  nearly  all 
the  mortars  made  with  the  various  sands  is  explained  by  the  difFering 
percentages  of  cement  and  densities  without  reference  to  the  character  of 
the  grains.  The  only  noticeable  exception  is  with  the  artificial  sand,  M', 
which  consists  of  mixed  sizes  of  crushed  quartz.  Mr.  FeretJ  believes  that 
this  exception  may  be  due  to  chemical  action  produced  by  the  large  quan- 
tity (I  its  weight)  of  impalpable  quartz.  Sand  N',  also  crushed  quartz, 
but  containing  none  of  this  fine  powder,  produces  a  mortar  similar  in 
strength  to  like  mortars  of  natural  sand  having  rounded  grains. 

Other  tests  of  Mr.  Feretj  and  comparative  tests,  in  the  United  States,  of 
mortar  with  crushed  quartz  and  natural  sands  generally  confirm  the  above 
conclusion.  The  variation  in  the  shape  of  the  grains  of  natural  sands  and 
crushed  quartz  is  illustrated  in  Figs,  (ta,  64,  and  65,  page  175. 

EITEOT  OF  HATinLAL  IMPURITIES  IN  THE  SAND  UPON 
THE  STKEiraTH  OT  MORTAB 

A  clause  to  the  effect  that  a  sand  for  mortar  or  concrete  shall  be  "  clean  " 
is  almost  universally  found  in  masonry  specifications.  The  necessity  for 
this  requirement  is  often  questioned  by  cement  experimenters,  because  the 
results  of  tests  of  mortar  to  which  percentages  of  loam  or  clay  have  been 
added,  often  give  higher  results  than  those  of  mortar  made  with  cement  and 
pure  sand. 

]3ulledo  ie  U  Socift*  d'EncouripiMnt  pour  llndustrie  Nitlonilc,  1857,  Vol.  n. 
iAnnales  det  Fonts  et  Chausi^E,  1S91,  TI,  p.  124. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  imposdble  to  make  a  general  statement  either  to 
the  effect  that  natural  impurities  in  sand  are  bene&cial  or  that  they  are 
detrimental.  In  some  cases  &ne  material  may  be  of  actual  benefit,  while 
in  others  the  contrary  is  true. 

The  case  is  covered  by  three  conditions:  (i)  the  character  of  the  impuri- 
ties; (a)  the  coarseness  of  the  sand;  (3)  the  richness  of  the  mortar. 

OhUMter  of  Impnriti«s.  ,  If  the  fine  material  is  of  onUnary  mineral 
composition,  such  as  clay,  the  mortar  is  afiected  only  mechanically,  and  the 
results  depend  upon  the  coarseness  of  the  sand  of  which  the  fine  material  is 
a  part  and  the  richness  of  the  mortar,  as  indicated  in  paragraphs  which 
follow.  One  exception  to  this  general  rule  is  when  the  clay  is  in  such  con- 
dition as  to  "ball  up"  and  stick  together  so  as  to  remain  in  lumps  in  the 
finished  concrete.  On  the  other  hand,  a  small  percentage  of  day  well  dis- 
tributed may  be  valuable  for  making  the  concrete  or  mortar  work  smooth, 
and  especially  for  increasing  its  water-tightness  (see  p.  343). 

T«g«tabl«  or  OrsudS  Impniities.  When  the  impurities  are  of  an 
orgamc  nature,  like  vegetable  loam,  they  frequently  have  been  found  to 
prevent  the  mortar  or  concrete  from  hardening  or  to  retard  the  hardening 
for  so  long  a  period  as  to  make  the  sands  entirely  unfit  for  use.  A  very 
minute  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  may  produce  injury,  so  small  a  per- 
centage in  fact  that  frequently  a  sand  which  has  passed  careful  inspection 
fails  in  practice  to  set  properly  with  any  brand  of  cement;  therefore  a  test 
b  absolutely  necessary  for  any  sand  which  has  a  suspicion  of  oi^nic  matter. 

The  following  tests  of  i  ;  3  mortar  made  with  sand  satisfactory  in  appear- 
ance, but  which  nevertheless  caused  the  fall  of  a  concrete  building,  are  given 

Effect  of   VegftabU  ImfmrilKs  in  Sand 
Br   Sanpord   E,  Thompson,   1908.     See  f>,  1546, 
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in  the  following  table.  Theyare  averaged  fromdiSerent  series  and  for  coa- 
veoience  in  comparison  the  results  are  all  converted  to  the  basis  of  standard 
saod  mortar,  con^dered  as  200  pounds  in  7  days  and  300  pounds  in  28  days. 
The  mortars  were  stored  in  mr  to  conform  to  the  actual  conditions.  Com- 
parative tests  on  mortars  from  the  same  sands  stored  in  moist  air  and  in 
water  corroborated  the  results. 

The  cause  of  the  failure  was  traced  in  the  expert  investigation,  to  vege- 
table impurities  in  the  sand  which  had  washed  down  into  the  bank  from  the 
soil  above.  The  poorest  sand.  A;  showed  by  mechanical  analysis  only 
4%  by  weight  of  fine  material  passing  a  No.  100  sieve  and  1.61%  silt  by 
waslung,  but  this  silt  was  found  to  contun  nearly  30%  of  vegetable  matter 
correspondiog  however  to  only  0.5%  in  the  total  sand.  The  vegetable 
matter  appeared  to  coat  the  grains  of  sand  so  as  to  prevent  adhe^on  of  the 
centent  and  also  retarded  the  setting. 

Bftaet  ot  Hna  Haterikl  in  niUnff  Voids.  Lean  mortars  may  be  im- 
proved by  small  admixtures  of  pure  clay  or  by  substituting  dirty  for  clean 
sand,  provided  it  is  free  from  vegetable  matter,  because  the  fine  material 
increases  the  density.  Rich  mortars,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  require  the 
addition  of  fine  material,  and  it  may  be  positively  detrimental,  because  the 
cement  furnishes  all  the  fine  material  required  for  maximum  density.  This 
is  illustrated  in  experiments  by  Mr.  Grieseikauer*  in  which  an  admixture  of 
even  a  per  cent  of  clay  (based  on  the  weight  of  the  sand)  slightly  reduced  the 
strength  of  I  :  2  mortar,  while  20%  of  clay,  added  to  the  3  parts  of  sand, 
reduced  the  strength  about  30%,  In  i  :  3  mortar,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
addidon  of  3%  slightly  increased  the  strength,  and  there  was  no  appre- 
dable  injury  up  to  20%  addition. 

In  experiments  by  Mr.  E,  S.  Wheelerf  clay  reduced  the  strength  of  neat 
and  1  :  i  mortars,  but  improved  leaner  mixtures. 

In  this  connection,  of  course,  il  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  the  sand  is 
composed  largely  of  fine  material,  the  strength  of  the  mortar  is  com- 
paratively low,  as  indicated  in  preceding  pages. 

smoT  or  moA  tx  the  savd  upon  the  strength  or 

MORTAB 

The  effect  of  mica  in  screenings  from  stone  of  a  micaceous  nature  has 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  controversy.  Tests  by  Mr.  FerelJ  in 
France  indicated  that  the  presence  of  2%  of  mica  has  but  slight  influence 
upon  the  tensile  strength  of  mortar,  but  a  greater  one  upon  its  compressive 

•Enginaring  Nmi,  April  18,  1904,  p.  413. 

!  Report  Chief  of  Eagineen,  U.  S.  A,  1895,  p.  3004.  and  ti^,  p.  1817. 
BuUeon  de  U  Soatxt  d'EncounjEement  pour  I'laduitrie  Nitionile,  1897.  VoL  H. 
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strength.  More  rcent  t^sls  liy  Mr.  \V.  X.  Willis*  in  1907  on  mortars 
made  with  standard  Ottawa  sand  into  which  mica  was  introduced  arc 
illustrated  in  Fig.  57a.  He  found  that  the  presence  of  mica  increased  the 
voids  and  decreased  the  strength.  The  sand  used  in  tests,  looselyshaken, 
contained  37' Jj  voids,  but  as  mica  was  added,  the  voids  increased  rapidly 
until  with  zo*"})  mica  the  voids  were  67'-^  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
weight,  and  three  times  the  amount  of  water  was  required  for  mixing. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  reduction  in  strength  was  largely  due  to  the 
decrease  in  density  and  not  entirety  caused  by  the  slippery  character  of  the 
grains.  In  crushed  stoDe  screenings  it  is  probable  that  the  effect  of  the 
same  percentage  of  mica  in  the  natural  state  would  be  less  marked. 


AG I   OF   MORTAR 


Black  mica,  which  has  a  diitcrent  crystalline  form,  is  not  injurious  to 
mortar. 


EmOT  or  LIMI  VPON  THE  STSEHOTH  OV  HORTAB 

As  a  principal  constituent  of  mortar  in  masonry  construction,  lime  is 
inferior  to  cement  in  durability  and  strength.  However,  not  only  because 
of  its  relative  cheapness,  but  also  because  a  small  addition  of  slaked  or 
hydrated  lime  may  increase  the  density  of  the  mortar  and  cause  it  to  work 
easier  under  the  trowel,  a  limited  quantil}'  often  can  be  used  to  advantage 
in  mortar  which  is  to  be  subjected  to  hi^h  loading. 
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For  concrete,  lime  has  been  suggested,  as  mentioned  in  Chapter  XIX, on 
Water- tightness,  as  a  suitable  ingredient  to  fill  the  voids  and  thus  render  it 
more  impermeable. 

Although  lime  mixed  with  neat  cement  is  apt  to  decrease  its  strength,  in 
combination  with  sand  for  cement  mortars,  a  smaU  admixture  of  lime  may 
add  to  the  strength  of  the  mortar.  The  questions  as  to  whether  lime  is 
beneficial,  and  as  lo  the  amount  which  can  be  used,  are  determined  by  the 
character  of  the  cement,  the  coarseness  of  the  sand,  and  the  proportions  in 
which  the  two  are  mixed.  The  effect  of  lime  in  cement  mortar  or  concrete 
is  chiefly  mechanical.  In  a  porous  mortar  or  concrete  a  small  quantity  of 
it  as^ts  in  filling  the  voids,  and  if  it  is  thoroughly  slaked  so  as  to  contain 
no  quicklime,  its  expansion  need  not  be  feared. 

Since  even  a  neat  cement  paste  has  35%  to  45%  water  plus  air'voids,  the 
inference  might  be  drawn  that  the  addition  of  lime  would  increase  its 
density,  and  thus  that  the  lime  would  be  valuable  even  in  very  rich  mortars. 
However,  it  seems  to  be  practically  impossible,  except  under  high  pressure, 
to  replace  the  water  which  occupies  the  voids  in  neat  cement  pasts  with 
lime  or  any  other  fine  powder.  But  it  is  evident  that  a  lean  mortar,  such 
as  a  1 : 4,  or  even  a  i :  3,  should  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  lime,  and 
that  this  is  true  is  illustrated  in  the  following  tests  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Wheeler.* 
In  these  experiments  the  addition  of  10%  of  lime  —  based  on  the  weight 
of  the  cement  —  increases  the  strength  of  i :  3  mortar,  and  as  shown  by 
item  (3)  in  the  table,  a  i:  3^  mortar  with  lo^c  of  lime  is  stronger  than  a 
1:3  mortar  with  no  lime.    Items  (4)  iind  (s)  illustrate  the  reduction  in 
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strength  when  the  lime  becomes  more  nearly  a.  principal  ingredient.  Each 
value  is  an  aven^  of  five  briquettes** 

With  another  brand  of  cement  and  sand  of  different  coaiseness  the 
relative  quantity  of  lime  to  produce  similai  results  will  differ,  but  the 
general  principle  wilt  still  hold.  In  determining  the  amount  of  lime  to 
add  without  decreasing  the  strength  of  a  certain  mortar,  tests  should  be 
made  with  the  materials  to  be  employed. 

In  scientific  experiments  by  Mr.  Feret*  the  maximum  strength  of  1:4 
mortar  of  Portland  cement  and  sand  from  Saint  Malof  was  reached 
with  an  addition  of  4%  or  5%  by  weight  of  hydrated  lime  powder.  As 
the  mortar  became  richer,  the  lime  had  less  effect,  until  at  proportions 
1 : 3,  the  addition  of  lime  reduced  the  density,  and  at  proportioos  1:1^ 
the  strength  was  also  lowered. 

A  larger  number  of  bricks  can  be  laid  in  a  given  time  with  mortar  con- 
taining Ume  than  with  a  lean  cement  mortar  because  the  lime  fills  the  pores 
in  the  mortar  so  that  it  spreads  more  readily  without  crumbling  and  ad- 
heres better  to  the  bricks  in  "  buttering  "  them. 

UosUked  Llm*.  Unslaked  lime  mixed  with  cement  either  for  mortar 
or  concrete  is  liable  to  produce  expansion  in  the  masonry  and  it  is  therefore 
never  permissible  to  use  it  under  any  circumstances.  Builders  recognize 
that  lime,  putty,  or  paste  is  much  improved  by  standing  for  several  days, 
or,  better,  for  months,  before  being  used,  because  all  the  small  lumps  are 
thus  slaked.  This  thorough  slaking  is  especially  necessary  when  lime  is 
to  be  used,  even  as  a  very  small  ingredient,  in  important  concrete  and 
masonry  construction;  an  admixture  of  even  2%  of  ground  quicklime  may 
seriously  reduce  the  strength  of  the  mortar.  J 

Weight  and  Tolnme  (A  Lime.  In  proportioning  lime  to  cement,  the 
method  of  measurement  must  be  cleariy  stated.  The  volume  of  common 
lime  or  quickhme  increases  in  slaking  to  about  aj  times  its  volume  meas- 
ured loose  in  the  lime  cask,  the  exact  increase  varying  with  the  chemical 
composition  and  the  purity  of  the  lime.  The  weight  of  lime  paste  is  about 
2\  dmes  the  weight  of  the  same  lime  before  slaking.  Hydrated  lime 
powder  also  occupies  more  volume  than  quicklime  from  which  it  is  made. 

aKOtJKD  TEREA-OOTTA  OB  BBIOK  AS  A  SUBSTITVTE  rOB  SAND 

Experiments  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Wbeeler§  indicated  that  for  a  mortar  of  light 
weight  terra-cotta  may  be  ground  and  used  instead  of  sand.     Tests  with 

•Chimie  Appliqu^,  1R97,  p.  4S1. 
tS«  p.  1)?. 

}R»port  Chirf  of  Engineen,  U.  S.  A.,  1895,  p.  1999. 
}Repon  Chirf  of  Eng{D«ri,  U.  S.  A.,  1S96,  p.  1866. 
••  S«  tesis  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Lilell.  Traruacliooi  Ameikwi  Sodety  for  Tncing  Milmjk,  VoL 
VIII,  1908,  p.  4i8. 
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both  Portland  and  Natural  cement  mixed  with  the  ground  terra-cotta  in 
various  proportions  gave  at  the  end  of  three  months  tensile  strengths 
which  are  not  appreciably  different  from  the  strengths  obtained  with 
standard  crushed  quartz.  Red  brick  pulverized*  may  also  be  used  for 
the  same  purpose  with  good  results. 

UTEOT  or  BiaAaXNO  MORTAIt  AHD  OOMOBITI 

Engineers  have  frequently  specified  and  insisted  that  concrete  or  mortar 
be  used  immediately,  that  is,  within  one  hour  or  one-half  hour  after  it  is 
gaged.  As  opposed  to  this  requirement,  tests  by  various  experimenters 
indicate  with  singular  unanimity  that,  at  least  for  Portland  cements,  it  is 
unnecessary,  and  that  Portland  cement  concrete  or  mortar  may  remain 
for  at  least  two  hours  in  the  mortar  bed  without  deterioration.  In  fact, 
the  ultimate  tensile  and  compressive  strength  appears  to  be  thus  increased. 

The  results  of  such  tests  lead  to  the  following  conclusions: 

(1)  The  tensile  or  compressive  strength  of  Portland  cement  mortars  or 

concretes  is  not  lowered  by  standing  two  hours  after  mixing. 

(2)  Continuous  gaging  increases  the  uldmate  strength, 

(3)  Regaging  makes  the  cement  slower  setting. 

Bseanse  of  the  Slow  Setting  and  HaidenlnK  It  U  Scarcelf  ever  Advii- 
ftble  in  Pnctice  to  Permit  the  Begaglng  of  Uortar  or  Concrete. 

With  Natural  cements,  however,  the  results  of  experiments  are  somewhat 
contradictory.  It  is  probable  that  some  Natural  cements  are  injured,  and, 
therefore,  if  circumstances  require  delay*in  placing  Natural  cement  mortar, 
the  effect  of  such  delay  should  be  determined  by  tests  upon  the  brand  to  be 
used. 

Mr.  E.  Candlot  (see  page  134)  states  that  the  adhesive  quality  of  cement 
mortar  is  reduced  by  reg^ng. 

Extended  tests  to  detennine  the  effect  of  regaging  neat  cements  and 
mortars  have  been  made  by  Mr.  P.  Alexandref  and  Mr.  E,  Candlot^  in 
France,  by  Mr.  Henry  Faija§  in  England,  by  Mr.  James  E.  HowardTf  at 
the  Watertown  Arsenal,  U.  S.  A.,  and  by  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Richardson  at 
the  Wachusett  Dam,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Richardson  in  the  course  of  his  experiments  made  a  batch  of  i:  2 
mortar  from  each  cement,  cut  it  into  two  portions  and,  leaving  half  of  it  in 

•Report  Chief  of  Engineen,  U,  S.  A.,  1896,  p.  igjo, 
-^Annilea  dft  Ponti  n  Ch»U8»*e»,  1890,  II,  p.  5+0. 
JCantllol'i  CimcntB  et  Chiui  HydrauUqutt,  1S9S,  p.  355. 
iBullet'i  Ponland  Cement,  1199,  p.  3:7. 
fTtma  o(  Melili,  U.  S.  A.,  1901,  p.  49^- 
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the  mortar  box,  had  the  other  half  worked  continuously.  At  various 
periods  ranging  from  seven  minutes  to  two  hours,  samples  were  taken  from 
each  portion,  and  made  into  tensile  briquettes.  Several  brands  of  Amer- 
ican and  English  Portland  cements,  both  slow  and  quick-setting,  and 
several  brands  of  Natural  cement  having  different  periods  of  set,  were 
tested.    Referring  to  the  results  Mr.  Richardson  states:* 

For  the  quicker  setting  cements  there  was  a  considerable  falling  off  in 
strength  in  the  briquettes  broken  seven  days  after  being  mixed,  and  a 
somewhat  less  falling  oR  for  those  broken  twenty-eight  days  after  mixing; 
but  at  the  age  of  six  months  all  the  mortars  which  had  been  allowed  to 
stand,  or  which  were  worked  contmuously  for  one  and  one-half  and  two 
hours,  showed  a  considerable  gain  in  tensile  strength, 

A  typical  series  of  tests  with  Rosendale  cement,  which  attained  its 
initial  set  in  forty  minutes  and  its  final  set  in  ninety  minutes,  and  coarse 
sand  (passing  a  No.  8  and  retained  on  a  No.  30  sieve)  is  presented  in  the 
following  table: 


Efjecl  0/  Regaging  upon  the  TensUf  Strength  of  \:i  Natural  {Rasendale) 
Cement  Mortar.      {See  f.  158.) 
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As  a  result  of  his  tests,  Mr.  Richardson  allowed  the  contractor,  when 
necessary,  to  use  the  mortar  on  the  dam  up  to  two  hours  after  being  mixed. 
This  was  often  a  great  convenience  because  of  the  distance  of  the  mortar- 
mixing  machine  from  the  dam. 

Mr.  Howard  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  took  samples  of  neat  Portland 

*PenDna1  cormpoDtkncc. 
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cement  after  longer  periods  of  setting,  in  some  cai^es  up  to  one  hundred  and 
two  hours.  In  general,  his  spedmens  showed  at  the  age  of  one  month  no 
appreciable  difference,  whether  they  were  taken  when  first  gaged  or  at 
four,  or  in  some  eases  eight,  hours  after  gaging.  The  strength  of  spedmens 
taken  after  longer  periods  of  standing  was  found  at  the  age  of  one  month  to 
be  lower.  Natural  cements  showed  an  immediate  falling  oS,  due  to 
regaging,  on  the  thirty  days'  tests,  but  the  tests  were  not  extended  beyond 
this  age. 

The  Setting  of  Begagsd  Uort&rs.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Candlot 
were  made  chiefly  upon  mortars  which  had  attained  their  final  set,  as 
determined  by  the  pressure  of  the  thumb.  These  mortars,  after  regaging, 
set  much  more  slowly  than  normally  gaged  mortars,  and  he  states  that  the 
set  occurred  at  approximately  the  same  time  with  all  cements.  "Thus, 
whether  a  mortar  originally  sets  in  ten  minutes  or  three  hours,  when 
regaged  it  requires,  in  either  case,  about  eight  to  ten  hours."  He  concludes 
from  this  action  that,  in  Portland  cements,  aluminate  of  lime,  which  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  setting,  has  no  action  on  the  hardening. 

Consequently  regaging  should  have  little  influence  upon  siliceous  prod- 
ucts, while  it  would  be  expected  to  seriously  affect  aluminous  cements. 
This  is  the  efiect  in  practice,  for  limes  and  Portland  cements  can  be  regaged 
without  bad  results,  while  the  strength  of  Natural  Vassy  cement  is  con- 
siderably lowered  by  regaging.* 

Effect  of  RegBging  npon  Adhesion.  Mr.  Candlot*  found  that  mortars 
which  had  set  several  hours  before  molding,  although  usually  showing  as 
great  compressive  or  tensile  strength  as  normal  mortars,  gave  much  lower 
strength  in  adhesion,  the  reduction  in  strength  being  often  50%.  (See 
p.  124.) 

TE8T8    OF  8AHD  FOB  HORTAR  AND   OONORETE 

Since  it  is  frequently  impossible  even  for  the  most  expert  engineer  to 
determine  ]x}sitively  whether  or  not  sand  is  fit  to  use  for  mortarand  concrete.t 
it  should  always  be  tested  for  important  structures.  The  experience  of 
one  of  the  authors  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  investigation  of  failures 
of  concrete  structures  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  unless  the  sand  is  from  a 
bank  of  known  quality  it  is  even  more  necessary  to  test  the  sand  than 
to  test  the  cement. 

The  test  recommended  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Concrete  and  Rein- 
forced Concrete  in  1909  is  as  follows: 

Mortars  composed  of  one  part  Portland  cement  and  three  parts  fine 

•  Cindloi's  Cimenu  el  Cham  Hydriuliques,  1S98,  pp.  358  ind  }6o. 
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aggregate,  by  weight,  when  made  into  briquets  should  show  a  tensile  strength 
of  at  least  70  per  cent  of  the  strength  of  i  ;  3  mortar  of  the  same  consistency 
made  with  the  same  cement  and  standard  Ottawa  sand.  To  avoid  the 
removal  of  any  coating  on  the  grains  which  may  affect  the  strength,  bank 
sands  should  not  be  dried  before  being  made  into  mortar  but  should  con- 
tain natural  moisture.  The  percentage  of  moisture  may  be  determined 
upon  a  separate  sample  for  correcting  weight.  From  10  to  40  per  cent 
more  water  may  be  required  in  mixing  bank  or  artificial  sands  than  for 
standard  Ottawa  sand  to  produce  the  same  consistency. 

SieveB  lor  TflBting  Stnd.  Since  the  relative  strength  of  sand  mortars, 
which  are  free  from  organic  or  other  impurities  is  governed  by  the  sizes 
and  relative  sizes  of  the  grains,  mechanical  analy^  tests  are  recommended 
by  the  Reinforced  Concrete  Committee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Cement  Users,  1909,  as  frequently  of  great  value  in  selecting  a  sand. 

The  relative  strength  of  mortars  from  different  sands  is  largely  af- 
fected by  the  size  of  the  grains.  A  coarse  sand  gives  a  stronger  mortar 
than  a  fine  one,  and  generally  a  gradation  of  grains  from  fine  to  coarse  is 
advantageous.  If  a  sand  is  so  fine  that  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
dry  weight  passes  a  No.  100  sieve,  that  is,  a  sieve  having  100  meshes  to  the 
linear  inch,  or  if  more  than  35  per  cent  of  the  total  dry  weight  passes  a 
sieve  having  50  meshes  per  linear  inch,  it  should  be  rejected  or  used  with 
a  large  excess  of  cement. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  quality  of  different  sands  a  test 
of  the  mechanical  analysis  or  granulometric  composition  is  recommended, 
although  this  should  not  be  substituted  for  the  strength  test.  The  per- 
centages of  the  total  weight  passing  each  sieve  should  be  recorded.  For 
this  test  the  following  sieves  are  recommended:* 

0.250  inch  diameter  holes.f 

No.      8  mesh  holes  0.0955  i"*^^  width  No.  33  wire 

No.    so     "      "        0-033S   "        "     No.  28    " 

No.    50     "      "        o.oiio   °         "     No.  35    " 

No.  100     "      "       0.005s    "         "     No.  40    " 

The  effect  of  mechanical  analysis  or  granulometric  composition  upon 
the  strength  of  mortar  is  illustrated  in  table,  page  159b.  By  this  table 
the  relative  strength  of  different  sands  may  be  approximately  estimated. 

Washing  T«st  for  Orguiic  ImpnritiflS.  To  determine  the  percentage 
of  organic  impurities,  the  silt  can  be  removed  from  the  sand  by  placing  it  in 
a  large  bottle  and  washing  it  with  several  waters.  The  wash  water  is 
evaporated,  and  the  residue  is  screened  through  a  No.  100  mesh  sieve  to 
remove  coarse  particles  which  do  not  affect  the  strength.     The  silt  passing 

*  Sheet  briis  perforited  vilh  rouod  holes 
holei.  Round  holen  corTFiponding  to  sieves  1 
o.  11;,  0.050,  0.010  inch  diameiei. 
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this  aeve  is  weighed  to  obtain  the  percentage  in  the  original  sand,  and  then* 
ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible  to  determine,  after  driving  off  the  water,  the 
percentage  of  combustible  organic  matter. 

Although  data  on  the  subject  is  incomplete,  tests  by  Mr.  Thompson  tend 
to  indicate  that  if  the  silt  in  a  sand  has  more  than  10% organic  matter,and 
at  the  same  time  if  the  organic  matter  amounts  to  over  0.1%  of  the  total 
sand,  the  use  of  the  sand  may  be  dangerous* 

Mletoieopdeal  Bxamination  of  Sand.  An  examination  of  grains  of  dirty 
sand  with  a  microscope  will  frequently  show  a  crust  of  organic  matter  on 
the  grains  which  is  not  readily  brushed  06. 

Oh«mical  Oompoaition  of  Sand.  A  sand  found  by  chemical  test  to  con- 
tain a  large  per  cent,  say,  95  per  cent,  of  silica  is  apt  to  be  of  excellent 
quality  for  mortar.  However,  this  is  by  no  means  a  sure  test  or  a  neces- 
sary test,  since  sands  are  frequently  found  with  as  low  as  75%  of  silica 
which  make  first-class  mortar  or  concrete. 

Tests  by  New  York  Board  of  Water  Supply  of   1 

of  Different  Mechanical  Arialysis.      (Si 
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imOT  or  OAODTO  WITH  8EA  WATER 

Mr.  Alexandre!  concludes  from  his  own  and  other  experiments  which 
extend  to  a  three-year  period,  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  in  strength 
of  mortars  gaged  with  fresh  and  with  sea  water.  Briquettes  gaged  with  sea 
water,  howevet,  usually  set  very  much  slower  than  those  gaged  with  fresh 
water.} 

Crushing  tests  made  by  the  authors  in  1909  on  six  3-inch  cubes  of  i :  2  :  4 
concrete  14  months  old,  three  of  which  were  gaged  with  sea-water  and 
three  with  fresh  water,  gave  a  result  which  indicated  no  appreciable  dif- 
ference between  the  two;  the  specimens  gaged  with  sea-water  averaging 
4070  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  the  fresh  water  cubes  3870  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

•  Sec  "Impuriiiei  in  Sisd  for  Coocrcle"  by  SioTord  £.  Thompion,  TranE^diaiK  American 
SodeTj  ol  Civil  Enginceri,  1909. 

-fAnnikt  do  FonCi  R  Chiuufci,  1890,  It,  p.  331. 

tAlciandn  and  Ferel  in  CammisaoD  dn  Mfthodei  d'Euai  dei  Matfriiui  dc  Conaructioa, 
1S9J,  Vol  IV.  p.  III. 
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CHAPTER  X 

VOIDS  AND  OTHER  CHARACTERISTICS  OP 
CONCRETE  AGGREGATES 

In  this  chapter  are  given  tables  of  the  specific  gravities  and  voids  of 
different  materials,  and  the  method  of  determining  them,  also  laws  relating 
to  the  voids  in  concrete  aggregates,  and  the  effect  of  compacting  such 
materials. 

LftVB  of  Tolam«B  and  Voids.  The  most  im[>ortant  of  these  general 
laws  relating  to  volumes  of  different  materials,  and  to  their  vojds,  may 
be  stated  as  follows: 

(i)  A  mass  of  equal  spheres,  if  symmetrically  piled  in  the  theoretically 
most  compact  manner,  would  have  aff/'c  voids  whatever  the  size  of  the 
spheres,  but  by  experiment  it  is  found  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
get  below  44%  voids.    (See  p.  168.) 

(2}  If  a  dry  material  having  grains  of  uniform  shape  be  separated  by 
screens  into  grains  of  uniform  dimensions,  the  separated  sizes  (except 
when  finer  than  will  pass  a  No,  74  screen)  will  contain  approximately 
equal  percentages  of  voids;  in  other  words,  a  dry  substance  consisting  of 
large  particles,  all  of  similar  size  and  shape,  will  contain  practically  the 
same  percentage  of  voids  as  a  substance  having  grains  of  the  same  shape 
but  of  uniformly  smaller  size.     (See  p.  170.)  . 

(3)  In  any  material  the  largest  percentage  of  voids  occurs  with  grains 
of  uniform  size,  and  the  smallest  percentage  of  voids  with  a  mixture  of 
sizes  so  graded  that  the  voids  of  each  size  are  filled  with  the  largest  par- 
ticles that  will  enter  them.    (See  p.  171.} 

(4)  An  aggregate  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  coarse  stones  and  sand  has 
greater  density  —  that  is,  contains  a  smaller  percentage  of  voids  —  than 
the  sand  alone.     (See  p.  172.) 

(5)  By  Fuller  and  Thomi)son's  experiments,  perfect  gradation  of  sizes 
of  the  aggregate  appears  to  occur  when  the  |>ercentagcs  of  the  mixed  aggre- 
gate passing  different  sizes  of  sieves  are  defined  by  a  curve  which  approaches 
a  combination  of  an  elUpse  and  straight  line,     (See  Chap.  XI,  p.  201,) 

(6)  Materials  with  round  grains,  such  as  gravel,  contain  fewer  voids 
than  materials  with  angular  grains,  such  as  broken  stone,  even  though 
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the  particles  in  both  may  have  passed  through  and  been  caught  by  the 
same  screens.     (See  p.  174.) 

(7)  The  mixture  of  a  small  amount  of  water  with  dry  sand  increases 
its  bulk.  In  the  case  of  most  bank  sands  the  maximum  volume  — 
and  hence  the  smallest  amount  of  solid  matter  per  unit  of  volume, 
that  is,  the  largest  percentage  of  absolute  voids  —  being  reached  with 
from  s%  to  8%  of  water.     (See  p.  176.) 

CLASSinOATION  OF  BROKEN  STONE.* 

Rocks  which  are  commonly  employed  for  concrete  or  for  road  making 
are  commercially  classified  as  (a)  traps,  (b)  granites,  (c)  limestones,  {d) 
conglomerates,  and  (e)  sandstones. 
The  trade  term  "trap"  includes  dark  green  to  black,  heavy,  close  tex- 
tured, tough  rocks  of  igneous  origin,  thus  covering  a  variety  of  rock  whose 
mineralogical  names  are  diabase,  norite,  gabbro,  etc.  As  shown  in  the 
table  below,  the  traps  usually  range  in  specific  gravity  from  2.80  to 
3-oS- 

Granites,  commercially  so  called,  include  the  lighter  colored,  less  dense 
rock,  such  as  not  only  true  granite,  but  syenite,  diorite,  gneiss,  mica  schist, 
and  several  other  groups.  Their  specific  gravities  range  from  about  2.65 
to  2.85,  averaging  close  to  2.70.  Although,  as  road  metal,  the  traps  are 
usually  far  superior  to  granites,  for  concrete  there  appears  to  be  no  great 
difference  in  the  value  of  the  two  classes.  The  distinction,  however,  is 
worth  keeping  because  a  concrete  stone  is  often  purchased  from  road 
metal  quarries. 

Limestones  of  normal  type  range  in  specific  gravity  from  2.47  to  2.76, 
averaging  about  2.60,  although  the  very  soft  stones,  which  are  not  suitable 
for  high  class  concrete,  may  fall  below  2,0. 

Conglomerate,  or  pudding  stone  as  it  is  often  termed,  is  essentially  a 
very  coarse  grained  sandstone,  ranging  in  specific  gravity  from  a. 50  to 
2.80.    It  makes  a  good  concrete  aggregate. 

Sandstones  of  compact  texture,  such  as  the  Potsdam  and  Medina  sand- 
stones, and  the  Hudson  River  bluestone,  may  run  as  high  in  specific 
gravity  as  2.75,  while  the  looser  textured,  more  porous  sandstones  may 
fall  as  low  as  a. 10,  a  fair  average  being  about  2,40. 

Shale  and  slate  make  poor  concrete  aggregates,  because  their  crushing 
and  shearing  strength  is  low. 

naliiiil  under  this  Iwading,  which 
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Massachitsetts 

Boston   

Minnesota 

Duluth 

Duluth 

Taylocs  Falls 

New  Jersey 

Jersey  City  Heights  - . 

Little  Falls , 

New  York 

Staten  Island 


Specific 
Gntily. 


Loufitr- 

Illinois 

Jolict 

Lemont 

Indiana 

Bedford 

Minnesota 

Prontenac 

Winona 

New  York 

CanajcJiarie 

Glens  Falls 

Kingston 

San6yHm'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Williamsville 

Soil  Linteitone 

Caen 


'Brownitone. 

■Medina 

•PoUdan: 


Locality.  Gnviiy. 

CALIPOkNIA 

Penrhyn 2.77 

Rocklin 3.68 

Connecticut 

Greenwich 2&i 

New  London 1,66 

Geobgia 

Stone  Mt 1,69 

Hallowell a.66 

Maryland 

Port  Deposit 3,7a 

Massachusetts 

Quincy 2.70 

New  Hahpshibe 

Keene lAft 

New  York 

Ausable  Forks 2.76 

Rhode  Islanq 

Westeriy 2.67 

Vekuont 

Barre 1.65 

Wisconsin 


Monteilo 


2.7 1 
2.6i 


Loculily.  Gniity. 

Colorado 

Ft.  Collins 2^3 

Trinidad 1.34 

CoNNECTictrr 

Portland' 3.64 

Massachusetts 

Longraeadow' 348 

Minnesota 

Fond  du  Lac 3.24 

New  Jersey 

Belleville'  1.26 

New  York 

Albion' 3.60 

Medina* 2.41 

Potsdam' 2.60 

Oxford' 2.71 

Maiden* 3.75 

Oswego  ,..." a.42 

Berea< 2.14 

Cleveland 2.21 

Mnssillon 3.1 1 

•BliKHone. 
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Avxiuai  spioma  okatitt  of  und  asd  stove 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  substance  is  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  a  given 
volume  to  the  weight  of  the  same  volume  of  distilled  water  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  4"  Cent.  (39"  Fahr.),  For  ordinary  tests  of  stone  and  sand,  the 
water  need  not  be  distilled  and  may  be  at  ordinary'  temperature. 

A  knowledge  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  particles  of  the  sand  and 
stone  is  important  to  the  engineer  as  a  ready  means  of  determining  the 
percentages  of  voids. 

The  uniformity  in  the  specific  gravity  of  different  sands  is  very  con 
venient  for  calculation.  Different  authorities  who  have  tested  large  quan- 
tities of  sand  have  reached  almost  identical  conclusions  as  to  the  average 
specific  gravity,  and  all  state  that  it  is  practically  a  constant.  Mr.  Allen 
Hazen  gives  a. 65,  Mr.  William  B.  Fuller,  z.64,  Mr.  R.  Feret  in  France 
states  that  "one  may  without  appreciable  error  adopt  an  average  specific 
gravity  of  2.65  for  siliceous  sands,"*  while  Mr.  E.  Candlof  gives  limits  of 
a.6o  to  2.68  for  sands  which  are  not  porous.f  The  specific  gravity  of 
calcareous  sands  averages  about  2.69  by  absolute  determination,  or  about 
2.SS  'f  measured  by  the  total  volume  of  the  particles  having  their  pores 
filled  with  air. 

Gravels  also  have  quite  uniform  specific  gravity.  According  to  Mr. 
A.  E.  Schutt^,  who  has  tested  gravel  from  more  than  forty  localities  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  an  average  value  is  2.66. 

The  following  table  gives  average  values  of  various  concrete  aggregates. 
In  every  case,  the  specific  gravity  Is  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  an  abso- 
lutely solid  unit  volume  of  each  material  to  the  weight  of  a  unit  volume 
of  water.  Specific  gravities  of  stone  from  various  localities  are  given  on 
page  162. 

Average  Specific  Gravity  o)  Various  Aggregatfs.     (See  p.  163.) 
Wei^l  of  ■  solid 
Sprcilic  cu.  fi.  cil  nick. 

Milcml.                                         Gnvity.                          lb.  Authority. 

Sand a.65                        165  Allen  Hazen 

Giavel 1.66                        165  A.  E.  SchutU 

Conglomerate a.6                          i6»  Robert  Spurr  Weston 

Granite 1.7                          168  EdwinC. Eckel 

Limealone 1.6                          161  Edwin  C.  Eckel 

Trap   2J)                          180  Edwin  C.  Eckel 

Slate    ».7                          16S  Tod'sTablesi 

Sandstone 1.4                          150  Edwin  C.  Eckel 

Cinders  (Wtuminous)   i.j                            95  The  authors 

*Bu11etin  it  li  SodHi  d'Eacourageouat  pour  llndiutric  N«tioQ*le,  1897,  Vol.  U,  p.  1591. 

-tCimeDU  et  Chaui  Hjdrauliquet,  189S,  p.  146. 

JEncTdopedia  Britanmca. 
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METHOD  or  DSTBRMZHINO  SPICITIO  ORAVITT 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  sample  of  material  is  determined  by  dividing 
its  weight  by  the  weight  of  water  which  it  displaces  when  immersed. 

The  size  of  sample  necessary  frr  the  accurate  determination  of  a  sand 
or  stone  of  fairly  uniform  texture  depends  chiefly  upon  the  delicacy  of  the 
apparatus  employed.  If  scales  reading  tu  grams,  and  measures  reading 
to  cubic  centimeters,  are  employed,  a  sample  of  350  grams  should  give 
accurate  results  to  two  decimal  places.  With  scales  reading  to  \  ounce, 
a  sample  of  4  lb.  is  necessary  fur  similar  accuracy.  The  water  must  be 
maintained  at  68°  Fahr.  (20°  Cent.). 

The  sample  should  be  taken  by  the  method  of  quartering  described  on 
page  398. 

Before  finding  the  specific  gravity  of  siliceous  sand,  the  sample  should 
be  dried  in  an  oven  at  a  temperature  as  high  as  aia°  Fahr.  (100°  Cent.) 
until  there  is  no  further  loss  in  weight.  .\  porous  stone,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  first  moistened  sufficiently  to  fill  its  pores,  and  then  the  surfaces 
of  the  particles  dried  by  means  of  blotting  paper.  If  this  method  is 
followed,  the  material  should  be  in  a  similar  condition  when  its  voids 
are  determined  by  the  method  given-  on  page  165.  The  absolute 
specific  gravity  of  the  porous  stone  may  be  afterward  found  by  drying  in 
an  oven  and  correcting  for  the  moisture  lost. 

The  apparent  specific  gravity  of  sand  or  stone  may  be  determined 
with  an  apparatus  consisting  of  scales  reading  to  J  ounce  or  to  5  grams, 
and  a  tall  glass  vessel  with  a  reference  mark,  such  as  a  cylinder  or  a 
pharmacist's  graduate.     The  method  is  as  follows: 

Make  a  mark  at  any  convenient  place  on  the  neck  of  the  vessel; 

Fill  the  vessel  with  water  at  a  temperature  of  68"  Fahr.  (ao°  Cent.)  up 

to  this  mark; 
Take  a  known  weight  in  grams  or  ounces  of  the  material; 
Pour  material  into  vessel  carefully,  a  few  grains  at  a  time,  so  that  no* 

bubbles  of  air  are  carried  in  with  it; 
Pour  out  the  clear  water  displaced  by  the  material  (leaving  water  in  the 

vessel  up  to  the  level  of  the  mark),  and  weigh  the  water  poured  out. 
Let 

5=W«ght  of  material  placed  in  vessel. 
K'=Weight  of  water  displaced. 
Then 

(I) 
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It  is  essential  that  the  weight  of  water  displaced  be  weighed  lo  within 
±3%.  If  the  scales  are  not  sufficiently  sensitive,  more  material  must 
be  taken  and  a.  larger  vessel  used.  With  balances  sensitive  to  i  gr.  or 
•ft  oz-  the  displacement  of  more  than  3  ounces  of  water  is  necessary. 

METHOD  OF  DSTKRBIDIINO  VOIDS 

The  voids  in  sand,  gravel,  and  broken  stone  may  be  obtained  directly 
from  the  tables  on  pages  166  and  167.  Special  detenninations  may  be 
made  as  described  below. 

The  percentage  of  voids  in  sand  or  fine  broken  stone  cannot  be  accu- 
rately obtained  by  the  ordinary  method  of  placing  in  a  measure  and  pour- 
ing in  water,  because  it  is  physically  impossible  to  drive  out  all  the  air. 
There  may  be  enough  of  this  held  to  amount  to  10%  of  the  volume  of  the 
sand,  and  thus  cause  a  corresponding  error  in  the  percentage  of  voids. 

The  voids  in  coarse  stone  containing  no  particles  under  ^-inch 
diameter  may  be  determined  by  placing  in  a  box  or  pail  of  known 
volume  and  pouring  in  water,  but  if  the  specific  gravity  is  known,  the 
method  described  below  is  simpler  and  more  accurate. 

The  only  apparatus  required  are  scales  of  fair  accuracy  and  an  exact 
measure  which  contains  not  less  than  J  cu.  ft.  If  a  cubic  foot  measure  is 
not  available  a  i6-quart  pail  will  answer  the  purpose,  although  com- 
pactness of  the  sand  is  less  easily  adjusted  because  of  the  small 
diameter.  Such  a  pail  holds  slightly  over  ^  cu.  ft.  and  the  exact  measure 
b  determined  by  weighing  the  pail,  pouring  in  31  lb.  2  oz.  of  water,  and 
marking  the  level  oT  the  surface.  The  pail  up  to  this  mark  contains 
i  cu.  ft.  of  any  material. 

The  method  of  determining  the  voids  is  as  follows: 

Weigh  the  measure; 

Fill  the  measure  to  the  required  level  with  the  material  in  the  state  in 
which  the  percentage  of  voids  is  required,  that  is,  loose,  shaken,  or 
packed; 

Weigh,  and  deduct  the  weight  of  the  measure,  calling  the  net  weight  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  the  material,  5; 

If  the  material  consists  of,  or  contains,  sand  or  fine  stone,  correct  for 
moisture  by  taking  an  exact  weight,  —  about  10  lb;,  —  drying  in  an 
oven  at  a  temperature  of  at  least  212°  Fahr.  (100°  Cent.)  until  there 
is  no  further  loss  in  weight,  and  after  calculating  the  percentage  of 
moisture  in  terms  of  the  weight  of  the  original  moist  sand  or  stone, 
express  the  percentage  as  a  decimal,  p. 
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Select  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  absolutely  solid  rock*  from  the 
table  on  page  163,  and  call  it  R. 


Per  cent  of  absolute  voids  -■ 


■(-^'>< 


The  air  voids  are  determined,  if  desired,  by  deducting  the  volume  of 
moisture  (its  weight  divided  by  the  we^ht  of  one  cubic  foot  of  water) 

Percentages  oj  Voids  Corresponding  lo   Digrrent   Weights  per  Cubic  Fool  of  Sand, 

Gravel,  and  Broken  Stone  Containing  Various  Percentages 

of  Moisture.     (See  p.  168.) 
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Per  cent.  1 


s  —  Per  cent,  of  absolute  voids- 


(4) 


in  a  unit  volume  of  the  sand  or  stone,  from  the  total  voids.    Expressed 
in  percentages  with  notation  same  as  above, 

-it, 

62.3 
Exampk.  —  Given  a  sand  whose  loose  weight  per  cubic  foot  is  found 

to  be  93  lb.  and  its  moisture  3%  by  weight.    Find  the  percentage  of  voids 

in  the  loose  sand. 
Solution  by  joTmida.  —  Since  from  the  example  5  —  ga  and  p  ■*  0.03, 

and,  from  table  on  page  163,  R  =  165, 


Percentage  of  absolute  voids  — 


f,_9'  —  °°3  C9^)Vc 


=  45.9% 

This  percentage  includes  the  space  occupied  by  the  moisture.    The  net 
percentage  of  voids  occupied  by  air  alone  is  the  difference  between  the 
absolute  voids  and  the  percentage  of  moisture  by  volume.     Moisture  is 
2.76 

92  X  0,03  =  a. 76  lb.,  or =  0.044  cu.  ft.,  corresponding  to  4.4%  voids 

62.3 

by  volume,  hence  air  voids  are  45-9%  —  4^4^  ■■  4i-5%- 

Pereentagei  of  Voids  Corresponding  to  Different  Weights  per  Cubic  Foot  of  Dry 
Broken  Stone  of  Various  Specific  Gravities.     (5w  p.  16S.) 
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Solulion  by  table  (p.  166.)  —  Opposite  93  lb.  per  cu.  ft.,  interpolating 
between  2%  and  4%  moisture,  is  46.c%  of  absolute  voids.  From  last 
column  3%  by  weight  corresponds  to  3%  x  1.5  —  4-5%  by  volume. 
46.0%  —  4.5%  =  41-5%  air  voids. 

TaUeB  of  Voids.  From  the  tables  on  pages  166  and  167,  the  voids 
in  sand,  gravel,  and  broken  stone  may  thus  be  detennined  simply  by 
weighing  the  material  and  finding  the  percentage  of  moisture  contained  in 
it,  as  above  described.  Since  the  percentage  of  moisture  by  volume  is 
always  greater  than  its  percentage  by  weight,  and  the  two  arc  not  pro- 
portional to  each  other,  the  final  column  is  inserted  in  the  first  table 
[or  convenience  in  calculating  the  moisture  by  volume. 

VOIDS  AKD  DENSITT  OF  HIZTTTBKS  OF  DimKEHT 
8IZKD  MATERIALS 

The  term  density  as  applied  to  mortar  is  defined  on  page  135.  Similarly, 
in  a  dry  material,  such  as  a  concrete  aggregate,  it  is  represented  by  the 
total  volume  of  the  solid  particles  entering  into  a  unit  volume  of  the  aggre- 
gate. In  dry  materials  the  density  is  the  complement  of  the  voids,  since  a 
material  which  has,  say,  40%  voids  will  have  a  density  of  0.60;  but  density 
is  a  more  correct  tenn  to  use  than  voids  because  it  is  applicable  to  con- 
cretes and  mortars  in  which  connection  the  term  voids  is  somewhat 
ambiguous.  The  e:fample  on  page  138a  illustrates  the  method  of  de- 
termining the  density  of  a  concrete  or  mortar. 

The  densities  of  dry  aggregatesof  uniform  specific  gravity,  or  of  mixtures 
in  uniform  proportions  of  matenals  with  different  specific  gravities,  are  in 
direct  proportion  to  their  weights.  For  example,  the  densities  of  different 
dry  sands  may  be  compared  by  weight;  or  the  densities  of  different  mix- 
tures of  sand  and  broken  trap  in  proportions,  say,  3  parts  sand  to  4  parts 
trap  may  be  compared  by  weight;  but  the  density  of  sand  and  the  density 
of  trap  screenings  cannot  be  compared  by  weights  unless  the  differing 
specific  gravities  are  taken  into  account. 

In  the  following  discussion  of  the  laws  formulated  on  page  160,  both  the 
terms  density  and  voids  are  used  in  relation  to  the  dry  materials. 

Volda  in  Hmhs  of  Simllu  Siud  ParUdea.  (i)  The  fact  that  the 
percentage  of  voids  in  a  mass  of  equal  spheres  symmetrically  piled  in  the 
theoretically  most  compact  manner  is  independent  of  the  actual  diameter 
is  simply  a  geometrical  propositim,  evident  without  demonstration  by  in- 
spection of  Fig.  58. 

In  actual  experiment  it  has  been  found  that  while  the  percentage  of 
voids  is  uniform  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  spheres,  it  is  impossible  to 
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pour  spheres  into  a  measure  so  that  they  will  arrange  themselves  sym- 
metrically, and  the  rather  astonishing  result  has  been  reached  by  Mr, 
Fuller  (see  p.  185.)  that  44%  is  the  smallest  percentage  of  voids  which  can 
be  obtained  with  equal  perfect  spheres,  no  matter  what  may  be  their 
actual  diameters  or  the  size  of  the  receptacle. 

The  following  simple  demonstration,*  which  is  of  theoretical  interest, 
proves  that  the  percentage  of  voids  in  a  mass  of  equal  spheres  symmetri- 
cally piled  in  the  most  compact  manner  is  36%,  and  that  the  radii  (and 
consequently  the  diameters)  of  the  two  next  smaller  spheres  which  can 


Fio.  58.  — Spheres  of  Equal  Size.     (See  p. 


be  inscribed  between  the  larger  ones  are  respectively  0.41  and  0.22  of 
the  radius  of  the  lai^e  spheres. 

The  circles  in  Fig.  58  represent  a  horizontal  plan  of  two  layers  of  spheres. 

The  centers  Aj  A,  B,  D,  form  a  regular  tetrahedron. 
Let  edge  be  2. 
Altitude  =  difference  between  level  of  centers   A,  B,  C,    and  level  of 

centers  D,  E  is  ^  x/e" 
3 
Let  number  of  spheres  in  a  layer  be  m,  number  of  layers  ». 
*For  which  tbe  lutbon  ite  indebted  to  Dr.  H1117  W.  Tjkr. 
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Volume  of  one  sphere  is  -—  - 
3 

Volume  of  spheres  in  a  layer,  — 

3 

Volume  of  all  spheres,  ~  (approx.)  ■-  V, 

3 
Cross-section  of  including  space  is  a  V^  m  (approx.) 

Volume  of  including  space  is         2  \/^»iX—  V^  »  (approx.) 

3 
=  4  vT  "t  «  (approx.)  =  Vj 

Ratio  — '  = ^  = —  =  0.74  (approx.)  corresponding  to 

V,       3X4mMvT       3V3 
about  a6%  voids. 

Inscribed  Spheres. 

1.  Sphere  inscribed  between  spheres  A,  A,  B,  and  D,: 
Distance  from  any  vertex  A,  of  tetrahedron  to  center  is  J  ^/fy" 

Radius  of   small  sphere  =  (  v'6" —  i  =  o-2>  (approx.)  or  about  —    Qf 
the  radius  of  the  large  spheres.  ^°° 

2.  Sphere  inscribed  between  A,  Bj  B,  and  Dj  D,  E,: 

Distance  from  A,  to  E,  is  ^\/T 

41 
Radius  of  small  sphere  =  V^ —  1  =  0.41  (approx.)  or  about  - —  of 
the  radius  of  the  large  spheres. 
(3)  The  proposition  that  if  a  dry  material  such  as  sand,  pebbles,  or 
irregular  broken  stone,  having  grains  of  fairly  uniform  shapes,  be  separated 
by  screens  into  grains  of  uniform  dimensions,  the  separated  sizes  will  con- 
tain approximately  equal  percentages  of  voids,  is  not  so  self-evident,  but 
experiment  proves  that  in  portions  of  the  same  material  screened  to 
uniform  sizes  the  percentages  of  voids  will  be  substantially  alike  until 
very  fine  sizes  are  reached,  such  as  will  pass  a  No.  74  sieve;  below  this 
depree  of  fineness  the  particles  are  entangled  by  air.  The  authors  have 
found  by  experiments  given  in  the  following  table,  that  different  lots  of 
broken  stone  from  the  same  quarry,  each  screened  to  uniform  size,  will 
contain  substantially  Ihe  same  percentages  of  voids,  but  that  lots  of  stone 
from  different  quarries  screened  to  the  same  size  may  differ  because  of 
the  structure  of  the  rock.  Published  records  usually  show  slight 
variations  in  the  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  different  sized  broken  stone, 
but   it   is    noticeable    that    some    authorities   give    the   heaviest  weight, 
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which  corresponds  to  the  smallest  percentage  of  voids,  for  the  larger  sizes, 
while  others  give  the  reverse.  For  example,  Patton's  Civil  Engineering 
gives  the  smallest  percentage  of  voids  in  the  coarsest  broken  stone,  while 
Butler's  Portland  Cement  gives  the  smallest  percentage  in  the  finest 
stone.  The  variation  in  results  is  undoubtedly  due  to  differences  in 
methods  of  compacting  and  to  the  variations  in  the  sizes  of  the  stones  of 
each  lot. 

Experiments  by  Mr.  Feret  in  France,  and  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Richardson 
in  the  United  States,  show  that  the  percentages  of  voids  in  absolutely  dry 
sand  which  has  been  screened  to  uniform  size  are  almost  identical.  Mr.  Feret, 
experimenting  by  shoveling  dry  sand  loosely  into  a  50  liter  (1.8  cu.  ft.) 
box,  —  a  measure  large  enough  to  eliminate  errors  of  placing,  —  found 
that  fine  (F)  medium  (M)  and  coarse  (G)  sands  each  contained  about  5c% 
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voids,  while  mixing  the  sizes,  which  are  defined  on  p^e  143,  in  the  best 
proportions  reduced  the  voids  to  34%. 

DeoMBt  Mixtnie  of  Sand  and  Stone.  (3)  The  fact  that  the  densest 
mixture  occurs  with  particles  of  different  sizes  is  so  evident  as  to  require 
no  proof,  and  this  being  recognized,  it  follows  that  the  least  density 
and  hence  the  largest  percent^e  of  voids  occurs  when  the  grains  are 
all  of  the  same  size.  The  converse  of  this  proposition,  that  the  smallest 
percentage  of  voids  occurs  in  a  mixture  graded  so  that  the  voids  of 
each  size  are  filled  with  the  largest  particles  which  vritl  enter  them,  is 

*Mind  in  proporrioni  44.4%  Ko.  I,  )3.3%  No.  j,  ud  11.1%  No.  4  (duw). 
tAaotber  pivcl  tcttcd,  compniicd,  8.5%  od  ilukiiig,  *nd  1 1.1%  00  bud  tUDiniD{. 
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illustrated  in  Figs.  59,  60,  and  61,  and  is  imi>ortant  in  its  application  to 
the  seiection  of  materials  for  concrete. 

(4)  The  fact  that  an  aggregate  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  stones  and 
sand  has  greater  density,  that  is,  contains  fewer  voids  than  the  sand  alone, 


FlC.  59.  —  Large  Stooes  with  Voids  filled  with  Sand.     (.%«  p.  171.) 


FlO.  60.  -lAtge  Stones  with  Voids  filled 


is  illustrated  by  comparison  of  Figs.  59  and  6r.  The  voids  of  the  large 
stone  in  Fig.  59  are  filled  with  sand,  while  the  voids  in  the  same  large 
stone  in  Fig.  61  are  filled  with  mixed  sand  and  stone,  and  the  mass  of  the 
mixture  is  evidently  denser,  that  is,  it  contains  more  solid  material.     This 
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law  relates  directly  to  the  difference  between  mortar  and  concrete.  The 
substitution  of  stones  for  small  masses  of  sand  reduces  the  voids  and  con- 
sequently the  quantity  of  cement  required.  Extending  the  principle  to 
the  fixing  of  proportions  of  sand  and  stone,  it  is  evident  that  for  na 


economy  and  equal  strength  there  should  be  used  the  largest  possible 
quantity  of  stone  in  proportion  to  the  sand,  the  strength  of  concrete  being 
often  actually  increased  simply  by  substituting  more  stone  for  a  portion 
of  the  sand.  In  the  following  table  this  is  illustrated  by  tests  selected 
from  Mr.  Fuller's  6-inch  beam  experiments,  which  are  given  in  full  on 
page  376- 

Relation  oj  Strength  oj  Concrete  to  Relative  Proporlums  oj  Sand 
and  Stone.     {See  p.  173.) 

ProporlioM  by  weight  at  Ptoporlions  by  wtighl  of 

cxmcnt   la   Iij>e1  ccmenl  lo  und  nod  Moduliu  of  Rupnin 

■  ggregslfc  Ijroken  Horn.  lb.  pa  sq.  in. 


The  total  amount  of  aggregate  in  each  case  is  the  same,  namely,  one  part 
cement  to  6  parts  sand  and  slone,  but  the  strength  varies  with  the  relative 
proportions  of  each,  from  93  lb.  to  504  lb. 

(S)  The  discussion  of  Fuller's  experiments  on  the  relation  of  the  best 
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practical  mixture  of  sizes  to  a  parabolic  curve  is  given  in  Chapter  XI, 
page  30I. 

KllMt  of  Stupe  of  artin.  (6)  The  fact  that  round  grains,  such  as 
gravel,  contain  fewer  voids  than  material  with  angular  grains,  such  as 
broken  stone,  even  if  the  particles  in  both  are  the  same  size,  is  proved 
from  experiments  in  America  and  France.  Mr.  Allen  Hazen  states*  that 
round  grained  water-worn  sands  have  from  a%  to  5%  less  voids  than 
corresponding  sharp  grains  of  sand.  Mr.  Feretf  also  has  studied  the 
effect  of  the  shape  of  the  grain  upon  the  density  of  sand,  using  in  each 
case  an  artificial  mixture  of  three  sizes,  mth  the  following  results: 


Effect  of  Charackr  of  Sand  Grains  upon  tlu  Volume  0/  <A«  Sand.     {Ste  p 
By  R.  Febet. 

174.) 

NxurtofSud 

Shape  ofCraiu 

AcIuilvdUd 

n-il^ 

Quartzite  crushed  in  jaw  crusher 

Laminated   [     0.5*3 

0.716 

0.744 

Natural  granitic  sand  

Rounded 

0.65, 

The  voids  in  each  case  are  the  complements  of  the  figures  given. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  the  real  volume  increases  (and 
therefore  the  voids  decrease)  as  the  sand  approaches  the  round  form. 

When  experimenting  upon  gravels  and  broken  stone  Mr.  Ferett  sepa- 
rated each  into  three  sizes  which  he  called  respectively: 

G  (coarse)  passing  holes  of  6  cm.  (3.36  in.)  diameter  and  retained  by 

holes  of  4  cm.  (1.57  in.)  diameter; 
M  (medium)  passing  holes  of  4  cm.  (1.57  in.)  diameter  and  retained 

by  holes  of  2  cm.  (0.79  in.)  diameter; 
F  (&ne)  passing  holes  of  2  cm.  (0.79  in.)  diameter  and  retained  by  holes 

(rf  I  on.  (0.39  in.)  diameter. 

Each  size  of  broken  stone  loosely  measured  gave  about  51%  voids,  and 
each  size  of  gravel  about  40%  voids.  The  voids  in  the  broken  stone  were 
reduced  to  47%,  the  lowest  result  obtainable,  by  mixing  G  and  F  in  about 

*T«enty-founfa  Annuil  Srpon,  Minichuient  State  Board  of  Huhh,  iggi. 
fAnorie)  dei  Ponti  a  Chiuu«c9, 1891,  n,  p.  ji. 
tAimilet  du  PoDti  et  Cbiuit^,  1891,  n,  p.  15}. 
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equal  parts  with  no  M,  and  in  the  gravel  to  34%  with  about  3^  parts  of 
G  to  one  part  of  F.    These  figures  are  of  course  directly  applicable  only 


Standard   Ottawa   Sand   with 
iture.»  No.  10  to  No.  joSieves. 

75-)    ■ 


I7S) 

to  the  special  materials  which  he  studied,  and  do  not  apply  to  gravel  or 
stone  containing  sand  or  dust. 

PhotographB  ot  Suid.  Photographs  of  three  types  of  sand  are  shown 
in  Figs.  63  to  65.    Figures  62  and  63  are  photographs  of  the  Ottawa, 

*Each  iind  h»  piieed  i  No.  lo  ud  been  retiioed   on  a  No.  30  sieve.    Magnified  10) 
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Illinois,  bank  sand  screened  to  the  size  selected  for  the  standard  sand 
by  the  Committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  They 
illustrate  the  effect  of  moisture  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  sand  grains, 
which  is  more  fully  described  below.  Fig.  64  is  an  ordinary  bank  sand 
from  Eastern  Massachusetts  which  has  passed  through  and  been  re- 
tained by  the  same  screens  as  the  Ottawa  sand.  Fig.  65  is  a  sample 
of  crushed  quartz  sand,'  formerly  the  standard  in  the  United  States. 
The  sands  are  all  reduced  by  the  same  number  of  diameters.  The 
Ottawa  sand,  Figs.  62  and  63,  is  apparently  of  finer  grain  than  eithn 
the  bank  sand  or  the  crushed  quartz,  but  close  inspection  will  show  that 
its  grains,  very  uniform  in  size,  are  of  about  the  same  diameter  as  the 
smallest  grains  in  the  other  sands.  In  other  words,  all  the  grains  cor- 
respond very  closely  to  a  No.  30  sieve,  the  lot  of  sand  from  which  it 
was  screened  containing  no  larger  particles. 

Efleet  of  Moiatnre  on  Sand  and  Screeningfl.  (7)  Moist  sand  occupies  more 
space  and  weighs  less  per  cubic  foot  than  dry  sand.  This  is  directly  con- 
trary to  what  one  would  naturally  suppose.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  incredible 
that  the  addition  of  water  can  reduce  the  weight  of  any  material  The 
statement  is  readily  proved,  however,  by  shoveling  a  small  quantity  of 
natural  sand  as  it  comesfromthebankwith,say,3%or4%  of  moisture  into 
a  measure  and  drying  it.  The  sand  will  settle,  leaving  the  surface  much 
below  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  measure.  The  explanation  of  this  apparent 
anomaly  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  film  of  water  coats  each  particle  of  sand  and 
separates  it  by  surface  tension  from  the  grains  surrounding  it.  This  is 
illustrated  in  Figs.  6i  and  63,  page  175,  the  grains  of  the  moist  sand 
being  separated  from  each  other  by  the  film  of  water.  Fine  sand,  having 
a  larger  number  of  grains,  and  consequently  more  Surface  area,  is  more 
increased  in  bulk  by  the  addition  of  water  than  coarse  sand.  The 
volume  of  coarse  broken  stone  and  gravel  is  but  slightly,  if  at  all, 
changed  by  moisture,  while  small  broken  stone  composed  largely  of 
particles  of  less  than  j-inch  diameter  is  affected  like  sand. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  poured  into  a  vessel  containing  dry  sand, 
the  bulk  is  not  increased  because  of  the  inertia  of  the  particles,  but  if  the 
sand  after  moistening  is  dumped  out  and  then  turned  back  into  the  vessel 
with  a  shovel  or  trowel,  its  bulk  will  be  increased.  On  the  same  principle, 
a  sand  bank  does  not  swell  in  bulk  during  a.  shower,  but  the  effect  of  the 
moisture  is  shown  in  the  excavated  material  as  soon  as  it  is  loosened  with 
the  shovel,  and  therefore  its  loose  measurement  for  concrete  or  mortal 
is  effected. 
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The  diagram   in   Fig.  66,  plotted  by  Mr.  Fuller*   from    experiments 
upon  a  single  sample  of  natural  sand  mixed  by  weight  with  varying  per- 
centages of  water,  illustrates  tbeeffectsof  moisture  upon  the  actual  percent- 
ages of  voidsin  sands  loose  and  tamped.     The  volumes  produced  by  varying 
degrees  of  compacting  are  located  betweenthetwocurves.     It  is  noticeable 
that  both  the  loose  and  tamped  sand  increase  in  volume  with  the  addition 
of  water  and  reach  a  maximum  with  about  ff/(,  of  water,  then  decrease,  and 
finally,  when  saturated,  return  to  slightly  less    than    their   original  dry 
bulk.     The  same  sand,  it  isseen,may  contain  from  27%  1044%  of  absolute 
voids,  according  to  the  percentage  of  water  and  the  degree  of  compacting. 
The  percentage  of  water  by 
weight   which    will    give    the 
greatest  bulk, — corresponding, 
of  course,  to  the  largest  per- 
I      centage  of  absolute   voids,  — 
S      \-aries  with  differentsandsfrom 
I      S%  to  8%. 

S         The  actual  variation  on  dif- 

°      ferent  days  in  the   percentage 

;      of  moisture  in  a  natural  bank 

I      sand  was  found  by  the  authors, 

i      in  a  series  of  experiments,  to 

S      range  from  i\%  to  si%  of  the 

total  weight,  or  from   aj*^,  to 

^\%  of  the  bulk  of  the  moist 

sand.      The     sand,    screened 

•tMUTuc,  (ir  wiigKT)  ofwuiDi  TO  MHO  wHCK  Dsv  from  a  gTavcl  bank  in  Eastern 

Fig.  66.  —  Percentage  of  Absolute  Voids  in  a      Massachusetts,     ranged       in 

Natural  Bank  Sand  containing  Varying  Per-  ,  , 

centages  of  Moisture.    (5«  f.  177.)  coarseness    from    very    fine   to 

that  which  would  pass  a  f-inch 

mesh  screen.    The  moist  sample  was  taken  from  the  pile  the  day  after  a 

shower,  and  weighed  84^  lb.  per  cubic  foot,  while  the  dryer  sample,  taken 

after  a  period  of  dry  weather,  weighed  107  lb.  per  cubic  foot. 

A  sample  of  very  fine  sand  which  had  been  standing  in  a  pile  through 
the  same  shower  contained  tjY.'o  "f  moisture  by  weight,  corresponding  to 
13%  by  volume.  Ordinary  gravel,  on  the  other  hand,  from  which  the 
sand  had  been  screened,  was  found  after  a  heavy  rain  to  contain  only  1.8% 
of  moisture  by  weight,  this  being  apparently  the  maximum  quantity  which 
it  would  hold. 

*Entiniirini  Nrwi,  July  ]l,  1901,  p.  gl. 
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The  maker  of  concrete  is  especially  interested  in  the  influence  of  moisture 
upon  the  bulk  of  sand  and  upon  its  voids  (i)  because  of  its  effect  upon  the 
actual  measurement  of  sand  used  in  construction  work,  and  (a)  because 
of  its  eSect  upon  his  experimental  determinations  of  proportions. 

Rather  incomplete  experiments  of  the  authors  tend  lo  show  that  the 
actual  effect  of  moisture  upon  the  volume  of  sand  used  in  concrete  and 
mortar  may  often  be  less  than  would  naturally  be  inferred  from  the  various 
experiments  cited,  and  depends  largely  upon  the  processes  of  handling  the 
sand.  For  example,  fairly  dry  sand  (3%  moisture)  shoveled  by  laborers 
from  the  pile  into  the  ref^lar  sand-measuring  box  weighed  454  lb.,  while 
after  a  rain,  the  sand  (with  $%  moisture)  shoveled  from  the  pile  into  the 
same  box  weighed  464  lb.,  that  is,  the  moisl  sand  was  slightly  heavier  than 
the  dry.  Further  handling  reversed  these  relations,  for  on  weighing  these 
two  sands  in  a  half  cubic  foot  measure,  the  moist  sand,  as  we  should  ex- 
pect, was  lighter  than  the  dry. 

The  explanation  of  this  apparent  discrepancy  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
fact  that  as  the  rain  which  affected  the  moisture  occurred  after  the  sand 
had  been  excavated  and  piled  near  the  mixing  platform,  its  bulk,  as 
suggested  on  page  176,  was  not  affected.  The  laborers  handling  the 
moist  sand  took  laige  shovelfuls  and  the  arrangement  of  the  grains  was 
not  greatly  disturbed.  If  the  sand  had  been  excavated  after  the  rain, 
the  handUng  with  shovels  and  dumping  from  the  cart  probably  would 
have  rearranged  the  grains  so  that  the  moist  sand  would  have  weighed 
less  than  the  dry  in  the  lai^e  measure  as  well  as  in  the  small  box. 

Mr.  Feret*  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  mortars  of  nominally  the  same 
proportions  are  richer  in  winter  than  in  summer  because  of  the  greater 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  sand,  which,  by  increasing  its  bulk,  reduces  the 
absolute  volume  of  the  grains  in  a  unit  of  measure.  On  the  other  hand, 
mortars  are  leaner  in  dry  than  in  damp  weather  because  the  sand  has 
greater  density  when  dry. 

In  the  experimental  study  of  sand  for  determining  the  proportions  of 
cement  to  be  used,  the  effect  of  moisture  is  exceedingly  important. 
The  voids  in  absolutely  dry  sand  are  certainly  no  criterion  of  its  qualities 
for  mortar,  while  a  moist  sand  will  give  entirely  different  results  on  differ- 
ent days.  The  best  that  can  be  done,  if  the  study  can  be  pursued  no 
further  than  void  determination,  is  to  select  conditions  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  average,  andafter  determining  the  voids,  considered  as  air  alone  and 
also  as  space  occupied  by  the  air  and  moisture,  to  use  the  results  as  a  basis 
for  judgment,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  volume  of  paste  made  from  100  lb, 

■Annalri  d«  Puiti  et  Chau(t«(t,  iSji,  II,  p.  16. 
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of  neat  Portland  cement,  while  varying  lai^ely  with  different  brands, 
averages  about  0.86  cubic  feet,  and  that  the  volume  of  the  additional  water 
required  for  the  sand  (see  pages  146  and  221)  actually  occupies  space  in 
the  resulting  mortar. 

The  most  important  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  extreme  variation 
in  the  same  sand  under  different  conditions  is  the  impossibility  of  attaining 
results  by  the  usual  void  experiments  upon  sand  alone,  which  will  be  of 
accurate  value  in  the  consideration  of  mortar  and  concrete,  and  the  prac- 
tical necessity  of  employing  methods  such  as  are  described  by  the  authors 
in  Chapter  IX,  page  138,  or  by  Mr.  Fuller  in  Chapter  XI. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  have  referred  chiefly  lo  the  variation 
in  the  condition  of  the  same  sand. 
The  importance  of  studying  mortars 
rather  than    the  sand  alone  is  still 
further  emphasized    by   the  varying 
effect  of  moisture  upon  sands  of  dif- 
ferent sizes.     This  is  brought  out  very 
clearly  in  Mr.   Feret's  paper.*     In 
studying  the  normal  consistency  of 
mortars  he  finds  that  not  only  every 
p      cement  but  also  every  sand  has  a 
definite  percentage  of  water  necessary 
Via.  67.  — Perceniages  of   Water  Re-        to  bring  it   to  what    may   be    called 
quired  to  Gage  Ground  Quartz  Sand        normal  consistency.      This  he  illus- 
ol  all  Granulometnc  Compositions.  .      ,        .        ,     ,  .    ^. 

(See  p.  179.)  trates  m  thetnangleshown  m  Fig.  67 

(constructed  as  described  on  page 
'43)'  giving  the  "proportions  of  water  (by  weight)  required  for  ground 
quartz  sands  of  all  granulometnc  composition."  It  is  evident  from  the 
diagram  that  coarse  sands.f  G,  require  3%  by  weight  of  water,  medium 
sands,  M,  9%,  and  fine  sands,  F,  a.?%,  while  mixtures  of  the  three  sizes 
require  intermediate  percentages. 

Compacting  of  Broken  Stone  and  OraTol.  Since  concrete  is  usually 
compacted  by  ramming  or  lubrication  of  semi-liquid  mortar,  the 
density  or  the  percentage  of  voids  in  compacted  material  is  an  important 
funaion.  The  statement  has  been  made  frequently  that  the  aggregate 
compacts  more  when  rammed  in  concrete  than  when  rammed  dry  or  merely 
moistened  with  water,  because  the  mortar  acts  as  a  lubricant.  Experi- 
ments by  the  authors  indicate   that   broken  stone  under   the  same   ram- 

•Anaaki  in  Ponu  ct  Chauu««,  1891,  II. 

tTli>  lim  of  tcTFeni  defining  coane,  medium,  and  fine  t$ait  ne  given  gn  page  141. 
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ming  will  compress  on  the  average  i%  more  when  it  is  moistened  than 
when  dry,  and  that  an  amount  of  mortar  sufficient  to  lubricate  without 
filling  the  voids  produces  no  further  reduction  in  volume.  For  example, 
a  volume  of  brolcen  stone  mixed  with  20%  of  mortar  and  rammed  in 
6-inch  layers  produced  a  volume  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  rammed 
brolcen  stone  which  had  been  merely  moistened. 

Further  experiments,  partially  outUned  in  the  table  on  page  171,  upon 
gravel  and  also  upon  varying  sizes  and  mixtures  of  trap  rock  from  two 
quarries,  the  one  producing  a  soft  and  the  other  an  exceedingly  hard  stone, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  with  stones  of  the  same  general  structure,  the 
percentage  of  reduction  in  volume  by  similar  ramming  in  6-inch  layers  is 
quite  uniform,  irrespective  of  the  actual  sizes  of  the  particles,  their 
relative  sizes,  the  percentage  of  voids,  and,  within  certain  limits,  the 
degree  of  hardness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  method  of  ramming  the 
same  stone  will  very  largely  affect  the  amount  of  compacting.  Broken 
stone  of  the  nature  of  trap,  whether  hard  or  soft,  was  found  to  compact 
when  spread  in  6-inch  layers  about  14%  either  under  light  ramming  or 
shaking  the  measure,  and  about  21%  under  heavy  ramming.  In  actual 
concrete  work  this  large  reduction  of  volume  is  of  course  seldom  reached, 
because  imperfect  mixing  and  the  necessary  coaling  of  the  particles  require 
a  larger  percentage  of  mortar  than  will  just  fill  the  voids  of  the  rammed 
stone,  and  the  bulk  of  concrete  is  usually  greater  than  that  of  the  original 
stone. 

Screened  gravel  .spread  in  6-inch  layers  and  un confined,  compacted  about 
12%  under  either  light  or  heavy  ramming. 

These  percentages  of  compacting  are  based  upon  the  loose  meas- 
urement of  the  material  as  thrown  by  a  laborer  into  a  barrel  or  box 
measure.  Rehandling  a  material  like  broken  stone  as  it  comes  from  the 
crusher  tends  to  mix  particles  of  unequal  size  and  therefore  to  compact  it 
very  slightly.  In  one  case  a  screened  stone  fresh  from  the  crusher 
compacted  1%  when  rehandled  once,  and  an  additional  1%  when  re- 
handled  the  second  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  method  of  shoveling  broken  stone  into 
a  measure  has  but  slight  effect  upon  its  shrinkage;  for  example,  a  lot  of 
stone  thrown  with  force  into  an  inclined  barrel  occupied  a  space  scarcely 
appreciably  less  than  when  vcrj'  carefully  and  lightly  placed.  On  the 
other  hand,  dropping  from  a  considerable  height  does  affect  the  volume, 
for  Mr.  Desmond  Fitzgerald*  states  that  broken  stonedropped  12  feet  into 
a  car  shrank  to  a  volume  7%  less  than  when  it  was  measured  in  a  box. 

*Tr»DHcti™i  Ameikan  Sodttj  of  Cinl  Enginien,  Vol.  XXXI,  p  303. 
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Sand,  unlike  stone,  is  lai^ely  affected  by  the  manner  of  shoveling  and  the 
size  of  the  receptacle. 

OttmpMting  of  Stuid.  The  degree  of  compacting  of  sand  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  percentage  of  moisture  which  it  contains.  The  dry 
sand  shown  in  diagram  in  Fig.  66,  page  177,  when  thoroughly  tamped 
compacted  from  34%  to  27%  voids  or  9.6%  in  volume,*  the  sand  with  ^^ 
mcasturefrom  44%  to3i%  voids  or  18.8%  in  volume,  and  the  saturated 
sand  from  33%  to  a6i%  voids  or  8.8%  in  volume. 

Attention  is  called  by  Mr.  Feret  to  the  fact  that  the  measurement  of  the 
weight  of  a  given  sand  depends  not  only  upon  the  quantity  of  moisture  in 
it,  but  also  upon  the  depth  of  the  box  which  is  used  for  the  measure,  the 
quantity  of  sand  introduced  at  a  time,  —  that  is,  the  size  of  a  shovelful,  — 
the  height  from  which  it  falls,  the  amount  of  shaking,  if  any,  given  to  the 
box  during  filling,  the  amount  of  compacting  given  to  the  mass  when  leveling 
it  off,  and  the  smoothness  of  the  surface  left.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
difference  due  to  the  method  of  placing  in  the  measiu'e,  the  authors  found 
that  a  certain  coarse  sand  shoveled  into  a  pail  about  as  a  laborer  would  fill 
a  measure  weighed  8S.9  lb.  per  cubic  foot,  while  the  same  sand  carefully 
poured  into  the  pail  weighed  83.3  lb.  per  cubic  foot. 


DEHNIHQ   OOABSEITESS   OF   SAND   BT  ITS   UKITO&MITT 
OOKFFIOIENT 

The  size  of  a  sand  may  be  indicated  by  what  is  termed  its  uniformity 
coefiBcient.  This  gives  an  idea  of  the  actual  variation  in  the  size  of  the 
particles,  and  thus  affords  a  means  for  comparing  sands  in  different  locali- 
ties. A  sand  which  is  termed  coarse  in  one  section  of  the  country  is  often 
considered  fine  in  another. 

To  find  the  uniformity  coefficient  of  a  sand,  screen  it  Into  at  least 
five  sizes,  determine  the  percentage  by  weight  of  each  size,  and  plot 
the  mechanical  analysis  curve  as  described  on  page  196,  and  illustrated 
in  Fig.  7a,  page  aoo.  Then  divide  the  diameter  of  the  particles  repre- 
sented by  the  point  at  which  the  curve  of  the  sand  crosses  the  60% 
horizontal  line  by  the  diameter  of  the  particles  where  the  curve  crosses 
the  10%  line.     The  quotient  is  the  uniformity  coefficient. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  uniformity  coefficient  (u.  c.)  for 
different  sands,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  three  mechanical  analysis 
curves  in  Fig.  73,  page  200.      The  curve  of  the  coarse  sand  crosses  the 

^Mio  of  completing  =■  "^^ — -    -  =  0.096 
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horizontal  60%  line  at  the  ordinate  corresponding  to  a  diameter  of 
0.117  inch,  and  the  10%  horizontal  line  at  ordinate  0.033  inch.  Its 
uniformity  coefficient  and  similarly  the  uniformity  coefficients  of  the 
other  sands  are  as  follows: 


In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  a  sand  with  a  uniformity  coefficient 
above  4.5  is  a  good  coarse  sand  for  concrete  work,  and  m  comparing 
different  natural  sands  the  one  having  the  highest  uniformity  coefficient 
may  be  considered  the  best. 

As  in  ordinary  bank  sands  the  size  of  the  particles  at  the  10%  line 
(which  is  termed  the  effective  size,*  e.  s.)  does  not  greatly  vaiy,  the 
diameter  at  the  60%  line  alone  is  a  very  good  indication  of  the  coarse- 
ness of  the  sand.  A  knowledge  of  the  effective  size  and  the  uniformity 
coefficient  of  any  sand  enables  one  accustomed  to  mechanical  analysis 
diagrams  to  form  a  picture  of  its  character. 

Mr.  Allen  Hazen,t  who  first  used  these  terms  in  the  examination  of 
filter  sand,  states  with  reference  to  the  percentage  of  voids  or  "open 
space  "  in  compracted  sand  corresponding  to  different  coefficients: 

A  rough  estimate  of  the  open  space  can  be  made  from  the  uniformity 
coefficient.  Sharp-grained  materials  having  uniformity  coefficients  below 
2  have  nearly  45  per  cent,  open  space  as  ordinarily  packed;  and  sands 
having  coefficients  below  3,  as  they  occur  in  the  banks  or  artificially 
settled  in  water,  will  usually  have  40  per  cent,  open  space.  With  more 
mixed  materials  'the  closeness  of  packing  increases,  until,  with  a  uni- 
formity coefficient  of  6  to  8,  only  30  per  cent,  open  space  is  obtained, 
and  with  extremely  high  coefficients  almost  no  open  space  is  left. 

For   loose    sand  at  least    10   should   be  added    to  these   percentage 

values. 

*TIk  cfFecIive  Ei»  i<»lf  i>  of  con«dniblc  vilue  for  coaipuiioa  of  tand  for  filters,  but  not 
for  concrtte. 

fTwenly-fourth  Annuil  Kepon  of  Slut  Board  of  Ueillh  of  MaHichuicni  for  1891. 
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CHAPTER  XI 
PROPORTIONING    CONCRETE 

By  William  B.  Fuller* 
IM?OBTANOX  OP  PROFEB  PBOPORTIONIKa 

The  proper  proportioning  of  concrete  materials  increases  the  strength 
obtainable  from  any  given  amount  of  cement,  and  also  the  water-tightness. 
Conversely,  it  permits,  for  a  given  requirement  of  strength  and  water-tight- 
ness, a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  cement,  thereby  reducing  the  cost. 

Upon  large  or  important  structures  it  pays  from  an  economic  standpoint 
to  make  very  thorough  studies  of  the  materials  of  the  aggregates  and  their 
relative  proportions.  This  fact.has  been  seriously  overlooked  in  the  past, 
and  thousands  of  dollars  have  sometimes  been  wasted  on  single  jobs  by 
neglecting  laboratory  studies  or  by  errors  in  theory.  Since  cement  is 
always  the  most  expensive  ingredient,  the  reduction  of  its  quantity,  which 
may  very  frequently  be  made  by  adjusting  the  proportions  of  the  aggregate 
so  as  to  use  less  cement  and  yet  produce  a  concrete  with  the  same  density, 
strength  and  impermeability,  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

As  an  example  of  such  saving,  the  ordinary  mixture  for  water-tight  con- 
crete b  about  I  ;  2:  4,  which  requires  1.57  barrels  of  cement  per  cubic  yard 
of  concrete.  By  carefully  grading  the  materials  by  methods  of  mechanical 
analysis  the  writer  has  obtained  water-tight  work  with  a  mixture  of  about 
1:3:7,  thus  using  only  i.oi  barrels  of  cement  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete. 
This  saving  of  0.56  barreb  is  equivalent,  with  Portland  cement  at  $1.60 
per  barrel,  to  $0.89  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete.  The  added  cost  of  labor 
for  proportioning  and  mixing  the  concrete  because  of  the  use  of  five  grades 
of  aggregate  instead  of  two  was  about  $0.15  per  cubic  yard,  thus  effecting  a 
net  saving  of  $0,74  per  cubic  yard.  On  a  piece  of  work  involving,  say, 
20  000  cubic  yardsof  concrete  such  a  saving  would  amount  to  $14  800.00,  an 
amount  well  worth  considerable  study  and  effort  on  the  part  of  those  in 
responsible  charge. 

Proper  proportioning  is  also  important  for  reinforced  concrete  so  as  to 
give  the  uniformity  and  homogeneity  which  cannot  be  obtained  without 
careful  attention  to  the  proportions  and  grading  of  the  aggregates. 

•  The  »uthon  are  indebltd  lo  Mr.  FuHtr  for  the  malerial  tor  this  ch»ptu. 
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BIETHODS  or  PROPORTXOHINQ 

It  is  recc^ized  generally  that  for  maximum  strength  a  concrete  should 
be  as  dense  as  possible,  that  is,  that  it  should  have  the  smallest  practicable 
percentage  of  voids.  The  various  methods  of  aiming  toward  this  result 
have  been  outlined  as  follows:* 

(i)  Arbitrary  selection;  one  arbitrary  rule  being  to  use  half  as  much 
sand  as  stone,  as  i  :  3  : 4  or  i  :  3  : 6;  another,  to  use  a  volume  of  stone 
equivalent  to  the  cement  plus  twice  the  volume  of  the  sand,  such  as  i  :  3  : 5 
or  I  :  3  :  7. 

(2)  Determination  of  voids  in  the  stone  and  in  the  sand,  and  propor- 
tionii^  of  materials  so  that  the  volume  of  sand  is  equivalent  to  the  volume 
of  voids  in  the  stone  and  the  volume  of  cement  slightly  in  excess  of  the  voids 
in  the  sand. 

(3)  Determination  of  the  voids  in  the  stone,  and,  after  selecting  the  pro- 
portions of  cement  to  sand  by  test  or  judgment,  proportioning  the  mortar 
to  the  stone  so  that  the  volume  of  mortar  will  be  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
voids  in  the  stone. 

(4)  Mixing  the  sand  and  stone  and  providing  such  a  proportion  of  cement 
that  the  paste  will  slightly  more  than  fill  the  voids  in  the  mixed  a^regate. 

(5)  Making  trial  mixtures  of  dry  materials  in  different  proportions  to 
determine  the  mixture  giving  the  smallest  percent:^  of  voids,  and  then 
adding  an  arbitrary  percentage  of  cement,  or  else  one  based  on  the  voids 
in  the  mixed  aggregate. 

(6)  Mixing  the  aggregate  and  cement  according  to  a  given  mechanical 
analysis  curve. 

{7)  Making  volumetric  tests  or  trial  mixtures  of  concrete  with  a  given 
percentage  of  cement  and  different  aggregates,  and  selecting  the  mixture 
producing  the  smallest  volume  of  concrete;  then  varying  the  proportions 
thus  found,  by  inspection  of  the  concrete  in  the  field. 

The  most  practical  method  known  to  the  writer  for  accurately  determin- 
ing the  proportions  of  each  material  is  by  mechanical  analy^  of  the  aggre- 
gates, as  described  on  page  an. 

Volumetric  synthesis,  or  proportioning  by  trial  mixtures  (p.  aio)  is 
another  method  which  is  sometimes  useful,  and  produces  fairly  scientific 
results. 

Since  In  many  cases  the  proportions  for  a  concrete  must  be  selected  more 
or  less  arbitrarily,  after  outlining  the  principles  of  proper  proportioning, 
some  of  the  less  exact  methods  which  are  frequently  used  in  practice  will  be 
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taken  up  before  referring  to  the  more  scientific  ones,  and  some  of  the  causes 
for  inaccuracies  of  these  approximatt  methods  discussed. 

FBIN0IPLE8  OF  PBOFEB  PBOFOBTIOinNQ 

The  principles  underlying  the  correct  proportions  of  the  materials  of 
concrete  are  the  same  as  those  for  mortar,  namely,  that  the  mass  when 
compacted  shall  have  the  greatest  possible  density.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  correct  proportioning  it  will  be  best  to  firet  study  the 
general  conditions  which  are  known  to  affect  density. 

Perfect  spheres  of  equal  size  piled  in  the  most  compact  manner  theoreti- 
cally possible  leave  but  26%  voids.  If  the  spaces  between  such  a  pile  of 
equal-sized  perfect  spheres  were  filled  with  other  perfect  spheres  of  diameter 
just  sufficient  to  touch  the  larger  spheres,  it  would  take  spheres  having 
relative  diameters  of  0.414  and  o.aia  of  the  larger  spheres,  and  the  voids 
in  the  total  included  mass  would  be  reduced  to  30%.  Using  in  this  same 
manner  smaller  and  smaller  perfect  spheres.  It  is  conceivable  that,  the 
voids  could  be  reduced  to  so  low  a  per  cent  of  the  total  mass  and  to  a  dze 
so  small  as  to  be  only  in  a  capillary  form,  and  thus  prevent  the  passage  of 
water.  This  is  assuming  that  every  particle  is  placed  exactly  in  its  assigned 
place,  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  such  an  arrangement  should  take  place 
under  practical  conditions,  and  in  fact  numerous  trials  by  ibe  writer  with 
large  masses  of  equal-^zed  marbles  have  demonstrated  that  they  cannot  be 
poured  or  tamped  into  a  vessel  so  as  to  give  less  than  44%  voids. 

If  equal  quantities  of  spheres  of,  say,  three  sizes  are  mised  together,  the 
per  cent  of  voids  in  the  total  mass  immediately  increases,  becoming  about 
65%,  due  probably  to  the  smallest  spheres  getting  between  and  forcing 
apart  the  largest.  If,  however,  the  containing  vessel  is  continually  shaken 
and  the  spheres  stirred  around,  the  smallest  spheres  will  gradually  all 
gravitate  to  the  bottom  and  the  largest  to  the  top  and  the  amount  of  voids 
in  the  total  mass  will  again  approach  44%.  If  a  large  number  of  diSerent 
sized  spheres  are  used,  employing  an  increasingly  large  number  of  the 
smaller  sizes  so  that  each  larger  size  may  be  said  to  be  wholly  surrounded 
by  the  next  smaller  size,  the  voids  remain  the  same,  no  matter  what  the 
shaking,  and  will  in  some  cases  reach  as  low  as  27%. 

With  ordinary  stones  and  sands  the  same  law  holds  as  with  perfect 
spheres  except  that  they  do  not  compact  as  closely,  and  the  percentage 
of  voids  under  comparable  conditions  is  larger,  varying  with  the  degree  of 
roughness  and  other  features  of  the  stones  and  sands  used  for  the  ex- 
periments. 

When  dry  cement  is  added  to  a  dry  agKreeate  of  stone  and  sand  it  acts 
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in  the  same  manner  as  fine  sand,  and  for  obtaining  the  greatest  density 

with  dry  cement,  the  cement  must  replace  an  equivalent  amount  of  fine  sand. 

The  theory  of  a  concrete  mixture  is  well  stated  by  Mr.  Feret*  as  follows: 

The  problem  of  making  the  best  concrete  is  thus  reduced  to  the  selec- 
tion of  a  mixture  of  materials  whose  granulometric  compositiont  corre- 
sponds to  the  maximum  of  density,  since  when  this  composition  is  known 
absolute  volumes  of  cement  may  be  substituted  for  equal  absolute  volumes 
of  fine  sand  and  vice  versa,  so  as  to  vary  the  strength  as  desired  while  the 
density  remains  the  same. 

In  other  words,  having  mixed  dry,  inert  materials  in  proportions  neces- 
sary for  greatest  density,  a  portion  of  the  grains  of  the  very  finest  aggregate 
(that  is,  the  finest  particles  of  sand  or  dust}  may  be  replaced  by  a  corre- 
sponding quantity  of  cement  to  the  extent  required  for  the  desired  strength. 
This  is  not  strictly  true  for  concrete  mixtures,  because,  when  water  is  added 
to  dry  cement,  the  cement  particles  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
surface  tension  of  the  film  of  water,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  obtain 
as  dense  a  mixture  as  is  theoretically  possible  with  the  dry  mixture. 

The  density  of  concrete  therefore  has  been  found  to  depend  upon  the 
varying  degree  of  roughness  of  the  stone  and  sand,  the  relative  sizes  of  the 
diameters  of  the  stone,  sand  and  cement,  and  the  amount  of  water  used. 

The  fineness  of  the  cement  particles  and  the  amount  of  water  to  be  used 
are  determined  by  questions  discussed  elsewhere,  and  we  have  to  deal  here 
only  with  the  proportioning  of  the  sand  and  stone. 

DETEBMINATIOH  OF  THE  PROPOBTIOF  Or  OEBIENT 

The  most  difficult  question  to  decide  with  accuracy  in  proportioning  is 
the  proportion  of  cement  to  use.  This  is  to  a  considerable  extent  a  matter 
of  mature  judgment,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  construction,  the 
degree  of  strength  required  within  a  certain  limit  of  time,  the  required 
watertight ness,  the  character  of  the  aggregates,  and  many  other  matters 
which  must  be  considered  in  direct  connection  with  the  work  to  be  done 
and  the  available  materials.  An  engineer  experienced  in  concrete  con- 
struction and  tests  can  estimate  approximately  the  strength  of  concrete 
made  with  certain  materials,  and  select  the  proportions  accordingly.  The 
surest  plan  after  selecting  and  grading  the  aggregates  is  to  make  up  speci- 
mens of  concrete  and  test  its  crushing  strength,  but  this  is  usually  impracti- 
cable for  lack  of  time.  The  next  best  plan  is  to  have  the  tensile  strength 
determined  of  mortar  made  from  the  sand  to  be  used  and  by  comparing 
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this  with  the  strength  of  the  moTtat  of  standard  sand  an  idea  can  be  formed 
of  the  proportion  of  cement  to  select.  If  a  sand  is  fine,  a  richer  mortar 
must  be  used,  frequently  instead  of  a  i  :  2  selecting  a  1  :  i^  or  even  i  :  i, 
and  the  amount  of  coarse  aggregate  also  reduced  to  accord  with  this. 

An  experimental  plan  which  has  been  followed  to  determine  the  minimum 
quantity  of  cement  which  will  produce  a  concrete  practically  free  from  air 
voids  is  to  mix  the  aggregates  in  the  correct  proportions  as  described  in  the 
pages  which  follow,  compact  them  by  ramming  or  hard  shaking,  and  then 
determine  their  voids  by  weighing  and  correcting  for  specific  gravity.*  The 
sand  should  be  in  the  natural  state  of  moisture  found  in  the  interior  of  the 
bank,  not  because  this  is  the  condition  in  which  it  will  be  mixed  in  the  con- 
crete, but  because  it  may  be  assumed  in  the  natural  state  to  contain  a 
quantity  of  moisture  varying  with  its  fineness.  If  gravel  is  used  it  may  be 
taken  in  the  same  way,  while  coarse  broken  stone  should  be  dry,  and  dry 
broken  stone  screenings  may  be  mixed  with  about  4%  of  water  by  weight. 
Correction  must  be  made  for  this  moisture  after  weighing  the  mixed  material, 
so  that  the  voids  calculated  will  be  simply  air  voids. 

In  determining  the  quantity  of  cement  to  till  these  air  voids  it  may  be 
assumed  without  appreciable  error  that  100  lb.  of  cement  will  make  1.0 
cu,  ft.  of  neat  paste.  This  is  a  latter  volume  than  would  result  with  ordi- 
nary plastic  paste,  but  makes  a  slight  allowance  for  the  additional  moisture 
required  for  the  sand  and  stone.  To  the  quandty  of  cement  thus  deter- 
mined 10%  may  be  added,  t.  e.,  10%  of  the  cement,  not  of  the  total  mix- 
ture, to  provide  for  imperfect  mixing. 

PROPOBTIONINa  BT  ABBITRART  SELEOTIOH  07  T0L1THE8 

The  common  custom  of  specifying  arbitrarily  the  proportions  of  cement, 
sand  and  stone  in  parts  by  volume,  while  convenient  in  construction,  causes 
wide  discrepancies  in  results  because  of  different  methods  of  measuring  the 
materials.  A  concrete  called  a  i  :  a  :  4  mixture  by  one  man  may  not  con- 
tain any  more  cement  than  a  concrete  termed  a  i  :  3  : 6  mixture  by  another.t 

Notwithstanding  this,  if  the  units  of  measurement  and  the.  methods  of 
measuring  are  stated  definitely,  arbitrary  selection  of  proportions  may  give 
good  results  in  practice,  although  necessitating  a  larger  quantity  of  cement 
with  consequently  a  greater  net  cost  than  more  scientific  proportioning 
would  require. 

The  percentage  of  volume  of  sand  required  for  ordinary  gravel  or  broken 

•Sre  page  165. 

^hcie  variirioiu  aie  discuEied  niore  fully  by  ihe  authors  on  page  118. 
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stone  from  which  the  finest  material  has  been  screened  may  be  taken  between 
the  limits  of  40%  and  60%  with  an  average,  which  is  suitable  under  many 
conditions,  of  50%.  If  the  cement  is  taken  as  additional,  which  b  not 
strictly  correct,  this  ratio  corresponds  to  proportions  i  :  ij  :  3,  1  :  a  :  4, 
I  :  2J  :  5,  and  1  13:6,  which  are  su^;ested  by  the  authors  in  Chapter  II 
as  standard  mixtures  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  inexperienced  in  concrete 

In  cases  where  the  coarse  material  contains  a  good  many  small  particles, 
as  does  crusher  run,  broken  stone  or  graded  gravel,  or  the  sand  is  so  fine 
as  to  flow  readily  into  the  voids  of  the  stone,  the  proportion  of  sand  should 
besiightly  less  than  half  the  volume  of  stone.  Since  the  cement  also  increases 
the  bulk  of  mortar  and  hence  assists  to  fill  the  voids  in  the  stone,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  with  such  aggregates  the  volume  of  the  stone  be  made  equal  to 
the  cement  plus  twice  the  volume  of  the  sand.  This  would  give  propor- 
tions I  :  i^  :  4,  I  :  2  1  5,  1  :  2^  ;  6,  and  i  :  3  :  7  f or  these  special  conditions. 

Proportions  adopted  by  various  authorities  and  tabulated  on  p^;e  212 
may  serve  as  a  guide  to  arbitrary  selection. 

It  is  a  good  plan  on  work  which  will  not  warrant  special  tests  and  for 
which  there  is  no  choice  of  aggregates,  to  use  at  first  twice  as  much  stone  or 
gravel  as  sand  and  then  vary  the  relative  proportions  of  the  sand  to  the 
stone  as  the  work  progresses,  governing  this  by  the  way  the  concrete  works 
into  place.  Too  much  sand  will  be  indicated  by  the  harsh  working  of  the 
concrete,  while  if  there  is  too  little  sand,  stone  pockets  are  apt  to  occur  on 
the  surface  of  the  concrete,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill  the  voids  of  the 
stone. 

Screened  vs.  TTnacreened  Otavel  or  Broken  Stono.  Unscreened  gravel 
is  often  used  alone  for  the  aggregate,  but  there  is  scarcely  any  case  where 
the  cost  of  screening  and  re-mixing  the  materials  will  not  be  less  than  the 
saving  in  the  cement  by  using  screened  aggregates.  The  quantity  of  sand 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  gravel  bank  always  varies  greatly  and  the  run 
of  the  bank  rarely  contains  sufficient  coarse  stone  to  make  a  dense  concrete. 
If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  quantity  of  material  coarser  than  \  inch  is 
about  the  same  as  that  which  passes  a  i-incb  sieve,  then,  if  used  without 
screening  the  same  quantity  of  total  aggregate  must  be  used  as  would 
otherwise  be  sjMcified  for  the  coarse  aggregate;  that  is,  instead  of  i  :  3  :  4 
proportions,  the  unscreened  gravel  would  require  i  :  4. 

Broken  stone  as  it  runs  from  the  crusher  will  contain  considerable  dust, 
and  may  sometimes  be  used  economically  by  simply  adding  sand  without 
screening.  However,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  separation  of  the  coarse  particles 
from  the  fine  as  they  roll  down  the  pile  so  that  less  homogeneous  propor- 
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tions  can  be  attained.  Consequently  the  writer  is  in  favor  of  separating 
the  aggregate  into  as  many  parts  as  is  conastent  with  economy  for  the  work 
in  hand.  Even  on  small  work  he  believes  it  preferable  to  screen  out  the 
sand  or  dust  and  re-mix  it  in  the  specified  proportions. 

PBOPORTIONINO  BY  VOID  DETERMINATION 

The  determination  of  proportions  by  finding  the  volume  of  water  which 
may  be  poured  into  the  voids  of  a  unit  volume  of  stone  and  selecting  a 
volume  of  sand  equal  to  this  volume  of  water  is  one  which  gives  no  better 
results  in  practice  than  arbitrary  selection  of  the  proportions,  as  described 
in  the  preceding  par^raphs,  and  varying  the  relative  proportions  of  sand 
to  stone  when  placing.  The  determination  of  the  proportion  of  cement  to 
sand  by  void  measurement  is  still  more  misleading  i  in  fact,  for  reasons  dis- 
cussed below,  it  is  so  inaccurate  that  no  consideration  will  here  be  given 
to  it. 

The  theory  of  proportioning  by  voids  is  that  if  the  stone  or  gravel  contains, 
say,  40  per  cent  voids  as  measured  by  the  contained  volume  of  water,  the 
required  volume  of  sand  is  theoretically  40%  of  the  volume  of  the  stone, 
and  suppoang  the  ratio  of  cement  to  sand  to  be  as  t  :  2,  the  relation  of  parts 
of  sand  to  parts  of  the  coarse  aggregate  would  be  as  3  :  5,  thus  making  the 
proportions  1:3:5.  Because  of  the  inaccuracy  of  this  method  of  proced- 
ure, as  discussed  below,  it  is  necessary  in  most  cases,  even  although  the 
cement  and  water  will  still  further  increase  the  bulk,  to  take  a  volume 
of  sand,  say  5%  to  10%  in  excess  of  the  voids;  that  is,  for  gravel  with 
40%  voids  to  use  45%  to  50%  of  its  volume  of  sand,  thus  making  the 
proportions  1:2:4^.  If  the  coarse  material  is  screened  broken  stone  of 
large  size,  say  1 J  or  2-inch,  the  volume  of  sand  may  be  taken  equal  to  the 
volume  of  voids  instead  of  in  excess  of  them,  because  the  particles  of  sand 
will  all  be  small  enough  to  fit  into  the  voids  of  the  stone  without  appre- 
ciably increasing  its  bulk.  Such  stone  usually  has  about  45%  to  50% 
voids,  so  that  we  should  have  proportions  i  :  2  :  4^  or  i  :  2  : 4,  the  same 
as  for  the  gravel  concrete. 

The  irregular  distribution  of  the  materials  by  imperfect  mixing  may 
usually  be  disregarded,  because  the  volume  of  gaged  mortar  is  always  in 
excess  of  the  volume  of  sand  from  which  it  is  made. 

Care  must  be  exercised  in  any  case  to  guard  agsunst  a  lai^r  excess  of 
sand  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  because  the  voids  in  a  concrete  are 
lessened  by  using  stone  in  place  of  sand.  Take,  for  instance,  sand  having 
45%  voids  and  stone  having  40%  voids.  With  the  sand  just  filling  the 
voids  of  the  stone  it  is  easily  calculated  that  the  resultant  mass  has  18% 
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voids;  but  supposing  an  excess  of  io%  of  sand,  there  would  be  io%  of  the 
material  having  45%  voids,  which  means  there  would  be  a.5%  more  voids 
in  the  resultant  mass.* 

Authorities  differ  as  to  whether  the  stone  should  be  loose  or  shaken 
when  determining  the  voids.  Loose  measurement  is  generally  considered 
preferable  because  it  corresponds  more  nearly  to  the  final  volume  of  the 
concrete,  and  more  sand  is  always  necessary  than  will  just  fill  the  voids  of 
rammed  stone,  since  the  sand  and  cement  separate  the  stones  and  prevent 
their  lying  close  together  in  concrete.  In  determining,  however,  the  quan- 
tity of  cement  required  for  the  mixture  of  aggregates  the  materials  should  be 
compacted  as  described  on  page  211. 

The  chief  inaccuracy  of  this  method  of  basing  the  proportions  of  the 
finer  materials  of  a  concrete  mixture  upon  the  water  contents  of  the  voids 
in  the  larger  is  due  to  the  difference  in  compactness  of  the  materials  under 
varied  methods  of  handling,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  actual  volume  of 
voids  in  a  coarse  material  may  not  and  usually  does  not  correspond  to 
the  quantity  of  sand  required  to  fill  the  voids,  and  that  therefore  the  com- 
mon method  of  proportioning  by  basing  the  volume  of  sand  or  of  mortar 
upon  the  volume  of  water  which  can  be  poured  into  the  broken  stone  leads 
to  false  conclusions.  The  reasons  for  this  i&accuracy  are  chiefly  because 
the  grains  of  sand  thrust  apart  the  particles  of  stone,  and  because  with 
most  aggregates  a  portion  of  the  particles  of  sarid  or  fine  screenings  are 
too  coarse  to  enter  the  voids  of  the  coarsest  material. 

Even  in  a  mass  of  stones  of  uniform  size  many  of  the  separate  voids  are 
much  smaller  than  the  particles.  If  we  have,  then,  a  mass  of  gravel  rang- 
ing from  fine  to  coarse  or  a  mass  of  crusher-run  broken  stone,  even  with 
the  finest  sand  or  the  dust  screened  out  of  them,  the  individual  voids  are 
many  of  them  so  small  that  a  large  number  of  the  particles  of  natural 
bank  sand  will  not  fit  into  them,  but  will  get  between  the  stones  and  in- 
crease the  bulk  of  the  mass.  On  account  of  this  increase  in  bulk,  even 
with  thorough  mixing  more  sand  is  required  than  the  actual  volume  of  the 
voids  in  the  coarse  material.  The  separation  of  the  particles  of  stone  by 
the  sand  is  illustrated  in  the  mixture  shown  in  Fig.  3,  page  15. 

To  illustrate  this  important  principle,  an  extreme  example  may  be  cited. 
Suppose  that  we  have  a  mixture  in  equal  parts  of  i-inch  stone  and  J-inch 
stone.  By  the  usual  method  of  reasoning  employed  in  proportioning 
concrete,  if  the  i-inch  stone  has  50%  voids,  we  should  require  a  volume 
of  j-inch,  equal  to  50%  of  the  volume  of  the  i-inch  stone,  in  order  to  fill 

*  S«  iliscutiian  bj  tbc  wriltr  in  Traaiiclions  Aiwricin  Socieiy  of  Civil  EnginRn,  Vol.  XLII, 
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the  voids  in  the  latter.  The  absurdity  of  this  is  apparent,  because  the  two 
stones  are  so  near  a  size  that  the  smaller  cannot  fit  into  the  voids  of  the 
latter,  and  the  bulk  of  the  mixture  is  inappreciably  less  than  the  sum  of 
the  separate  volumes,  that  is,  the  mixture  still  has  nearly  50%  voids.  The 
principle  is  just  as  true,  although  the  total  efiect  is  less,  if  we  consider  it 
with  reference  to  the  finer  particles  of  the  grave!  or  the  crusher-run  broken 
stone  and  the  sand  or  fine  screenings  which  are  to  be  introduced  to  fill 
the  voids.  The  sizes  of  many  of  the  particles  of  the  latter  are  so 
nearly  equal  to  the  sizes  of  the  smallest  particles  of  the  coarse  material 
that  they  increase  the  total  bulk  instead  of  reducing  the  voids.  They  also 
get  between  the  surfaces  of  the  stone  particles  and  prevent  the  stones  touch- 
ing each  other. 

We  might  conclude  from  the  above  that  the  best  concrete  can  be  made 
with  a  coarse  stone  of  uniform  size  and  a  sand  whose  particles  are  all 
small  enough  to  fit  into  its  voids;  in  fact,  this  is  the  conclusion  reached  by 
the  advocates  of  broken  stone  of  uniform  aze  in  preference  to  crusher-run 
stone. 

Our  experiments  indicate  that  while  this  may  be  true  in  theory,  in  prac- 
tice in  making  concrete  the  graded  materials  give  about  the  same  density 
and  work  rather  smoother  in  handling  and  placing. 

The  point,  however,  which  is  to  be  emphasized  is  the  inaccuracy  of 
determining  the  exact  volume  of  sand  or  mortar  by  simply  measuring  the 
water  contents  of  the  voids  in  the  coarse  aggregate. 

The  selection  of  the  proportion  of  cement  by  determination  of  the  water 
contents  of  the  voids  in  sand  is  even  more  inaccurate  than  the  propor- 
tioning of  sand  to  stone  by  void  measurement.  The  vatying  effect  of 
mc»sture  on  the  sand  so  influences  the  volume  of  the  voids  that  their  deter- 
mination is  chiefly  important  as  an  aid  to  the  judgment;  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  although  in  practice  the  quantity  of  cement  is  supposed  to  depend 
upon  the  volume  of  voids  in  the  sand,  it  is  customary  to  select  a  definite 
relation  of  cement  to  sand  varying  according  to  the  character  of  the  con- 
struction from  I  :  I  to  I  :  3,  rect^nizing,  however,  that  fine  sand — and  fine 
sands  in  an  ordinary  state  of  moisture  will  almost  always  have  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  a  lighter  weight  per  cubic  foot  than  coarse  sands 
and  a  consequently  larger  percentage  of  voids — requires  more  cement 
for  equivalent  strength. 

As  already  stated,  if  the  work  is  too  small  to  warrant  a  thorough  study 
of  the  materials  by  mechanical  analysis  or  volumetric  synthesis,  or  some 
other  scientific  method,  it  is  evident  from  the  above  discussion  that  it  is 
nearly  as  accurate  to  determine  the  proportions  by  arbitrary  selection  (see 
p.  186)  as  by  a  study  of  voids. 
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RATTEB'S  BUTHOD  OF  PBOFORTIONINO 

Mr.  George  W.  Rafter*  has  called  attention  to  the  method  of  propor- 
tioning the  mortar  as  a  percentage  of  the  volume  of  the  stone  slightly 
shaken,  the  relation  of  cement  to  sand  having  been  determined  by  the 
required  .itrength  of  concrete. 

Quoting  from  spedficatJona  for  the  Genesee  Dam,  the  concrete  is  pro- 
portioned as  follows: 

In  forming  concrete  such  a  proportion  of  mortar  of  the  specified  com- 
position will  be  used  as  may  be  found  necessary  by  trial  to  a  little  more 
than  fill  the  voids  in  the  aggregate.  Tests  of  the  voids  will  be  made  from 
time  to  time  under  the  direction  of  the  engineer,  and  instructions  given 
as  to  the  per  cent  of  mortar  of  the  specified  composition  to  be  used.  For 
the  information  of  the  contractor,  in  the  way  of  computing  the  cost  of 
concrete  of  the  quality  herein  required,  it  may  be  stated  that  ordinarily 
the  per  cent  of  mortar  will  be  about  33  per  cent  of  the  measured  volume 
of  the  a^regate.  In  case  of  the  use  of  a  certain  proportion  of  gravel  in 
the  aggregate,  the  proportion  of  mortar  may  l>e  reduced  to  somewhat  less 
than  30  per  cent. 

This  method  of  proportioning  is  more  accurate  than  the  usual  procedure, 
because  there  is  less  apt  to  be  an  excess  of  moitar.  It  does  not,  however, 
take  account  of  the  fact  that  with  a  coarse  aggregate  of  varying  sized 
f)articles  some  of  the  grains  of  sand  are  too  large  to  tit  into  the  voids  of  the 
stone,  and  that  therefore  the  coarse  and  fine  aggregates  must  be  studied 
together. 

An  examination  of  the  analysis  of  the  sand  used  by  Mr.  Rafter  indicates 
that  to  its  fineness  w  .s  due  the  small  proportion  of  mortar  to  stone  which 
he  was  able  to  use.  Ninety-two  per  cent  of  the  sand  passed  a  No.  30 
sieve,  so  that  the  grains  were  small  enough  to  enter  the  voids  of  the  stone 
without  appreciably  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  concrete. 

FRIMOH  METHOD  Or  PSOPOBTIOinKa 

In  France,  proportions  are  ordinarily  stated  in  terms  of  the  volume  of 
mortar  to  the  volume  of  stone,  and  the  mortar  is  described  by  the  number 
of  kilograms  of  Portland  cement  to  i  cubic  meter  or  liter  of  sand. 

The  following  table  gives  the  nominal  proportions  in  English  measure 
based  on  a  volume  of  3.8  cubic  feet  corresponding  to  similar  French  pro- 
portions based  on  kilograms  of  cement  to  a  cubic  meter  of  sand. 

*"On   ihi  Theoi)'  o(  Concrete-'  Trjnsicrions  Americui  Societjr  Civil  Engineer.,  Vol.  XUI, 
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American  Equtvalettts  0/  French  Proportions.     {See  ft.  999.) 
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•PrapoiUombuedoDataDtlanl  weight  of  oamcDt,  1.  e.,  100  pouada  per  cubic  foot 

Concrete  in  France  is  frequently  designated  with  respect  to  the  ratio 
of  mortar  to  stone;  lor  example,  one  volume  of  mortar  to  two  volumes  of 
stone,  the  mortar  then  being  designated  as  indicated  in  the  above  table. 
To  express  the  parts  more  definitely,  the  basis  is  sometimes  a  cubii 
meter  of  sand;  for  example,  650  kilograms  cement  to  one  cubic  meter 
sand  to  1.8  cubic  meter  stone,  this  corresponding  substantially  to  pro- 
portions r  :  aj  :  4j  by  volume,  as  ordinarily  used  in  America. 

BIEOHANIOAL  AHALT8IS 

Mechanical  analysis  consists  in  separating  the  particles  or  grains  of  a 
sample  of  any  material,  —  such  as  broken  stone,  gravel,  sand  or  cement,  — ■ 
into  the  various  sizes  of  which  it  is  composed,  so  that  the  material  may  be 
represented  by  a  curve  (see  Fig.  70,  p.  193)  each  of  whose  ordinates  is  the 
percentage  of  the  weight  of  the  total  sample  which  passes  a  sieve  having 
holes  of  a  diameter  represented  by  the  distance  of  this  ordinate  from  the 
origin  in  the  diagram. 

The  objects  of  mechanical  analysis  curves  as  applied  to  concrete  aggre- 
gates are  (i)  to  show  graphically  the  sizes  and  relative  sizes  of  the  particles; 
(2)  to  indicate  what  sized  particles  are  needed  to  make  the  aggregate  more 
nearly  perfect  and  so  enable  the  engineer  to  improve  it  by  the  addition  or 
substitution  of  another  material;  and  (3)  to  afford  means  for  determining 
best  proportions  of  different  aggregates. 

To  determine  the  relative  sizes  of  the  particles  or  grains  of  which  a  given 

.  •Chimie  Appiiquic,  1897,  p.  Jli. 
fPropoctiiiDing  of  tiio. 
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sample  of  stone  or  sand  is  composed,  the  different  sizes  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  screening  the  material  through  successive  sieves  of  increasing 
fineness.  After  sieving,  the  residue  on  each  sieve  is  carefully  weighed,  and 
beginning  with  that  which  has  passed  the  finest  sieve,  the  weights  are  suc- 
cessively added,  so  that  each  sum  will  represent  the  total  weight  of  the 
particles  which  have  passed  through  a  certain  sieve.  The  sums  thus 
obtained  are  expressed  as  percentages  of  the  total  weight  of  the  sample  and 
plotted  upon  a  diagram  with  diameters  of  the  particles  as  abscissas  and 
percentages  as  ordi nates. 

The  method  of  plotting  and  the  uses  of  the  curves  thus  obtained  are 
more  fully  described  in  the  pages  which  follow, 

8i«Te8  «nd  Other  Apptntus.  Fig.  68  illustrates  a  convenient 
outfit  for  such  a  mechanical  analysis  as  above  described,  consisting 
of  a  set  of  sieves,  an  apparatus  for  shaking  the  sieves,  and  scales  for 
weighing.  A  standard  size  of  sieve  Is  8  inches  in  diameter  and  zj 
inches  high.  Sieves  with  openings  exceeding  o.io  inches  are  preferably 
made  of  spun  hard  brass  with  circular  openings  drilled  to  the  exact 
dimensions  required.  Sieves  with  openings  of  o.io  inch  and  less  are 
preferably  of  woven  brass  wire  set  into  a  hard  brass  frame.  Woven  brass 
sieves  are  made  for  many  purposes,  and  are  sold  by  numbers  which  ap- 
proximately coincide  with  the  number  of  meshes  to  the  linear  inch.  As 
the  actual  diameter  of  the  hole  varies  with  the  gage  of  wire  used  by 
different  manufacturers,  every  set  of  sieves  must  be  separately  calibrated. 

An  approximate  idea  of  the  diameters  of  holes  which  may  be  expected 
in  commercial  sizes  of  sieves  is  presented  in  the  following  table,  which  is 
sufficiently  exact  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  purchase  of  the  sieves: 


7+ 

0.0078 

140 

0.CO45 

0.003625 

'5° 

0.00  J 15 

X 

0.00  J I 
o!ooi8 

For  separating  particles  smaller  than  those  passing  through  a  No.  200 
sieve,  recourse  must  be  had  to  processes  of  elutrition  which  have  been  de- 
veloped to  great  precision  by  soil  analysis  chemists.* 

*S«  pige  S5. 
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In  selecting  the  right  series  of  sieves  to  purchase,  first  decide  on  the 
limiting  diameters,  say,  from  3.00  inches  to  No.  200  =  o.ooa75  inches. 
Then  decide  on  the  total  number  of  sieves,  say,  twenty.  Look  up  the 
logarithm  of  3.00  and  of  0.00275  """l  by  proportion  find  eighteen  other 
logarithms  between  these  having  equal  differences  between  each.  Look 
for  the  number  corresponding  and  take  (he  nearest  commercial  sieve  giving 
this  diameter.  The  diameters  of  holes  exceeding  o.io  inch  can  be  made 
as  required,  A  convenientsetof  twenty  sieves,  —  ten  for  stone,  which  give 
the  diameter  of  the  holes  in  inches,  and  ten  for  sand,  giving  the  commerdaJ 
number  (see  p.  194},  —  is  as  follows:* 


After  the  sieves  are  obtained  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  very 
carefully  calibrated  to  ascertain  the  average  diameter  of  the  mesh.  This 
should  be  done  by  averaging  the  diameters  of  theopenings  measured  in  two 
positions  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  as  the  meshes  of  commercial 
sieving  are  not  exactly  square.  Sieves  having  meshes  exceeding  o.io 
inch  are  most  conveniently  calibrated  by  ordinary  outside  calipers;  those 
having  meshes  of  less  diameter,  by  a  micrometer  microscope. 

When  many  analyses  are  to  be  made,  it  is  convenient  to  have  a  printed 
cross  section  form,  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  69,  p.  197,  with  appropriate 
spaces  for  filling  in  the  number  of  the  analysis,  description  of  the  ma- 
terial, location  of  the  work,  and  other  facts  relating  to  the  material. 

Plottins  Anilyslx  Onrves.  For  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  me- 
chanical analysis  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  method  of  locating  the 
curve  is  here  given.  The  method  can  best  be  understood  by  referring 
to  the  diagrams  of  typical  materials  which  are  also  of  practical  inter- 
est as  illustrating  the  curves  which  may  be  expected  in  special  cases. 

Fig.  70,  p.  198,  represents  a  typical  mechanical  analysis  of  crusher-run  mi- 
caceous quartz  stone  which  has  been  run  through  a  J-inch  revolving  screen  so 
astoseparate  particles  finer  than  \  inch,  that  is  the  dust,  for  use  with  sand. 

For  a  sample  of  stone,  which  may  be  taken  by  the  method  of  quarterii^ 
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described  on  page  280,  i  000  grams  is  a  convenient  quantity  for  S-inch 
diameter  sieves 2}inches  in  depth,  and  also  permits  of  easy  reduction  from 
weights  to  percentages.  To  obtain  the  analysis  shown  in  Fig.  70,  the 
sample  of  stone  is  placed  in  the  upper  (coarsest)  sieve  of  the  nest  of  stone 
sieves  given  on  page  190,  and  after  i  000  shakes  the  nest  is  taken  apart,  and 
the  quantity  caught  on  each  sieve  is  weighed.    The  results  obtained  in  the 

I 
I 
I 
I 

3 

i 


particular  case  under  consideration  are  illustrated  in  the  following  table, 
which  shows  the  method  of  finding  the  percentages: 

RisiiUs  aj  Screening  Samples  of  Stone  oj  Fig.  70. 

Rflaiiieil  in  Amounl  finer  lluin  Pcrcenlage  finer 


Total,  1000 

•In  practitt  thii  column  ii  not  required,  the  weight 
by  placing  each  bucceisire  reEidue  on  the  scale  pin  w 

The  various  percentages  are  plotted  on  the  diagram  and  the  curve  drawn 
through  the  points.    The  vertical  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  diagram 
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to  the  curve,  that  is,  the  ordinate  at  any  point,  represents  the  percentage 
of  the  material  which  passed  through  a  single  sieve  having  holes  of  the 
diameter  represented  by  this  particular  ordinate.  Since  the  percentage  of 
material  passing  any  sieve  is  always  the  complement  of  the  f)ercentage  of 
grains  coarser  than  that  sieve,  the  vertical  distances  from  the  top  of  the 
diagram  down  to  the  curve  represents  the  percentages  which  would  be 
retained  upon  each  sieve  if  employed  alone.  For  example,  taking  i.jj, 
6a%,  the  distance  from  the  bottom  of  thediagram,  represents  the  percentage 
of  material  finer  than  ij  inch  diameter,  and  38%,  thedistancedownfrom 
the  top  of  diagram,  represents  the  percentage  coarser  than  ij  inch. 
Fig.  7 1  represents  a  typical  analysis  of  crushed  trap  rock  which  has  been 


separated  into  stone  of  three  sizes  and  dust,  by  a  revolving  screen  2  feet 
6  inches  in  diameter  and  11  feet  long  set  on  a  slope  of  i  foot  9  inches.  This 
was  made  up  of  four  sections  having  respectively  3,  ij,  j  and  i  inch  per- 
forations. The  curves  not  only  show  the  sizes  of  trap  rock  which  ordinarily 
pass  through  crusher  screens  of  given  diameter  of  hole,  but  also  illustrate 
how  inefficient  the  screening  process  may  be.  For  example,  if  the  sizes  of 
the  particles  had  corresponded  exactly  to  the  diameters  of  the  holes  and 
the  screening  had  been  more  perfectly  done,  we  should  have  had  curves 
whose  general  direction  atid  location  is  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  No. 
a,.  No.  3j,  and  No.  4,,  that  is,  for  example,  No.  3,  since  it  represents 
stone  which  passes  a  1}  inch  screen  and  which  is  retained  on  a  J  inch  screen, 
should  occupy  a  position  between  the  ordinates  representing    1.50  and 
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0.75  diameters.  If  the  s(one  had  rumbled  longer  in  the  screen  because 
of  flatter  slope  or  screen  sections  of  greater  length,  the  curves  would  have 
approached  more  nearly  to  these  dotted  lines. 

Typical  curves  of  a  fine,  a  medium  well  graded,  and  a  coarse  sand  are 
shown  in  Fig.  72.    For  convenience  in  plotting,  the  horizontal  scale  is  ten 


times  greater  than  that  of  Figs.  70  and  71,  the  diagram  showing  diameters 
ranging  from  o  to  0.200  inches  diameter.  The  "granulometric  composi- 
tion "of  these  sands  may  be  determined  if  desired  by  reference  to  page  149. 
The  mechanical  analysis  of  crusher  dust  is  apt  to  varj'  between  the  curves 
of  fine  sand  and  medium  sand  which  are  shown  in  Fig.  72. 

STUDIES  or  THE  DEHSTTY  0?  OONOHITE 

In  the  year  1901  the  writer,  through  the  permission  and  assistance  of 
Mr.  E.  LeB.  Gardiner,  Vice- President,  and  Mr.  J.  Waldo  Smith,  Chief 
Engineer,  of  the  East  Jersey  Water  Company,  was  enabled  to  make  an 
extended  series  of  experiments  on  the  comparative  strengths  of  difierent 
proiKirtions  of  concrete  aggregate.  Many  mixtures  01  different  propor- 
tions were  made  up  into  beams,  their  curves  of  mechanical  analyses  drawn 
as  explained  above,  and  the  strength  of  the  beams  determined  by  breaking 
tests.* 

These  tests  indicated  that  the  strength  of  concrete  varies  with  the  per- 
centage of  cement  contained  in  a  unit  volume  of  the  set  concrete,  also  with 

•  The  rrsults  of  Ihne  Icng  ire  prexnled  in  the  tahle  on  pages  376  and  377. 
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the  density  of  the  specimen.  With  the  same  percentage  of  cement,  the 
densest  mixture,  irrespective  of  the  relative  proportions  of  the  sand  and 
stone,  was  in  general  the  strongest.  These  tests  further  indicated  that  for 
the  materials  used  there  was  a  certain  mixture  of  sizes  of  grains  of  the 
aggregate  which,  with  a  given  percentage  by  weight  of  cement  to  the  total 
aggregate,  gave  the  highest  breaking  strength.  In  practice  also  it  was 
found  that  the  concrete  made  with  this  mixture  worked  most  smoothly  in 
placing. 

These  tests  led  to  a  still  more  extended  series  by  the  writer  and  Mr. 
Sanford  E.  Thompson  at  Jerome  Park  Reservoir,  New  York,  in  1903  and 
1904,  under  the  authorization  of  the  Aqueduct  Commission  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  Mr.  j.  Waldo  Smith,  Chief  Engineer. 

The  method  of  procedure  and  the  results  of  the  tests  are  given  in  full  in 
a  paper  on  "The  Laws  of  Proportioning  Concrete,"  by  William  B.  Fuller 
and  Sanford  E.  Thompson,  Transactions  American  Society  Civil  Engineers, 
Vol.  LIX,  p.  67,  1907.  The  experiments  were  begun  with  a  series  of  tests 
on  the  density  of  different  mixtures  of  aggregate  and  cement  to  determine 
the  laws  of  proportioning  for  maximum  density  tor  different  materials, 
and  these  density  experiments  were  followed  by  the  manufacture  of  con- 
crete specimens  in  the  attempt  to  determine  the  relation  between  the  laws 
of  strength  and  the  laws  of  density. 

The  mechanical  analysb  diagram  furnished  a  ready  meansof  studying 
the  effect  of  various  sized  particles  on  the  density  of  concrete.  For  this 
purpose  crusher-run  stone  and  bank  gravel  were  screened  into  twenty-one 
sizes  ranging  from  3  inches  down  to  that  passing  a  No.  100  sieve,  having 
meshes  0.0027  '°^*' '"  diameter.  These  sized  materials  were  then  re-com- 
bined in  a  predetermined  mechanical  analysis  curve  by  weighing  out  the 
necessary  quantities  of  each  size. 

This  material  was  next  thoroughly  mixed  with  a  given  weight  of  cement 
and  the  whole  amount  wet  and  mixed  and  tamped  into  a  strong  cylinder  in 
which  its  volume  could  be  measured.  This  batch  was  then  thrown  away 
and  another  batch  made  up  according  to  another  mechanical  analysis  curve 
and  its  volume  recorded.  In  this  way  over  400  different  mechanical  analysis 
curves  were  tested  as  to  volume  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  ideal 
curve  corresponding  to  the  densest  concrete  mixture. 

Both  broken  stone  and  gravel  were  used  in  the  tests,  and  to  reduce  the 
number  of  variables,  most  of  the  experiments  were  made  upon  the  same 
proportions,  using  10  per  cent  by  weight  of  cement  to  the  total  dry  materials, 
corresponding  to  proportions  i  ;  9  by  weight. 

In  all  of  the  tests  instead  of  fotlomng  the  more  usual  plan  of  testing  the 
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aggregate  separately,  every  experiment  was  performed  with  a  mixture  of 
the  a^regate  and  cement  gaged  with  the  water  necessary  to  produce  the 
proper  consistency.  The  water  was  found  necessary  both  in  theory  and 
practice.  The  cement  and  water  actually  occupy  space  in  the  mass,  since 
many  of  the  voids  are  too  small  for  the  grains  of  cement  to  fit  into  them 
vdthout  expanding  the  volume  and  the  water  also  occupies  actual  bulk  in 
the  concrete.  Besides  this,  a  concrete  mixed  up  with  water  is  easier  and 
smoother  to  handle  than  a  mixture  of  dry  materials  alone  which  tend  to 
separate  when  being  placed. 

OoTTfl  of  Marimnin  Density.  The  Little  Falls  tests  made  by  the  writer 
indicated  that  the  curve  at  greatest  density  was  substantially  a  parabola. 
The  Jerome  Park  tests  based  on  a  lai^r  number  of  experiments  define  the 
curve  still  more  accurately  asa  combination  of  an  ellipse  and  a  straight  line.* 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  was  that  a  curve  of  substan- 
tially the  same  form  would  fit  different  materials  whatever  the  maximum 
size  of  the  stone.  The  J-inch  stone,  for  example,  required  but  very  slight 
change  in  curve  equation  from  the  aj-inch  stone. 

The  maximum  density  curve  then  was  found  to  con^t  of  a  combination 
of  an  cllipset  and  a  straight  line,  the  ellipse  being  first  constructed  with  its 

triili  H)  ih«  their  miiiure  will  form  >  ■nmolb, 
witb  Mi.  Feiet't  condution  (let  p.  147)  that  the 
Mn  miiture  01  luid  *nd  cemcni  toe  momr  is  made  up  of  come  snd  fine  griini  onlj,  with  no  inter- 
mediate graini.  Far  sand  mortan,  Mi.  Feret'i  methoda  aie  undoubtedly  more  exact  than  Mr. 
Fuller*!,  but  for  a  concrete  miiture  the  condiliont  an  ditleiciil,  and, »  «e  have  Haled  od  pap  171, 
more  than  two  siies  of  materials  ire  theoteticallj  neetwaty  foi  obtaining  the  densett  miiture.  In 
piactice,  coo.aUclauciof  maleriali  aie  monoi  leuvaiied.  and  eiperimenti  ihow  thai  the  paniclei 
will  best  fit  into  each  other  if  the  liiet  are  graded.  The  beil  pmof  of  the  ptictical  efficiency 
of  Mr.  Fuller's  method  liei  in  the  fact  chat  he  hac  employed  it  day  aftci  day  foi  determimng  the 
proponione  of  the  at^regale  for  conciete  uied  in  conitructiDg  thin,  water-tight  walla.  The  pn>- 
ponioDs  uicd  by  him  for  such  work  are  iboul  i  ;  j  1 7,  vheRU  (or  water-tight  cooilruclion  where 
the  ttuterials  are  not  (CicotiGcally  graded  1:1:4  minuret  are  mmmonly  used. 

The  method  is  eiact  and  scientific  and  not  "nile-of-thumb."  The  nature  of  the  maiciialt  and 
Ilieir  viiiation  from  hour  to  hour  mikei  great  refineineDt  unnecesiry,  to  that  an  accuiacy  of,  say, 
1%  or  3%  in  the  percentages  are  all  that  is  oeeeaiaiyin  practice.  Although  further  teitt  may  show 
that  for  other  materials  the  form  of  the  curve  var^a  from  that  indicated  by  Mr.  Fuller,  the 
general  method  of  analysing  maieriili  and  combining  the  curves  ii  undoubtedly  applicable  what- 
ever the  form  of  the  curve,  so  that  Mr.  Fuller's  geneiil  piinciplei  and  methods  still  hold. 

j-  In  piactice  ellipses  may  be  moit  readily  plotted  grapliicaUy  by  the  TrammelpoinI  method  a> 

Plot  the  major  and  minor  sies  on  the  diagram.  The  major  or  hoiiiontal  »{>  in  all  casta  is  on  a 
line  j%  above  the  base.  The  mittor  or  vetiiol  axis  is  at  a  disUnce,  a,  to  the  right  of  the  vemcil 
zero  ordinate  of  the  diagram.    Lay  astripoEpaperoiathin  straight.«dge  upon  the  major  or  hoii- 

of  these  points— the  point  on  the  lero  ordinate— 0,  and  the  other  point  A.  Mack  off  on  the  strip 
or  itraight-edge,  in  the  >ame  direction  from  O,  Ac  length  of  the  umi-minoi  axis,  calling  this  poiac 
B.  Now,  swingtheBtripofpaperorstraight-edgeliiilcby  little  (o  that  the  outline  of  the  curve  may 
be  mailed  off  by  the  point  O.  while  the  points  J  and  B  are  kept  at  lU  times  upon  the  aiei  1  and  a 
respectively.  The  straight  lines  10  continue  the  curves  are  drawn  ae  tangenti  to  dieffl,  or  may  be 
readily  plotted  from  the  data  on  the  following  page. 
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major  axis  coinciding  with  7  per  cent  line  of  percent^es,  and  the  equation 

oftheellii>se,  usingthezerocoordinatesof  the  diagram,  being  (y  —  j)'   —  — 

a 
(iox  —  x^).  One  of  the  ideal  curves  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  73,  page  207, 
showing  the  general  form  which  it  takes. 

In  practice  it  was  necessary  to  raise  the  curve  somewhat  higher,  that  is, 
to  use  mure  sand  than  the  very  careful  laboratory  tests  would  indicate  as 
the  ideal  mix. 

The  values  of  a  and  b  for  the  different  materials,  including  the  cement 
for  the  Ideal  Mix,  baaed  on  the  Jerome  Park  stone  and  Cowe  Bay  sand  and 
gravel,  which,  as  already  stated,  were  fairly  representative  materials,  are  as 
follows: 


Data  for  Plotting  Ellipses  in  Curves  of  Ideal  Mix. 


Crushed  stone  and  sand  . 

Gravel  and  sand 

Crushed    stone   and   sere 
■  ings 


A 

Id«IH 

"piB. 

0.04  +  0. 16D 
0.04  +0.16D 

.8. 5  +  .. 3D 
16.4  +1.3D 

0.035 +0.14D 

19.4+  I. 2D 

For  the  Practical  Mix  the  values  of  b  must  be  greater  so  as  to  ^ve  a 
higher  curve  with  more  of  the  finer  material.  A  quick  and  sufiBciently 
accurate  method  of  drawing  the  curves  for  the  practical  mix  is  to  draw  a 

straight  line  from  the  point  where  the  largest  diameter  stone  reaches  the 
100%  Une  to  the  point  on  the  vertical  ordinate  at  zero  diameter  given  in 
Colunm  (i)  in  the  following  table. 

Data  for  Plotting  Curves  of  Practical  Mix. 


Crushed  stone  and  sand. 
Gravel  and  sand  . . . 
Crushed  stone  and  sc  r 
ings 


35-6 
37-8 
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Then  mark  the  tangent  ])oinl  on  this  line  where  it  is  intersected  by 
the  vertical  ordinate  for  one-lenth  the  maximum  diameter  stone.  This 
mark  should  check  with  the  values  given  in  column  (i)  of  above  table. 
Then  plot  the  location  of  minor  axis  of  the  ellipse  from  the  values  of 
a  and  b  +  7,  given  in  columns  (3)  and  (4)  in  ^he  above  table.  This  point, 
together  with  the  tangent  point  and  the  point  at  +  7  on  the  vertical  ordi- 
nate at  zero  diameter  where  the  curve  begins,  gives  three  points  on  the 
ellipse,  which  is  usually  sufficient  for  drawing  the  curve  with  the  aid  of 
an  irregular  curve.  If  more  points  are  wanted,  they  may  be  plotted 
graphically  by  the  trammel  jioint  method  as  given  in  the  note  on 
page  203. 

BELATION  or  DEN8ITT  TO  BTREHaTH 

Having  determined  the  maximum  density  curve  as  just  explained,  it  was 
important  to  know  if  the  greatest  strength  coincided  with  the  greatest 
density,  and  for  this  purpose  a  large  number  of  beams,  six  inches  square 
and  six  feet  long,  were  made  up  and  tested  for  transverse  and  crushing 
strength,  for  permeability  and  modulus  of  elasticity.  Some  beams  were 
made  using  the  proportions  determined  by  the  maximum  dendty  curve  and 
other  beams  according  to  higher  and  lower  curves  to  note  if  there  were  any 
decrease  in  these  properties  as  the  maximum  density  curve  was  departed 
from.  The  full  results  of  the  tests  are  given  in  the  paper  referred  to,* 
but  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  a  departure  from  the  maximum  density 
curve  represented  a  reduction  in  all  these  properties  except  that  when  the 
curve  was  modi&ed  so  as  to  use  a  uniform  size  of  coarse  stone  instead  of 
the  graded  stone  it  gave  practically  the  same  results  as  the  graded.  Any 
curving  above  the  straight  line  in  the  coarse  material  decreased  the  density, 
and  also  the  strength,  indicating  that  the  coarse  aggregate  should  not  have 
an  excess  of  medium  panicles. 

LAWS  OF  PBOPORTIOEmra 

From  these  experiments,  laws  of  proportioning  and  also  laws  relating  to 
strength  and  permeability  which  are  outlined  in  full  in  the  paper  by  Messrs. 
Fuller  and  Thompson*  were  evolved. 

Those  relating  specifically  to  strength  are  given  on  page  000  and  those 
relating  definitely  to  permeability  on  page  000,  and  reference  should  be 
made  to  these  for  complete  conclusions.  The  laws  relating  especially  to 
the  grading  of  the  a^regates  are  as  follows: 
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1. — Aggregates  in  which  particles  have  been  specially  graded  in  sizes 
so  as  to  give,  when  water  and  cement  are  added,  an  artificial  mixture  of 
greatest  density,  produce  concrete  of  higher  strength  than  mixtures  of 
cement  and  natural  materials  in  similar  proportions.  The  average  improve- 
ment in  strength  by  artificial  grading  under  the  conditions  of  the  tests  was 
about  14  per  cent.  Comparing  the  tests  of  strength  of  concrete  having 
diGFerent  percentages  of  cement,  it  is  found  that  for  similar  strength  the  best 
artificially  graded  aggregate  would  require  about  12%  less  cement  than  like 
mixtures  of  natural  materials. 

3. — The  strength  and  dendty  of  concrete  is  affected  but  slightly,  if  at  all, 
by  decreasing  the  quantity  of  the  medium  size  stone  of  the  aggregate  and 
increasing  the  quantity  of  the  coarsest  stone.  An  excess  of  stone  of  medium 
size,  on  the  other  hand,  appreciably  decreases  the  density  and  strength  of 
the  concrete. 

3. — ^The  strength  and  den^ty  of  concrete  is  affected  by  the  variation  in 
the  diameter  of  the  particles  of  sand  more  than  by  variation  in  the  diameters 
of  the  stone  particles. 

4. — An  excess  of  fine  or  of  medium  sand  decreases  the  density  and  also 
the  strength  of  the  concrete,  as  will  also  a  deficiency  of  fine  grains  of  sand 
in  a  lean  concrete. 

5. — The  substitution  of  cement  for  fine  sand  does  not  affect  the  density  of 
the  mixture,  but  increases  the  strength,  although  in  a  slightly  smaller  ratio 
than  the  increase  in  the  ratio  of  cement. 

6. — It  follows  from  the  foregoing  conclusions  that  the  correct  propor- 
tioning of  concrete  for  strength  consists  in  finding,  with  any  percentage  of 
cement,  a  concrete  mixture  of  maximum  den^ty,  and  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing the  cement  by  substituting  it  for  the  fine  particles  in  the  sand  or  vice 
versa.* 

7. — In  ordinary  proportioning  with  a  given  sand  and  stone  and  a  given 
percentageof  cement,  the  densest  and  strongest  mixture  is  attained  when  the 
volume  of  the  mixture  of  sand,  cement  and  water  is  so  small  as  just  to  fill 
the  voids  in  the  stone.  In  other  words,  in  practical  construction,  use  as 
small  a  proportion  of  sand  and  as  large  a  proportion  of  stone  as  is  possible 
without  producing  visible  voids  in  the  concrete. 

8. — The  best  mixture  of  cement  and  aggregate  has  a  mechanical  analysis 
curvet  resembling  a  parabola,  which  is  a  combination  of  a  curve  approach- 
ing an  ellipse  for  the  sand  portion  and  a  tangent  straight  line  for  the  stone 

■  'niieveryimponint  law  requires  Further  tests  For  confinnition.Dutside  of  the  limits  of  the  present 
f  For  dcfinitian  of  mechanical  analysis,  tte  page  r^J. 
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portion.  The  ellipse  runs  to  a  diameter  of  one-tenth  of  the  diameter  of  the 
maximum  dze  of  stone,  and  the  stone  from  this  point  b  uniformly  graded. 

9. — The  ideal  mechanical  analysis  curve,  i.e.,  the  best  curve,  is  slightly 
different  for  different  materials.  Cowe  Bay  sand  and  gravel,  for  example, 
pack  closer  than  Jerome  Park  stone  and  screenii^,  and  therefore  require 
less  of  the  size  of  grain  which  the  authors  designate  as  sand. 

10. — The  form  of  the  best  analysis  curve  for  any  given  material  is  nearly 
the  same  for  all  sizes  of  stone,  that  is,  the  curve  for  J-inch,  i-inch,  and  2\- 
inch  maximum  stone  may  be  described  by  an  equation  with  [he  maximum 
diameter  as  the  only  variable.  In  other  words,  suppose  a  diagram  in  which 
the  left  ordinate  is  zero,  and  the  extreme  right  ordinate  corresponds  to  3^- 
inch  stone,  with  the  best  curve  fur  this  stone  drawn  upon  it.  If,  now,  on 
this  diagram  the  vertical  scale  remains  the  same,  but  the  horizontal  scale 
is  increased  two  and  a  quarter  times,  so  that  the  diameter  of  t-inch  stone 
corresponds  to  the  extreme  right-hand  ordinate,  the  best  curve  for  the  i- 
inch  stone  will  be  very  nearly  the  one  already  drawn  for  the  aj-inch  stone. 
The  chief  difference  between  the  two  is  that  the  larger  size  stone  requires 
a  slightly  higher  curve  in  the  fine  sand  portion. 

1 1. — It  follows  from  this  last  conclusion  that  from  a  scientific  standpoint 
the  term  sand  is  a  relative  one.  With  zj-inch  stone,  the  best  sand  would 
range  in  size  from  o  to  0.22  inch  diameter,  while  the  best  sand  for  i-inch 
stone  would  range  in  size  from  o  to  0.05  inch  diameter. 

APPLIOATIOH  OF  HKOHAKIOAL  AHALTSIS  DZAaaAMS  TO  PBO- 
PORTIOHINO 

The  mechanical  analysis  diagram  offers  a  very  exact  method  of  determin- 
ing the  propter  proportions  of  any  materials  for  concrete  by  sieving  each  of 
the  materials,  plotting  their  analyses  and  combining  these  curves  so  that  the 
result  is  as  near  as  possible  similar  to  the  maximum  density  curve. 

Plot  on  the  diagram  the  maximum  density  curve  for  the  given  materials 
to  be  used;  if  the  equation  for  this  material  is  not  known  use  the  practical 
equation  previously  given.  Make  a  mechanical  analysis  of  all  of  the 
materials  which  it  is  desired  to  mix  together  in  the  right  proportions  and 
plot  the  result  of  each  analysis  on  the  diagram  on  which  the  maximum  den- 
sity curve  has  been  plotted. 

The  aim  is  to  find  a  new  curve  representing  the  mixture  of  the  materials, 
but  which  will  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  curve  of  maximum 
density.  The  proportions  of  different  materials  required  to  produce  this 
curve  will  show  the  relative  quantity  of  each  which  must  be  used  in  pro- 
portioning.   The  theory  of  the  combinatioa  and  comolete  discussion  of  thp 
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methods  to  be  employed  with  different  forms  of  curves  are  treated  in 
Appendix  IV. 

A  less  exact  method,  but  one  which  is  convenient  in  practice,  is  by  inspec- 
tion and  trial  of  different  percentages.  To  illustrate  this  trial  plan,  the 
method  of  forming  a  curve  of  a  mixture  of  several  materials  in  stated  pro- 
portions such  as  I  12:4  will  be  given,  then  the  curve  for  the  mixture  of  the 
same  materials  which  corresponds  nearest  to  the  curve  of  maximum  density, 
and  finally  the  application  will  be  made  to  material  like  run  of  the  bank 
gravel  which  may  be  separated  into  two  or  three  parts. 

4n  reading  this  discussion  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  same  prin- 
ciples will  apply  to  mixtures  of  several  aggregates,  although  for  simplicity 
the  principal  part  of  the  discussion  refers  to  two  aggregates.     The  same 
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DIAMETERS  OF  PARTICLES  IN  INOHES 

Fig-  73- — Curves  of  Fine  and  Coarse  Crushed  Stone  and  Mixtures,  (p. 207) 

approximate  plan  may  be  used  for  the  larger  number  of  aggregates  or  the 
more  exact  method  in  the  Appendix  may  be  adopted. 

Plotting  Oorrs  of  Hlx  in  Stndying:  Proportions.  In  Fig.  73  we  have 
}-inch  Shawangunk  grit  as  one  a^egate  and  the  same  material  rolled  to 
^inch  maximum  size  as  the  other,  giving  the  mechanical  analyds  curves 
shown  in  the  diagram.* 

In  this  diagram  a  curve  of  cement  is  also  plotted  so  that  the  1:2:4 
curve  represents  the  combination  of  the  three  materials.  The  curve  marked 
1:2:4  then  represents  the  analysis  of  the  mixture  of  cement,  screenings 

•Thii  diagram  ind  the  oo«  whith  iollo»  are  nude  up  from  materiili  uitd  in  >ub«quent  sluJiei 
br  the  Nc»  York  BoanI  of  Water  Supply,  and  referred  to  in  the  Discuition  by  Mr.  James  L.  Dav», 
TnnSurtioiu  Americaa  Sodely  Civil  Engineen,  VoL  LIJC,  p.  144. 
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and  stone  in  these  proportions.  This  curve  is  made  up  by  plotting  various 
pdnts  and  connecting  these  by  a  smooth  curve.  To  find  the  point,  for 
example,  where  the  curve  cuts  the  ordinate  corresponding  to  the  No.  20 
sieve,  the  sums  of  the  percentages  of  the  individual  materials  at  this  same 
ordinate  are  taken  in  the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the  concrete  mixture. 
All  of  the  cement  is  finer  than  the  No.  ao  aeve,  and  since  the  cement  is  one 
part  of  the  seven  parts  in  the  mixture,  one-seventh  of  100  |jer  cent  repre- 
sents the  percentage  of  cement  in  the  mixture  at  the  given  ordinate.  Simi- 
larly, since  there  are  two  parts  of  sand  in  the  seven  parts,  the  sand  percent- 
age at  the  No.  20  ordinate,  61  per  cent,  is  multiplied  by  two-sevenths,  aijd 
the  stone  percentage,  6  per  cent,  by  four-sevenths,  thus  giving  as  the  point 
on  the  No.  20  sieve  ordinate  in  the  combined  curve; 

}  X  100  percent  —  14.3  percent  for  cement 
j  X     61  percent  —  17.4  percent forsand 
f  X      6  percent  -    3,4  percent  for  stone 

Total 35.1  per  cent  for  the  point  in  the  curve. 

The  other  points  in  the  curves  are  found  in  a  similar  manner. 
Outta  of  Mix  to  Bast  Fit  the  M^'rimnm  Density  Oniro.    Take  the  same 
two  aggregates  plotted  in  Fig.  73,  but  in  this  case  disregard  the  cement  or 

rather  consider  it  a  part  of  the  sand.  (Frequently  the  cement  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  trial  mi;rtures  in  order  to  study  the  part  of  the  curve  repre- 
senting the  fine  material  to  see  that  the  percentages  of  the  finest  particles  are 
satisfactory).     The  slide  rule  is  convenient  for  this  proportioning. 

Averaging  the  finch  stone  by  a  straight  line,  we  see  that  it  crosses  the 
0.15  line  at  about  9%;  we  note  also  that  the  J-inch  sand  crosses  the  same 
line  at  98%  and  the  maximum  denaty  curve  crosses  the  line  at  43%,  that 
is,  along  this  line  it  is  34.%  from  the  i-inch  stone  to  the  maximum  density 
curve  and  S5%  to  the  |-inch  sand.  The  percentages  to  be  used  to  obtain  a 
43%  mixture  would  be  an  inverse  ratio  of  these  two  numbers  to  their  total, 
that  is,  IJ  -  38%  of  fine  material  and  ^  =  62%  of  the  coarse  material. 
With  the  slide  rule  take  these  percentages  of  each  curve,  add  together  and 
plot  a  new  curve,  and  see  if  it  conforms  reasonably  with  the  maximum  den- 
sity curve.  If  it  does  not,  make  another  triai  of  percentages,  the  plot  of 
the  curve  indicating  by  inspection  the  new  percentages. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  fine  portion  of  thecurveincludesalsothe 
cement,  so  having  decided  on  the  amount  of  cement  to  use,  say  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  I  :  7  mix,  which  has  12^0^,  of  cement,  the  actual  proportions 
would  be  12J  parts  cement  to  38  —  izi  =  25!  parts  fine  aggregate  to  62  parts 
coarse  aggregate,  or  translated  into  the  usual  nomenclature,  i:  2.04  :  495- 
or  practically  i  :  2  ;  5,  showing  that  the  ordinary  mixture  with  this  particu- 
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lar  material  is  the  best.     Supposing,  however,  the  equivalent  of  a  richer 
mixture,  say  i  :  2  :  4,is  wanted.     This  would  contain  1:6  =  i4i%  cemeilt 

and  the  proportions  would  be 

I4i  :  23}  :  67, 
or 

I  :i.62  :4.27, 


showii^  that  for  richer  mixtures  less  fine  materials  is  desirable. 
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Fig.  74.^Cortland  Gravel  Screened  to  Two   Sizes,  (sci 
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I^'S'  75.— Cortland  Grave!  Screened  tc  Three  Sizes,  (see  p.  sio.) 
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Rtm  of  Bank  OrevBL  Gravel  as  it  is  found  Sd  the  natural  bank  almost 
always  contains  loo  much  fine  material.  In  many  cases  screening  this  into 
two  sizes  produces  a  good  curve  which  fits  very  closely  to  the  curve  of 
maximum  density.* 

Other  gravels,  especially  where  the  sand  is  greatly  in  excess,  require  two 
screenings  for  the  best  result.  Fig.  74  represents  a  common  run  of  such 
gravel,  showing  that  screening  into  twosizes  will  not  permit  a  mixture  fitting 
very  near  to  the  maximum  density  curve.  The  figure  also  shows  how  far 
away  the  original  analysis  of  the  run  of  the  bank  is  from  the  ideal  cune. 
In  Fig.  75  the  same  sand  b  shown  screened  into  three  sizes,  and  illustrates 
the  improvement  that  can  be  obtained  in  this  case  by  the  extra  screeninp, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  leave  out  some  of  the  medium  size  particles  which 
are  Ux>  large  to  fill  the  voids  of  the  coarse  stones,  and  therefore  decrease  the 
density  and  the  strength  of  the  mixture. 

tolumetrio  bththesis  ob  fbopobtioniha  bt  trial 

hutubeb 

The  density  tests  at  Jerome  Park  and  the  relation  there  found  of  the 

strength  to  the  density  indicate  a  method  of  proportioning  by  trial  mixtures, 
which  in  fact  compared  the  density  of  the  same  materials  mixed  in  different 
proportions  or  different  materials  mixed  in  similar  proportions. 

Having  determined  the  particular  sand  and  stone  which  are  to  be  used  on 
any  piece  of  work,  a  simple  and  accurate  way  of  determining  proportions 
is  by  actual  trial  batches  of  fresh  material.  For  this  it  is  only  necessary  to 
have  good  scales  and  a  strong  and  rigid  cylinder,  say,  a  piece  of  ro-inch 
wrought-iron  pipe  capped  at  one  end.  Carefully  weigh  out  and  mix 
together  on  a  piece  of  sheet  steel  or  other  non-absorbent  material  all  the 
ingredients,  having  the  consistency  the  same  as  is  intended  to  be  used  in 
the  work.  Place  these  in  the  pipe,  carefully  tamping  all  the  time,  and  note 
the  height  to  which  the  pipe  is  filled.  Weigh  the  pipe  before  filling  and 
after  being  filled,  thus  checking  weight  of  material  mixed.  Throw  this 
material  away  before  it  has  time  to  set,  and  clean  the  piiie.  Make  up  another 
batch,  using  the  same  weights  of  cement  and  water  and  the  same  total 
weight  of  sand  and  stone,  but  have  the  ratio  of  weights  of  the  sand  and 
stone  slightly  different  from  the  first.  Note  whether,  after  placing,  the 
height  in  the  cylinder  is  less  or  more  than  was  the  height  of  the  first  batch, 
and  this  will  be  a  guide  to  further  similar  mixes,  until  a  proportion  is  found 
which  gives  the  least  height  in  the  cylinder,  and  at  the  same  time  works 

n  h.  Divii,  ia  TTiaucIioni  Ameiican  Society  of 
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weD  while  muing  and  looks  well  inthecylinder,  all  the  stones  being  covered 
with  mortar.  This  method,  if  carefully  followed,  will  g^ve  very  accurate 
results,  but  of  course  does  not  indicate,  as  does  mechanical  analysis,  what 
other  changes  can  be  made  in  the  physical  sizes  of  the  sand  and  stones  so 
as  to  get  the  best  available  composition. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Schutt£,  in  studying  the  proportions  of  materials  for  bitumi- 
nous macadam  pavement  for  the  Warren  Brothers  Company,  has  very 
effectively  developed  the  method  of  volumetric  synthesis  with  dry  materials. 
His  experiments  included  various  classes  and  sizes  of  stone,  sand,  and 
screenings  ranging  from  3  inches  diameter  down  to  that  which  passes  a  No. 
200  sieve.  He  found  that  the  best  method  for  compacting  dry  materials, 
such  as  sand,  gravel  or  broken  stone,  is  to  place  them  in  a  vessel  the  shape 
of  a  truncated  cone,  with  the  largest  diameter  at  the  bottom.  The  cone  is 
filled  with  the  coarsest  material  and  taken  by  a  laborer,  who  compacts  it 
by  repeatedly  striking  the  cone  against  the  ground,  keeping  the  measure 
full  by  adding  new  material  of  the  same  kind.  When  it  ceases  to  settle,  the 
contents  is  emptied  and  mixed  with  a  portion  of  a  liner  material,  replaced 
in  the  measure  and  compacted  as  before.  By  repeated  trials  the  exact  size 
and  maximum  volume  of  successive  liner  materiab,  which  may  be  added 
without  appreciably  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  coarsest  after  thoroughly 
compacting,  are  determined.  Mr.  Schutt^  has  found  that  for  different 
shapes  of  particles  the  proportions  of  each  size  must  be  varied,  but  having 
determined  the  required  percentages  for  a  certain  stone,  that  is,  for  a  stone 
from  a  certain  quarry,  the  proportions  of  the  sizes  from  day  to  day  need  be 
varied  bgt  little. 

Pnctieftl  Proportioning  During  Frogrosa  of  tiie  Work.  The  above 
methods  of  mechanical  analysis  and  volumetric  synthesis  are  methods  to 
be  used  in  the  office  or  laboratory  in  determining  the  relative  values  of  all 
the  aggregates  available  for  the  worii.  When  the  work  is  begun,  however, 
and  the  same  general  character  of  aggregate  is  used  day  by  day,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  see  that  the  material  does  not  change  or,  if  it  does,  simply  to 
readjust  the  relation  between  the  fine  and  coarse  aggregate.  To  do  this 
by  the  mechanical  analysis  method,  it  is  only  necessary  to  have  a  nest  of 
bbout  six  8-inch  sieves:  say,  stone  sieves  with  i  inch,  i-inch  and  i-inch 
diameter  holes  and  sand  sieves  No.  8,  ao,  50  and  100,  together  with  a  cover 
and  pan.  The  shaking  can  be  done  by  hand,  and  the  sievings  beginning 
with  the  finest  emptied  into  a  long  glass  tube.  If  a  standard  sample  has 
been  previously  put  in  the  tube  in  the  same  way  and  the  points  of  division 
between  the  different  sievings  marked  on  a  paper  p>asted  on  the  outside 
of  the  tube,  the  difference  between  the  standard  and  the  sample  under  test 
can  be  quickly  seen  and  modifications  made  in  the  mix  accordingly. 
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The  test  by  volumetric  synthesis  is  one  easily  made  iii  a  modified  way  in 
the  field  and  with  care  gives  good  results.  Procure  a  galvanized  tin  pail 
and  a  spring  balance  graduated  to  half  pounds;  take  a  representative  sample 
of  concrete,  being  careful  that  it  contains  no  more  stones  or  mortar  than 
the  regular  concrete;  tamp  it  into  the  pail  until  level  full  and  weigh.  Any 
variation  from  the  standard  weight  will  show  a  change  in  the  character  of 
material,  and  this  change  can  usually  be  detected  and  corrected  by  observ- 
ing the  materials  and  mixing.  If  not,  then  mechanical  analysis  methods 
will  have  to  be  used. 

FROPOBTIONB  OF  OOKORETE  IN  PKAOTIOE 

The  proportion  of  cement  lo  the  a^;regale  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  construction  and  the  required  degree  of  strength  or  water-tightness  as 
well  as  upon  the  character  of  the  inert  materials.  Strength  and  Imper- 
meability are  discussed  in  Chapters  XX  and  XIX  respectively,  but  the 
table  which  follows,  compiled  by  the  authors,  giving  the  proportions 
adopted  upon  important  structures,  may  in  some  cases  be  useful  as  an 
arbitrary  guide.  Actual  measurement,  that  is,  measurement  of  propor- 
tions as  actually  used,  almost  invariably  shows  leaner  mixtures  than  the 
nominal  propoOions  called  for.  This  is  lately  due  to  the  heaping  of  the 
measuring  boxes  in  practise. 

In  general,  as  both  strength  and  imperviousness  increase  with  the  pro- 
portion of  cement  to  aggregate,  relatively  rich  mixtures  are  necessary  for 
loaded  columns  and  beams  in  building  construction,  for  thin  walls  subjected 
to  water  pressure,  and  for  foundations  laid  under  water. 

•  Pages  114  and  115  are  omitted  in  this  Edition. 
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CHAPTER  Xn 

TABLES  OF  QUANTITIES  OF  MATERIALS  FOR 
CONCRETE  AND  MORTAR 

This  chapter  presents  tables,  curves,  and  formulas  (pp.  221  to  235),  by 
which  the  volumes  of  materials  required  for  a  known  volume  'of  concrete 
may  be  estimated,  and  emphasizes  the  importance  of  distinctly  stating 
the  proportions  (p.  217). 

The  volume  of  concrete,  even  when  made  from  materials  in  the  same 
proportions,  varies  largely  with  the  character  of  the  materials  and  the 
methods  of  placing  it.  A  mixed  aggregate  like  gravel  contains  fewer  voids 
and  with  the  same  proportions  by  volume  of  the  same  cement  and  sand 
produces  a  larger  quantity  of  concrete  than  a  screened  broken  stone.  The 
fineness  of  the  sand  also  largely  affects  the  volume  of  the  concrete  and 
mortar,  a  fine  sand  requiring  more  water,  and  therefore  producing  a  larger 
volume  of  mortar  than  coarse  sand  in  the  same  proportions  by  volume. 
If  the  sand  is  dry,  a  slightly  lai^er  bulk  of  mortar  is  produced  than  with 
the  same  sand  when  containing  a  larger  percentage  of  moisture,  because 
the  latter  is  less  compact  (see  p.  176).  Some  cements  require  more  water 
in  gaging  than  others,  and  produce  a  lai^er  amount  of  paste,  which  in- 
creases the  volume  of  the  concrete  or  mortar.  The  method  of  mixing  and 
placing  the  concrete  also  affects  the  resulting  volume,  since  an  imperfectly 
mixed  or  poorly  compacted  mass  contains  voids  which  increase  the  volume. 
An  excess  of  water  in  mixing  affects  the  resulting  volume  of  the  set  concrete 
or  mortar  to  a  slight  extent,  although  most  of  the  surplus  water  is  expelled 
during  setting. 

It  is  possible  to  provide  for  all  these  variations,  except  those  relating 
to  improper  mixing  and  placing,  in  rational  formulas  from  which 
the  resulting  volumes  may  be  accurately  estimated  if  the  characteristics 
of  all  the  materials  are  known.  For  most  practical  purposes,  however, 
average  values,  such  as  are  presented  in  the  tables  and  curves,  are 
sufficiently  accurate  for  estimating  quantities.  These  average  values  are 
based  upon  a  large  number  of  tests  in  the  United  States,  France,  and 
Germany. 

The  theory  of  a  concrete  mixture  is  discussed,  and  formulas  for  volumes 
and  quantities  are  given  on  pages  aao  to  2*7  preceding  the  tables. 
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IZPRESSINa  THE  PB0P0RTI0N8 

In  framing  concrete  specifications,  the  proportions  of  the  constituents 
should  be  stated  so  distinctly  that  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  engineer  and  the  contractor  as  to  the  quantities  which  will  be 
required  for  the  work.  The  quantity  of  cement  should  invariably  be 
regulated  by  its  weight;  if  the  proportions  are  stated  by  volume  a 
definite  weight  or  number  of  packages  of  cement  must  be  assumed  to 
the  unit  volume.  For  reasons  discussed  in  Chapter  XI,  it  is  also  more 
accurate  and  scientific  to  measure  the  aggregates  by  weight  than  by  volume, 
and  since  with  a  properly  constructed  plant  using  materiab  of  several 
sizes,  the  cost  need  be  no  more  than  volume  measure,  the  authors  be- 
lieve this  will  eventually  become  common  practice  in  the  case  of  impor- 
tant construction. 

With  our  present  system  of  weights  and  measures,  it  is  advisable  either 
to  specify  the  number  of  cubic  feet  (or  pounds)  of  sand  and  gravel,  stone, 
or  mixed  material  to  a  definite  weight  of  cement,  or  else  to  stipulate  a 
definite  weight  of  cement  lo  a  cubic  yard  of  concrete  tamped  in  place, 
with  an  aggregate  of  clearly  described  material  proportioned  as  the  en- 
gineer may  direct. 

In  stating  the  proportions  for  both  mortar  and  concrete,  it  is  now  custom- 
ary in  the  United  States  to  separate  the  materials  by  colons,  the  first 
figure  always  representing  the  cement,  followed  by  the  aggregates  in  the 
order  of  the  size  of  their  grains.  For  example,  1:3:6  means  1  part  cement 
(the  unit  of  measurement  should  be  stated),  3  parts  sand,  and  6  parts 
coarse  material;  or  1 : 8  means  i  part  cement  (of  defined  weight)  to  8  parts 
of  graded  aggregate.  Mortar  in  proportion  i :  2  signifies  one  part  cement 
to  two  parts  sand  by  either  weight  or  volume  as  specified. 

In  France,  proportions  are  stated  as  one  or  more  volumes  of  mortar  to  a 
definite  number  of  volumes  of  stone,  —  "un  volume  de  mortier  pour  deux 
volumes  de  cailloux," 

TTnit  tor  Proportioiiiiig.  If  the  proportions  must  be  stated  in  parts,  it 
b  recommended  that  the  weight  of  cement  be  assumed  as  100  lb.  per  cubic 
foot,  and  the  corresponding  volume  of  a  barrel  as  3,8  cu.  ft.  By  this 
system  of  units,  proportions  1:3:6  would  represent  too  lb.  cement  lo  3 
cu.  ft.  of  sand  to  6  cu.  ft.  of  gravel  or  stone;  or,  i  bbl.  cement  (».«.,  4 
bags  or  376  lb.)  to  11.4  cu.  ft.  sand  to  22.8  cu.  ft.  gravel  or  stone. 

The  authors  offer  these  recommendations  after  correspondence  or  per- 
sonal interview  with  some  fifty  authorities*  (members  of  the  American 

*S«  Prcf  ice. 
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Society  of  Civil  Engineers)  on  concrete  construction,  representing  all  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

With  reference  to  the  unit  which  should  be  selected  for  the  volume  of  a 
cement  barrel  (corresponding  to  376  lb.  Portland  cement)  the  opinions 
were  varied,  but  nearly  every  authority  advocated  specifying  a  definite 
weight  of  cement  instead  of  measuring  it  loosely  by  volume.  The  units 
which  met  with  the  most  favor  were  3.5,  3.6,  3.8  and  4.0  cu.  ft.  The 
advocates  o(  the  first  two  values  based  their  figures  upon  the  measured 
volume  of  a  cement  barrel,  while  those  selecting  the  last  two  did  so  on  the 
presumption  that  the  unit  is  an  arbitrary  one  in  any  case,  and  100 ,Ib.  per 
cubic  foot,  or  95  lb.  per  cubic  foot  (the  latter  equivalent  to  i  cu.  ft.  to  the 
bag),  is  convenient  for  calculation.  An  approximate  average  of  all  the 
figures  suggested  was  3.8  cu.  ft.  to  the  barrel,  corresponding  to  100  lb.  per 
cubic  foot,  the  advocates  of  this  value  being,  among  others,  Messrs.  Charles 
E.  Fowler,  William  B.  Fuller,  Peter  C.  Mains,  Allen  Hazen,  Rudolph 
Hcring,  George  A.  Kimball,  Leonard  Metcalf,  J.  Waldo  Smith,  and 
J.  H.  Wallace.  Accordingly,  in  cases  where  it  is  advisable  to  specify 
the  proportions  by  parts,  the  authors  have  adopted  this  unit  as  their 
standard. 

When  stating  the  proportions  by  volume,  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid 
upon  the  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  a  standard  unit,  such  as  a  barrel  of 
3.8  cu.  ft.  or  the  equivalent  assumption  that  a  cubic  foot  of  cement  weighs 
100  lb.,  and  upon  distinctly  specifying  this  standard,  as  otherwise  an 
unscrupulous  contractor  may  adopt  for  his  unit  the  volume  of  cement 
very  loosely  measured,  and  thus  produce  too  lean  a  concrete.  Moreover, 
without  a  standard  there  is  no  means  of  comparing  the  concrete  in  different 
structures  or  the  results  of  different  ex[>eriments.  It  is  even  inaccurate  to 
state  that  proportions  shall  be  based  on  packed  or  on  loose  measiu^ment 
of  cement,  for  either  of  these  terms  is  very  elastic.  The  authors  have 
personally  known  engineers  to  place  the  volume  of  a  barrel  of  packed 
cement  all  the  way  from  3.1  to  3.8  cu.  ft.,  corresponding  to  a  variation  in 
weight  of  from  123  to  100  lb.  per  cubic  foot,  while  loose  measurement,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  variously  fixed  at  from  3.8  to  4.5*  cu.  ft.  to  the  barrel, 
or  100  to  844  lb.  per  cubic  foot.  The  extreme  actual  variation  is  therefore 
from  3.1  to  4.5  cu.  ft.  per  barrel,  or  123  to  84}  lb.  per  cubic  foot.  Propor- 
tions 1:  3:  6  in  the  first  case  would  require  i  bbl.  or  376  lb.  cement  to  9.3 
cu.  ft.  of  sand  and  18.6  cu.  ft.  of  gravel ;  in  the  last  case,  proportions  1:3:6 
would  stand  for  1  bbl.  or  376  lb.  cement  to  13.5  cu.  ft.  of  sand  and  27  cu.  ft. 

•Thii  valur  i>  pven  by  ont  rnginrcr  in  ProcrcJings  AssociiClon  of  Railway  SuperinltndfnU 
of  Bridg(i  ind  Buildings,  1900,  p.  ill. 
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of  gravel.     In  other  words,  concrete  mixed  1:3:6  by  one  man  may  be 
called  1 :  4^:  8)  by  another.* 

It  may  be  contended  that  this  variation  is  of  little  moment  provided  the 
unit  is  distinctly  stated.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  it  is  customary  in 
discussing  a  piece  of  work  to  give  the  proportions  of  materials  without 
stating  the  unit  selected,  and  many  records  giving  tests  of  strength  of 
concrete  do  not  even  specify  the  units  used  in  proportioning  the  ingredients. 
It  is  especially  confusing  also,  to  a  contnictor  who  is  not  very  careful  in 
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reading  specifications,  to  find  that,  say,  25^^  or  30%  more  cement  than  he 
had  figured  is  required  to  a  cubic  yard  of  concrete.  When  considering 
this  question,  the  authors  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  sidewalk  and 
paving  specifications  of  fifteen  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United  Slates 
failed  to  state  the  proportions  by  definite  weight  or  volume,  but  gave  the 
quantities  simply  in  "parts,"  a  few  of  them  adding  that  the  parfi"  shall 
be  "by  measure"  or  "by  exact  measure." 

W«ight  of  OeniAiit.     Experiments    by    Mr.  Howard  A.  Carson,  for 
Boston  Transit   Commission,  upon   31    barrels   of   Portland  cement  of 

•FoTfui1licrditi,i«leitcrofSuifoRlE.ThoinptaotD£iigi>»n'iii{  Ntwi.tlov.  l^,lyo%,p.^J^. 
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American  and  foreign  brands,  furnish  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
difference  in  weight  of  the  same  cement  in  different  stages  of  compact- 
ness. The  results,*  a  summary  oi  which  is  presented  in  the  table  on 
page  319,  show  a  variation  from  86  to  ii8  lb.  in  the  average  weights  of 
the  same  cement,  according  as  it  was  weighed  sifted,  or  packed  in  a 
barrel,  while  the  actual  wdght  of  one  brand,  the  average  of  s  barrcb, 
was  as  high  as  123  lb.  per  cubic  foot  as  it  came  from  Germany  packed 
in  a  barrel. 

From  the  experiments  just  described,  the  ratios  of  volume  and  weight 
of  the  same  cements  in  different  degrees  of  compactness  are  calculated  by 
the  authors  as  follows: 

Ratio  of  volume  of  packed  cement  to  capacity  of  barrel  between  heads  0.97 

Ratio  of  volume  packed  to  volume  loose 0,78 

Ratio  of  volume  packed  to  volume  shaken oJIS 

Ratio  of  volume  loose  to  volume  shaken 1.13 

Ratio  of  weight  packed  to  weight  loose 1 .18 

Ratio  of  weight  packed  to  weight  shaken 1.13 

Ratio  of  weight  packed  to  weight  afted i  .37 

From  the  table  it  is  evident  that  the  selection  of  the  volume  of  a  barrel 
is  arbitrary.  The  adopted  vdume  of  3,8  cu,  ft,  is  convenient  for  calcula- 
tion because  it  assumes  a  cubic  foot  of  cement  to  weigh  approximately 
100  lb. 

THEORY  or  A  OOHOBETE  BOZTintK 

The  discussion  and  the  formulas  which  follow  relate  to  plastic  mortars 
and  plastic  or  medium  concrete.  While  a  small  amount  of  water  in 
mixing  may  result,  with  heavy  ramming,  in  a  concrete  or  mortar  of 
less  than  average  volume,  in  practice  the  volume  is  more  apt  to  be  in- 
creased by  lack  of  water  because  of  the  less  perfect  mixtiue  and  the 
visible  voids.  The  volume  of  set  concrete  or  mortar  produced  by  a  very 
wet  mixture  is  approximately  the  same  as  that  of  a  plastic  mixture, 
because  nearly  all  of  the  surplus  water  is  thrown  to  the  surface  and 
expelled  by  the  settling  of  the  solid  materials.  This  the  authors  have 
repeatedly  proved  by  experiment. 

The  frequently  repeated  assertion  that  a  very  wet  mixture  contains 
visible  air  voids  because  of  the  drying  out  of  the  water  is  incorrect.  ■  This 
may  be  proved  by  carefully  pouring  neat  cement  grout  into  a  rectangular 
mold,  one  of  whose  sides  is  formed  by  a  piece  of  glass.  The  surplus  water 
is  expelled,  and  the  specimen  after  setting  is  dense  and  glassy  with  no 
visible  voids.    The  large  visible  voids  which  sometimes  occur  in  very  wet 

*Tibulatei)  by  Sinlord  E.  TbompHo  in  Ettpnfirint  Nfwi,  Oct.  4,  I900,  p.  119. 
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concrete,  similar  in  appearance  to  visible  voids  in  dry  concrete,  are  due 
to  the  grout  running  away  from  the  stones,  or  to  too  violent  agitation  in 
placing. 

The  volume  of  fresh  concrete  or  mortar  produced  by  any  mixture  of 
cement  and  aggregate  or  aggregates  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of 
the  separate  particles  of  the  cement,  the  sand,  and  the  other  dry  materials, 
the  water  contained  in  the  aggregate  and  added  in  mixing,  and  the  small 
volume  of  air  entrained  between  the  particles.  The  volume  of  set  mor- 
tar or  concrete  is  not  appreciably  different  from  its  compacted  volume 
when  fresh  or  green,  except  in  very  wet  mixtures,  which  expel  a  portion 
of  the  water.  The  volumes  of  the  particles  of  dry  materials  are  tenned 
absolute  volumes,  and  it  is  important  to  note  the  distinction  between  the 
absolute  volumes  and  the  apparent  volumes  determined  by  measuring 
the  materials.      Absolule  volumes  are  discussed  on  pages  135  to  139. 

The  fact  that  water  actually  occupies  space  in  a  mass  of  fresh  concrete 
or  mortar  has  been  entirely  ignored  by  many  writers  on  the  subject  of 
concrete  mixtures.  As  stated  on  page  216,  the  fineness  of  the  sand  and 
the  moisture  contained  in  it  aSect  the  volume  of  the  resulting  concrete 
or  mortar.  Mr.  Feret  has  proved  by  experiments  (cited  on  page  179) 
that  fine  sands  require  more  water  for  gaging  than  coarse.  This  extra 
volume  of  water  produces  a  mortar  of  less  density  and  consequently  less 
slrengthi  even  stones  such  as  are  found  in  gravel  or  coarse  broken  stone 
require  a  very  small  percentage  of  water. 

rORBTOLAS  rOR  qUAHTITIEB  Or  BUTIRXAL8  AND  VOLUMES 

A  concrete  is  therefore  made  up  of  solid  grains  of  cement  plus  water 
required  for  the  cement,  plus  solid  grains  of  sand  plus  water  required  for 
the  sand,  plus  solid  stone  particles  plus  water  required  for  the  stone,  plus 
air  voids.  The  last  term,  the  air  voids,  represents  the  voids  entrained 
by  the  sand,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  function  or  percentage  of  the 
sand,  and  the  voids  due  to  imperfect  mixing  of  the  concrete  materials, 
which  may  be  considered  a  function  or  percentage  of  the  stone.  Accord- 
ingly the  volume  of  a  concrete  mixture  may  be  expressed  as  a  rational 
formula,  which  is  applicable  to  all  concrete  and  mortar  mixtures  in  which 
the  voids  of  the  coarse  stone  are  filled  with  mortar.  The  formula  (r) 
which  follows  is  presented  to  illustrate  the  theory,  but  because  of  the 
variation  in  the  coeiScient  with  different  sands  and  different  proportions, 
formula  (2),  page  222,  and  formulas  {3)  to  (8),  which  are  based  on  aver- 
age-conditions, are  suggested  for  practical  use  as  sufficiently  accurate 
for  most  purposes. 
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Let 
c  =  absolute  volume*  of  cement. 
s  =  absolute  volume*  of  sand. 
g  —  absolute  volume*  of  stone, 
m  ^  ratio  of  the  absolute  volume  of  the  water  plus  air  voids   of   the 

cement,  to  the  absolute  volume  of  cement. 
«  =  ratio  of  the  absolute  volume  of   the   water   coating  the   grains  of 
sand  plus  the  air  entrained  in  gaging  it,  to  theabsolute  volume  of  sand. 
p  '^  ratio  of  the  absolute  volume  of  the  water  coating  the  stone  particles 
plus  the  air  voids  due  to  imperfect  mixing,  to  the  absolute  volume 
of  stone. 
W  =  volume  of  concrete  produced. 

In  other  words,  these  ratios,  m,  n,  and  p,  represent  the  sum  of  the  vol- 
umes occupied  by  the  water  required  for  the  material  in  mixing  plus  the 
air,  in  terms  of  the  respective  volumes  of  cement,  sand,  and  stone. 
Then 

W^  c  +  mc  +  s  +  ns  +  g  +  pg 
or 

W-~-{i  +  m)c+ii  +  n)s+{j  +  p)g  (i) 

The  coefficient  «  is  really  composed  of  two  variables,  one  depending 
upon  the  coarseness  of  the  sand,  and  the  other  upon  the  ratio  of  cement  to 
sand,  since  a  lean  mortar  contains  more  air  voids.  It  is  possible  to  ex- 
press this  coefficient  as  a  more  complex  term  with  this  ratio  as  a  factor, 
but  by  what  appears  to  be  a  peculiar  coincidence,  experiments  show  that 
for  ordinary  bank  sand  the  variation  in  voids  caused  by  different  propor- 
tions may  be  provided  for  by  taking  the  cement  and  sand  together;  in 
other  words,  for  different  proportions  of  the  same  cement  and  sand,  the 
sum  of  the  water  and  the  air  voids  in  the  mortar  is  approximalely  a  con- 
stant. Where  there  is  no  sand,  or  where  the  slone  and  sand  are  mixed, 
formula  (i)  must  be  employed. 

The  more  practical  formula  may  be  expressed  as  follows,  em.ploying 
simitar  notation  to  that  given  above,  and  letting 

r  ^  ratio  of  the  absolute  volume  of  the  water  plus  the  air  entrained  in 

gaging,  to  the  absolute  volume  of  cement  plus  sand, 
then 

W,^c+.^+r(c+  s)  +  g+  pg 
or 

"'■  =  (!  +  r)(f  +  s)  +  (i+  p)g  .{2) 
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Substituting  average  values  for  r  and  p,  which  the  authors  have  selected 
by  analyzing  the  results  of  a  number  of  exact  records  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe  of  the  volumes  of  concrete  and  mortar,  the  formula  becomes 

n\=  i.i4ic  +  s)+  i.o&g  (3) 

The  comparison  of  this  formula  with  actual  experiments  is  shown  on  page 
227.  The  formula  may  be  readily  reduced  to  practical  working  form  if 
the  characteristics  of  the  cement,  sand,  and  stone  are  known.  The  cement 
may  be  expressed  in  pounds  by  substituting  for  the  absolute  volume,  c, 
the  number  of  pounds  of  cement  divided  by  its  specific  gravity  (which 
may  be  taken  as  3.1)  times  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  (63.3  lb.). 
It  may  also  be  expressed  in  barrels  by  substituting  for  the  absolute 
volume,  c,  the  number  of  barrels,  B,  multiplied  by  the  net  weight  per 
barrel,  376  pounds,  and  divided,  as  above,  by  the  specific  gravity  times 
the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  [see  formula  (4)].  The  terms  re- 
lating to  sand  and  stone  may  be  expressed  in  pounds  in  a  way  similar 
to  that  just  shown  for  cement,  or  they  may  be  expressed  in  measured 
volume  by  substituting  for  the  absolute  volume,  s  or  g,  the  measured 
volume,  S  or  C,  multiplied  by  the  proportion  of  solid  material  con' 
tained  in  it.     Expressing  this  algebraically,  if 

Q  -=  quantity  of  concrete  made  with  B  barrels  cement, 

Qi  =  quantity  of  concrete  made  with  one  barrel  cement, 

B    =  number  barrels  cement, 

Bi  =  number  barrels  cement  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete, 

S    =  volume  of  loose  sand  in  cubic  feet, 

5,  =  volume  of  loose  sand  in  cubic  yards  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete, 

G  =  volume  of  broken  stone  or  gravel  or  cinders  in  cubic  feet, 

V    =  absolute  voids  in  sand  determined  by  weight  method  (p.  166), 

v'  =  absolute  voids  in  stone  determined  by  weight  method  (p.  167), 

then  from  formula  (^),  since  c  =  B — 

,,.1X62.3 

e-|^y^^B  +  i.34(i-»)5+..oS  (:-«')C 

''.3X3-' 
e- 2.61  «+ 1.34  (,-■.).'>+ 1.08  (i-.')C  (4) 

The  volume  of  concrete  in  cubic  feet  made  by  one  barrel  of  cement, 
assuming  that  a  cubic  foot  of  average  loose,  moist  sand  contains  89 
pounds  of  dry  sand,  and  that  its  specific  gravity  dry  is  2.65,  is, 

Q,  =  2.61  +  0.723  5+  1.08  (i~v') G  (5) 
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This  formula  is  applicable  to  average  concrete  made  with  Portland 
cement  of  good  quality,  coarse  bank  sand  measured  loose  and  containing 
ordinary  moisture,  and  any  broken  stone  or  gravel  of  known  voids.  For- 
mula (5)  has  been  used  in  compiling  tables  on  pages  333  to  235,  except  in 
the  first  twelve  proportions,  which  contain  no  sand. 

If  the  volume  of  concrete  made  from  a  barrel  of  cement  plus  the  sand 
and  other  ^gregate  which  accompanies  it  is  known,  the  number  of 
barrels  of  cement  per  cubic  yard  is  readily  calculated.  In  formula  (5), 
Qi  represents  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  concrete  made  with  one 
barrel  cement,  hence  the  number  of  barrels  cement  per  cubic  yard  of 
concrete  is  37  divided  by  ^, 

""l  '« 

Assuming  a  cubic  foot  of  average  sand  to  contain  89  pounds  of  dry  sand 

produces  the  formula  employed  in  calculating  tables  on  pages  330  to  333, 

and  substituting  in  formula  (6)  the  value  of  Q^  from  formula  (s), 

27 

^'  ~  3.6i  H^ 0.733  5  +  1.08  (i  —  v')  G  "^ 

The  formulas  may  be  expressed  in  parts  by  volume  (such  as  1:3:4)  by 

multiplying  the  coefficient  of  S  and  G  by  the  assumed  volume  of  a  barrel, 

say  by  3.8. 

Knowing  the  number  of  barrels  of  cement,  B,,  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete, 

the  number  of  cubic  yards  of  sand  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete,  S^,  is 

evidently 

5,  X  quantity  sand  in  cubic  feet  t>er  barret  of  cement        ,  , 
i,  = _-. ____ (Bj 

27 

The  quantity  of  stone  is  similarly  obtained. 

If  two  or  more  coarse  materials,  such  as  broken  stone  and  gravel,  are 
used,  they  must  be  mixed  in  the  selected  proportions,  before  weighing,  to 
determine  their  voids. 

In  mortars  of  extremely  fine  sands  the  density  (c  +  s)  is  apt  to  be  about 
0.60  (see  Fcret's  table,  sand  C,  p.  136)  and  the  coefficient  of  first  term  of 

1.00 
formula  (3)  becomes  —7-  =  1.67  instead  of  1.34.      In  plastic  mortars 

of  sUndard  Ottawa  sand  the  density  (r  +  s),  by  tests  of  the  authors, 

averages  about  0.71,  hence  the  coefficient  becomes    '  -  =  1.41  instead  of 

0.71 
1.34.      Substituting  these  values,  or  any  others  which  may  be  obtained  by 
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experiment,  in  formula  (a),  the  working  formulas  which  follow  it  may  be 
readily  deduced.  It  is  evident  from  the  variation  in  the  coefficient  with 
different  sands,  that  the  variation  in  volume  of  mortar  and  concrete  ob- 
tained by  different  experimenters  is  due  chiefly  to  the  difference  in  the 
materials  employed. 

The  coefficient  of  (c  +  j)  is  also  affected,  though  to  a  less  degree,  by 
the  character  of  the  cement,  some  cements  requiring  more  water  than 
others  and  therefore  producing  a  greater  bulk  of  paste  for  a  given  weight 
of  cement. 

In  concrete  mixtures  of  cement  and  coarse  stone,  withnosand  or  screen- 
ings, formulas  (2)  to  (8)  are  inapplicable  because  apparently  the  air  voids 
do  not  increase  with  the  leanness  of  the  mixture  until  the  point  is 
reached  at  which  the  paste  fails  to  fill  the  voids  in  the  stone.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  go  back  to  formula  (1),  page  232.  Since  i  is  zero,  the  formula 
becomes 

IF,  =  (i  +  m)  c  +  (I  +  ^)  J  (9) 

An  average  value  of  (1  +  m)  for  a  first-class  American  Portland  cement 
has  been  found  by  experiment  to  be  1.65.  It  varies  with  the  quantity  of 
water  required  to  gage  the  cement  to  such  a  consistency  that  the  voids  will 
be  filled,  but  no  free  water  will  exist  upon  the  surface.  The  selected  value, 
assuming  1%  voids  in  the  paste,  corresponds  to  20%  of  water  by  weight. 
The  value  of  (i  —  p)  is  usually  1.04  to  r.o8.  An  average  formula  for  a 
concrete  of  cement  and  coarse  stone  may  thus  be  taken  as 

W,  -  1.65c  -f-  i.o8^  (10) 

which  is  readily  reduced  to  practical  forms  by  the  method  adopted  in 
evolving  formulas  (4)  to  (8)  from  formula  (3). 

If  the  stone  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  gravel,  or  broken  stone  and  screen- 
ings, the  coefficient  of  g  must  be  increased  and  a  figure  selected  whose 
value  depends  upon  the  relative  proportion  of  fine  and  coarse  material. 

TABLES  AXD  0UBV18  OF  QUANTITIIS  OF  MATERIALS  AHD 
VOLUMES 

Tables  on  pages  229  to  235  are  calculated  from  formulas  (5),  (6), 
(8),  and  (9).  These  formulas  are  used  not  merely  because  of  their 
theoretical  worth,  but  because,  as  stated  on  pages  216  and  aay,  the 
results  from  them  agree  with  actual  experiment. 

The  values  are  average  values  of  sufficient  exactness  for  practical 
ase,  although,  as  suggested  on  pages  222  and   224,  variations  in  the 
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quality  of  Ihe  materials  largely  affect  the  resulting  volumes,  especially 
of  the  mortar. 

The  tables  on  pages  231  and  334  are  recommended  for  general  use 
in  determining  the  quantities  of  materials  for  concrete,  or  the  volume 
of  concrete  made  with  known  materials,  and  where  the  percentage  of 
voids  in  the  coarse  aggregate  is  unknown  the  45%  columns  should  be 
adopted.  The  curves  on  page  228  are  also  in  convenient  fonn  for  prac- 
tical use. 

All  except  the  first  item  in  the  table  on  page  239  and  the  first  iv 
items  in  tables  on  pages  230  to  235  are  calculated  from  formulas  (5), 
(6),  and  (8),  page  223,  with  the  assumption  there  outlined.  The 
broken  stone  in  the  first  twelve  items  in  the  concrete  tables,  pages  230 
to  235,  except  where  the  voids  are  40%  or  over,  is  assumed  to  contain 
fine  material,  and  the  coefficient  selected  for  g,  formula  (9),  varies  from 
1.08  for  50%,  45%,  and  40%  voids  to  1.14  for  20%  voids. 

Use  ol  Onrrea,  The  use  of  the  curves  on  page  328  is  best  illus- 
trated by  the  following  examples: 

Example  i.  —  Find  quantities  of  materials  required  for  1  000  cubic 
yards  ksJls  concrete. 

Solulion.  —  Intersection  of  dotted  horizontal  line  corresponding  to 
aj  barrels  sand  with  dotted  vertical  line  corresponding  to  s  barrels 
stone  falls  on  diagonal  curve  1.30;  hence,  1.30  barrels  cement  are 
required  per  cubic  yard,  or  i  300  barrels  cement  for  i  000  cubic  yards 
concrete.  From  Note  4  of  diagram  1300X0.141X3^=460  cubic 
yards  sand  will  be  required,  and  1300X0.141X5  =  930  cubic  yards 
stone  required. 

Example  2.  —  Find  number  of  barrels  cement  required  for  i  000 
cubic  yards  concrete  in  proportions  one  barrel  cement  to  9  cubic  feet 
sand  to  18  cubic  feet  stone. 

Solulion.  —  Intersection  of  full  cross  section  horizontal  line  corre- 
sponding to  g  cubic  feet  sand  with  vertical  line  for  18  cubic  feet  stone 
gives  1.37  barrels  cement  per  cubic  yard  or  1370  barrels  for  1  000 
cubic  yards  concrete. 

Example  3.  — Find  volume  of  contrete  of  Example  i  made  from  one 
barrel  of  cement. 

Solution.  —  By  Note  5  of  diagram  volume  of  concrete  per  barrel 
cement  is  27  divided  by  the  quantity  of  cement  per  cubic  yard  of  con^ 

crete,  or  — .     =  20.8  cubic  feet. 
1.30 
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Oomptriaon  of  Tible  Valnss  with  Actual  Ezp«rim«nt8.  Comparatively 
few  experimenters  have  recorded  complete  data  with  reference  to  the  ma- 
terials entering  into  their  specimens  of  concrete  and  mortar.  The  most 
comprehensive  records  of  this  nature  that  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  authors  are  those  by  Mr.  William  B.  Fuller  *  which  are  tabulated  in  full 
on  page  358,  his  proportions  ranging  from  i;o  to  1:6;  10.  The  actual 
volumes  obtained  bj'  him,  having  been  found  to  agree  closely  with 
other  carefully  made  experiments,  are  used  in  the  determination  of  the 
constants  employed  in  the  above  formulas  and  in  compiling  the  tables 
and  curves  on  pages  228  to  235.  Volumes  calculated  from  the  formulas 
employing  these  constants  agree  with  Mr.  Fuller's  tests  with  an  average 
variation  of  0.2  of  1%  and  a  maximum  variation  of  6%. 

Other  records  which  have  been  compared  with  results  calculated  by  our 
formulas,  and  with  which  they  usually  agree  within  less  than  5%  after 
making  allowance  for  different  materials  and  units,  are  those  by  Messrs. 
George  W.  Rafter.t  Edwin  ThacherJ  J.  E.  Howard.J  E.  Candlot,||  and 
E.  S.  Wheeler, t  C.  A.  Matcham,**  E.  S.  Lamedft  and  Leonard  Met- 
calf-tt 

Experiments  by  Mr.  Edwin  Thacher  show  the  rammed  volume  of 
dry  facing  mortar  (that  is  mortar  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of 
water)  to  be  about  12%.  less  than  the  volume  of  slush  mortar  made  from 
the  same  materials,  and  the  quantity  of  cement  per  cubic  yard  to  be  cor- 
respondingly greater  for  the  dry  mortar. 

The  volume  of  mortar  or  concrete  is  affected  by  the  character  of  the 
cement  as  well  as  by  the  sand  and  method  of  mixing,  since  some  cements 
require  more  water  and  will  make  more  paste  to  a  unit  weight  of  cement 
than  others  even  of  the  same  class.  In  one  series  of  experiments,  for  ex- 
ample, 85  pounds  of  a  certain  first-class  American  Portland  cement 
were  required  to  make  one  cubic  foot  of  paste,  while  for  another 
standard  American  Portland  cement  of  a  different  brand  107  pounds 
were  required.  Average  values  for  wet  or  plastic  mortars  are  given  in 
the  table  on  page  229. 

*S«  page  1(1. 

tTraniiction)  Americiii  Society  of  Civil  EnginHit,  Vol.  XUI,  p.  i<n. 

IJohmon't "  The  Maleriali  of  Conttnictian,"  [90J,  p.  6loa. 

(Tent  of  Metali,  U.  S.  A.,  1899,  p.  ^86. 

nCimenK  el  Cham  Hjdrauliquei,  1R98,  p.  446. 

^Repon  Chii^f  6t  Eagineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1195,  pp.  1911  Co  1931. 

••Enpntcrinf!  Record,  April  15,  1905.  p.  434. 
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Notb: — Variations  in  the  fineness  of  the  sand  and  the  compacting  c 
concrete  may  aSect  the  quantities  by  10%  in  either  direction. 
•Use  50%  column  for  broken  stone  screened  to  uniform  size. 
tUw  45%  column  for  average  conditioni  and  for  broken  stone  wltti 


JUse  40%  column  for  gravel  or  mixed  stone  and  gravel. 
(Use  30%  column  for  scientifically  graded  n 
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TABUS   or  RUBBLX  OONOKKTI 

The  tables  on  pages  236  and  237  give  the  quantities  of  matenals  and  the 
volumes  of  concrete  mixed  in  different  proportions  and  with  different  per- 
centages of  rubble.  The  values  are  made  up  as  described  on  pages  298 
and  399,  wRere  illustrations  are  given  of  the  methods  of  computiiigthe  cost. 

The  percentages  of  rubble  are  based  on  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  the 
concrete  after  it  is  laid  to  the  actual  volume  of  the  large  stone  contained 
in  it.  Ill  other  words,  it  is  the  percentage  of  the  finished  concrete  occupied 
by  the  large  stone. 
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CHAPTER   XIII 

PREPARATION  OF  MATERIALS  FOR   CONCRETE 

The  various  operations  relating  directly  to  the  laying  of  concrete  art 
discussed  in  detail  in  this  and  several  succeeding  chapters.  While  the 
selection  of  the  special  methods  and  machinery,  which  are  described  at 
length  in  the  succeeding  chapters,  are  determined  by  local  conditions, 
certain  general  principles  apply  to  all  classes  of  work.  The  preparation 
of  the  materials  relates  to  the  storing  of  cement,  the  screening  of  sand  and 
gravel,  and  the  crushing  of  stone. 

STOBINa  OBHEHT 

Portland  cement  is  not  injured  by  storing  in  a  dry  place  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time;  in  fact,  contrary  to  former  belief,  instead  of  deteriorating, 
the  quality  is  often  improved  by  storage.  Cement  manufacturers  when 
rushed  with  orders  sometimes  ship  material  which,  not  being  sufficiently 
air-slaked,  contains  free  iime  that  exposure  to  air  may  change  to  a  hydrate 
and  thus  render  harmless. 

Recognition  of  the  fact  that  exposure  to  dry  atmosphere  does  not  injure 
cement  has  led  to  packing  it  in  bags  instead  of  in  barrels,  thus  saving  both 
the  cost  of  the  barrel  and  the  extra  freight  uf>on  it.  If,  however,  the  work 
is  in  a  damp  location,  as  in  marine  construction,  barrel  shipments  are 


The  economy  of  storing  the  cement  as  near  as  possible  to  the  mixing 
platform  or  mixing  machine  is  obvious,  but  since,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
more  easily  handled  and  is  always  less  in  volume  than  sand  and  stone, 
these  should  be  given  the  preference  in  the  matter  of  location. 

SORBBHINa  SAND  AMD  ORAVEL 

The  three  most  common  methods  of  screening  are  (i)  by  hand,  that  is, 
by  throwing  shovelfuls  of  the  material  on  to  an  inclined  screen,  (a)  by 
dumping  or  hoisting  the  material  on  to  a  fixed  inclined  screen,  (3)  by  a 
revolving  screen. 

Ooat  of  Huid  BCTMning.  The  cost  of  hand  screening  depends  upon 
the  total  amount  of  material  handled  rather  than  upon  the  quantity  of 
sand  or  gravel  produced.  A  material  most  of  whose  particles  run  through 
the  screen  can  be  most  cheaply  screened,  because  the  screen  can  be  moved, 
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or  arranged  over  a  hole,  while  if  a  large  proportion  of  the  particles  are 
cau^t  they  must  be  shoveled  from  the  foot  of  the  screen. 

An  average  laborer,  properly  superintended,  will  throw  about  34  cu.  yd. 
of  material  against  a  screen  in  a  ten-hour  day,  but  in  estimating  the  cost, 
allowance  must  be  made  for  shoveling  the  material  out  of  the  way,  moving 
screen,  and  superintendence. 

The  following  are  approximate  costs  of  screening  sand  and  gravel  by 
hand  under  ordinary  conditions.  The  prices  are  from  actual  records  on 
a  number  of  jobs  and  are  based  on  labor  at  Si. 50  for  tea  hours,  with  a 
suitable  allowance  for  superintendence  and  contractor's  profit.  The  min- 
imum prices  apply  to  first-class  men. 

Avenge  WnlmaM 

pa  cu.  rd.  pet  CO.  yd. 

Screening  sand,  coatse  stuff  wasted So.ii  S0.0S 

Screening  gravel  to  remove  large  stones 0.15  o.io 

Screening  gravel  to  remove  sand, sand  wasted 0.34  0.17 

Screening  gravel  coarse,  and  fine  stuff,  both  measured 0.18  o.i* 

If  laborers  are  working  alone  with  no  foreman  in  sight,  as  is  often  the 
case  on  concrete  work,  50%  should  be  added  to  the  average  costs. 

Inclined  Bereen  fsd  by  Outs,  Derrick  Bneketa,  or  Kndleas  Ohkin.  The 
slope  of  an  elevated  screen  may  vary  from  35"  to  45°  from  the  horizontal, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  material.  Coarser  screens  are  required 
to  pass  material  of  a  certain  size  than  for  hand  screening. 

At  the  new  Cambridge  Bridge,  Boston,  the  contractors  employed  a 
screen  about  15  feet  long,  hinged  at  the  top  so  that  the  slope  could  be 
varied  to  suit  the  material.  A  hopper  located  above  the  screen  fed  on  to  a 
3-inch  bar  screen,  consisting  of  parallel  iron  bars  about  3  inches  apart, 
supported  by  iron  cross  pieces  about  5  inches  apart.  The  stones  too  large 
for  the  concrete  ran  down  this  coarse  screen,  and  rolled  off  one  side,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  material  fell  through  it  on  to  a  screen  with  i-incb  by 
{-inch  mesh,  which  separated  the  medium  gravel  from  the  sand. 

On  another  lai^  job  in  Everett,  Mass.,  where  an  inclined  screen  was 
fed  by  a  bucket  elevator  supplied  by  carts,  300  to  350  cu,  yd.  of  sand  and 
gravel  were  screened  in  ten  hours,  and  an  even  larger  quantity  could  have 
been  handled  had  it  been  supplied  with  absolute  regularity. 

The  cost  of  screening  by  this  method  depends  both  upon  local  conditions 
and  the  quantity  screened.  The  average  cost  may  be  assumed  to  be  from 
4  to  8  cents  per  cubic  yard  when  lat^e  quantities  of  sand  or  gravel  are 
handled  at  once. 

Rotating  ScTMns-  Rotating  screens,  cylindrical  or  hexagonal  in  shape, 
although     most    frequently    employed    for    separating    crushed     stone 
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(see  p.  345),  are  also  adapted,  if  power  is  available,  for  separating  sand 
from  gravel,  or  for  separating  gravel  into  several  sizes  to  remix  in  the  theo- 
retical proportions  required  for  a  dense,  impervious  concrete. 

While  the  first  cost  of  a  rotating  screen  is  more  than  that  of  an  inclined 
screen,  leas  elevation  is  required  and  it  may  be  fed  with  a  bucket  conveyor. 

A  plant  for  ordinary  concrete  made  from  two  aggregates,  sand  and 
gravel,  requires  a  screen  with  only  two  sizes  of  mesh,  the  smaller  about 
|-inch  and  the  larger  a,  zj  or  3-inch  mesh,  as  desired.  Often  no  screening 
is  required  except  to  remove  the  sand,  as  a  few  large  stones  do  no  harm. 
The  screen  may  be  about  3  feet  in  diameter  by  12  feet  in  length. 

The  present  tendency,  for  concrete  which  is  to  be  subjected  to  severe 
stress  or  to  water  pressure,  is  to  require  more  scientific  proportioning  by 
separating  the  aggregate  into  several  sizes  and  remixing  them  so  as  to 
produce  the  greatest  density.  This  separation  may  be  accomplished  in 
practice  by  adding  more  secdons,  and  thus  lengthening  the  screen,  or  by 
employing  a  double  cylinder,  which  occupies  about  half  the  space  of  a 
single  cylinder. 

The  inner  cylinder  of  a  double- cylinder  screen  is  competed  of  two  or 
more  sections  of  different  sized  mesh,  and  the  outer  cylinder  is  composed 
of  two  or  more  corresponding  se*.tions  which  are  entirely  separate  from  each 
other  so  that  each  may  discharge  into  a  separate  bin.  Each  outer  section 
has  a  finer  mesh  than  the  corresfjonding  section  of  the  inner  cylinder. 
The  material,  after  passing  through  a  section  of  the  inner  cylinder,  falls 
upon  the  outer  wire  and  is  again  separated,  the  part  which  is  caught  rolling 
out  through  an  annular  opening  into  one  bin  and  the  remainder  passing 
throi^  the  mesh  into  another  bin. 

STONE  OBUSHIHO 

The  crushing  of  stone  for  concrete  must  be  approached  from  a  different 
standpoint  than  the  preparation  of  material  for  macadam  p>aving,  although 
the  costs  will  not  vary  materially  from  those  of  a  well-arranged  portable 
crushing  plant  used  on  road  construction. 

For  city  or  town  macadam  paving,  where  a  suitable  ledge  is  available, 
it  is  possible  to  establish  a  fixed  plant  with  stationary  engine,  large  stone 
bins,  and  economical  machiner>-  for  handling  cars,  so  that  the  stone  can 
be  hauled  over  a  system  of  movable  tracks  directly  from  the  ledge  to  the 
crusher,  while  for  country  road  building  the  plant  is  arranged  with  a  view 
to  its  portability,  sometimes  even  resting  on  wheels. 

For  concrete  work  a  plant  intermediate  in  style  between  these  is  usually 
required.    Its  design  is  governed  by  the  local  conditions  and  by  the  quan- 
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tity  of  concrete  to  be  made.  In  some  cases  where  the  concrete  is  laid  in 
excavation  it  is  possible  to  locate  the  crusher  on  the  bank,  and  allow  the 
stone  to  pass  by  gravity  on  to  and  through  an  inclined  screen,  or,  if  "crusher 
run"  is  used,  to  fall  directly  into  a  pile  below.  Generally  the  stone  from 
the  crusher  must  be  taken  by  bucket  or  bell  con^'eyors  to  bins,  located,  if 
possible,  above  the  concrete  mixer,  or  where  the  stone  can  be  conveniently 
conveyed  to  the  mixer  vithout  shoveling. 


NAME   AND   NUMBER    C 


<  BM  (or  WsdK 


Fic.  77.-J" 

Stons  Onuhers.  Stone  crushers  are  of  two  general  types,  jaw  crushers 
and  gyratory  crushers. 

The  size  of  a  jaw  crusher  is  designated  by  the  opening  into  which  the 
stone  is  introduced.  A  16  by  lo-inch  crusher  has  jaws  16  inches  in  width, 
and  the  space  between  the  two  jaws  at  the  top  is  10  inches.  A  "duplex" 
crusher  has  two  pairs  of  jaws  operated  by  the  same  shaft,  but  working 
alternately  by  means  of  different  eccentrics.  Single  jaw  crushers  range 
in  size  from  3  by  ij  inches  to  36  by  24  inches. 

The  operation  of  a  typical  jaw  crusher  is  shown  in  Fig.  77.  One  of  the 
jaws  is  fixed,  and  the  other  is  hinged  at  the  top,  and  swung  back  and  forth 
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through  a  very  small  arc.  The  motion  is  imparted  by  the  eccentric  shaft, 
which,  in  revolving,  raises  and  lowers  the  "pitman,"  whose  lower  end  is 
connected  by  toggles  with  the  lower  end  of  the  movable  jaw.  The  size  of 
the  stone  passing  through  the  jaws,  that  is,  the  size  of  the  largest  particles, 
is  regulated  by  the  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  swing  jaw,  which  is  changed 
by  using  longer  or  shorter  toggles. 

The  capacity  of  any  crusher  —  that  is,  the  quantity  of  broken  stone 
which  it  will  turn  out  per  hour  or  per  day  —  is  dependent  not  only  upon 
the  size  of  the  crusher,  but  upon  the  texture  of  the  stone  and  the  sizes  of 
the  largest  particles.  From  the  following  catalogue  capacities  for  a  16 
by  lo-inch  jaw  crusher  per  day  of  ten  hours,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
quantity  turned  out  is  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  the  sizes  of  the  stones. 

lio  tons  crushed  to  aj-inch  size 
60    "  "      ■'     I       «      « 

In  estimating  the  actual  daily  output  of  a  crusher,  —  and  this  is  in  fact 
true  for  most  machinery,  —  all  catalogue  figures  are  likely  to  be  misleading 
because  they  are  based  on  maximum  capacity  with  continuous  feeding, 
while  in  practice  there  are  likely  to  be  unavoidable  delays.  An  average 
day's  work  of  ten  hours,  —  based  on  actual  records  obtained  by  the  authors 
from  a  number  of  jobs,  —  for  a  15  by  9-inch  crusher  set  for  aj-inch  stone, 
with  a  small  percentage  of  tailings,  may  be  taken  at  65  cu.  yd,  or,  say, 
78  tons,  in  ten  hours.  This  estimate  applies  to  continuous  running  of  the 
crusher,  allowing  only  for  occasional  unavoidable  delays,* 

A  section  of  a  gyratory  crusher,  which  is  adapted  for  more  stationary 
plants,  is  shown  in  Fig.  78,  page  244.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  cone 
with  a  gyratory  motion  within  an  inverted  conical  chamber  or  shell.  The 
size  of  the  crusher  is  determined  by  the  width  of  the  opening  between  the 
top  of  the  cone  and  the  shell,  and  the  circumference.  The  gyratory  motion 
of  the  cone  ^aft  is  produced  by  an  eccentric  keyed  to  its  lower  end.  As 
the  shaft  revolves,  the  cone  is  given  a  kind  of  a  rocking  motion  which  con- 
tinually directs  it  toward,  and  then  away  from,  different  portions  of  the 
shell.  The  size  of  the  broken  stone  is  regulated  by  raising  or  lowering 
the  cone  on  the  shaft. 

For  a  concrete  plant  producing  200  cubic  yards  per  day,  manufac- 
turere  recommend  a  No.  4  gyratory  crusher  with  openings  8  x  27  inches. 

The  horse-power  required  to  drive  a  crusher  and  its  attendant  machinery 
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varies  largely  with  the  material  handled.  It  is  advisable  to  make  ample 
allowance  above  the  figures  given  in  manufacturers'  catalogues.  It  is, 
also,  economical  to  use  a  wider  and  heavier  belt  than  is  generally  specified, 


Fig.  7  M.— Gyratory  Crusher.    (See  p.  »43.) 

in  order  to  avoid  delays  and  shutdowns.  When  ordering  almost  any  kind 
of  machinery  the  authors  make  it  a  practice  to  require  a  wider  and  heavier 
pulley  than  the  standard  width.  It  is  wise  to  make  a  puUey  at  least 
a  inches  wider  than  the  belt  which  is  to  be  run  upon  it. 
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Crasher  Screens  and  Bins.  A  typical  design,  by  Mr.  Kurle  C.  Bacon, 
for  bins  suitable  for  a  |)lant  where  the  concrete  mixer  or  tnixlnj;  platform  is 
located  at  a  distance  from  the  crusher  is  shown  in  Fig.  79.  With  slight 
changes  they  may  be  arranged  to  discharge  into  hop(>ers  over  a  concrete 
mixer.  The  dimensions  of  limlier  employed  in  the  construction  may  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  bins  of  other  sizes. 


Fig.  7y.— Small  Crushing  Plant  wilh  Elevator.  Scrren,  an-]  CortaWe  Bins.  (See  p.  145.) 

A  safe  slope  for  the  bottom  of  stone  bins  is  45°,  although  if  lined  with 
sheet  iron  this  may  be  decreased  to  35°  or  40°. 

Screens  for  broken  stone  as  shown  in  Fig.  80,  page  246,  are  usually  made 
in  sections  varying  in  length  from  3  to  5  feet,  so  that  they  can  be  bolted  to- 
gether and  give  us  many  divisions  of  sizes  as  are  required.  The  diameters 
var>'  from  24  to  48  inches.  The  mesh  of  a  rotating  screen  should  l>e  about 
2cf/l  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  req'iired  size  for  the  stone,  as  there  is 
more  or  less  wear  on  the  screen,  whirh  enlarges  the  holes,  and  this  allow- 
ance will  ul^o  assist  in  excluding  the  oblong  pieces  whose  longest  dimen- 
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sion  is  above  the  limit.  For  concrete,  unless  two  or  more  sizes  of  stone 
are  mixed,  no  more  than  two  sizes  of  mesh  are  required,  one,  J-inch  to 
remove  the  dust,  and  the  other,  2,  aj,  or  3-inch  to  remove  the  coarse  stuff. 
Often  it  is  necessary  only  to  remove  the  dust  which  may  then  be  used  as 
sand. 

Stone  Bis  Oates.  A  gate  designed  by  Mr,  C.  S.  MacHenr^-,  of  the 
Greene  Consolidated  Copper  Co.,  has  proved  extremely  satisfactory  for 
cutting  oS  the  flow  of  materials  of  the  nature  of  broken  stone,  gravel,  and 
sand.    A  detail  drawing  of  this  is  shown  in  FJg.  81. 

Cost  of  Stone  Cmshinff.     The  cost  of  stone  crushing  is  so  dependent 
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upon  local  conditions  and  upon  the  character  of  the  rock,  that  only  a|)j>roxi- 
mate  estimates  based  upon  actual  experience  can  be  gi\en.  There  are, 
in  general,  two  classes  of  work,  —  one  where  the  rock  is  blasted  from  a 
ledge  near  at  hand,  and  the  other  where  the  crushers  are  supplied  with 
boulders  or  other  loose  rock.  The  gang  at  the  crusher  is  similar  in  both 
cases,  and  the  chief  difference  in  operation  is  the  extra  gan^;  for  drilhng 
and  breaking  up  the  stone  in  the  ledge.  On  the  other  hand,  usually  more 
permanent,  and  therefore  more  economical,  arrangements  for  hauling  the 
stone  can  he  made  in  ledge  excavation  than  when  the  stone  is  obtained 
from  various  sources. 
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A  typical  gang*  for  operating  a  15  by  g-inch  crusher,  turning  out,  say, 
65  cubic  yards  of  broken  stone  in  ten  hours,  is  as  follows: 
One  foreman. 
One  engineman. 
Two  men  feeding  crusher. 
One  other  man  at  crusher  on  odd  work. 
Three  men  loading  stone  into  carls  lo  supply  crusher. 
Two  single  carts  with  one  teamster  hauling  stone  to  crusher. 

The  number  of  teams  required  to  haul  stone  to  crusher  depends,  of 
course,  upon  the  length  of  haul.  Sometimes  additional  men  will  be  needed 
to  pass  the  stone  to  the  men  feeding  the  crusher;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
stone  is  dumped  directly  into  a  hopper  above  the  crusher  so  as  noi  to  re- 
quire handling,  two  men  are  capable  of  supplying  a  crusher  whose  capacity 
is  200  cubic  yards  |>er  day. 

The  labor  of  drilling  a  ledge  obviously  depends  upon  the  quality  and 
seaminess  of  the  rock  and  the  depth  of  the  holes.  Under  ordinary  londi- 
tions,  a  steam  drill  with  two  men  can  be  counted  upon  to  loosen  consider- 
ably more  rock  than  can  be  handled  by  a  15  by  9-inch  crusher.  The  cost 
of  barring  out  and  sledging  the  blasted  lock  may  be  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  about  10  cubic  yards  (measured  after  crushing)  per  man  per  day  of  ten 
hours.  If  the  crusher  is  a  large  one,  say  a  No.  6  rotary  (11  by  36  in.), 
a  man  will  bar  and  sledge  about  double  this  quantity  because  it  does  not 
need  to  be  broken  so  fine.  The  figures  are  averaged  by  the  authors  from 
actual  observed  speeds  on  a  number  of  jobs. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  crushing  .stone,  the  original  cost  of  the  plant  is 
an  important  item.  The  allowance  for  this  per  yard  of  rock  is  dependent 
upon  the  length  of  time  the  plant  is  lo  be  operated,  and  the  probable  value 
of  the  machinery  when  the  work  is  complete,  as  well  as  upon  the  interest 
on  the  investment  and  the  cost  of  repairs.  A  plant  similar  to  that  shown  in 
Fig.  79,  page  345,  with  a  16  by  10-inch  jaw  crusher,  may  be  estimated  to 
cost  from  $2,000  to  $2,500.t 

A  very  careful  analysis  of  the  actual  cost  of  crushing  stone  for  macadam 
in  a  large  gyratory  crusher  was  made  by  Mr.  Albert  F.  Noyes,  City  Engi- 
neer of  Newton,  Mass.  His  prices  are  based  on  common  labor  at  $1-75 
per  day  of  nine  hours,  drill  men  at  $3.00,  drill  helpers  at  $1.75,  engineman 
for  crusher  at  $2.00,  and  two  one-horse  carts  with  driver  at  $5.00.  The 
detail  costs  per  cubic  yard  of  crushed  stone  were  as  follows: 

etc  coDIraO  far  the  Mcrropoli""  ^""  Worlu,  Mtu. 
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Cost  per  cubic  yard o/  Quarrying  and  Crushing  Hard  Green  Trapal  Neuilim,Mais.* 

Labor  ot  steam  drilling $0^3 

Coal,  oil.  waste,  powder,  drilling  and  repairs  for  drilling  and  blasting 0^384 

Shaipening  drills  and  tools 0.069 

Breaking  stone  for  crusher O.179 

Filling  carts  with  rough  stone 0.098 

Carting  stone  to  crusher 0.072 

Feeding  crusher *-*53 

linginernan  of  crusher 0.031 

Coal,  oil,  and  waste  for  crusher 0.079 

Repairs    , 0^41 

Total  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  crushed  stone $0,898 

The  total  cost  of  crushing  in  a  jaw  crusher  conglomerate  ledge  stone 
drilled  by  hand,  Mr.  Noyes gives  as  $1,113  P*''  cubic  yard;  of  trap  cobble 
stone  wheeled  to  crusher  in  barrows,  as  $0,445  P^'  cubic  yard;  and  of 
granite  cobble  stone  hauled  in  carts,  as  $0,372  per  cubic  yard. 

These  costs,  which,  as  well  as  the  wages  paid  per  day,  must  be  taken  into 
account  when  estimating  under  other  conditions,  are  based  upon  an  output 
per  hour  of  7.7  cubic  yards  hard  green  trap,  8.9  cubic  yards  conglomerate 
ledge,  1 1. 8  cubic  yards  trap  cobble  stone,  and  9  cubic  yards  granite  cobble 
stone,  t 

Data  on  Brokan  Stone.  Broken  stone  is  often  sold  by  weight  instead  of 
by  the  cubic  yard,  because  of  the  variation  in  volume  due  to  handling  or 
transporting.  A  cubic  yard  of  broken  trap  stone  may  ^'ary  in  weight 
from  2  400  to  3  700  pounds.!  I^  measured  after  carting  some  distance, 
broken  stone  will  weigh  about  lo^'i-  heavier  per  cubic  yard  than  at  the 
crusher,  because  of  the  settling.  Tiic  authors  have  found  by  repeated 
measurements  that  icx>  pounds  per  cubic  toot  is  a  fair  average  weight  for 
screened  trap  rock  after  it  has  been  shaken  down  by  hauling,  although 
when  measured  loose  in  a  small  measure  an  average  weight  is  about  90 
pound.s.  Crusher  run  stone  is  aiiout  10%  heavier  than  this  because  it 
contains  less  voids.  Stones  having  lower  specific  gravities  than  trap  are 
correspondingly  lighter  in  weight. | 

On  macadamized  or  paved  roads,  if  no  sleep  liilLs  are  to  be  encountered, 
two  horses  will  haul  from  6  000  to  7  000  pounds  of  broken  stone  to  a  load. 
Very  high  side  boards  are  of  course  necessary  to  carry  this  quantity. 

'Annual  Report  of  City  Enginnr  for  iSqi. 

tCost  per  cubic  yard  of  stone  crushinji  for  pivemfnt  in  various  lowia  ie  given  in  Report  Mitu. 
Highvij  Commission,  iKqj,  p.  ]1,  ind  further  data  in  Enginrrria^  A'rui,  March  17,  1901,  p. 
ijg,  and  Jan.  15,  1901.  p.  55. 

IFor  data  on  weighti,  1*1  article  by  W.  E.  McClintock  in  Journal  Attociition  Engineering 
Societies,  Vol.  XI.,  p.  ^t^. 

{See  table,  p.  163. 
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Numbers  are  used  io  designate  the  sizes  of  stone  on  road  construction, 
and  slone  bought  from  a  crusher  is  likely  to  be  sold  in  this  way.  In  such 
cases  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  numbers  are  of  local  ^gnificance. 
Some  plants  call  their  finest  product,  including  dust.  No.  i  stone,  while 
others  commence  to  oumbet  from  their  coarsest  size  or  tailings. 

WASHIHa  8AKD  AKD  STOKE 

Gravel  frequently  requires  washing  to  remove  the  coating  of  clay  or  loam 
from  the  pebbles.  Crushed  stone  may  require  removal  of  the  dust.  Sand 
sometimes  has  too  much  silt  to  produce  a  strong  concrete,  or  may  contain 
vegetable  matter  (see  p.  1 54b)  which  renders  it  absolutely  unfit  for  concrete. 
Washing  also  may  be  employed  to  assist  in  the  separation  of  aggregates 
into  the  sizes  required  for  accurate  proportioning. 

The  most  satisfactory  plan  for  washing  appears  to  be  to  wash  the  mate- 
rial down  a  trough  over  screens  in  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  or  against  and 
through  screens  inclined  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  trough.  Screens 
with  round  punched  holes  are  better  for  this  purpose  than  wire  mesh. 

Bellows  Falls  Canal  Company's  Plant.  The  method  used  by  the  Aber- . 
thaw  Construction  Company  for  washing  both  the  crushed  stone  and  gravel 
consisted  of  shoveling  the  material  from  an  elevated  platform  into  inclined 
chutes  over  the  upper  end  of  which  were  placed  eight  i-inch  pipes  with 
their  lower  ends  hammered  together  to  form  a  spray.  The  water  from  these 
pi[>es  washed  ihe  gravel  and  stone  down  the  chute  into  storage  bins  below, 
the  dirty  water  passing  through  screens  near  the  bottom  of  the  chute  into 
troughs  lined  with  tarred  paper  which  carried  it  away.  For  washing 
stone  or  gravel,  J-inch  screens  were  used,  and  for  sand.  No.  lo  mesh  screens, 
the  latter  requiring  frequent  cleats  to  support  the  wire  cloth. 

Bockingliam  Pover  Company  Washing  Plant.*  In  this  plant  the  gravel 
was  dumped  as  il  came  from  the  pit  into  hoppers  forming  the  upper  end  of 
an  inclined  sluice  carried  on  a  light  pole  trestle.  Enough  water  was  then 
drawn  from  an  elevated  tank  to  float  the  gravel  down  the  chute  to  the  lower 
end  which  terminated  in  an  inclined  screen  with  J-inch  mesh.  The  water 
and  sand  passed  through  the  screen  into  hoppers  below,  while  the  pebbles 
n>lls(l  along  the  screen  and  passed  over  the  end  into  a  gondola  car.  The 
water  overflowing  the  sides  of  the  sand  hopper  carried  off  the  loam  and 
lighter  material  while  the  sand  settled,  and  when  the  hopper  was  filled 
it  could  be  drawn  off  into  cars  beneath. 

* Ensinwring-Coniricting.  Mjy,  i],  190!, p.  191. 
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CHAPTER    XVI 
MIXING  CONCRETE 


T^e  method  employed  for  mixing  concrete  is  immaterial,  provided  the 
result  is  a  homogeneous  mass  of  the  required  uniform  consistency,  con- 
taining [he  various  aggregates  and  cement  in  proper  proportions.  If  the 
iolor  of  the  mass  is  not  absolutely  unifonn,  that  is,  if  uncoated  particles 
of  sand  or  stone  are  visible,  if  masses  of  stones  are  separate  from  the 
mortar,  or  if  some  portions  of  the  mortar  are  dryer  than  others,  the  mixiDg 
has  not  been  thorough. 

Hatid  T8.  Uachine  Mixing.  First-class  concrete  may  be  produced,  with 
careful  supennlendence,  by  either  hand  or  machine-mixing. 

The  relative  cost  of  the  two  methods  depends  entirely  uf>on  circum- 
stances, and  must  be  estimated  for  each  individual  case.  If  the  job  is  a 
small  one,  so  that  the  cost  of  erecting  the  plant  plus  the  interest  and  de- 
preciation, divided  by  the  number  of  cubic  yards  to  be  made,  is  a  large  item, 
or  if  frequent  moving  is  required,  concrete  may  be  and  often  is  mixed 
cheaper  by  hand  than  by  machinery.  The  information  which  follows 
concerning  both  methods  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  comparison  in  special 
cases. 

HIZIHO  OONOBETI  BT  HAHD 

The  methods  employed  by  different  engineers  and  contractors  for 
handling  the  materials  and  arranging  the  men  are  nearly  as  varied  with 
hand-mixed  as  with  machine-mixed  concrete.  Concrete  mixing  is  seem- 
ingly so  simple  an  operation  that  it  is  often  neglected  by  the  inspector, 
and  poor  workmanship  escapes  detection. 

The  inspector  should  lay  the  greatest  stress  upon  (a)  exact  measurement 
of  the  gravel  or  broken  stone,  (b)  thorough  mixture  of  the  cement  and 
sand,  (f)  thorough  mixture  of  the  mass,  and  (d)  care  in  dumping  the  con- 
crete into  place.  The  quantity  of  water  used  in  the  mixing  and  the  proper 
ramming  or  puddling  of  the  concrete  in  place  are  equally  important  but 
are  less  likely  to  be  overlooked. 

In  proportioning  the  ingredients,  it  is  poor  economy  to  make  allowance 
for  insufficient  mixing  or  improper  handling  of  the  materials.  The  addi- 
tional cement  will  be  much  more  expensive  than  the  extra  time  expended 
by  laborers  in  securing  a  homogeneous  mixture. 

In  the  first  place  the  mixing  platform  should  be  located  as  near  the  woifc 
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as  possible,  and  so  situated  that  the  coarse  materials  can  be  conveniently 
dumped  on  one  side  of  it  and  the  sand  on  the  other.  It  should  be  not  less 
than  IS  to  20  feet  square  if  all  the  work  is  to  be  done  upon  it,  and  except 
for  a  very  small  job  should  be  of  2-inch  plank,  planed  one  side,  spiked  to, 
5ay,  2  by  4-inch  stringers  about  5  feet  apart,  so  that  it  can  be  moved  from 
place  to  place  as  required.  A  2  by  3-inch  strip  around  the  edge  will  pre- 
vent loss  of  material.  If  the  sand  and  cement  are  made  into  a  mortar 
before  mixing  with  the  stone,  the  platform  may  be  narrower  and  a  mortar 
box  employed  in  addition. 

Methods  of  Measoiing  Hatorial.  Cement  should  invariably  be  meas- 
ured by  weight.  In  practice  this  is  accomplished  not  by  weighing  on 
scales  but  by  counting  packages,  since  bags  or  barrels  of  cement  have 
standard  Weights.* 

The  volumes  of  sand  and  stone  or  other  aggregate  should  be  distinctly 
stated  in  the  proportions  in  terms  of  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  each 
material  to  a  barrel  of  cement,  or  else  by  parts,  coupled  with  the  explana- 
tion that  one  part,  or  barrel,  represents  a  definite  volume,  such  as  3.8  cubic 
feet.  In  specifications  where  the  proportions  are  given  by  parts  with  no 
unit  of  measurement,  the  contractor  undoubtedly  has  the  legal  right  to 
base  the  volumes  of  aggregate  on  the  loose  measurement  of  cement,  hence 
the  necessity  of  eitact  statement  of  units,  as  prescribed  on  page  217. 

The  sand  measure  preferred  by  the  authors  is  a  bottomless  box  similar 
to  the  gravel  l>ox  shown  in  Fig.  5,  ])age  18,  having  a  depth  of  about  6  inches, 
and  other  dimensions  determined  by  the  required  volume.  The  filling  of 
cement  barrels  or  half-banels  with  sand  is  a  slower  and  less  accurate  process. 
If  the  sand  cannot  be  conveniently  unloaded  close  to  the  measuring  plat- 
form, it  may  be  measured  in  a  barrow  or  other  wheeled  vehicle  ."^o  con- 
structed that  it  can  be  accurately  leveled  off  after  filling.  For  rough 
measurement  ordinary  contractors'  barrows,  whose  appro.ximate  "large" 
capacities  are  given  on  page  9,  are  suitable.  If  more  exact  quantities  are 
required,  however,  it  takes  only  a  few  more  seconds  to  dump  the  sand 
from  the  barrows  into  a  lx>ttomless  bo.v. 

For  gravel  or  broken  stone  a  bottomless  box  about  8  or  9  inches  deep, 
shown  in  Fig.  5,  page  18,  i.s  a  con\'enient  measure.  Special  barrows  built 
to  exact  dimensions  are  more  exact  measures  than  ordinary  contractors' 
barrows  and,  in  some  cases,  than  the  bottomless  box,  because  an  unscrupu- 
lous contractor  can  more  easily  heap  the  material  in  the  latter  when  the 
inspector's  back  is  turned.  Cement  barrels  are  accurate  measures,  but 
time  is  wasted  in  lifting  the  shovels  when  filling,  and  in  dumping  them. 

"See  pige  i. 
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A  measuring  barrow  car  *  built  so  that  it  can  be  handled  with  a  derrick, 
is  sometimes  convenient. 

Hand  Mixing.  A  derailed  description  of  one  of  the  best  ways  to  mix 
concrete  by  hand  is  given  in  Chapter  II  for  the  benefit  of  those  not  familiar 
with  concreting.  It  is  the  general  opinion  of  concrete  experts  that  the 
particular  order  adopted  for  mixing  the  materials  has  little  effect  upon  the 
strength  of  the  concrete,  provided  the  materials  are  turned  a  sufficient 
number  of  times  to  incorporate  them  thoroughly.  Some  engineers  prefer 
to  make  the  cement  and  sand  into  a  mortar,  while  others  do  not  add  the 
water  until  the  final  turning.  The  authors  have  seen  excellent  work  pro- 
duced by  both  methods,  but  prefer  the  latter  chiefly  because  shoveling  the 
mortar  on  to  the  stone  involves  more  labor  than  handling  the  dry  mi.ved 
cement  and  sand;  in  fact,  comparative  tests  show  that  it  costs  less  to  mix 
the  cement  and  sand  dry,  shovel  the  mixture  on  to  the  stone  and  mix  three 
times,  than  to  make  a  mortar,  shovel  it  on  to  the  stone  and  mix  only  twice. 

Methods  variously  employed,  the  first  of  which  is  described  in  detail  on 
page  31,  are  outlined  as  follows: 

(i)  Cement  and  sand  mixed  dry  and  shoveled  on  to  the  stone  or  gravel 
leveled  off,  and  wet  as  the  mass  is  turned. 

(2)  Cement  and  sand  mixed  dr}-,  and  the  stone  or  gravel  dump>ed  on 
top  of  it,  leveled  off,  and  wet  as  the  mass  is  turned. 

(3)  Cement  and  sand  mixed  with  water  into  a  mortar  which  is  shoveled 
on  to  the  gravel  or  stone,  and  the  mass  turned  with  shovels. 

(4)  Cement  and  sand  mixed  with  water  Into  a  mortar,  the  gravel  or 
stone  spread  on  top  of  it,  and  the  mass  turned  with  shovels. 

(5)  Gravel  or  stone,  sand,  and  cement,  spread  in  successive  layers, 
mixed  slightly  and  shoveled  into  a  circle  or  crater,  water  poured  into  the 
center,  and  the  mass  mixed  with  shovels  and  hoes. 

The  last  method  is  applicable  only  where  a  small  amount  of  concrete  is 
to  be  mixed  on  the  ground  with  no  mixing  platform  or  mortar  box. 

Sand  and  cement  must  never  be  mixed  up  in  advance,  as  lime  and 
sand  are  often  mixed,  because  the  natural  moisture  which  all  sands  contain 
will  make  the  cement  set  and  cake. 

The  systematic  arrangement  of  the  men  in  pairs,  as  described  on  page 
31,  and  insistence  upon  their  shoveling  from  the  bottom  of  the  pile  and 
then  turning  their  shovels  completely  over,  are  essentials  for  thoroughly 
mixed  concrete.  In  the  final  wet  mixing  the  materials  should  be  turned 
in  this  way  two  or  three  times. 

For  wetting  the  concrete  some  engineers  si>ecify  spraying  with  the  hose, 

•S«  illuitratUm  in  Etgiitirlnfi  Nrwi,  April  ij,  1896,  p.  16& 
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but  in  practice  there  appears  to  be  no  special  advantage  in  this  over  ordinary 
galvanized  iron  buckets,  while  with  the  latter  the  quantity  can  be  gaged 
more  accurately  by  filling  the  required  number  of  buclcets  in  advance. 
Nearly  all  the  water  can  be  poured  on  the  drj'  materials  before  commencing 
to  turn,  and  the  remainder  used  to  wet  up  occasional  dry  spots. 

The  quantity  of  water  is  regulated  according  to  the  appearance  of  the 
concrete  after  placing.  In  a  thin  wall  the  water  will  rise  to  the  surface 
through  successive  layers  so  that  the  first  batches  in  a  day's  work  require 
the  most  water.  Whatever  the  quantity,  it  should  be  thoroughly  incor- 
porated with  the  other  ingredients,  and  the  amount  which  can  be  thus 
incorporated  may  sometimes  be  taken  as  the  allowable  limit  in  hand- 
mixing.  The  best  consistency  for  different  classes  of  concrete  is  dis- 
cussed on  page  379. 

Dlatribnttoii  ol  Hizini  Oang.  Whatever  the  methods  of  mixing,  the 
chief  requisites  for  economy  are  such  an  arrangement  of  the  gang  that  each 
man  will  have  definite  duties,  and  that  the  number  of  men  on  one  set  of 
operations  will  perform  their  work  in  the  same  length  of  time  required  by 
another  set  of  men  to  perform  a  different  operation  or  set  of  operations. 
A  gang  should  be  as  targe  as  practicable  in  order  to  lessen  the  cost  of 
superintendence  and  the  general  expense. 

The  best  plan,  where  the  size  of  the  gang  can  be  regulated  to  suit,  is  to 
give  each  man  a  single  operation  to  perform.  For  example,  let  one  man 
or  set  of  men  wheel  and  measure  all  the  sand;  let  another  set  of  men  mix 
the  sand  and  cement;  let  a  third  set  be  continually  employed  measuring 
the  gravel  or  stone;  a  fourth  mixing  the  mass,  while  one  or  two  of  (heir 
number  supply  water;  a  fifth  fillingnhe  barrows  and  wheeling  the  con- 
crete to  place,  and  still  another  set  leveling  the  concrete  and  ramming  or 
puddling. 

It  is  generally  economical  to  have  two  batches  of  concrete  in  preparation 
at  once,  although  one  set  of  men  usually  can  measure  and  mix  the  sand  and 
cement  for  two  mixing  gangs.  While  one  batch  of  concrete  is  being 
shoveled  lo  place  or  wheeled  in  barrows,  the  other  batch,  either  in  a  different 
location  on  the  same  platform  or  on  a  separate  platform,  may  be  spread 
and  mixed. 

The  method  of  handling  a  small  gang  is  described  on  page  21.  The 
arrangement  of  gangs  on  two  well  managed  actual  jobs  is  illustrated  in 
the  following  outline: 

(r)  Gang  on  a  core  wall  for  a  dike  where  the  sand  and  cement  were 
mixed  dry  and  spread  on  to  the  stone,  then  wet  as  the  mass  was 
turned. 
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The  large  mixing  platform  was  located  30  to  50  feet  distant  from  the 

excavation,  and  the  concrete  was  handled  in  wheelbarrows. 
One  foreman. 

One  man  wheeling  sand  to  measuring  box. 
Two  men,  working  alternately  at  the  two  ends  of  the  mixing  platform, 

opening  cement,  and  mixing  sand  and  cement  dry. 
Three  or  four  men,  working  allernately  at  each  end  of  platform,  shoveling 

gravel  into  bottomless  boxes. 
Six  men  working  alternately  at  each  end  of  platform,  mixing  concrete 

(turning  it  three  times). 
Two  men  handling  water. 

Four  men  wheeling  concrete,  each  filling  his  own  barrow, 
four  men  leveling  and  ramming. 

The  average  quantity  of  concrete  in  proportions  1:3:5  '^'^  ^Y  'his  gang 
per  day  of  ten  hours  was  about  65  batches  or  47  cubic  yards,  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  about  90  batches  or  65  cubic  yards. 

(a)  Gang  for  a  6-inch  foundation  for  a  street  pavement,  where  the  sand 
and  cement  were  made  into  a  mortar  and  spread  on  to  the  slone,  and 
where  two  mixing  platforms  were  used,  one  on  each  side  of  the  street, 
with  a  mortar  box  between  them. 
One  foreman. 

Two  men  mixing  mortar  in  one  mortar  box. 
Four  men  shoveling  stone  alternately  into  two  measuring  boxes. 
Four  men  working  alternately  on  the  two  mixing  platforms,  spreading 

mortar  on  stone,  mixing  concrete,  and  shoveling  to  place. 
Three  men  leveling  and  ramming  concrete  and  also  assisting  to  shovel 

to  place. 
One  man  carrying  water  and  doing  other  odd  work. 
The  total  quantity  of  concrete  in  proportions  i:  a:  5  laid  per  day  of  ten 
hours  averaged  from  40  to  46  batches  or  29  to  33  cubic  yards  per  day 
for  the  gang.    The  gang  was  not  quite  up  to  the  average,  for  under  given 
conditions  they  ought  to  have  turned  out  regularly  34  cubic  yards  per  day 
of  ten  hours. 
Approximate  costs  of  concrete  mixing  are  discussed  on  page  25. 

HIXINa  BT  BfAOHIKBRT 

On  all  lai^  contracts,  machinery  for  mixing  concrete  is  universally 
replacing  hand  labor.  The  economy  of  this  usually  is  due  as  much  to 
the  appliances  introduced  for  handling  the  raw  materials  and  the  concrete 
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as  to  the  saving  in  the  actual  labor  of  mixing.  Any  arrangement  which 
requires  the  measuring  and  spreading  of  materials  by  shovelers  before 
entering  the  mixer  results  simply  in  saving  the  process  of  hand  turning 
of  the  concrete  and  the  labor  of  shoveling  It  into  the  vehicle,  and  this  saving 
is  partly  balanced  by  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  the  mixer. 
On  a  small  job  this  last  item  almost  invariably  exceeds  the  saving  in  hand 
labor  and  renders  the  expense  with  the  machine  greater  than  without  it. 

The  design  of  the  appliances  or  plant  for  handling  the  materials,  and  to 
some  extent  the  selection  of  the  type  of  mixer,  depends  upon  local  condi- 
tions, the  quantity  to  be  mixed  per  day,  and  the  total  volume  of  concrete. 
For  a  large  mass  of  concrete  masonry  it  is  evident  that  it  pays  to  invest  a 
considerable  sum  in  machinery  to  reduce  the  number  oE  men  and  horses, 
but  if  for  any  reason  only  a  small  quantity,  we  will  say  not  over  50  cubic 
yards,  can  be  deposited  in  a  day,  the  cost  of  expensive  machinery  cuts  a 
very  large  figure  and  hand  labor  is  generally  cheaper.  In  estimating  the 
interest  on  the  cost  of  the  plant  which  must  be  charged  against  a  cubic 
yard  of  concrete,  instead  of  dividing  the  interest  per  day  by  the  usual 
daily  output,  the  interest  for  the  year  must  be  divided  by  the  total  amount 
of  concrete  to  be  laid  in  the  year.  In  other  words,  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  days  when  inclement  weather  prevents  work.  To  find  the 
depreciation,  the  value  of  the  entire  plant  when  new,  minus  its  value  after 
the  job  is  completed,  is  divided  by  the  total  number  of  yards  of  concrete. 
Some  of  the  other  running  expenses,  such  as  the  wages  of  the  engineman, 
may  continue  from  day  to  day  whether  or  not  any  concrete  is  being  laid. 

Concrete  Mixers.  An  effective  concrete  mixer  not  only  stirs  the  ma.ss, 
which  may  tend  to  .separate  the  light  and  heavy  particles,  but  cuts  it  again 
and  again,  and  repeatedly  transfers  the  materials  from  one  part  of  the 
machine  to  another,  so  that  in  whatever  order  they  are  introduced,  the 
product  will  be  hom<^eneous.  Continuous  turning  alone  does  not  ac- 
complish the  result  so  quickly  or  thoroughly  as  the  more  complicated 
motion.s.  The  appearance  of  thf  concrete  as  it  falls  from  the  mixer  will 
often  distinguish  the  better  of  two  machines. 

The  larger  the  machine,  the  more  economical  it  will  be,  provided  the 
arrangements  for  supplying  it  with  material  and  conveying  the  concrete  to 
the  work  permit  running  at  full  capacity. 

Concrete  mixers  are  of  two  general  classes:  (i)  continuous  mixers  into 
which  the  materials  are  fed  constantly,  usually  by  shovelfuls,  and  from 
which  the  concrete  Ls  discharged  in  a  steady  stream,  and  (2)  batch  mixers, 
designed  to  receive  at  one  charge,  say,  a  barrel  or  a  bag  of  cement  with  it- 
Ijroportionate  volume  of  sand  and  stone,  and  after  mixing  to  discharge  it 
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in  one  mass.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  these  two  classes  very  distinctly 
because  many  of  the  machines  are  adapted  to  either  continuous  or  batch 
mixing. 

The  authors  are  opposed,  as  a  rule,  to  the  use  of  continuous  mixers, 
unless  the  maierials  are  measured  and  fed  mechanically,  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  uniform  feeding.  When  the  ingredients  are  measured  out  by 
hand,  spread  in  layers  one  above  another,  and  then,  starting  at  one  edge, 
are  shoveled  into  the  mixer,  the  proportions  of  the  materials  in  the  resullinj,' 
concrete  are  refiulated  by  the  thickness  of  the  layers  of  the  different  in- 
predients  rather  than  by  the  dimensions  of  the  measuring  barrels  or  boxes, 
Jf  in  one  portion  of  the  pile  the  layer  of  cement  is  thicker  than  in  another, 
the  resulting  concrete  will  be  projiortionally  richer.  With  batch  mixers 
all  the  materials  enter  the  machine  at  once;  the  homogeneity  of  the  product 
depends  upon  the  character  and  length  of  time  of  mixing  rather  than  ujion 
the  care  exercised  by  the  laborers  in  feeding,  and  less  inspection  is  neces- 
sary. 

The  regulation  of  the  water  supply  in  machine-mixing  as  in  hand- 
mixing  is  largely  a  matter  of  judgment.  E\en  if  the  materials  were  all 
supplied  under  absolutely  uniform  conditions,  the  same  volume  of  water 
would  not  produce  from  each  batch  a  concrete  of  uniform  consistency, 
because,  as  the  concrete  is  laid,  the  water  works  up  through  from  one  layer 
to  the  next,  so  that  more  water  may  be  necessary  early  in  the  morning  than 
later  in  the  day.  It  is  well,  nevertheless,  lo  roughly  measure  the  quantity 
each  time,  varying  the  amount  from  batch  to  batch  as  the  condidon  of  the 
materials  and  the  slate  of  the  mass  require. 

The  selection  of  the  type  of  mixer  is  often  governed  by  local  conditions. 
If,  for  e.xample,  there  is  to  be  a  lai^e  quantity  of  concrete,  and  the  machinery 
can  be  located  at  one  place,  a  stationary  machine,  mounted  perhape  on 
timber  framework,  with  derricks,  elevators,  or  belts,  to  raise  the  materials, 
may  be  economical.  On  running  work,  like  a  conduit  or  retaining  wall, 
more  portable  machines  are  required,  while  for  Ihin  layers,  like  pavement 
foundations,  if  any  machine  is  used  it  must  lie  very  light  or  easily  moved. 
If  stone  for  the  aggregate  is  to  be  broken  on  the  spot,  a  stationary  plant 
may  be  built,  or  the  stone  may  be  hauled  from  the  crusher  bin  to  the  mixer. 
In  some  cases  the  conformation  of  the  ground  will  permit  of  dropping  the 
materials  into  or  through  ihe  machine  by  gravity.  Frequently  the  volume 
of  concrete  to  be  laid  is  limited  by  the  construction  of  forms,  and  a  machine 
of  small  size  is  sufficient. 

Mixers  may  be  classified  in  three  general  types: 
Rotating  mixers 
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Pjiddle  mixers. 
Gravity  mixers. 

Rotating  or  rotary  mixers,  as  they  are  usually  termed,  sometimes  mix 
the  materials  by  ^mply  tumbling  ihem  in  an  oblong  or  cubical  box,  and 
in  other  cases  by  throwing  them  against  the  deflectors,  blades,  or  plows. 

The  cubical  box  is  one  of  the  simplest  forms  of  rotating  mixers,  and 
formerly  was  used  largely  on  extensive  concrete  construction,  but  is  now 
giving  place  to  modified  forms  which  permit  more  thorough  tnixing  and 
the  inspection  of  the  material  during  mixing.  The  cubical  box  is  of  steel, 
generally  mounted  on  a  timber  frame  similar  to  the  plan  in  Fig.  95,  page 
1-J2.  The  shaft  for  revolving  it  runs  through  two  opposite  corners  and 
consists  of  a  perfonited  [hollow  tube  which  supplies  the  water.  The 
measured  materials  are  dropped  in  from  above  through  a  hinged  door  in  . 
the  ^de  of  the  mixer,  and  the  machine  after  some  twelve  or  fifteen  revolu- 
tions is  stopped,  the  door  is  opened,  and  the  concrete  dropped  into  carts  or 
curs  When  most  of  the  concrete  is  out,  the  box  is  revolved  once  again  to 
empty  it  more  completely.  The  mixer  itself  is  inexpensive,  but  the  cost 
<)t  erection  and  of  raising  the  stone  and  sand  often  renders  it  less  eco- 
nomical than  more  expensive  machines. 

Cube  mixers  are  also  made  on  a  frame  and  geared  so  that  they  may  rotate 
while  dlling  and  dumping  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  85. 

The  rotating  mixers  illustrated  in  Figs.  82  and  83  which  contain  deflec- 
tors, or  blades,  arc  usually  mounted  by  the  manufacturers  u[x>n  a  suitable 
frame,  although  in  certain  cases  it  is  preferable  to  construct  special  timber 
framework,  so  that  materials  may  be  introduced  and  the  concrete  taken 
away  more  economically.  The  larger  machines  of  this  type  are  so  con- 
structed that  the  materials  can  be  introduced  from  derrick  buckets,  carts, 
or  l>arrows.  The  rotating  of  the  drum  tumbles  the  material  and  also  throws 
it  against  the  mixing  blades  which  cut  and  throw  it  from  side  to  side.  Most 
of  these  machines  can  be  dumped  while  running,  by  tilting  either  them  or 
their  chutes.  They  are  also  provided  with  hoppers  as  shown  in  Fig.  83, 
or  with  loading  skips  or  trays,  operated  by  the  engine  that  runs  the  mixer, 
which  lift  the  materials  from  the  ground  up  to  the  charging  hopper  as  in 
Figs.  8a  and  85. 

A  different  style  of  rotary  machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  84.  It  consists  of 
■tn  open  revolving  pan  in  which  are  stationaiyplowswhich  mix  the  concrete. 
The  outlet  is  through  trap  doors  in  the  bottom. 

Of  the  paddle  mixers,  those  adapted  to  mix  a  batch  at  a  time  can  be 
more  surely  depended  upon  to  produce  good  concrete  than  the  continous 
machines.     Fig.  86  shows  a  duplex  paddle  mixer  to  be  placed  upon  a 
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rpised  platform  and  fed  by  hand  wheelbarrows  or  derrick  buckets.  The 
mixing  paddles,  on  twoshafts,  revolve  in  opposite  directions,  and  the  concrete 
f,;lls  through  a  trap  door  in  the  bottom  of  the  machine  into  carts,  cars,  or 
wheelbarrows,  or  upon  a  platform  whence  it  is  shoveled  to  place. 

The  condnuous  paddle  mixer  with  a  single  shaft  and  an  open  end  is  some- 
times used  for  a  volume  of  concrete  ranging  from  75  to  150  cubic  yards  per 
day.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  materials  are  thrown  in  near  enough  the 
upper  end  to  be  thoroughly  mixed.  The  water  is  usually  fed  near  the 
middle  of  the  machine  so  that  the  materials  are  first  partially  mixed  dry. 
They  may  be  measured  by  shovelfuls,  or  by  spreading  in  layers  before 
shoveling  into  the  mixer,  or  by  automatic  machinery  which  feeds  the  cement 
and  each  aggregate  in  the  ])ro|x;r  projxjrtions. 


Fig.  83.— Rolary  Mixer,  {See  p.  a5».) 
Measuring  the  materials  by  shovelfuls  would  seem  at  first  thought  likely 
to  give  a  poorer  quality  of  concrete  thpn  measuring  in  boxes  or  barrels, 
but  with  a  properly  trained  gang  and  periodic  checking  of  the  number 
of  barrels  of  cement  to  a  given  volume  of  concrete,  fair  results  may  he 
obtained.  At  the  Chariestown  Bridge  piers  in  Boston  (see  Fig.  92.  p.270), 
the  contractors,  by  changing  off  the  men  who  shoveled  into  the  mixer  so 
as  to  give  them  light  work  half  the  time,  turned  out  (by  steady  work) 
concrete  at  the  rate  of  about  1 7  cubic  yards  per  hour.  Each  feeding 
gang  consisted  of  five  men.  three  shoveling  gravel,  one  shoveling  sand, 
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.*.-KaU,ry  Mixer.      tSre  p.    .5S.) 


Fir.,  Si.— Revulvim.'  Pan  Miwr     (>Vl-  p.  i^S.) 
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and  one  shoveling  cement,  the  size  of  shovels  being  so  arranged  that  when 
all  worked  together  the  proper  proportions  were  introduced.  The  two 
gangs  changed  oS  every  half-hour. 


Fi'!.  Rii. -Rotary  Cube  Mix 


Fir..  86.— Duplex  Paddle  Mixer.   (Seep.  259.) 

When  the  materials  are  measured  and  spread  in  layers  before  shoveling 
into  the  mixer,  the  machine  should  be  below  the  measuring  platform,  and 
two  gangs  of  men  employed,  one  on  each  side  of  the  machine,  so  that  one 
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baich  may  be  prepared  while  another  is  entering  the  mixer.  This  seems 
like  a  very  simple  requirement,  yet  the  authors  have  often  seen  a  single 
gang  measure  out  the  materials  on  the  ground  while  the  machine  stood 
idle,  and  then  lift  them  to  a 
height  of  perhaps  3  or  4  feet, 
while  the  mixed  concrete  fell 
to  the  gnmnd  to  be  shoveled 
into  barrows.  With  such  an 
arrangement,  hand-mixing  is 
cheaper  than  machine- mixing, 
(iravity  machines,  jiroperly 
so-called,  require  no  i>ower, 
the  materials  being  mixed  by 
striking  obstructions  which 
lhn)w  them  together  in  their 
descent  through  the  machine. 
'  A  gravity  concrete  mixer  is  il- 
lustrated inGillmore's  "Treat- 
ise on  Limes,  Hydraulic  Ce- 
ments and  Mortars,"*  first 
published  in  1863.  In  this 
machine  the  concrete  fell  into 
successive  hoppers  ojiened  and 
closed  by  hand-levers, 

A  well-known  modem  type 
of  the  gravity  machine,  shown 
in  Fig.  87,  may  be  increased 
in    length   from    4  to  10  feet 
by  adding  different  sections. 
In  falling  through  the  slant- 
ing  tube    the    materials    are 
thrown   by  the   deflectors  on 
the    sides    and     the    curved 
back  —  the     deflectors     also 
acting  as  tables  upon  which 
Fig.  87.— Gravity  Mixers.     (See  p.  ib^.)      the   stones   are   coated    with 
mortar— against   several   series  of  iron  rods  which   mix  them   violently 
together.     The  inventi)r  claims  that  by  this  violence  the  cementispounded 
into  the  fractures  and  indentatiims  of  the  s:tnd  and  stone  so  as  to  increase 
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the  strength  of  the  concrete  produced.    The  materials  generally  are 
measured  in  layers  on  a  platform  wbove  the  machine  and  fed  by  shovels,  ■ 
but  may  be  fed  by  a  tipping  box  or  by  a  derrick  bucket.    In  the  latter 
case  the  mixer  becomes  practically  a  batch  machine- 
Another  gravity  mixer  is  illustrated   in  Fig.  88.     Four  cone-shaped 


Fig.  88. — Gravity  Mixer, 


p.  "63') 


hoppers  at  the  toj)  of  the  machine  receive  the  materials  in  layers,  with 
the  cement  at  the  bottom  and  the  coarsest  material  at  the  top.  From 
these,  on  the  opening  of  gates,  the  mixture  falls  into  a  single  cone  below, 
and  thence  at  the  will  of  an  operator  into  a  still  lower  cone,  whence  it 
drops  into  the  car  or  other  receptacle.     The  same  type  of  mixer  is  used 
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wilhaderrick  so  that  the  mixing  progresses  while  the  material  isbeingswui^ 
to  ])lace.  A  series  of  cone-shaped  buckets,  telescoping  each  other  when 
at  rest,  arc  connected  with  chains  so  that  the  concrete  materials  may  be 
placed  in  the  upper  one  and  will  fall  when  this  is  raised  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  bottom  to  the  next,  and  so  on  to  the  lowest  bucket,  from  which 
it  is  dumped  into  the  work  by  the  operator  at  the  place  where  it  is  needed. 
Portable  OoncT«te  Hixing  Hachinery.  Nearly  all  the  types  of  con 
Crete  mixers  described  are  made,  at  least  in  their  smaller  azes,  so  that 
they  can  be  readily  transported  from  one  part  of  a  job  to  another.  A 
few  of  them  are  adapted  for  such  work  as  laying  a  thin  foundation  for 
street  paving,  while  the  heavier  machines  are  sometimes  arranged  u]X)n 
cars  running  on  a  track,  so  ihat  the  concrete  can  be  dropped  directly  into 
place  from  the  mixer,  or  conveyed  to  place  by  an  endless  belt. 

On  the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  R.  R*  a  train  was  made  up  for 
preparing  and  depositing  concrete   for  retaining  walls.     Three  or  four 
cars  carried  the  stone,  sand,  and  cement,  and  from  these  the  materials 
,  were  conveyed  by  wheelbarrows  lo  the  mix- 

ing car,  where  the  sand  and  stone  were 
measured,  dumped  into  the  mixer,  and  thence 
onto  a  belt  conveyor  mounted  uponaswing- 
ing  steel  boom  like  a  derrick  boom,  which 
deposited  at  any  point  within  derrick  swing. 
The  train  was  hauled  by  the  winding  drum 
on  the  same  engine  which  operated  the 
mixer,  a  cable  running  ahead  to  an  anchor 
or  "dead-man"'  in  the  ground. 

In  building  a  dam  at  Chaudiere  Falls, 
P.  Q.,t  tracks  were  laid  just  above  and  below 
the  site  of  the  dam  and  parallel  to  it,  and  a 
traveling  platform  containing  the  mixer  was 
constructed  so  as  to  straddle  the  dam.  The 
Fio.  8q.— Measurer  for  Con-  ^^^^^  discharged  the  concrete  into  the  upper 
Crete  Materials.  (5pf  p.  261;.)  ,      r..  j      -l      1  1  ■ 

end  of  a  tube  Iitted  wuh  u  lower  telescopmg 

section,  so  that  it  could  be  deposited  directly  on  any  part  of  the  dam. 

Automatic  Measuren  tor  Ooncrete  Materials.  The  accurate  measur- 
ing of  concrete  materials  by  mechanical  means  has  not  been  extensively 
developed.  One  difBculty,  if  methods  of  volumes  are  employed,  lies  in 
the  inaccuracy  of  measuring  cement  by  volume. 
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One  patented  device  consists  of  several  drums,  one  for  each  material 
placed  directly  under  Ihe  bins  containing  the  cement,  sand  and  stone,  and 
rotating  upon  the  same  horizoDtal  shaft.  The  quantity  of  each  material  is 
regulated  by  the  position  of  the  gates  in  thebinsand  by  the  speed  of  rotation. 

Another  machine  delivers  the  different  materials  through  separate 
troughs  containing  Archimedean  screws. 

Another  type  of  measuring  machine,  the  working  of  which  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.  89,  consisLs  of  one  or  more  bottomless  storage  cylinders,  from 
under  which  the  material  flows  out  on  to  revolving  discs  or  tables,  and 
is  peeled  off  by  stationary  adjustable  knives  which  rest  upon  the  discs 
and  project  into  each  material  a  distance  determined  by  the  quantity  of 
each  required. 

A  partially  automatic  measuring  arrangement  was  employed  on  one 
section  of  the  Boston  Subway,  in  1896.  Each  material  fell  into  a  closed 
chute  arranged  with  gates  at  such  distances  apart  as  to  enclose  the  required 
volume,  whence  it  dropped  into  a  hopper  above  the  mixer, 

Proporttoning  by  Weight.  Attention  has  been  called  on  page  217  to 
the  fact  thai  not  only  cement,  but  also  sand,  stone,  and  gravel,  can  be  more 
accurately  proportioned  by  weighing  than  by  volume  measurement.  When 
a  large  amount  of  concrete  is  to  be  mixed,  it  is  possible  to  arrange  apparatus 
for  weighing  each  material  in  such  a  way  that  less  labor  will  be  required 
than  for  proportioning  by  voluoje.  The  first  cost  of  the  scales  may  often 
be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  accuracy  in  proportioning,  which 
permits  of  leaner  mixtures,  while  at  the  same  time  greater  uniformity  is 


In  view  of  these  facts,  the  authors  predict  that  engineers  will  gradually 
recognize  the  advantage  of  proportioning  by  weight.  In  most  cases  ex- 
cessive cost  may  prohibit  the  use  of  standard  scales,  but  if  the  materials 
are  accurately  screened  and  subdivided,  the  relative 'weights  of  each  on 
the  same  job  will  be  so  nearly  constant  that  the  weighing  can  be  performed 
by  a  simple  system  of  counterweights  and  levers.  With  properly  con- 
structed gates  to  the  bins  it  might  be  possible  to  arrange  for  their  auto- 
matic closing  after  the  required  weight  of  each  material  had  been  received 
in  the  hopper. 

Measurements  by  weight  are  employed  to  excellent  advantage  by  War- 
ren Brothers  Company  at  their  various  plants  where  the  materials,  which 
consist  of  stone,  sand,  and  binding  material,  are  prepared  for  their  bitu- 
minous macadam  pavement.  Eight  bins  containing  aggregates  of  different 
coarseness  drop  their  materials  through  gates  into  a  hopper  which  forms 
the  platform  of  the  scales  and  is  located  directly  above  the  mixer.  The 
scale-beam  is  compound,  with  as  many  arms  as  there  are  ingredients  to 
be  weighed,  and  each  of  the  arms  has  a  sliding  weight  and  a  stop  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  sliding  weight  can  be  moved  only  to  the  point  on  the  beam 
which  will  balance  the  required  weight  of  one  of  the  materials.    When  the 
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sliding  weights  are  all  at  zero  and  the  hopper  is  empty,  the  scale  balances. 
The  weight  on  one  of  the  arms  is  moved  out  by  the  laborer  who  operates 
the  apparatus  until  it  comes  to  the  stop  fixed  at  the  point  corresponding 
tfi  the  weight  of  the  material  to  be  used  from  a  certain  bin.  The  gate  of 
this  bin  is  opened,  and  the  material  allowed  to  run  into  the  hopper  until 
the  scale  balances.  The  weight  on  the  next  lever  is  then  slid  out,  and  the 
second  material  deposited  in  like  manner  upon  the  first.  When  all  the 
materials  are  thus  weighed,  the  entire  mass  is  dropfied  into  the  mixer  below. 
MeasniinK  Wator.  The  water  for  each  batch  of  concrete  should  be 
measured.  The  quantity  of  water  used  in  different  batches  must  be  varied 
occasionally  because  of  the  conditions  of  the  materials,  but  even  in  such 
cases  the  amount  can  be  regulated  best  by  measurement.  A  tank  with  a 
float  connected  with  an  indicator  on  the  outside  is  ea^ly  constructed. 

OONOKSTE  PLAHT8 

The  design  of  the  plant  for  handling  the  raw  materials  and  the  concrete 
usually  has  more  to  do  with  an  economical  production  than  the  type  of 
the  mixing  machine.  The  plant  should  be  drawn  or  sketched  on  paper 
and  accurate  estimates  made  of  its  cost  and  the  expense  of  operation,  so 
as  to  determine  whether  the  volume  of  concrete  is  sufficiently  large  to 
warrant  its  installation.  The  authors  have  occasionally  seen  expensive 
machinery,  which  could  not  be  readily  transported  to  another  job,  installed 
on  a  section  of  work  where,  because  of  the  small  total  volume  of  concrete 
and  on  account  of  its  dLslribution,  hand-mixing  was  really  more  economical. 

It  is  evident  that  the  arrangement  of  any  plant  must  be  determined  by 
local  conditions,  such  as  the  contour  of  the  ground,  the  distance  from 
which  the  raw  materials  are  transported,  and  the  class  of  construction. 
A  description  of  several  plants,  successful  and  economical  in  operation, 
may  afford  suggestions  for  other  work.  The  illustrations  are  intended  to 
sliovv  the  arrangement  of  the  gang  and  conveying  machinery  rather  than 
ihc  ty[)e  of  mixer. 

Platform  over  Hixer.  A  common  practice  with  mixers  of  various 
t\-pes,  where  the  conformation  of  the  ground  permits,  and  where  the 
quantity  to  be  laid  does  not  warrant  the  introduction  of  bins  or  machinery 
for  handling  the  aggregate,  is  to  locate  the  platform  for  measuring  materials 
directly  above  the  mixer.  When  ready  they  are  shoveled  through  a  hole 
in  the  planking  into  the  machine.  One  gang  of  men  can  measure  and 
spread  the  materials  for  a  batch  while  another  is  shoveling  It  in.  If  the 
mixer  is  run  as  a  batch  machine,  the  materials  may  be  measured  directly 
into  a  hop|>er  above  it. 
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A  satisfactory  arrangement  for  a  stationary  batch  mixer  is  illustrjiecl  in 
Fig,  90.  The  bin  above  the  hopper  is  divided  into  two  compartments  for 
the  sand  aad  stone,  and  these  are  measured  by  feeding  them  to  definite 
heights  in  the  hopper,  while  the  cement  is  dumped  into  the  chute  in  front. 


yard  Rotary  Batch  Mik 


Bnildlng  Oonstroction.  The  concrete  for  building  construction  may  l>e 
elevated  in  buckets  running  in  a  light  timber  frame  or  on  steel  guides  as 
shown  in  Fig.  91. 
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A  Oentesl  FUnt.  The  establishment  of  a  central  plant  from  which  the 
mixed  concrete  may  l>e  hauled  ti)  various  points  as  required  may  be  economi- 
cut  in  some  cities  or  large  towns.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,*  for  concrete,  and  is  employed  in  many  places  for  tar  and  asphalt 


Fig.  91.— .\utomatic  Dumping  Concrete  Elevator.  (See  p.  a6j.> 
paving.  The  plant  may  be  located  at  a  gravel  bank  or  stone  crusher, 
or  near  a  railroad  siding,  permanent  machinery  provided  which  will  mix 
the  concrete  at  a  much  lower  cost  than  could  be  done  by  hand-mixing, 
and  the  aincrete  hauled  in  carts  to  the  work  at  but  slightly  higher  cost 
than  the  hauling  of  the  dry  materials.  Most  Portland  cement  con- 
•EnjiuMTiiig  A'TO.,  M«rch  10,  1904,  p.  131. 
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(Tete  will  not  be  injured  (see  page  157)  if  laid  within  an  hour  or  two 
after  mixing. 

Ohorlestown  Bridgo  Pier.  An  economical  handling  of  materials  and 
,  concrete,  where  the  only  machinery  was  the  concrete  mixer,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  93,  which  illustrates  the  building  of  the  foundation  for  the  draw  pier 
of  the  Charlestown  Bridge,  Boston.*  The  gravel  and  sand  were  brought 
OR  scows  and  deposited  so  near  to  the  mixer  as  to  require  only  a  short 
throw  or  wheelbarrow  haul,  and  were  then  measured  by  shovelfuls,  as 
described  on  page  3S9-  Eight  wheelbarrow  men,  in  single  file,  conveyed 
the  concrete  from  the  paddle  miser,  which  is  shown  just  to  the  right  of 
the  central  mast,  along  the  circular  run,  then  on  to  the  turn-table  to  the 
chute  for  depositing  it  under  water.  The  entire  gang  consisled  of  some 
thirty-five  men,  and  when  working  steadily  they  laid  at  the  rate  of  about 
170  cubic  yards  of  concrete  in  ten  hours,  which  may  be  considered  a 
maximum  output  for  a  machine  of  this  character,  the  more  usual  quantity 
being  from  75  to  100  cubic  yards  per  day  of  ten  hours.  The  method  of 
depositing  concrete  from  the  chute  is  described  on  page  303. 

Harvard  8tadlimt.f  At  the  Harvard  Stadium  the  builders,  the  Aber- 
thaw  Construction  Company,  erected  a  movable  tower  on  each  side  of 
the  site,  and  the  buckets  of  concrete  and  the  seat  slabsj  were  then  taken 
from  cars  and  conveyed  by  the  cable  suspended  between  the  towers  to 
the  point  where  they  were  needed. 

Ohieopee  BItw  Dam.  In  mixing  concrete  for  a  dam  across  the  Chic- 
opee  River  in  Massachusetts,  the  contractors  utilized  a  portion  of  ihe 
excavation  by  locating  their  mixer  against  a  bank  and  building  out  over 
it  a  covered  platform  containing  the  hopper  from  which  the  materials 
could  be  dropped  directly  into  the  mixer.  Stone  from  the  excavation  was 
crushed  and  elevated  to  storage  bins,  whence  it  was  hauled  by  carts  holding 
exactly  the  quantity  required  for  a  batch,  and  dumped  directly  into  the 
hopper  above  the  mixer.  The  sand  was  measured  and  wheeled  to  the 
hopper  in  an  iron  vehicle  consisting  of  a  bucket  set  on  two  large  wheels 
which  dumi>ed  into  the  hopper  by  rotating  on  its  axis.  The  cement  was 
emptied  on  top  of  the  sand.  One  batch  was  mixing  in  the  machine  while 
another  was  being  emptied  into  the  hopper,  and  thus  twenty  batches  could 
be  handled  per  hour.  The  concrete  was  dumped  from  the  mixer  into 
carts  which  conveyed  it  to  Ihe  dam. 

Oambrldga  Electric  Light  Station.    A   portable   mixing   plant   em- 

*Siith  Annual  Rcpotl  Boston  Trantit  Commiuion,  1900. 
■tS«  Fronlispirw, 
iSec  chipirr  niv. 
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ployed  on  the  Cambridge  (Mass.)  Electric  Light  Station  is  shown  in  Fig. 
93.  The  special  feature  of  the  arrangement  is  the  framework  containing 
the  mixer.  This  may  be  taken  up  by  the  derrick,  which  also  supiilies  it 
with  raw  materials,  and  moved  in  a  few  minutes  to  any  other  posiiioi 
within  derrick  swing,  so  that  the  concrete  can  be  dropped  from  ihe  mixei 
close  to  or  directly  upon  the  place  where  it  is  required. 

Eut    Boston    Ttumel.     For  measuring  materials  brought  in  cars  tn 
the  work,  the  contractors  for  one  of  the  entrance  sections  of  the  1-Jast 


Fui.   gj.-Ponable  Mixing  Plant.     {Seep.2ji.) 

Boston  Tunnel  employed  a  derrick  bucket.    The  stone  was  first  filled  in  - 
to  a  height  determined  by  a  gage,  then  the  sand  was  shoveled  on  top  of  it 
and  struck  off  with  a  different  gage,  and  finally  Ihe  required  number  of 
bags  of  cement  emptied  on  top  of  the  sand.    The  bucket  was  taken  by  a 
derrick  and  dumped  into  a  duplex  mixer. 

OMubridge  Bridge  Piera.  When  the  quantity  of  concrete  to  be  laid 
warrants  the  installation  of  the  necessary  machinery,  economy  requires 
that  the  stone  and  sand  shall  not  be  handled  at  all  by  laborers.  If  the 
Stone  is  crushed  on  the  spot,  it  may  be  raised  to  bins  above  the  mixer 
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by  bucket  devators  or  belt  conveyors,  while  a  similar  plan  for  elevating 
ihe  material  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  followed  where  gravel  is 
used.  In  building  the  substructure  of  the  Cambridge  Bridge,  Boston, 
Mass.,*  the  concrete  plant  v/as  located  on  a  pier  resting  on  piles.  The 
gravel  for  the  concrete  was  dredged  from  the  harbor  and  dumped  from 
stows  Into  the  water  close  to  the  pier.  An  "orange  f>eel"  bucket,  operated 
from  a  dredging  machine  on  a  scow,  lifted  the  gravel,  and  dropped  it  into 
a  hopper  whence  it  ran  by  gravity  upon  the  combination  inclined  screen 
described  on  page  240,  which  separated  the  sand,  pebbles,  and  the  coan;c 
waste  material.  Bucket  elevators  raised  the  sand  and  pebbles  to  bins 
above  the  mixer,  and  from  the  bins,  which  were  V-shaped,  the  materials 
fell  by  gravity  Into  the  measuring  hoppers.  These  were  arranged  in  two 
sets,  an  essential  requirement  for  maximum  output,  so  that  one  batch 
could  be  measured  while  another  was  being  dropped  into  the  mixer.  The 
barrels  of  cement  were  brought  from  the  cement  shed  by  a  horizontal 
endless  chain,  opened  on  the  ground  under  the  mixer,  and  then  three 
barrels,  enough  for  one  batch,  were  raised  at  one  time  by  a  bucket  elevator 
to  one  of  the  hoppers  over  the  mixer. 

WillUmsbiiTg  Bridge  Pi«r.  A  method  of  measuring  the  materials  in 
cars  was  adopted  in  building  one  of  the  anchorages  of  the  East  River 
Bridge,  New  York.  The  cement  and  sand  were  stored  in  bins,  and  fell 
by  gravity  into  cars  whose  capacities  were  equal,  respectively,  to  the  volume 
of  stone  and  sand  required  for  a  batch.  Between  the  tracks  upon  which 
these  cars  ran  were  two  holes  in  the  ground  into  each  of  which  could  be 
lowered  a  box  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  one  batch  of  the  broken  stone,  sand, 
and  cement.  By  tipping  the  measuring  car  the  broken  stone  wab  dumped 
into  the  box,  the  sand  fell  from  another  car  through  a  trap  door,  and  the 
cement  was  dumped  in  from  the  bags.  After  filling,  the  box  was  raised 
by  a  derrick  and  dumped  into  the  mixer.  ' 

Parslppany  Dik«.  An  endless  rubber  belt  furnishes  an  excellent  means 
for  handling  concrete  raw  materials  In  a  stationary  plant.  The  width 
of  the  belt  should  be  not  less  than  18  inches  and  the  slope  no  greater  than 
about  23°,  which  corresponds  to  2^  feet  horizontal  to  one  foot  vertical. 
Idlers  for  giving  the  proper  V-shape  to  the  belt  vrere  placed  at  proi)er  inter- 
vals. 

The  plan  in  Fig.  94,  page  27z,  shows  the  design  by  Mr.  William  B. 
Fuller  of  a  plant  used  at  the  Parsippany  Dike  of  the  Jersey  City  \^'ater 
Supply  Co.,  N.  J.    The  sand  was  brought  to  the  bins  and  the  stone  to 

*For  full  discripuiwi  tee  article  hj  Sinford  E.  Thompwrn  in  Engiaitriiit  Neua,  Ocl.  \7,  1901, 
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the  crusher  in  wagons.  A  belt  conveyor  delivered  the  crushed  stone  to 
the  bins.  At  the  outlet  of  each  bin  a  measuring  hopper  (shown  in  a 
detail  section,  in  Fig.  94),  containing  about  8  cubic  feet,  received  the 
sand  or  stone  from  the  bin,  and  at  the  ring  of  a  bell  the  proper 
quantity  of  each  material  for  one  batch  of  concrete  was  dropped  upon 
the  conveying  belt.  The  cement  was  emptied  from  bags  on  top  of  the 
Kand  and  stone  as  they  were  carried  past  the  cement  shed.  The  bin 
over  the  mixer  had  two  hoppers.  As  soon  as  a  batch  was  delivered 
to  hopper  No.  i,  the  bell  was  rung  again  and  another  batch  started  into 
hopper  No  2,  and  while  this  wa.s  filling  No.  1  batch  was  dumped  into 
the  mixer. 


Fig.  95.    Mixing  plant  at  Painesville  Bridge.     (See  p.  275.) 

Blackwell's  Island  Bridge  Pisri.  At  a  plant  of  somewhai  similar  He 
sign  built  for  the  piers  of  the  Blackwell's  Island  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  the  sand 
and  stone  were  measured  in  cars  running  on  a  track  below  the  bins,  so  that 
they  could  be  moved  from  one  gate  to  another  and  discharged  at  any 
point  through  trap  doors  on  to  the  belt  between  the  rails.  The  stone  was 
carried  up  from  the  crusher  by  another  bell  lo  the  top  of  the  bins,  where 
it  fell  off  the  belt  on  to  an  inclined  screen,  and  rolled  into  a  bin,  while 
the  dust,  passing  through,  dropped  on  to  another  short  belt  which  carrietl 
it  to  another  bin  to  be  used  as  sand. 
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J«rome  Park  EeMrroir  *  During  the  construction  of  the  reservoir  at 
Jerome  Park,  New  York  City,  in  1906,  the  concretii^  of  the  large  bottom 
and  slope  areas  was  systematically  arranged  by  using  a  number  of  medium 
sized  rotary  batch  mixers,  each  with  a  separate  gang  with  wheelbarrows. 
The  mixers  were  moved  from  time  to  time. 

OluJmette  Docks  at  New  Orleuia.t  The  concrete  for  the  slip  walls  of 
the  Chaimette  Docks,  New  Orleans,  was  handled  and  mixed  by  a  portable 
plant  on  standard  gage  tracks,  consisting  of  a  flat  car  with  a  a-cubic  yard 
ho]»per  at  each  end  which  supplied  sand  and  gravel  to  inclined  belt  con- 
veyors. These  dischaiged  into  a  3<ubic  yard  hopper  with  an  undercut 
gate  placed  above  a  j-cubic  yard  rotary  mixer  at  the  center  of  the 
car.  Cement  was  supplied  the  mixer  by  hand  from  a  storage  platform 
on  the  side  of  the  car,  and  water,  from  a  pipe  laid  along  the  wall  with  hose 
connection  at  convenient  inlervab. 

PaJnasTille  Bridge.  A  uni(|ue  method  of  handling  concrete  at  the 
Painesville  Bridge  of  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  R.  R.,  completed  in  1909,  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  95.  Concrete  waselevuted  in-towersat  eachend  of  the  bridge 
and  flowed  in  movable  s|)outs  by  gravity  to  place. 


Fig.  96.— Two-wheeled  Concrete  Cor.    (S«w  p.  ajj.) 
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CHAPTER    XV 
DEPOSITING  CONCRETE 

The  actual  handling  and  placing  of  the  concrete  after  it  has  been  mixed, 
and  the  construction  of  fonns  for  ordinary  mass  work,  are  treated  in  this 
chapter.  Forms  for  building  construction  and  conduit  construction  are 
illustrated  in  subsequent  chapters  on  these  subjects. 

Since  the  introduction  of  concrete  into  engineering  construction,  the 
opinions  of  engineers  regarding  the  best  methods  of  placing  it  have  com- 
pletely changed.  For  water-tight  work  or  for  the  strongest  construction 
it  is  now  recognized  that  the  concrete  should  resemble  as  nearly  as  possible 
one  single  solid  mass  of  stone  with  no  joints,  and  it  is  the  usual  practice, 
although  not  universal,  to  specify  a  "quaking,"  jelly-like  consistency, 
while  many  authorities  go  still  further  and  require  water  enough  to  be 
"mushy"  or  sloppy.  Formerly,  for  all  classes  of  work,  concrete  was 
mixed  but  slightly  more  moist  than  damp  earth  and  laid  in  alternate  blocLs 
6  to  12  inches  thick.  Then,  after  hardening,  the  forms  were  removed, 
and  the  spaces  between  filled  in. 

HAHDLIHa  AHD  TBAHSPORTDTa  OONOBETK 

In  handling  and  transporting  concrete,  it  is  essential  to  prevent  the 
separation  of  the  stones  from  the  mortar.  In  hand-mixed  concrete, 
especially  for  thin  walls  requiring  the  stuff  to  be  carried  in  buckets,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  allow  the  stones  to  separate  on  the  mixing  platform  so 
that  a  lot  of  them  fall  together  when  cleaning  up  the  last  shovelfuls. 

With  the  modern  slow-setting  cement,  and  in  view  of  [he  accepted  belief 
that  some  time  may  elapse  after  mixing  without  injury  to  the  work,  there 
is  less  difficulty  than  formerly  in  handling  the  concrete,  and  it  can  be  readily 
transported  to  a  considerable  distance.  Moreover,  a  wet  mixture  is  much 
easier  to  handle,  because  the  stones  do  not  so  readily  separate  from'  the 

The  usual  vehicle  for  transporting  hand-mixed  concrete  is  a  wheel- 
barrow. For  machine-mixed  concrete,  derricks  are  suitable  if  the  mass  is 
concentrated  near  the  mixer,  otherwise  cars  running  on  a  track,  or  in  some 
cases  wagons,  afford  a  means  of  conveyance.  A  combination  of  car  and 
derrick  work  is  readily  effected  by  using  flat  cars  with  derrick  buckets  or 
trays  upon  them.     Galvanized  iron  buckets  are  sometimes  useful  when 
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building  by  hand  a  high,  thin  wall.  A  bucket  elevator  is  a  poor  contrivance 
for  elevating  concrete.  The  mortar  sticks  to  the  buckets  and  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  concrete  separate  as  it  is  thrown  from  them. 

Volnmo  uid  Weight  of  Loom  Ooncreta.  The  volume  and  weight  of 
loose  concrete  is  of  importance  in  designing  the  implements  or  vehicles  for 
transporting  it  and  in  estimating  the  quantities  which  can  be  handled  under 
different  conditions.  The  weight  of  well-proportioned  concrete  after 
setting,  as  stated  on  page  3,  generally  ranges  from  143  to  155  lb.  per  cubic 
foot.  When  green,  it  will  weigh,  after  ramming,  slightly  more  than  this, 
say  from  150  to  160  lb.  The  weight  per  cubic  foot  loose,  that  is,  in  the 
vehicle  which  transports  it  from  the  mixer  to  place,  depends  largely  upon 
the  consistency.  If  mixed  very  wet,  it  will  settle  down  lo  very  nearly 
the  volume  it  has  after  it  is  placed,  perhajis  within  5'^^  of  it;  but  if  of  dry 
consistency,  the  volume  of  the  rammed  mass  is  apt  to  be  as  much  as  25% 
less,  than  the  loose.  A  fair  average  weight  of  loose  concrete  may  tte  es- 
limated,  then,  at  about  140  lb.  per  cubic  foot,  or  1.9  tons  \ier  cubic  yard, 
when  mixed  wet,  and  120  lb.  per  cubic  foot,  or  1.6  tons  per  cubic  yard, 
when  mixed  Aiy.  The  weights  and  volumes  vary,  of  course,  with  the  pro- 
portions used  in  the  mixture  and  the  s|>ccific  gravity  of  the  stone  in  the 
aggregate,  but  for  rough  estimates  these  figures  are  sufficiently  accurate. 
The  volumes  of  loose  mixed  concrete  required  for  a  cubic  yard  of  rammed 
concrete,  based  on  the  above  percentages,  are  a8  cu.  ft.  of  a  very  wet 
mixture  and  36  cu.  ft.  of  a  dr>-  mixture. 

The  volume  of  concrete  contained  in  an  iron  wheelbarrow  load  of  average 
siae  is  r.9  cu.  ft.  place  measurement.  A  larfje  load  is  about  2.2  cu.  ft. 
place  measurement.  Special  concrete  barrows  are  als<i  made  with  a  capacity 
up  ti),  6  cu.  ft.  (see  Fig.  96,  p.  275).     Further  data  is  given  in  Chapter  1. 

.■\ -single  cart  on  ordinary-  construction  roads  will  carry  about  half  a 
batch  of  concrete  of  average  proportions,  which  may  be  assumed  as  i 
barrel  cement  to  2^  barrels  sand  to  5  barrels  stone,  while  with  a  properly 
constructed  cart  which  will  not  overflow  or  leak,  50%  mere  than  this,  or 
about  three-quarters  of  a  batch,  can  be  drawn  over  macadam  and  paved 
streets. 

DIPOSITINa  OONORETE  ON  LAND 

The  methods  which  may  be  selected  for  depositing  concrete  depend 
largely  upon  its  consistency.  If  mixed  wet,  it  can  be  dropped  vertically 
to  any  depth  or  passed  through  an  inclined  trough  or  chute.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  stones  in  a  dry  mixture,  that  is,  of  damp  earth  consistency,  will 
separate  from  the  mortal  on  the  slightest  provocation. 

To  prevent  the  ingredients  separating  when  passing  down  an  incline,  if 
the  mixture  is  not  plastic  enough  to  prevent  the  stones  running  away  from 
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the  mortar,  a  pipe  with  a  hopper  top  and  composed  of  two  or  more  tete- 
scopiiig  sections  about  15  inches  in  diameter  is  often  emplojed.  In  such 
a  case,  the  pipe  must  be  often  moved  or  the  material  shoveled  away  imme- 
diately, to  prevent  its  forming  a  high  cone.  Sometimes  it  is  convenient  to 
run  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe  into  a  hopper  with  a  gate  at  its  mouth,  sc  that 
the  concrete  may  be  drawn  out  into  a  vehicle,  while  the  pipe  and  hopper 
are  kept  continually  full.* 
The  illustration  in  Fig.  97   shows  at  how  flat  a  slope  concrete  of  very 


t'Ui.    97.— Depositing  Concrete  through  a  Trough.     (Set  p.»T&) 

wet  consistency  will  run  through  an  open  trough.  The  picture  is  an 
actual  construction  photograph  of  the  Jersey  City  Water  Supply  Con 
duit,  and  shows  the  concrete  flowing  directly  from  the  mixer  to  the 
crown  of  the  arch.  Mr.  William  B.  Fuller,  the  engineer,  states  that 
when  the  concrete  is  mixed  of  exactly  the  consistency  he  likes,  it  will 
easily  run  through  an  iron  trough  15  inches  wide  by  4  inches  deep,  set  on 
a  slope  of  8  feet  horizontal  to  i  foot  vertical. 

For  water-tight  work  or  for  maximum  strength  the  concrete  should  be 
•EW^iVf  i^i  .v™..  Dfc.  15, 1901,  p.  «7 
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placed  so  as  to  form  a  monolith.    To  do  this  on  a  large  structure  two  or 
three  shifts  are  employed  in  twenty^four  hours,  so  that  no  portion  of  the 
mass  commences  to  set  until  fresh  concrete  has  been  laid  on  top  of  it.     In 
a  large  reservoir  wall  at  Little  Falls,  New  Jersey,  built  en  musse  to  sustain 
40  feet  head  of  water,  the  only  point  where  the  moisture  appeared  on  the 
surface  was  at  a  layer  where  the  work  was  stopped  for  one  hour  at  noon. 
In  most  struc- 
tures it  is  pos- 
sible to  divide 
the  work  into 
sections,    each 
of  which  is  a 
raonolit  h  . 
Monolithic 
construe  don  is 
necessary   for 
column  s,beams 
and  6oors. 

A  tipping  car 
for  conveying 
concrete  on  a 
track  and 
dumping  it  into 
place  is  shown 
in  Fig.  98. 

Inalhinwali 
or  a  structure 
requiring  espe- 
cial care,  such  Fio.  9S.      Dumping  Car.      {Seep.  279.) 
as   a    tank,   it 

may  be  advisable  to  shovel  the  concrete  from  the  wheelbarrows.  Stones 
which  tend  to  separate  can  be  thus  mixed  in  with  the  mortar  in  the  wheel- 
barrow and  a  very  thin  layer  formed  in  the  molds,  so  that  even  if  the 
concrete  is  mixed  very  thin  the  mortar  cannot  run  oft  from  the  stones. 

00N8ISTEN0T  OF  OONCRETS 

The  terms  for  specifying  the  consistency,  or  degree  of  plasticity,  of 
fieshlv  mixed  concrete  are  variously  used  by  different  engineers.    In  this 
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treatise  the  term  dry  mixture  is  applied  to  concrete  of  the  consistency  of 
damp  earth,  from  which  the  water  rises  to  the  surface  only  after  prolonged 
ramming,  and  then  simply  in  a  glistening  film.  A  medium  or  quaking 
mixture  means  a  tenacious,  jelly-like  consistency,  which  shakes  on  ramming. 
A  very  wet  or  mushy  mixture  is  one  which  will  not  supixirt  the  weight  of 
a  man  and  into  which  an  ordinary  rammer  will  sink  of  its  own  weight; 
it  will  run  oft  a  shovel  unless  shoveled  very  quickly,  and  will  spread  out 
and  settle  to  a  level  surface  after  wheeling  about  25  feet  in  a  wheelbarrow. 

The  proper  consistency,  or  wetness,  of  concrete  is  a  disputed  point  among 
ei^neers,  some  still  holding  to  the  very  dry  mixture,  while  others  prefer 
one  nearly  as  liquid  as  grout.  .\s  a  result  of  a  series  of  tests  and  of  prac- 
tical experience,  the  authors  advocate  ^■arj'ing  the  consistency  according 
to  the  claiis  of  work,  and  present  the  following  general  conclusions: 

Medium  or  quaking  concrete  is  adapted  for  ordinar}'  mas.'s  con- 
crete, such  as  foundations,  heavy  walls,  large  arches,  piers,  and  abutments. 

Very  -wet  or  mushy  cotirrele  Is  suitable  for  rubble  concrete  and  for  re- 
inforced concrete,  such  us  thin  building  walls,  columns,  floors,  conduits, 
and  tanks. 

Dry  concrete  may  be  employed  in  dry  locations  for  mass  foundations 
which  must  withstand  severe  compressive  strain  within  ()ne  month  after 
placing,  provided  it  is  carefully  spread  in  layers  not  over  6  inches  thick  and 
is  thoroughly  rammed. 

The  experiments  of  the  authors  show  that  while  drj-  concrete,  very 
carefully  mixed  and  rammed,  Is  stronger  on  short  time  tests,  medium 
mixtures  will  attain  nearly  equal  strength  in  six  months'  time.  One  of 
the  arguments  against  verj-  dry  mixtures  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a 
uniform  consistency.  Occasional  batches  will  invariably  be  ttx>  dry,  and 
it  is  impossible  with  ordinary  care  in  placing  and  ramming  to  avoid  visible 
voids  or  pockets  of  stone  which  form  weak  places  and  allow  the  penetra- 
tion of  water. 

The  1903  specifications  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  and 
Maintenance-of-Way  Association  are  as  follows: 

The  concrete  shall  be  of  such  consistency  that  when  dumped  in  place 
it  will  not  require  tamping;  it  shall  be  spaded  down  and  tamped  sufficiently 
to  level  off  and  will  then  quake  freely  like  jelly,  and  be  wet  enough  on  top 
to  require  the  use  of  rubber  boots  by  the  workmen. 

A  very  wet  mixture  is  more  suitable  for  rubble  concrete  or  concrete 
rubble  because  the  lai^  stones  more  readily  settle  into  place  and  bed 
themselves.     In  thin  walls  very  wet  concrete  can  be  more  easily  "joggled" 
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into  position  so  as  to  conform  to  the  molds  and  give  a  smooth  surface. 
The  use  of  a  mixture  sufficiently  wet  to  flow  under  and  around  metal  rein- 
forcement has  been  found  by  Prof.  Charles  L.  Norton  (see  p.  3'8)  to  be 
one  of  the  essentials  for  the  preservation  of  the  metal. 

Stone  pockets  may  occur  even  with  ver>'  wet  concrete  because  of  the 
mortar  running  away  from  the  stones.  This  may  appear  an  imaginary 
danger  to  many  users  of  concrete  who  have  never  employed  a  very  wet 
consistency,  but  the  authors  have  seen  concrete  mixed  with  too  much  water, 
which  after  setting  and  the  removal  of  the  forms  had  the  appearance  (rf 
ijeing  mixed  too  dry.  In  their  opinion,  however,  the  limit  of  wetness  for 
many  classes  of  work  is  not  reached  until  there  is 
so  much  water  that  with  ordinar>'  care  in  hand- 
mixing  it  cannot  be  made  to  incorporate  with  the 
other  materials. 

RAHHnrO  OR  PVBDLIHa 

The  method  of  compacting  the  concrete  ot 
forcing  out  the  air  after  placing,  and  the  kind 
of  tools  to  employ  for  this,  depend  upon  the  con- 
sistency of  the  material. 

In  concrete  mixed  with  a  small  amount  of  water 
the  thickness  of  layers  is  usually  specified  at  6  to 
lo  inches,  the  former  being  the  most  common,  but 
with  a  very  wet  or  mushy  concrete  12  to  15 
'."j  'ln[     inches  may  l)e   placed   at   once,  the  chief  object 

being    to   ex[>el    bubbles  of  air  by  puddling  or 

Hp-j  joggling.  In  using  verj-  wet  concrete  there  is 
danger  of  loo  much  ramming,  which  results  in 
tic.  9-; -Rammwsfor  '^edging  the  stones  together  and  forcing  the  finer 
Dry  Concrete.  {See  material,  the  sand  and  cement,  to  the  surface. 
The  style  of  rammers  ordinarily  used  for  dry 
mixed  or  medium  concrete  are  similar  to  the  forms  shown  in  Fig.  99. 
The  style  on  the  left  of  the  figure  is  the  ordinary'  type,  and  on  the  right 
is  a  style  convenient  for  use  close  to  the  forms. 

The  rammer  shown  In  Fig.  100,  page  28*,  which  weighs  about  8 
pounds,  is  the  design  of  Mr.  William  B.  Fuller  for  very  wet  or  mushy 
concrete.  The  handle  may  be  lengthened,  as  shown,  by  screwing  a  pipe 
coupling  on  to  the  wood. 

A  "post-hole"  tamping  bar  with  iron  shoe,  shown  in  Fig.  101,  has  been 
successfully  used  li>-  the  authors  for  mushy  concrete.     A  piece  of  3  by 
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3-inch  studding  cut  to  the  required  length  and  smoothed  oS  SO  as  to  be 
readily  grasped  by  the  hands  is  also  a  serviceable  tool. 

A  pneumatic  rammer  built  on  the  principle  of  a 
fl  pneumatic  riveting  machine,  as  illustrated  in  Fig. 

H  I03,  has  been  used  upon  dry  mixed  concrete  with 

9  fair  success. 

Mr.  Rafter  and  Mr.  Daniel  F.  Fulton  have  de- 
signed a  rammer  based  on  the  prindpte  of  the  steam 
drill  which  is  arranged  upon  a  traveling  carriage 
resting  upon  cross  girders  which  run  on  tracks.  A 
speed  of  from  400  to  600  strokes  per  minute  may  be 
I       yi"**  maintained   with  from  4   to    5  horse-power.     For 

ramming  street  pavements,  it  should  cover  600  to 
800  linear  feet  of  a  street  30  to  40  feet  wide. 
Mr.  Clarence  R.  Neher,  an  advocate  of  wet  con- 
I  TT^  Crete,  replies  to  an  inquiry  of  the  authors  in  regard  to 

KM        rammers,  as  foUows: 


I  am  governed  so  much  by  conditions  that  I  use 

'?''l  Idl'.l  no  standard  lool,  the  principle  being  to  use  a  wedge- 

'■'*"  shaped  rammer  of  some  kind.    For  the  face  of  Uie 

"^  Mu^°    'c"""*\*'"  ^^^^  nothing  appears  much  better  than  a  common 

(5ee/  iRij"'^'*^  Spade.  This  is  useful  in  pushing  back  stones  thai 
have  separaied  from  the  mass,  and  also  can  be  used 
to  select  the  softer  and  finer  portions  of  the  mass 
and  place  at  ihe  face,  while  working  the  spade  up 
and  down  along  the  face  until  it  is  thoroughly 
filled.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  pry  with  the 
spade,  as  it  will  spring  the  form  outward  unless  ex- 
cessively strong. 

In  narrow  forms  where  a  man  cannot  stand  in  the 
concrete,  a  piece  of  2-inch  by  3-inch  scantling, — 
with  Ihe  upper  portion  rounded  to  make  a  con- 
venient grip  and  the  lamping  end  wedge-shaped, 
—  of  a  length  determined  by  the  depth  of  the  form, 
is  convenient  and  cheap. 

In  heavy  mass  work  I  prefer  this  same  form  of 
rammer  to  the  ordinary  type,  and  thoroughly  in- 
corporate the  different  deposits  tt^ether,  avoiding  as 
much  as  possible  a  smooth,  flat  finish,  so  frequently 
insisted  on.  I  consider  the  use  of  the  term  "layers" 
as  describing  just  what  you  do  not  want.  I  deposit 
as  much  concrete  in  a  form  as  the  rammer  will 
liencirate  and  enter  into  the  deposit  below.    The 
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amount  will  thus  be  governed  bv  !he  size  of  the  laua  and  method  of 
filling. 

In  elevator  foundations  we  have  filled  columns  3  feet  by  11  feet  by  aafeet 
high  in  five  hours,  dumping  14  cubic  feet  at  a  time,  and  not  trimming,  but 
shoving  the  rammer  through  the  mass.    The  work  is  absolutely  free  from 

Lftbor  of  lUmmlng.  The  number  of  men  required  for  leveling  und 
ramming  concrete  de|>en(is  upon  the  thickness  of  the  wall  and  ihe  con- 
sistency of  the  mass. 

In  the  table  of  concrete  data 
in  Chapter  I,  page  9,  we  have 
specified  11  cubic  yards  as  the 
work  of  an  average  man  in  ten 
hours,  including  both  leveling 
the  material  as  it  is  dumped  from 
barrows  and  the  actual  ram- 
ming. This  figure  is  based 
up>nn  actual  records  of  a  large 
numljer  of  jobs  where  the 
concrete  was  laid  of  the  medium 
consistency  most  commonly 
employed  in  ordinary  mass 
work.  Similarly,  a  large  day's 
work  is  placed  at  16  cutnc 
yards.  Mr.  George  W.  Raiter 
writes  the  authors  that  4  cubic 
yards  is  about  an  average  day's 
work  for  an  Italian  laborer  on 
dry  mixed  concrete.  Mr.  Neher 
estimates  for  ordinary  conditions 
JO  to  IS  cubic  yards  of 
wet  concrete  per  man  per  day 
with  an  average  of  about  12 
cubic  yards  per  ten-hour  day.  Mr.  Fuller,  who  employs  a  still  wetter 
mixture,  considers  25  to  50  cubic  yards  a  day's  work  for  a  man  jog- 
gling- 

On  the  author's  basis  of  11  cubic  yards  per  day,  the  average  cost  of 
levehng  and  ramming  mass  concrete  wilh  labor  at  $150  per  day,  allowing 
'or  superintendence  and  contractor's  profit,  is  about  18  cents  per  cubic 
yard.     For  a  4  or  6-inrh  wall  the  cost  may  h"  two  or  three  times  this  figure. 
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BONDIHO  OLD  AKD  RW  OONORKTE 

In  a  foundation  or  other  structure  where  the  strain  is  chiefly  compres- 
sive, the  surface  of  the  concrete  laid  on  the  previous  day  should  be  cleaned 
and  wet,  but  no  other  precaution  is  necessary.  Joints  in  walls  or  in  other 
locations  liable  to  tensile  stress  are  coated  with  mortar,  which  should  be 
richer  in  cement  than  the  mortar  in  the  concrete,  proportions  i:  a  being 
commonly  used. 

Some  engineers  spread  the  cement  dry  upon  the  wetted  surface  of  the 
old  concrete,  while  others  make  it  into  a  mortar;  the  latter  method  is 
necessary  in  many  cases  to  seal  the  joints  between  the  top  of  the  old  concrete 
and  the  bottom  of  the  raised  forms. 

The  adhesive  strength  of  cement  or  concrete  is  much  less  than  its  co- 
hesive strength,  hence  in  building  thin  walls  (or  a  tank  or  other  work  which 
must  be  water-tight,  the  only  sure  method  is  to  lay  the  structure  as  a 
monolith,  that  is,  without  joints.  If  the  wall  is  to  withstand  water  pressure 
and  cannot  he  built  as  a  monolith,  both  horizontal  and  vertical  joints  must 
be  iirst  thoroughly  cleaned  of  all  dirt  and  "laitance"  or  powderj-  scum, 
wet,  and  then  covered  with  a  very  thin  layer  of  either  neat  cement  or  i :  i 
mortar,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work.  As  an  added  precaution, 
one  or  more  square  or  V-shaped  sticks  of  timber,  say  4  or  6  inches  on  an 
edge,  may  be  imbedded  in  the  surface,  or  placed  vertically  at  the  end  of  a 
section,  of  the  last  mass  of  concrete  laid  each  day.  In  some  instances 
large  stones  have  been  partially  imbedded  in  the  mass  at  night  for  doweling 
the  new  work  next  day. 

In  the  New  York  Subway,  work  was  commenced  with  no  provision  for 
bonding  horizontal  layers,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  more  or  less  seepage 
occurred,  and  in  one  case  where  a  large  arch  was  torn  down  the  division 
line  between  two  days'  work  was  distinctly  seen.  Accordingly,  at  the  end 
of  each  day's  concreting  a  tonguc-and -grooved  joint  was  formed  by  a 
piece  of  timber  4  inches  square  partly  imbedded  in  the  top  layer.  This 
was  removed  before  resuming  work. 

Roughening  the  surface  after  ramming  or  before  placing  the  new  layer 
will  aid  in  bonding  the  old  and  new  concrete. 

Acid*  is  sometimes  used  for  cleaning  and  roughening  the  surface  of  the 
set  concrete.  The  acid  must  be  thoroughly  washed  off  before  placing  the 
new  concrete  or  mortar. 

In  reinforced  concrete,  joints  should  be  made  so  as  to  least  affect  the 
strength.  In  columns,  joints  should  be  made  at  lower  surface  of  girder  or 
at  bottom  of  haunch,  if  any.  In  a  floor  system,  or  in  reinforced  walls  resist- 
ing pressure,  it  is  best  to  make  the  joints  perpendicular  to  the  surfaces  at 
or  near  the  center  of  the  span. 

*S«  U.  S.  Letten  Patent  Nn.  ^00941. 
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GOMTKACnOH  JOINTS 

Temperature  changes  are  apt  to  produce  contraction  in  concrete  in  air 
because  in  temperate  climates  most  concrete  is  laid  during  the  warm 
seasoQ.  Moreover,  it  is  generally  recognized  that  while  setting  and  hard- 
ening in  air,  concretes  and  mortars  contract  for  a  period. 

It  is  probable  that  this  contraction  may  be  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the 
cooling  of  the  cement,  which  when  setting  attains  a  high  temperature.* 
This  is  further  evidenced  Vty  the  fact  that  cracks  in  a  thin  building  wall, 
4  or  6  inches  thick,  ojien  up  within  a  few  weeks  after  being  placed,  while 
heavier  walls  may  nut  crack  for  several  months.  The  concrete  in  the 
interior  of  a  mass  like  a  large  dam  cuols  vety  slowly,  and  records  at  the 
Boonton,  N.  J.,  dam  indicate  that  the  contraction  cracks  continue  to 
increase  in  width  for  several  years.  The  interior  of  a  large  ma.ss  like 
this  is  but  slightly  affected  by  atmaspheric  changes,  and  the  cracks  are  but 
slightly  wider  in  winter  than  in  summer.  In  the  Boonlnn  Damf  no  cracks 
were  discovered  during  the  first  mnter,  but  in  the  second  and  third  winter 
seasons  numerous  vertical  cracks  developed.  During  the  fourth  and  fifth 
winters  all  these  cracks  re-opened,  but  no  new  ones  ai>peared.  It  was 
noticed  that  the  cracks  which  were  largest  during  one  winter  might  be 
smaller  the  next,  and  \k  exceeded  in  width  by  s<)me  which  were  smaller  the 
previous  season.  Approximate  measurements  gave:  seventeen  main  cracks, 
2.5  inches;  sixteen  smaller  cracks  averaging  ^  inch,  0.5  inch;  thirty-three 
half  cracks,  averaging  ^  inch,  0.5  inch;  with  a  sum  total  of  3,5  inches  for 
a  length  of  2150  feet  of  masonry.  The  main  cracks  occurred  at  quite 
regular  intervals  of  about  100  feet  except  near  the  ends  of  the  dam.  It  was 
apparent  that  proportionally  more  cracks  developed  in  ihat  portion  of  the 
dam  in  which  the  masonry  was  laid  during  the  warmer  months. 

Special  measurements. made  U|>on  a  retaining  wall  along  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad  tracks  at  Newton  Highlands,  showed  that  for  a  length  of 
wall  of  673  feet  the  total  contraction  for  a  given  period  amounted  to  1 A  inches. 
The  range  of  temperature  of  the  wall  during  this  time  was  about  30°, 
which  corresponds  closely  to  the  theoretical  range  necessary  to  produce 
the  contractions,  for  assuming  the  coefficient  of  ex[»unsii)n  fo  be  0.0000055, 
as  given  on  a  succeeding  page,  the  range  should  be  31^°. 

Measurements  were  made  by  one  of  ihe  authors  of  widths  of  opening  of 
contraction  joints  in  a  long  warehouse  in  Cincinnati,  and  found  t()  agree 
almost  exactly  with  that  which  would  be  e-xpected  by  the  range  in  temperature. 

In  an  ordinary  wall,  if  no  cracks  occur  after  nine  months'  setting  there 
is  apt  to  be  no  further  danger,  although  after  joints  once  form  they  will 
vary  in  width  with  the  variations  in  temperatures. 

•Ste  p»ge  130. 
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Contraction  in  concrete  walb  is  provided  for  by  forming  joints  at  intervals 
to  divide  the  wall  into  separate  sections,  and  confine  the  cracks  tostraight 
lines,  or  else  by  reinforcing  with  sufficient  steel  to  withstand  shrinkage.  The 
use  of  steel  reinforcement  is  treated  under  Retaining  Walls  in  Chapter  XXVI, 

Joints  in  vertical  walls  may  be  made  dmply  by  placing  a  temporary  dam 
between  the  molds  to  remain  until  the  ciHicrete  has  set,  when  it  is  removed 
and  the  next  section  is  filled  in.  To  be  sure  of  clear-cut  cracks,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  insert  non-adhesive  material,  as  indicated  below.  In  a 
reinforced  wall  rods  may  be  run  through  holes  in  the  dam  if  it  is  desired  to 
tie  the  two  sections  together.  If  the  old  work  has  thoroughly  set  and  the 
rods  project  only  a  few  inches  into  the  new,  the  adhedon  between  the  old 
and  new  work  will  be  so  slight  that  a  joint  which  will  open  as  the  concrete 
shrinks  will  be  formed  at  the  desired  point.  For  bonding  the  two  sections, 
a  V-shaped  groove  may  be  molded  into  the  part  first  laid,  or  alternate  courses 
may  be  lapped  or  toothed  out. 

As  a  rule  only  contraction  joints  need  to  be  provided,  dnce  expanaon 
merely  compresses  the  concrete.  Sometimes,  however,  as  in  a  long  wall 
with  recesses  or  in  a  reservoir  floor  with  a  channel  in  the  middle,  the  expan- 
sion may  cause  a  break  at  the  angle.  In  such  cases,  water-tight  joints 
may  be  made  by  leaving  slits  about  ^-inch  wide  and  filling  them  with  a 
plastic  material,  one  of  the  best  for  this  purpose  beii^pureasphalt  of  medium 
hardness.  Lime  dust  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  asphalt.  Another 
way  of  forming  a  joint  is  to  insert  two  or  more  thicknesses  of  roofing  paper. 

Id  building  the  concrete  filter  tanks  at  Little  Falls,  N.  J.,  which  are 
15  by  24  feet  in  horizontal  area  and  rest  upon  concrete  girders,  the  walls 
of  adjoining  tanks  were  laid  on  different  days,  and  thus  kept  separate 
from  each  other.  Contraction  is  provided  for  in  each  tank  by  sloping 
the  ledges  on  which  its  walls  rest,  so  that,  in  case  of  contraction,  they  will 
slide  without  cracking. 

.\t  the  same  plant*  occasional  expansion  wells  or  vertical  openings  were 
built  the  enrire  height  of  the  40-foot  retaining  wall,  to  confine  cracks  to 
these  places,  and  later,  in  cold  weather,  when  the  cracks  were  furthest  open, 
these  wells  were  filled  with  concrete. 

From  practical  experience  it  appears  that  heavy  walls  require  fewer  con- 
traction joints  than  light  ones.  In  concrete  retaining  wall  constniciion  in 
(■hicago-f  joints  formed  every  50  or  60  feet  opened  up  quite  noticeably  in 
cold  weather.  Where  the  walls  were  of  small  cross-section  a  hair  crack 
appeared  half-way  between  the  joints,  tending  to  show  that  in  thin  walls 
joints  should  be  provided  about  every  30  feet. 

•  Traniictions  AmirinE  Sorirty  of  Civil  EnginHn,  Vol.  L,  p.  406. 

f'The  CoefHcient  of  Eipiiuion  of  Concrctr,"  Jnumil  Western  Societr  of  Engineen,  Vol.  VT. 
p.  549;  TCpublubed  in  Eaginttrinr  Nnvi.  Nn<'   ti.  imi.  d,  ^80. 
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By  properlydistributed  reinforcement,  cracks  may  be  made  so  small  as 
to  be  unnoticeable.     (See  Chapter  XXI.) 

The  Harvard  Stadium,  575  feet  in  net  length  or  1390  feet  measured 
around  the  U,  which  is  illustrated  in  our  frontispiece,  is  an  example  of  the 
possibility  of  providing  sufficient  steel  to  withstand  the  contraction  due  to 
hardening  and  temperature  changes. 

Prof.  William  D.  Pence,  by  very  careful  experiments  at  Purdue  Univer- 
Mty,  in  1899  to  1901,*  determined  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  concrete  in 
air  from  changes  of  temperature  to  be  0.0000055  P^^  ^^^  degree  Fahien- 
heit  He  experimented  with  Portland  cement  concrete  mixed  in  proportions 
1:2:4  broken  stone  and  1:2:4  gravel-  The  apparatus  was  designed  to 
ffve  extremely  accurate  results,  and  the  variation  in  the  coefficient  of  ex- 
pan^on  in  the  diSerent  tests  was  from  0.0000053  to  0.0000057  per  degree 
Fahrenheit.  Two  brands  of  Portland  cement  were  employed,  and  in  the 
broken  stone  concrete,  two  diSerent  stones.  The  average  result  for  the 
gravel  concrete  was  0.0000054  P^r  degree  Fahrenheit,  and  for  the  broken 
stone  concrete  0.0000055  P^""  degree  Fahrenheit.  Prof.  Pence  concludes 
that  "the  coefRcient  of  expansion  of  concrete  is  about  0.0000055  P^'  degree 
Fahrenheit.  (This  value  is  conveniently  remembered  as  five  zeros  fifty- 
five.)  ''  The  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  limestone  used  in  a  part  of  the 
tests  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  concrete  made  from  it.  Experimentsf 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Hallock  at  Columbia  University  gave  0.00000561 
as  coefficient  for  i  :  2  mortar  and  0.00000655  for  r  :  3  :  5  concrete.  Prof. 
Burr  calls  attention  to  the  similarity  of  this  to  the  coefficient  of  linear 
thermal  expansion  of  steel,  which  is  about  0.0000066  per  degree  Fahrenheit. 
This  fact  is  of  great  practical  value  to  the  engineer  in  the  construction  of 
reinforced  concrete  because  it  shows  that  the  concrete  and  steel  will  be 
similarly  affected  by  temperature  changes. 

A  coefficient  of  0.0000055  corresponds  to  a  contraction  of  J  inch  in  100 
feet  for  50°  Fahrenheit  fall  in  temperature. 

The  eflect  of  hardening  upon  the  volume,  although  less  definitely  de- 
termined, has  been  experimented  upon  by  Prof.  Bauschinger,^  of  Munich, 
and  Prof.  Geoige  F.  Swain,  [|  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
As  a  result,  the  Committee  on  Cements  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Ei^neers  in  1887  reached  the  following  conclusions:^ 

First.  Cement  mortars  hardening  in  air  diminish  in  linear  dimensions 
at  least  to  the  end  of  twelve  weeks,  and  in  most  cases  progressively. 

•"The  Cofffitifnt  of  Eipjnsion  of  Conaeu,''  Joura, 
p.  ;«i  republished  in  EngintirlKg  Ntas,  Nm-.  ir,  1901 
tBurr".  "M>teri»ls  of  Engineering."  190J,  p.  578. 
I  TriniittionB  Ameriein  Society  of  Ovil  Engiaeen,  Vol.  XV.  p.  71*. 
1  Truuicdoni  AmeHcan  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  II  J. 
f  Tnniacliont  AnMricia  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  Vnl  XVII.  p.  114 
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Second.    Cement  mortars  hardening  in  water  increase  in  like  r 
but  to  a  less  degree. 

Third.  The  contractions  and  expansions  arc  greatest  in  neat  cement 
mortars. 

Among  further  conclusions  of  the  committee  given  in  this  report  it  is 
stated  that  experiments  show  the  contraction  of  neat  cement  in  air  at  the 
end  of  twelve  weeks  to  be  from  0.14  to  o.52'(,andof  1:  i  mortar,  0.08 
to  0.17%.  Although  these  values  are  corroborated  by  Bauschinger's*  ex- 
periments on  Portland  cement  mortars,  the  results  of  which  also  indicate 
nearly  the  same  contraction  for  leaner  mortars  as  for  i:  i,  further  data 
upon  the  action  of  concrete  made  of  modern  Portland  cement  is  required 
before  accepting  the  figures  as  applicable  to  this.  Considfere+  pves  0.03% 
to  0.05%  shrinkage  for  lean  mortars  corresponding  to  a  contraction  of 
"bout  J  inch  in  a  wall  100  feet  long.  These  \arious  conclusions  show  that 
cracks  in  a  newly  laid  concrete  wall  are  due  in  part  to  contraction  in  setting. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  noticed  that  joints  open  up  in  new  concrete  before  it  has 
been  affected  by  external  temperature. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  action  during  hardening  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  temperature  of  the  atmasphere,  and  does  nol  vary  with  it, 
but  is  in  addition  to  the  effects  of  temperature  changes.  It  is  possible, 
however,  as  suggested  on  page  285,  that  the  shrinkage  ma\  be  due  in  par! 
to  the  cooling  down  from  the  heat  evoh'ed  when  the  cement  sets. 

FAOUia  OONCRETE  WALLS 

Kxposed  concrete  walls  had  best  not  be  plaslererf.  It  is  a  needless  ex- 
pense, and  the  results  In  variable  climates  are  unsatisfactory.  It  isdifiBcult 
to  apply  cement  mortar  uniformly  to  the  face  of  hardened  concrete,  and  it 
is  apt  to  crack  off  and  discolor,  especially  if  the  concrete  behind  it  is  porous 
enough  for  the  water  to  penetrate  it.  For  waterproofing  walls  not  exposed 
10  the  atmosphere,  cement  plaster  Is  sometimes  serviceable,  as  described  on 
page  341. 

Mortar  for  patching  irregularities  and  pockets,  which  will  occasionally 
occur  in  the  best  work,  and  for  filling  holes,  must  contain  the  same  pro- 
portions of  cement  and  sand  as  the  concrete,  or  it  will  set  a  different  color. 

The  treatment  of  the  face  of  concrete  is  determined  by  the  character  of 
the  structure.  A  fair  surface,  suitable  for  work  which  is  not  exposed  to 
view,  and  even  for  sheds  or  other  buildings  where  the  appearance  need  not 
be  regarded,  has  been  obtained  by  the  authors  on  4-inch  and  6-inch  walls 

•Triniiclioni  American  Socirtj  of  CivU  Engineers,  Vol.  XV,  p.  711. 
■(Contidh-e's  Rrinfoicrd  Coocretc,  '905.  p.  87. 
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by  using  merely  a  very  wet  mixture  of  cement,  sand  and  gracel,  with  care 
in  placing  and  puddling  so  that  none  of  the  stones,  many  of  which  were 
3  inches  in  diameter,  collected  in  pockets  against  the  forms.  Such  treat- 
ment will  result  in  a  sandy  finish,  shon-ing  the  joints  in  the 
forms  less  than  a  smoother  one. 

To  produce  a  smooth  mortar  surface,  a  thin  tool  like  a 
spade  or  an  ice  cutter,  shown  in  Fig.  103,  may  be  thrust 
down  next  to  the  molds  as  the  concrete  is  placed,  so  as  to 
force  the  stones  back  from  the  face  and  allow  the  mortar  to 
cover  evcr\-  slone,  care  being  taken  not  to  prj'  the  molds. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  finishing  for  a  large  smooth 
surface  is  to  spade  or  cut  the  faces  as  described,  and  then 

i        after  the  forms  are  removed  to  pick  them  with  a  hand  tool, 
shovk-n  in  Fig.   104,  or   a    pneumatic   tool   adapted  for  the 
purpose.    The  Harvard  University  Stadium,  illustrated  in 
our  frontispiece,   is  finished   in  this  way,  and  the  photo- 
graph  in   Fig.    105    shows  a  near   view  of   the    surface. 
Fic.    loj.  —  On  the  left  is  the  concrete  showing  the  impressions  of  the 
^^f^e    Cm-  plank  forms,  and  on  the  right  is  the  finished  surface.     If 
189.)  this  picking  is  performed  by  hand,  it  is  done  by  a  com- 

mon laborer.  The  surface  he  wilt  cover  per<lay  depends  upon  the  hard- 
ness of  the  concrete.  It  must  not  be  too  green  or 
the  tool  will  loosen  the  stones,  while  if  set  ver}'  hard 
the  labor  is  unnecessarily  great.  On  the  average, 
a  man  may  be  expected  to  cover  about  50  square  feet 
l>er  day  of  ten  hours.  The  picks  require  frequent, 
at  least  daily,  sharpening.  For  the  best  appear- 
ance, the  size  of  stone  in  the  concrete  Bhou!<l  be 
limited  to  about  }  inch  to  one  inch.  This  method  of 
picking  was  employed  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Ransome  in  the 
construction  of  the  Pacific  Borax  Works  in  New 
Jersey.  A  pneumatic  tool  suitable  for  this  work  is 
made  with  a  circular  end  containing  a  number  of 
points,  using  which  a  man  should  cover  400  to  500 
square  feet  per  day. 

Mr.  C,  R,  Neher*  states  that  with  labor  at  f  1.50  per 
day  bush-hammering  will  cost  less  than   i\  cents  per 
square  foot. 
A  surface  of  washed  concrete  is  shown  in  the  photograph,  Fig.  106, 

'Journal  Atsociatioa  of  EnguiRnng  5ocieFws»  Jan.,  1901,  p-  4r. 


10,  104.— Pick    tot 
Facing    Concrete. 
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Fig.  105.— Surface  o(  "  Picked  "  Concrete.    {See  p.  aSq.) 


Fio.  1 06.— Surface  o(  Washed  Conrr 
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p.  290.  This  finish,  used  by  Mr.  Henry  H,  Quimby*  tor  surfacing  con- 
crete bridges  in  Philadelphia,  is  obtained  by  hand  or  with  a  hose.  Hand 
methods  are  usually  preferable  because  of  the  difficulty  of  applying  the  hose 
at  exactly  the  right  stage  of  hardening.  In  either  case  the  forms  must  be 
removed  as  soon  as  the  concrete  is  suSidently  hard, — a  period  varying 
from  6  hours  to  2  or  3  days,  according  to  the  character  of  the  cement  and 
the  weather, —  and  the  washing  done  immediately.  For  washing  by  hand, 
a  plasterer's  float,  or  a  small  board  i  by  3  by  6  inches,  is  used  and  the  cutting 
is  done  by  sand  rolled  between  the  board  and  the  wall,  with  plenty  of  water. 
The  concrete  face  after  this  process  may  sometimes  be  too  green  for  rinsil^ 
clean,  when  the  final  cleaning  is  deferred  for  a  few  hours.  Mr.  Quimby 
States  that  a  laborer  should  wash  and  clean  100  square  feet  of  surface  in 
less  than  one  hour.  If  the  concrete  has  become  too  hard  before  washing, 
a  comparatively  smooth  finish  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  or  by  vigor- 
ously rubbing  the  surface  with  a  rough  brick.  A  green  surface  may  be 
treated  with  a  common  scrubbing-brush  and  water. 

A  fine  sandy  finish  may  be  obtained  after  concrete  has  set  by  rubbing 
with  a  block  of  carborundum  about  3  by  4  by  ij  inches. 

Another  plan  for  removing  the  skin  of  cement  b  the  acid  process.t 

Mr.  H.  P.  Gillette!  mentions  a  method  employed  in  one  case  on  the 
New  York  Central  R,  R.  of  chiseling  sloping  gnxtves,  about  ^  inch  deep 
and  2  inches  apart,  upon  an  old  discolored  concrete  surface. 

For  a  very  smooth  mortar  surface,  such  as  may  be  required  for  moldingii. 
curved  surfaces  or  carving,  the  interior  surface  of  the  mold  may  be  plastered 
about  i-inch  thick,  by  hand  or  trowel,  just  in  advance  of  the  laying  of  the 
concrete,  so  that  the  concrete  and  mortar  set  up  as  one  mass. 

The  advocates  of  dry  mixed  concrete  often  require  a  piece  of  board, corre- 
sponding in  width  to  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  concrete,  to  be  placed 
on  edge  close  to  the  form,  the  concrete  rammed  against  it,  and  then  the 
board  removed  and  the  space  filled  with  mortar  mixed  in  proportions 
I  :  3  or  I  :  3.  Another  method,  which  can  be  used  with  mortar  of  a  wetter 
consistency,  is  to  place  a  thin  l>oard  or  a  strip  of  sheet  iron  at  the  required 
distance  from  the  form,  usually  about  3  inches,  then  to  fill  in  the  mortar 
between  it  and  the  mold,  and  the  concrete  on  the  other  side  of  it,  when  it 
may  be  removed.  In  the  best  modem  practice,  facing  mortar  is  omitted 
altogether,  and  the  concrete  is  made  wet  enougR  to  present  a  good  surface. § 

Marking  the  surface  to  resemble  masonry  is  considered  uimecessary 
from  an  architectural  point  of  view,  for  the  work  is  actually  a  monolith  and 

•Penonal  comsponilcnce.     Sec  alio  E-gittiring  Nnin,  Dec.  lO,  1906,  p.  «;«. 
■fSee  piper  by  Lion  While,  Enginciring  Rictrd,  Feb.  1,  1907,  p.  116. 
1  Engint^ing,  .V™,.  July  14,  ,,o>.  p.  (*. 

i  Other  methods  of  iadng  are  described  id  the  Report  of  the  AsEOiution  of  Riilvav  Superin- 
tendenit  of  B^id|!P^  and  Buitdines.  I90O. 
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should  have  that  appearance,  but  if  It  is  desired,  triangular  [»eces  may  be 
nailed  to  the  forms,  or  if  tongued-and-grooved  plank  are  used,  the  horizontal 
molding  may  be  tormed  by  a  strip  of  wood  gotten  out  to  the  preferred 
shape,  and  planed  with  a  tongue  and  groove  so  as  to  fit  between  two  planks 
as  shown  in  Chapter  XXIV. 

The  size  of  molding  dej)ends  u|Km  the  class  of  masonry  which  is  to  be 
imitated.  Mr.  Mwin  Thacher*  specifies  triangular  moldings  a  inches 
wide  by  i  inch  deep. 

To  give  a  uniform  color,  in  England!  it  is  customary  to  use  a  rather  stiff 
mortar  in  proportions  i  :  3  applied  with  a  plasterer's  hand  float  and  worked 
in  so  thoroughly  as  to  leave  no  body  on  the  surface.  In  the  United  States 
a  1  :  2  grout  is  sometimes  put  on  with  a  whitewash  brush  or  small  whisk 
brwjm.     This,  however,  is  liable  to  check. 

A  pumice-stone  paint  used  by  Mr.  H.  1.  Moyer  has  given  satisfaction  in 
practice.  It  consists  of  ground  pumice-stone  and  1'ortland  cement  mixed 
in  equal  parts  to  the  consistency  of  thick  paint.  After  rcmonng  the  board- 
marks  with  a  block  of  carborundum,  the  surface  is  wet  and  the  paint  applied 
with  a  brush.  When  this  first  coat  is  hard,  it  is  wet  and  the  second  coat 
applied. 

Plastering.  When  plastering  on  external  surfaces  must  be  resorted  to, 
special  means  must  be  taken  to  make  it  adhere  and  to  prevent  its  checking. 
The  forms  must  l>e  wet  instead  of  oiled;  irregularities  must  be  removed  by 
chij)ping  or  rubbing;  the  entire  surface  should  be  roughened;  and  the  coat 
of  plaster  should  be  as  thin  as  possible,  preferably  not  over  ^or  J-inch. 

By  throwing  on  plaster  with  considerable  force,  it  bonds  better  thanby 
spreading  it.  If  the  lirst  coat  is  thn>wn  on  the  second  is  more  apt  to  adhere. 
A  spatter-dash  or  a  pebble  dash  finish  is  made  by  throwing  on  a  mortar  to 
leave  it  regular  but  rough. 

Lafarge  cement  finish  hUs  Iteen  satisfactorily  used  for  house  walls  by 
Mr.  Benjamin  .A.Howes.  The  process  is  illustrated  in  a  photograph  shown 
in  Fig.  107,  page  293.  The  surface,  which  must  be  very  true, is  wet,  and  a 
neat  solution  of  Lafarge  cement  is  spread  on  with  a  whitewash  brush. 
Before  this  has  dried,  a  second  coat  in  proportions  about  i  :  3  of  Lafai^ 
cement  and  fine  sea  sand  is  spread  with  a  steel  trowel,  floated  with  a  wood 
float,  then  immediately  wet  down  with  a  whitewash  brush.  The  total 
thickness  of  the  plaster  should  not  be  over  A  inch. 

If  a  thick  plaster  is  necessary,  the  surface  must  be  carefully  roughened, 
wet,  and  coated  with  a  neat  cement  grout,  preferably  spread  on  veiythin 
with  a  wire  brush,  and  then  plastered  immediately  before  it  hardens.  A 
plaster  which  has  been  found  satisfactory  is  made  using  one-sixth  to  one- 

»  (.crTitr,!,  Miy,  1903,  p.   107- 
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third  part  of  lime  putty  \o  one  part  of  cement  by  bulk,  with  enough  sand 
to  make  it  work  sandy.  For  3-coat  work  the  second  coat  may  have  about 
as  much  hair  as  is  used  in  brown  coat  work  in  interior  plastering. 

rOBMS  FOR  HA88  OOHOBETE* 

The  forms  for  structures,  such  as  buildings  and  sewers,  are  illustrated 
in  the  chapters  treating  upon  these  subjects. 

The  best  lumber  for  forms  or  molds  for  concrete  is  white  pine  because  it 
is  easily  worked  and  retains  its  shape  after  exposure  to  the  weather.  Ex- 
cept, however,  where  a  very  fine  face  is  required,  motives  of  economy 


Fio.  107.     Surfacing  Wall  with  Mortar.     [  See  f.  Jpa.) 

usually  prompt  the  use  of  cheaper  material,  such  as  spruce  or  tir,  or,  for 
very  rough  work,  even  hemlock.  Green  lumber  is  preferable  to  dry  be- 
cause ic  is  less  affected  by  the  water  in  the  concrete. 

If  the  planks  or  boards  are  thoroughly  oiled  and  are  not  exposed  too 
long  a  time  to  the  hot  sun  and  dry  air,  which  tend  to  warp  them,  they  may 
be  used  over  and  over  again.  Long  exposure,  however,  will  throw  the 
surface  out  of  true,  and  open  up  the  joints.  In  some  instances  the  same 
lumber  can  Iw  employed  in  different  places.     For  example,  in  the  con- 

*Ser  lUopiprrbySanford  E-Thompum  on  * ■^■lmll^  (or  Concrtii  t(instnierioQ,"Trinsairians 
PonUnd  Cnnrni  Manufactuirn. 
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struction  of  a  factorv-  building,  Mr.  Thompson  specified  a-inch  tongued- 
and-grooved  roof  plank  of  green  spruce  for  the  forms,  and  after  using  at 
least  four  times,  no  difficulty  was  found  in  laying  it  on  the  roof.  The 
planks  were  merely  slightly  gritty  and  discolored  by  the  oil  employed  to 
prevent  adhesion  of  cement. 

Lumber  which  is  planed  one  side  is  essential  to  a  smooth  face, and  where 
the  fonns  must  be  removed  within  24  or  48  hours  it  is  sometimes  advan- 
tageously employed  for  rough  work  because  the  concrete  adheres  less  to 
planed  lumber  and  that  which  does  slick  is  easih'  scraped  off,  thus  cffecling 
a  saving  of  labor  which  more  than  balances  the  cost  of  planing.  Many 
concrete  experts  advise  the  use  of  beveled  edge  stuff  in  preference  lo  tongued 
and  grooved.  The  edges  crush  us  the  Ixtard  or  plank  swells,  and  thi^ 
prevents  buckling. 

Square  corners  and  thin  projections  should  be  avoided  when  possible 
A  beveled  strip  in  an  external  corner  will  give  it  a  finished  appearance. 

Either  i-inch  boards  or  2-inch  plank  are  suitable  for  forms.  The 
spacing  of  the  studs  depends  in  pari  upon  the  consistency  of  the  concrete 
and  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  If  the  concrete  is  laid  quite  wet  and  the 
mass  is  large,  there  may  t^  considerable  pressure  exerted  before  the  cement 
sets.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  less  liability  of  ihe  boards  being  forced 
out  of  place  by  ramming  than  when  a  drier  mixture  is  used.  The  authors 
have  found  that  in  comparatively  thin  walls  laid  with  a  wet  mixture  the 
stringers  may  be  spaced  j  feet  apart  fi>r  a-inch  plank  and  s  feet  apart  for 
1-inch  boards.  This  represents  about  the  limit  if  an  absolutely  straight 
lace  is  desired,  and  e^■en  with  this  spacing  the  lumber  will  spring  slightly  in 
plat  es  where  very  short  lengths  i)f  it  aroused. 

The  size  of  the  studding  dciK-mis  upon  the  height  of  Ihe  wall  and  the 
amount  of  bracing  which  it  is  comenienl  to  use.  For  a  low  form  of  i-inch 
stuff  2  by  4  inch  studs  may  be  satisfactory.  If  this  size  is  used  for  a  higher 
wall,  horizontal  timbers  must  he  placed  and  carefully  braced  at  distances 
about  s  feet  apart  to  prevent  the  studs  from  springing.  For  2-inch  plank, 
as  the  studding  is  spaced  farther  apart,  it  must  be  heavier.  Common  sizes 
are  4  by  6  indies,  a  by  10  inches,  and  4  by  10  inches,  depending  upon  the 
character  of  the  work  and  the  material  at  hand.  The  toes  of  the  diagonal 
braces  which  run  from  the  studding  down  to  the  ground  must  rest  securely 
against  stout  posts  or  other  immovable  supports.  The  use  of  these  diag- 
onals may  be  avoided  in  many  cases  or  their  number  reduced  by  connecting 
opposite  studs  with  through  bolts  or  wire.  An  inexpensive  method  of 
connection  is  shown  in  Fig.  108,  page  295.  The  wires  are  wound 
around  opposite  studs  and  then  twisted  with  a  stick,  as  a  turn-buckle. 
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until  the  studs  are  the  proper  distance  apart.    To  remove  the  forms  the 
wires  are  cut  and  then  trimmed  off  close  to  the  concrete. 

If  in  placing  the  concrete  the  forms  commence  to  buckle,  they  must 
remain  in  their  warped  position  unles.s  trueness  of  face  is  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  warrant  tearing  down  the  concrete  and  replacing  it.  A  car- 
penter is  30  accustomed  to  truing  up  his  lumber  after  it  is  in  place  that  it  is 


difficult  for  him  to  realize  that  a  thin  wall  of  concrete  cannot  be  straightened 
in  the  same  way.  The  fact  that  a  crack  once  made  in  concrete  which  is 
set  is  almost  impossible  to  repair  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon 
the  woodworkers. 

Concrete  forms  should  be  nearly  water-tight  but  need  not  be  absolutely 
»o.  Cracks  of  noticeable  width  which  cannot  be  closed  by  wetting  and 
swelling  the  lumber  may  be  battened,  and  vertical  joints  between  the  ends 
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of  planks  may  be  stopped  in  the  same  way.  Hard  soap  has  also  been  used 
for  this  purpose.* 

In  a  large  structure  such  as  a  dam,  cement  bags  filled  with  sandf  may  be 
piled  to  form  the  temporary  end  of  a  layer  or  series  of  layers  of  concrete. 

Gteaaing  Fonna.  Crude  oil  is  an  excellent' and  inexpensive  material 
for  greasing  forms.  This  is  a  petroleum  product  sufficiently  liquid  to  be 
readily  applied  with  a  large  whitewash  brush.  The  object  is  t(^  fill  the 
pores  of  the  wood  rather  than  to  cover  it  with  a  film  of  grease.  The  oil 
must  be  applied  every  time  the  forms  are  set.  Thin  soft  soap  or  a  paste 
made  from  soap  and  water  is  ai.so  occasionally  used.  On  an  important 
job  in  England}  the  centering  boards  of  arches  were  covered  with  strong 
packing  paper  soaked  with  linseed  oil,     Paj>er  however  is  apt  to  wrinkle. 

If  the  concrete  is  to  set  for  several  weeks  before  removing  the  forms,  the 
cohesion  of  the  concrete  will  be  greater  than  its  adhesion  to  the  lumber, 
and  no  oil  or  grease  will  be  necessary,  although  it  is  welt  to  thoroughly  wet 
the  plank  before  laying  the  concrete  against  it.     Always  oil  metal  forms. 

Rsmoving  Vomu.  The  length  of  time  which  concrete  must  set  before 
removing  the  forms  depends  upon  the  weather,  the  .strain  which  is  to  come 
upon  the  work,  and  the  consistency  employed  in  mixing, 

A  good  rule  to  follow  when  laying  wet  concrete  upon  which  no  pressure 
is  to  come  immediately  is  to  determine  whether  it  is  sufficiently  hard  by 
pressing  upon  it  with  the  broad  part  of  the  thumb.  It  indented,  the  con- 
crete is  loo  soft  to  permit  of  removing  the  forms.  It  is  sometimes  possible 
in  good  drving  weather,  even  if  slow-setting  Portland  cement  is  used,  to 
raise  the  forms  within  from  lo  to  24  hours  after  placing  the  concrete,  but 
care  must  be  exercised  that  no  blow  or  jar  comes  upon  the  fresh  work.  If 
the  wall  is  very  thin  and  i?  lo  be  subjected  immediately  to  earth  or  water 
pressure,  it  may  be  advisable  lo  allow  the  forms  to  remain  for  several 
weeks.  The  setting  of  concrete  is  retarded  by  cold  or  by  wet  weather. 
When  mixed  very  wet,  it  sets  and  attains  its  strength  more  slowly  than 
when  mixed  with  a  small  amount  of  water. 

RUBBU  OONORETE 

Rubble  concrete  includes  all  classes  of  concrete  in  which  large  stones  are 
placed  by  hand  or  by  machinery.  The  term  concrete  rubble  has  been  ap- 
plied when  the  mass  consists  essentially  of  large  stone  laid  in  joints  of 
concrete  instead  of  mortar. 

•George  W.  Lee,  £i>f>;>inri>ig  Ntwi,  Mu.  (9>  i9o;<  p.  M^, 

tElj'iVn'ini  iVrtui,  Aug.  17,  190},  p.  185. 

JK.  I..ribbrand  in  PrcKeediO|t>  Instimiion  of  Ciiil  EOEineen,  Vol.  CJTIX.  d.  tlT. 
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Rubble  concrete  comes  in  competition  with  pure  concrete  on  the  ont 
hand,  and  with  rubble  masonry,  —  that  is,  stonework  laid  in  cement  mor- 
tar, —  on  the  other  hand.  Its  cost  in  large  masses  is  usually  less  than  that 
of  pure  concrete,  because  the  expense  of  crushing  the  atones  used  as  rubble 
is  saved,  and  each  large  stone  replaces  a  mass  of  mixed  cement  and  ag- 
gregate, thereby  saving  a  portion  of  the  cement.  As  stone  is  always  heavier 
than  concrete  made  from  the  crushed  material,  because  of  the  pores  in  the 
concrete,  the  replacing  of  portions  of  the  latter  by  large  stone  increases  its 
weight,  and  therefore  its  value  for  certain  classes  of  construction.  Large 
masses  of  rubble  concrete  can  usually  be  laid  cheaper  than  ordinary  con- 
crete, but  where  the  mass  is  small  and  separate  machinery  or  apparatus 
will  be  required  for  handling  the  large  stones,  its  use  may  not  be  advan- 
tageous. It  is  especially  suitable  where  the  concrete  materials  are  handled 
with  derricks,  because  these  may  be  employed  to  hook  the  stone  or  transport 
it  in  trays. 

In  comparison  with  large  masses  of  nibble  masonry  laid  in  cement  mor- 
tar, rubble  concrete  of  similar  quality  is  almost  invariably  found  to  be 
cheaper  because  scarcely  any  skilled  labor  is  required.  In  a  thin  wall,  not 
more  than  3  feet  thick,  the  rubble  masonry  may  be  cheaper  because  no 
forms  are  required.  In  -estimating  comparative  costs  of  rubble  masonry 
laid  in  Natural  cement  mortar  and  rubble  concrete  made  with  Portland 
cement,  the  fact  must  be  considered  that  a  wall  of  Portland  cement  rubble 
concrete  may  be  made  thinner  than  one  of  Natural  cement  masonry  be- 
cause it  is  stronger.  The  difference  in  strength  is  not  merely  due  to  the 
class  of  cement  employed,  but  to  the  fact  that  in  rubble  concrete  the  stones 
are  perfectly  imbedded  instead  of  being  set  up  on  small  sp>awls  in  the 
manner  customarily  employed  by  stone  masons. 

The  amount  of  cement  used  in  rubble  concrete  varies  not  only  with  the 
proportions  of  the  concrete  mixture,  but  with  the  percentage  of  rubble 
introduced.  Very  much  less  cement  is  required  in  concrete  than  in  a  simi- 
lar quantity  of  mortar  of  like  strength,  but  concrete  joints  must  be  thicker 
than  mortar  joints,  so  that  the  result  is  often  more  cement  is  required  per 
cjbic  yard  for  concrete  than  for  rubble  masonry.  However,  by  employing 
a  large  percentage  of  stone,  as  was  done  at  Boonton,*  the  quantity  cf 
cement  may  be  brought  below  that  for  rubble  masonry. 

The  strength  of  rubble  concrete  can  be  compared  only  theoretically  to 
that  of  concrete  or  rubble  masonry,  because  there  are  no  testing  machines 
in  existence  of  sufficient  capacity  to  break  a  mass  of  Portland  cement 
masonry  containing  large  stones.    It  is  generally  considered  less  than  that 

*Sec  demriptkin,  p>p  300. 
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of  plain  concrete,  but,  the  authors  believe,  with  insufficient  ground.  Less 
cement  is  contained  in  a  cubic  yard,  which  tends  to  lessen  the  strength,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  stated  above,  the  large  stonei  add  density  which  is 
a  source  of  strength. 

In  concrete  subjected  to  tendon  or  bending  the  introduction  of  large 
stones  might  possibly  be  a  source  of  weakness  by  forming  planes  of  ad- 
hesion. On  the  other  hand,  the  stones  tooth  into  the  mass  and  into  each 
other,  forming  an  irregularity  of  breaking  surface  which  would  tend  to  in- 
crease the  strength.  On  long-time  tests,  too,  the  strength  of  the  lai^ 
pieces  of  stone,  which  is  naturally  greater  per  square  inch  than  the  strength 
of  small  pieces  of  broken  stone,  would  naturally  come  into  play.  In  com- 
pression this  extra  strength  of  the  large  stones,  especially  in  their  resistance 
to  shearing,  has  a  still  greater  influence  upon  the  strength  of  the  mass,  and 
besides  this  they  must  necessarily  bond  and  wedge  with  each  other. 

OOHPA&ATXVE  QnANTITIES  OF  MATERIALS  FOB  PLAIN 
AND   RUBBLE   OONORETE 

The  cement  and  aggregate  are  often  expressed  as  percentages  of  the 
total  mass  of  plain  concrete  or  of  rubble  concrete.  This  is  confusing 
because  there  are  various  ways  of  expressing  percentages,  and,  as  suggested 
below,  it  is  therefore  clearer  in  ordinary  cases  to  employ,  instead,  com- 
m-iTcial  measurements,  such  as  cubic  feet,  cubic  yards,  or  pounds. 

Before  the  concrete  is  mixed,  the  volumes  of  materials  may  be  compared 
by  percentages,  thus,  proportions  1:3:6  have  id^  cement,  30%  sand, 
and  60%  broken  stone;  but  this  is  apt  to  be  misleading,  since  loose  vol- 
umes,—  because  of  the  different  voids,  —  and  weights, — because  of 
different  specific  grarities,  —  do  not  exactly  correspond  to  absolute  or 
solid  volumes  in  the  finishefl  concrete.  By  absolute  volumes,*  for  example, 
a  cubic  foot  of  1:3:6  concrelef  may  contain  0.079  *^"'  ^*-  "^  ^^^^  cement 
grain,  0.278  cu.  ft.  of  solid  sand  grains,  and  0.491  cu.  ft.  of  solid  stone 
particles,  and  may  be  said  to  have  7.9%  cement,  27.8%  sand  and  49.1% 
stone.  This  is  an  exact  method,  but  such  percentages  cannot  be  deter- 
mined without  very  complete  data. 

For  comparing  costs  of  different  concrete  it  is  therefore  best  to  discard 
the  term  percentages,  and  instead  to  express  the  quantity  of  each  material 
as  weights  or  loose  volumes  required  for  a  unit  volume,  —  say  a  cubic 
j'ard,  —  of  compacted  concrete.  By  this  method  a  cubic  yard  of  average 
1:3:6  concrete  (from  the  table  on  page  131)  contains  i.ii  bbl.  cement. 

•Ste  (lampfc,  p.  139. 
fSee  item  (tj),  p,  377. 
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0.47  cu.  yd.  loose  sand,  and  0.94  cu.  yd.  loose  broken  stone.  If,  now, 
nibble  concrete  Is  used  and  If  on  the  average  every  cubic  yard  of  this 
rubble  concrete  after  being  laid  contains  lai^  nibble  stone  to  the  amount 
of  0.3  cubic  yards  (measured  net,  as  solid  stone),  we  may  say  that  the 
rubble  concrete  contains  30%  rubble,  and  each  of  the  other  materials  are 
reduced  by  ^cf/c,  thus  giving  i.ri  Xo-70  =  0,78  bbl,  cement,  0.47X0,70  = 
0.33  cu.  yd.  sand,  and  0.94  X  0.70  =  0.66  cu.  yd.  broken  stone  per  cubic 
yard  of  concrete.  From  such  data,  the  relative  costs  of  materials  for 
plain  and  rubble  concrete  may  be  readily  compared.f 

Proportion  of  BnbUe  in  the  Mass.  The  proportion  of  large  stones 
which  can  be  placed  depends  upon  the  size  of  these  stones  and  upon  their 
distance  apart.  In  a  heavy  wall  or  dam  the  size  may  be  limited  simply  by 
the  strength  of  the  machinery  employed  to  handle  them,  whereas  in  a. 
comparatively  thin  wall  subjected  to  water  pressure,  it  is  evident  that  the 
stones  should  not  be  large  enough  to  run  nearly  through  the  wall 
and  might  be  limited  to  one-half  or  one-third  of  its  width.  Latter  stones 
can  t>e  used  with  a  wet  than  with  a  dry  mixture  since  they  bed  more 
readily. 

The  distance  between  the  stones  varies  in  different  specifications  from 
3  to  18  inches.  If  the  concrete  is  mixed  of  dry  consistency  there  must 
be  space  enough  between  the  stones  to  ram  the  concrete  thoroughly  and 
force  it  into  all  the  recesses,  while  with  a  wet  mixture  the  spaces  need  be 
regulated  merely  by  the  dimensions  of  the  stones  in  the  concrete  aggregate, 
care  being  exercised  that  they  do  not  bridge  or  arch  across  between  the 
large  stones. 

The  quantity  of  rubble  is  usually  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  total 
mass  of  the  finished  concrete.  The  percentage  may  vary  from  20%  to 
64%,  both  of  these  quantities  being  mentioned  by  Mr.  John  W.  Steven*  as 
used  in  different  places  in  Scotland  Nearly  as  much  space  must  be  left 
between  two  small  stones  as  between  two  large  ones,  so  that  the  percentage 
increases  with  the  size.  Into  one  of  the  Boonton  dikes  (4  feet  8  inches 
thick)  of  the  Jersey  City  Water  Supply  Company,  —  where  the  stones  were 
hoisted  in  derrick  trays  and  unloaded  by  one  or  two  men,  —  ao%  of  stone 
was  introduced,  and  this  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  quantity  for  con- 
crete containing  "one-man"  or  "two-men"  stone.  In  another  Boonton 
dike,  of  the  same  thickness  and  similar  in  other  respects,  the  stones  were 
targe  enough  to  handle  by  derricks,  and  the  quantity  was  increased  to  33%, 
while  in  the  large  dam  described  below,  55%  was  the  average  quantity. 

^Proceediogi  Inttitulioa  of  Civil  Enginecn,  Vol.  CXIII. 
t  Sec  iahl«  of  Quantiiiei  of  Miccriila,  pp.  ajt,  137. 
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The  amount  of  rubble  may  sometimes  be  most  conveniently  and  accurately 
measured  by  weighing  it  in  cart  or  car-loads. 

Methods  of  Laying  Enbbls  Ooncnta.  The  fonns  for  rubble  concrete 
may  be  built  as  for  ordinary  concrete,  or  the  faces  of  the  work  may  be  of 
cut  stone  or  ashlar  masonry. 

Ordinarily,  derrick  buckets  are  the  most  suitable  apparatus  for  placing 
the  concrete,  because  the  derrick  can  also  be  conveniently  used  for  handling 
the  stone. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  rubble  concrete  work  which  has  come  within 
the  observation  of  the  authors  is  ;he  dam  of  the  Jersey  City  Water  Supply 
Company  at  Boonton,  N.  J.,*  built  in  1908-4  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
William  B.  Fuller,  Resident  Engineer.  The  dam  proper  contains  about 
340000  cubic  yards  of  "cyclopean"  or  concrete  rubble  masonry,  and  the 
contract  price  at  which  this  was  let,  which  covered  all  labor  and  all  ma- 
terials excepting  the  cement,  was  $1.98  per  cubic  yard.  Oth«:  bids  ranged 
from  $3.20  to  $3.60.  The  rubble  stones,  which  actually  averaged  in  size 
from  I  to  3J  cubic  yards  each,  were  brought  from  the  quaiiy  alout  three 
miles  distant  over  a  standard  gage  track  built  for  the  purpose,  and  the  stone 
for  the  concrete  aggregate  was  also  broken  at  the  quarry,  although  it  was  not 
touched  by  hand  from  the  time  it  entered  the  crusher  until  it  was  deposited 
in  concrete.  One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  construction  was  the 
consbtency  of  the  concrete,  which  was  mixed  extremely  wet,  in  fact,  about 
like  pea  soup,  so  that  when  dumped  it  spread  out,  forming  a  level  bed  for 
the  stone.  As  soon  as  a  bucket  of  concrete  was  dumped,  a  large  stone, 
which  had  come  from  the  quarry  on  flat  cars,  was  picked  up  by  one  of 
the  stiff-legged  derricks  ranged  on  trestles  along  each  face  of  the  dam,  and 
dropped,  —  with  force,  not  gently  lowered,  —  usually  with  its  smoothest 
face  down,  into  the  mushy  mass.  Settling  into  p!ace,  it  bedded  itself 
in  the  concrete,  and  laborers  jelled  it  with  crowbars  so  as  to  bring  it 
to  a  firm  bearing  and  drive  out  all  air  bubbles.  A  :  tone  lifted  after  placing 
left  a  bed  conforming  to  the  irregularities  of  the  stone,  and  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  mortar,  no  stones  being  visible.  Scraping  this  mortar  in  places 
showed  that  the  stones  of  the  concrete  were  covered  with  an  exceedingly 
thin  film  of  mortar. 

The  labor  of  actually  placing  the  concrete  and  stone  after  bringing  them 
to  the  dam  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  each  stifl-lepged  derrick 
supplied  a  gang  of  three  or  four  laborers  dumping  concrete  and  joggling 
the  stone,  with  one  foreman  mason,  who  not  only  looked  after  the  depositing 

*S«  dnwing.  Ch.p.  XXVI,     Srr  aUo  Kn^intrring  RtorJ.  Aug.  8,  1903,  p.  IJl. 
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of  the  stone  in  the  concrete,  but  also  spent  some  of  his  time  on  the  face  stone 
masonry.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  the  men  mixing  concrete  and 
handling  the  cars  of  stone.  Mr.  Fuller  stated  that  seven  derrick  gangs 
averaged  about  700  cubic  yards  of  concrete  rubble  masonry  in  ten  hours, 
or  about  100  cubic  yards  to  a  derrick.  A  maximum  day's  work  for  a 
derrick  was  about  125  cubic  yards. 

The  concrete  was  proportioned  i  part  Portland  cement,  af  parts  sand, 
6}  parts  broken  stone,  the  latter  ranging  in  size  from  fine  particles  up  to 
3  inches  in  diameter.  The  masonry  contains  about  55'  p  of  rubble,  the 
large  stones  being  kept  at  least  far  enough  apart  so  that  the  fist  could  be 
thrust  between  them.  About  0.6  barrels  of  cement  were  used  per  cubic 
yard  of  concrete  rubble  masonry.  This  quantity  is  less  than  is  generally 
used  in  a  rubble  wall  built  of  fairly  well  dressed  stones  laid  in  i:  3  cement 
mortar;  and  where  water-tight  rubble  is  required  and  the  stones  are  accord- 
ingly left  as  rough  as  possible,  the  quantity  of  cement  is  apt  to  average 
slightly  more  than  one  barrel  per  cubic  yard. 

In  a  dam  built  in  eastern  Connecticut  in  1899  to  1901,*  where  methods 
somewhat  similar  to  those  jus,  described  were  employed,  the  quantity  of 
cement  averaged  about  two-thirds  barrels  per  cubic  yard  of  masonry. 

The  masonry  dry  dock  at  the  Charieslown  Navy  Yard,  which  was  begun 
in  1900,  furnishes  an  example  of  rubble  laid  In  dry  mixed  concrete.  The 
stones,  which  were  placed  about  18  inches  apart  in  all  directions,  averaged 
about  \  cubic  yard  in  volume,  and  had  comparatively  square  faces  and 
level  beds.  They  occupied  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  volume  of  the 
concrete.  The  concrete,  mixed  in  proportions  about  t  part  Portland 
cement  to  2  parts  sand  to  5  parts  gravel,  was  deposited  from  buckets,  and 
thoroughly  rammed,  and  the  stones,  after  washing  with  a  hose,  were  placed 
by  derrick.  If  a  stone  did  not  bed  itself  properly,  the  derrick  picked  up  a 
heavy  weight  and  allowed  it  to  drop  several  times  upon  the  stone  to  ram 
it  into  place. 

DKPOSXmiO  OOHOBITB  UVDEB  WATEB 

Although  some  engineers  still  specify  that  no  concrete  shall  be  laid  under 
water,  the  many  important  structures  which  have  been  built  of  late  years 
upon  foundations  of  concrete  deposited  loose,  to  set  and  harden  under 
water,  prove  that  excellent  work  can  be  performed  vrith  proper  selection 
of  materials  and  care  in  laying.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  however, 
to  lay  the  concrete  by  some  means  which  will  prevent  the  separation  of 
the  ingredients  as  they  pass  through  the  water.    This  has  been  accom- 

•Dcicnbed  hj  Herbert  M,  Knighl,  Eniiattriag  .Vnvi,  June  la,  ifOI,  p.  470. 
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plished,  as  discussed  in  the  succeeding  pages,  by  the  following  methods: 
(i)  passing  the  concrete  through  a  tube  in  a  continuous  flow,  (a)  lowering 
it  in  large  buckets  from  which  the  concrete  may  be  dropped  in  large  masses, 
(3)  confining  it  in  bags,  (4)  forming  the  concrete  into  blocks  on  land,  and 
after  setting  placing  them  by  machinery  or  by  floats,  and  (5)  allowing  the 
concrete  to  [>artially  set  in  air  and  then  depositing  it  in  a  "plastic"  condi- 
tion. 

For  sea  water  construction,  the  cement  should  be  carefully  tested  to  see 
that  it  is  of  standard  quality.*  Occasionally  the  water  of  a  stream  or  pond 
may  be  impregnated  with  by-products,  such  as  sulphuric  acid  from  indus- 
trial plants,  or  with  mineral  impurities  which  prevent  the  concrete  from 
setting  properly. 

Cofferdams,  which  need  not  be  water-tight,  are  almost  always  necessary 
to  prevent  the  concrete  from  spreading  and  the  cement  from  washing  away. 

Iiftitfcnes.  "  Laitance  "  is  a  French  word,  quite  generally  adopted  in  the 
United  States  and  England  for  the  light-colored  powdery  substance  which 
is  held  in  suspension  by  the  water  when  cement  or  concrete  is  deposited 
below  the  surface.  On  land  the  same  substance  forms  on  the  surface  of 
concrete  which  has  been  mixed  very  wet. 

The  analysis  of  a  sample  of  laitaocef  showed  its  composition  to  be  as 
follows: 

Silica  {SiO,>  16.00% 

Alumina  and  Iron  (AliOi,  Fe,Oi) 8.66  " 

Lime  (CaO) 47-40  " 

Magnesia  Oxide  (MgO) a.40  " 

Ignition  loss »3-6o  " 

If  calculated  to  a  water  and  carbonic  acid  free  basis  the  analysis  becomes^ 

Silica  (SiOi) ao.94% 

Alumina  and  Iron  (Alrf>,,  FeiOs) 1 1 .30  " 

Lime  (CaO) 61 .04  " 

Magnesia  Oxide  (MgO) 3.:4  " 

Mr.  Richardson  notes  that  this  composition  corresponds  with  that  of  a 
normal  Portland  cement  except  that  it  is  unusually  high  in  alumina  and 
iron,  a  fact  which  may  be  explained  by  the  large  amount  of  magma  detected 
in  the  thin  section  examined.    He  further  states: 

I  have  had  a  thin  section  ground,  but  find  that  it  shows  no  structure 
which  is  characteristic.  The  section  consists  largely  of  amorphous  material 
of  an  isotropic  nature,  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  affect  polarized  light.  It 
reveals  a  considerable  amount  of  a  yellow  substance  which  seems  to  be  the 

*  Alio  stt  Chapter  XV,  ud  pif^  ]oS. 

fAiulpid  for  the  auibon  by  Mr.  Clifford  Richjrdion. 
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undecomposed  magma,  contained  in  the  original  cement.  I  have  formed  a 
material  very  similar  to  the  "laitance"  by  shaking  Portland  cement  witli 
water,  decanting  the  finer  portion  and  allowing  it  to  settle  out  and  harden. 
This  material,  like  your  "laitance,"  is  rather  soft,  and  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Portland  cement  is  much  more  thoroughly  (decomposed  under  these 
conditions  than  unde-  ordinary  ones,  and  this  accounts  for  its  character. 

It  is  evident  from  these  facts  that  the  milky  laitance  which  appears  on 
concrete  laid  under  water  represents  an  actual  loss  of  cement,  which  should 
be  prevented  by  confining  the  mass  until  it  reaches  its  position. 

Depoiitiiig  Ooncrsta  thionsb  Ohates.  In  his  Treatise  On  Limes, 
Hydraulic  Cements  and  Mortars,*  Mr,  Gillmore  refers  to  a  "tr^mie" 
used  in  laying  concrete  under  water  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  This  consisted 
essentially  of  a  tube  of  boiler  iron  about  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  long  enoi^h 
to  reach  the  place  where  the  concrete  is  to  be  deposited.  Similar  apparatus 
"s  still  employed  for  forming  layers  of  concrete  under  water. 

When  building  the  piers  of  the  Charlestown  Bridge,  Boston,  a  coffwdam 
was  first  constructed,  and  then  a  tube,  about  14  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
bottom  and  11  inches  at  the  neck,  with  flaring  top,  was  suspended  by  a 
differential  hoist  from  a  moving  platform,  as  shown  in  Fig.  ga,  page  270, 
The  tube  was  made  in  removable  sections  bolted  together  by  outside 
flanges  so  that  its  length  could  be  readily  varied.  Mr.  William  Jackson, 
Chief  Engineer  for  the  bridge,  describesf  the  method  of  operation  as 
follows: 

The  foot  of  the  chute  was  allowed  to  rest  on  the  bottom,  and  was 
filled  with  concrete  dumped  from  wheelbarrows.  The  chute  was  then 
raised  slowly  from  the  bottom,  allowing  a  part  of  the  concrete  to  run  out 
[n  a  conical  heap  at  the  foot,  while  the  loss  was  made  good  by  dumping  in 
more  concrete  at  the  top.  The  truck  bearing  the  chute  was  then  taoved 
from  ^de  to  side  of  the  dam,  so  as  to  leave  a  ridge  or  bank  of  concrete 
crosswise  of  the  pier,  the  chute  being  kept  always  filled  or  nearly  filled  by 
dumping  more  concrete  into  the  hopper.  The  height  of  the  ridge  of  con- 
arete  was  regulated  by  the  height  to  which  the  foot  of  the  chute  had  been 
raised  from  the  bottom.  When  the  ridge  was  completed  across  the  dam, 
the  traveller  supporting  the  truck  was  moved  a  short  distance  lengthwise 
of  the  pier,  and  the  truck  was  moved  back  again  across  the  dam,  parallel 
to  its  former  course,  allowing  the  concrete  to  run  out  over  the  edge  of  the 
bank  first  deposited,  widening  it  on  the  side  to  which  the  travejer  had  been 
moved,  and  this  process  was  continued  until  the  whole  area  of  the  founda- 
tion was  covered  with  a  layer  of  concrete,  upon  which,  when  it  was  suffi- 
ciently hardened,  another  similar  layer  or  course  could  be  deposited. 

tThinl  AdduiI  Report,  Boilon  "JVannt  ConuBtokiii,  iSj7,  p.  74. 
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The  thickness  of  each  course  depended  upon  the  height  to  which  the 
foot  of  the  chute  v&s  raised  above  the  top  of  the  preceding  coiine.  Courses 
were  laid  up  to  6  feet  in  thickness,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  best  results 
were  attained  with  a  thickness  of  a  or  a^  feet. 

If  the  bank  is  made'too  high,  or  if  the  bottom  (or  the  top  of  the  pre~ 
ceding  course)  is  very  uneven,  or  if  the  piles  interfere  with  the  motion  of 
the  chute,  or  if  the  chute  is  moved  along  or  raised  too  rapidly,  the  concrete 
is  likely  to  run  out  so  fast  as  to  empty  the  chute  entirely  before  the  flow  can 
be  checked.  In  this  event  the  "charge"  is  said  to  be  "lost,"  and  the 
chute  must  be  lowered  again  to  the  bottom  and  reMed.  When  the  diarge 
is  lost  the  water  rises  inside  the  chute  to  the  same  level  as  that  outside,  and 
into  this  water  the  concrete  must  be  dumped  until  the  water  is  wholly  dis- 
[daced  or  absorbed  by  the  concrete.  This  has  a  tendency  to  wash  the 
concrete,  and  to  separate  the  cement  from  the  sand  and  gravel,  and  as  it 
generally  takes  a  cubic  yard  or  more  of  concrete  to  displace  all  the  water 
in  the  chute,  there  is  danger  that  a  rather  large  body  of  badly  washed 
concrete  will  be  deposited  whenever  the  charge  is  lost.  This  danger 
threatens  not  only  when  the  charge  is  accidentaUy  lost,  but  whenever  work 
is  begun  in  the  morning  or  after  the  mid-day  intermission;  for  whenever 
the  work  stops  the  charge  must  be  allowed  to  nm  out  lest  it  set  in  the 
chute. 

To  obviate  partially  the  evil  of  washed  concrete,  ihe  contractor  was 
directed,  whenever  work  was  begun  after  an  intermission,  or  whenever  the 
charge  was  lost  or  water  leaked  into  the  chute,  to  throw  into  it,  before  each 
wheelbarrow-ioad  of  concrete,  until  the  water  was  displaced,  a  quantity  of 
dry  cement.  He  was  also  directed  to  begin  work  after  an  intermis^on 
with  the  chute  near  the  center  line  ot  the  pier,  so  that  any  body  of  washed 
concrete  resulting  would  be  compieteh'  surrounded  by  sound  concrete. 

After  the  workmen  and  the  inspector  had  gained  experience  with  the 
etiute,  the  accidental  loss  of  the  charge  was  not  a  frequent  occurrence,  and 
the  danger  of  an  occasional  body  of  partly  washed  concrete,  surrounded 
as  it  must  be  by  good  concrete,  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  very  serious 
matter. 

A  difficulty  sometimes  met  with  in  using  the  chute  is  that  when  a  sud- 
den rush  of  concrete  takes  place,  even  if  the  charge  is  not  entirely  lost,  the 
concrete  within  the  chute  often  falls  far  below  the  level  of  the  water  outside. 
The  outside  water  then,  especially  if  there  is  a  deficiency  of  sand  in  the 
concrete,  is  likely  to  force  its  way  through  the  concrete  remaining  in  the 
bottom  of  the  chute,  tending  to  separate  the  cement  from  the  sand  and 
gravel,  and  making  the  concrete  too  wet,  and  so  threatening  a  complete 
loss  of  charge.  If  there  are  any  leaks  in  the  joints  of  the  chute,  water 
comes  in  and  tends  to  cause  loss  of  charge,  and  this  leakage  is  especially 
troublesome  when  the  concrete  in  the  chute  falls  below  the  level  of  the 
water  outside. 

The  chute  seems  to  work  best  when  the  concrete  is  mixed  not  quite 
moist  enough  to  be  plastic.  If  it  is  mixed  too  wet  the  charge  is  likely  to 
be  lost;  if  very  dry  there  is  a  tendency  to  choking  of  the  chute.  The  working 
of  the  chute  is  affected  also  by  variations  in  the  proportions  of  sand  and 
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gravel.  With  gravel  in  excess  the  outside  water  too  readily  forces  its  way 
in  at  the  bottom.  With  an  excess  of  sand  the  concrete  tends  to  clog  in  the 
chute. 

Sometimes  when  the  concrete  becomes  dogged  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
chute,  the  concrete  below  the  clogged  place  continues  to  flow  out,  leaving 
a  vacant  space  into  which  water  forces  itself  through  ihe  concrete  remaining 
in  the  bottom  of  the  chute.  When  the  clogged  concrete  above  is  loosened, 
it  falls  into  this  body  of  water,  which,  unable  to  find  exit  by  the  way  through 
which  it  entered,  is  displaced  by  the  falling  concrete,  and  rises  into  the 
hopper,  sofnetimes  to  a  level  considerably  above  that  of  the  water  outside. 

In  the  construction  of  the  foundations  for  the  piers  for  the  Cambridge, 
(Mass.)  Bridge,*  a  tube  was  used  in  much  the  same  way  as  that  employed 
for  the  Charlestown  Bridge.  The  concrete  was  dumped  from  derrick 
buckets  into  a  hopper,  below  which  was  a  lube  16  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  top  and  22  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  built  in  4-foot  cylindrical 
sections,  which  telescoped  one  another,  so  that  a  length  varying  from  4  to 
40  feet  could  be  obtained.  Each  layer  of  concrete  was  i  to  2  feet  thick. 
The  tube  was  suspended  from  a  traveler  running  upon  a  pair  of  traveling 
trusses  which  rested  at  each  end  upon  tracks  laid  on  top  of  the  cofferdam, 
so  that  concrete  could  be  deposited  at  any  point  within  the  rectangle. 

DeposltinK  Concrete  from  Bncketi.  The  opinion  of  engineers  is  di- 
vided as  to  whether  the  best  method  of  depositing  concrete  under  water 
is  by  a  chute,  as  has  just  been  described,  or  from  a  bucket.  The  objection 
to  the  former  is  Ihe  difficulty  in  always  maintaining  a  continuous  flow, 
while  with  the  latter  it  is  not  so  easy  to  place  the  layers  uniformly  and  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  mounds  which  are  more  or  less  washed  by  the 
water.  With  careful  superintendence,  however,  either  of  these  methods 
is  satisfactory. 

The  best  results  can  be  attained  with  buckets  so  constructed  that  the 
material  flows  out  through  the  bottom.  A  mass  of  concrete  deposited 
under  water  must  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible,  and  in  tipping  a  bucket 
the  material  is  apt  to  be  stirred.  Various  buckets  with  bottom  doors  have 
been  devised  for  opening  automatically  when  the  place  for  depositing  is 
reached.  In  one  type,  used  in  1900  at  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  the 
slackening  of  the  rope  released  latches  which  fastened  the  trap  doors  so 
that  they  opened  as  soon  as  the  bucket  commenced  to  ascend.  Another 
style,  designed  by  Mr.  John  F.  O'Rourke,  is  shown  in  Fig.  109.  The 
photograph  shows  the  bucket  closed.    When  it  reaches  the  bottom  the 

^«  aitiijc  b«  SMifortI  E.  Thompna,  Buginnriitt  Niwi,  Oct.  17,  ifoi,  p.  zSi. 
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handle  slides  down,  allowing  the  doors  lo  swing  open  and  the  concrete  to 
drop  out  in  a  single  mass.  The  bail  catches  when  it  has  dropped  to  the 
bottom,  so  that  when  hoisting  the  bucket  the  doors  remain  open.    Covers 


FiC.  109. — Bucket  for  Depositing  Concrete.     {Ste  />,  305) 

prevent  the  water  from  rushing  in  at  the  top  as  the  bucket  is  being  lowered, 
and  the  V-shaped  bottom  lessens  the  disturbance  of  the  water. 

DvposiUng  Ooncreta  in  Bftgs.     Bags,  varying  from  smalt  paper  or  mitt- 
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tin  bags  to  jute  sacks  cuntaining  100  Ions,*  have  been  employed  in  the 
past  for  holding  concrete  together  as  it  passed  throL^hthe  water.  In  some 
cases  the  concrete  has  been  placed  in  the  bags  dry.f 

Mr.  William  Dyce  Cay  in  building  the  breaiiwater  at  Aberdeen  Harbor 
Eng.,  employed  bags  holding  from  38  to  50  t<»is  of  concrete.  A  bag 
was  placed  in  the  hopper  bottom  of  a  barge  filled  with  concrete,  and  sewed 
up  as  the  barge  was  being  warped  to  place.  When  the  doors  of  the  hopper 
were  released  it  fell  into  place. 

John  C.  Goodridge's  method^  of  laying  concrete  under  water,  employed 
in  1887,  consisted  in  enclosing  the  concrete  "in  paper  bags  or  other  soluble 
envelopes,  and  then  lodging  the  bags  or  envelopes  so  filled  in  the  desired 
position  under  water,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  bag  or  envelope  shall  not 
be  ruptured  until  after  or  at  the  time  it  and  its  contents  are  in  place." 

Molded  Blocks.    Under  some  conditions,  especially  where  it  is  difficult 
to  construct  a  cofferdam  and  monolithic  work  is  not  required,  blocks  of 
concrete  of  any   desired  shapes   are 
molded  on  land  and  placed  after  setting. 
On  the  Buffalo   breakwater,l1  blocks 
weighing  from  i  s  to  30  tons,  one  style 
of  which  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  iro,  were 
employed  in  parts  of  the  structure.    For 
handling  them,  three  iron  bolts  having 
^)h  legs  bent  to  an  angle  at  the  ends  and  (A 
unequal  length, — one  24  inches  tongand 
the  other  is  inches  long,  —  so  that  the 
strain    would  occur    in   two  separate 
planes,  were  sunk  into  the  top  face  of 
each  block.    After  placing  them  in  por- 
tion, grooves  molded  into  their  adjacent  faces  were  filled  with  concrete 
so  as  to  dowel  them  together. 

In  the  harbor  of  the  Welland  Canal,  Ontario,1f  blocks  of  somewhat 
smaller  size  were  used  just  at  the  water  level,  with  mass  concrete  placed  on 
lop  of  them.  For  handling  these  blocks  four  vertical  channels,  two  on 
each  side,  were  molded  into  each  block,  with  recesses  just  below  the  central 
points  to  catch  the  four  hooks  used  for  moving  it.    As  the  hooks  passed 

•  PracRdings  Institution  of  Civ{]   Engionn,  Vol.  TXXIX,  p.  116,  ind   LXZZVU,  pp.  101 
and  1 26. 
tl,t.  Col.  J.  A.  Smith,  Engintnini  Kcrwrf,  March  i^,  1895. 
lU.S.  Patent,  No.  358  855, 

ltS«  article  by  Major  T.  W.  Symonds.  F.ngineiring  Nrm,  May  31),  1901,  p.  4a». 
\Entinnring  Nm/i.tity  15,  1901,  p.  j8i. 
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down  in  the  channels,  they  projected  so  slightly  that  a  block  could  be  set 
dose  to  the  last  one  placed,  and  the  hook  removed  without  disturbing  it. 

As  early  as  1873,  concrete  blocks  ranging  in  size  from  13  to  60  tons  in 
weight  were  used  by  the  Department  of  Docks  in  New  York  City,*  and 
in  1900  this  method  of  construction  was  still  in  operation  in  that  city. 

In  Belgium  in  1899,  for  breakwater  construction, t  blocks  about  25  feet 
square  and  83  feet  long,  weighing  3  000  tons,  were  formed  by  building  on 
the  shore  metal  caissons  of  the  required  size,  lining  them  with  concrete, 
then  floating  to  place,  and  removing  plugs  in  the  bottom  so  as  to  allow 
them  to  sink.  The  remainder  of  the  concrete  to  fill  the  caisson  was  de- 
posited in  the  interior. 

Depoiiting  Dry  Oonerete  audor  Wkter.  By  dry  concrete  is  meant  in 
this  case  a  mixture  of  aggregates  and  cement  without  water.  Thb  method, 
although  occasionally  practised,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  worst  to  employ 
in  laying  concrete  under  water.  No  matter  how  carefully  the  concrete  is 
placed,  more  or  less  of  the  cement  is  carried  off  by  the  water.  Experiments 
by  Mr.  B.  B.  Stoneyt  show,  as  one  would  expect,  that  a  wall  laid  In  this 
way  is  honeycombed,  and  is  not  nearly  so  dense  as  that  formed  of  concrete 
mixed  with  water  in  the  usual  way  before  placing. 

Plutle  Ooncret«.  Plastic  or,  as  it  is  termed  by  Mr.  Faija,  "reset" 
concrete  was  once  employed  in  England. §  The  concrete  was  mixed  on 
land  with  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water,  and  allowed  to  set  there 
aljout  three  to  five  hours,  or  until  it  attained  the  consistency  of  wet  clay, 
before  being  deposited  in  the  water.  Mr.  Kinniple  claimed  that  setting 
eight  hours  on  land  before  placing  did  not  reduce  the  ultimate  strength  of 
the  concrete,  and  that  less  of  the  cement  was  washed  away. 

Concrete  in  Sea  Water.  In  the  United  States  several  instances  have  been 
noted  where  concrete  has  Ijeen  disintegrated  to  the  depth  of  2  or  3  inches 
and  sometimes  more.  The  injury  in  all  cases  is  limited  to  the  space  between 
high  and  low  water  mark,  and  frequently  appears  to  be  caused  in  part  by 
frost  action.  Since  other  concrete  close  by  is  often  intact,  the  chief  cause 
for  the  defects  seems  to  lie  in  the  characterof  the  concrete.  From  the  many 
cases  of  structures  in  good  condition  after  many  years,  notably  the  docks 
in  New  York  Harbor,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  concrete  can  be  used 
with  confidence  in  sea-water  construction  provided  It  is  proportioned  and 
laid  with  the  best  materials  so  as  to  form  a  dense  impervious  concrete. 
A  still  further  precaution,  is  to  keep  the  concrele  from  immediate  con- 
tact with  sea-water  by  leaving  the  forms  in  place  for  several  weeks. 

•■■Fabrication  o[  Bcton  Blockt  hy  Manual  Labor,"  by  Schujkr  HiiaihDn.Triniactioiu  ^dkt 
Scan  Soci«7  of  Civil  Enginccn,  Vol.  IV,  p.  qj. 

tS«  paper  b»  L.  Vernon  Harcoutl  in  Pri>c«dLng«  Initinitim  of  Civil  Edginwrs,  V„l,  CXII,  p-  * 

tProceedings  In»t!tution  of  Civil  EnRin«rs,  Vol,  t.XXXVlI.  p.  150. 

|W.  R.  Kinniple,  Proc«dinKi  InKiturton  of  Civil  E „rin«r>.  Vol,  LXXXVII.  p  65. 
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CHAPTER   XVI 

EFFECT  OF  SEA  WATER  UPON  CONCRETE 
AND  MORTAR* 

By  R,  Feeet. 
Chief  of  the  Laboratory  of  Bridges  and  Roads,  Boulogtie-sur-Mer,  France. 

The  principal  conclusions  which  have  been  reached  by  the  author  of  this 
chapter,  as  cliscussc<l  in  the  following  pages,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(i)  No  cement  or  other  hydraulic  product  has  yet  been  found  which 
presents  absolute  security  against  the  decomposing  action  of  sea  water. 
(See  p.  309.) 

{2)  The  most  injurious  compound  of  sea  water  is  the  add  of  the  dis- 
solved sulphates,  sulphuric  acid  being  the  principal  agent  in  the  decompo- 
sition of  cement.     (See  p.  310.) 

(3)  Portland  cement  for  sea  water  should  be  low  in  aluminum  (see  p. 
312),  and  as  low  as  possible  in  lime.     (See  p.  3n) 

(4)  Puzzolanic  material  is  a  valuable  addition  to  cement  for  sea  water 
construction.     (See  p.  313.) 

(5)  As  little  gypsum  as  possible  should  be  added,  for  regulating  the  time 
of  setting,  to  cements  which  are  to  lie  used  in  sea  water.     (See  p.  310.) 

(6)  Sand  containing  a  targe  proportion  of  fine  grains  must  never  be  used 
in  concrete  or  mortar  jor  sea  water  construction.     (See  p.  316.) 

(7)  The  proportions  of  the  cement  and  aggregate  for  sea  water  con- 
struction must  be  such  as  will  produce  a  dense  and  impervious  concrete. 
(See  p.  3'6.) 

KZTERNAL  PHENOMXKA 

At  present  there  is  no  hydraulic  product  which  is  known  to  be  capable 
of  resisting  absolutely  the  decomposing  influence  of  sea  water.  It  is  true 
that  some  concrete  masonry  has  remained  intact  for  a  very  long  time  in 
salt  water,  but  with  our  present  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  say  why 
these  structures  have  resisted  so  well,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
cements  from  which  they  were  made  might  have  decomposed  rapidly  if 
they  had  been  used  under  different  conditions.  In  some  cases,  on  the 
other  hand,  similar  large  structures  subject  to  the  action  of  sea  water  were 

r.  Fcict  For  thie  chapter,  which  ba>  been  especially  ptepaied 
by  hi     '      ■  ■   ~ 
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ruined  in  a  few  years  and  were  torn  down  and  completely  rebuilt.  Notable 
instances  of  this  kind  are  the  failures  which  occurred  in  the  ports  of  Aber- 
deen,* Dunkerque,  and  Ymuiden, 

Such  occurrences  have  aroused  great  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  action 
of  sea  water  upon  mortars,  and  but  few  questions  have  received  more 
careful  .study.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  sure 
means  of  preventing  these  failures  have  been  found. 

The  decomposition  manifests  itself  in  various  ways:  sometimes  the 
mortar  softens,  and  little  by  little  becomes  disintegrated;  sometimes  the 
mortar  becomes  covered  with  a  crust  which  finally  cracks  off;  more  often 
fine  white  veins  develop  on  the  surface  of  the  mortar,  these  gradually  grow 
large  and  open,  the  mortar  swells,  cracks,  and  falls  off  in  small  pieces  or 
collapses  in  a  pulp-like  mass.  Almost  always  the  interior  of  the  decom- 
posed mortar  is  found  to  contain  a  soft  white  material  which  may  be  easily 
separated  from  it.  The  chemical  composition  of  this  substance  is  not, 
'however,  constant. f  Generally,  the  more  advanced  the  state  of  decom- 
position, the  more  readily  the  white  material  can  be  extracted  from  the 
mortar  and  the  richer  it  is  in  magnesia.  The  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid 
in  it  also  increases  with  the  degree  of  decomposition,  though  less  uniformly. 

AOTIOM  OF  SULPHATE  WATERS 

For  several  years  the  injurious  action  of  sea  water  upon  hydraulic  com- 
pounds was  attributed  chiefly  to  the  magnesia  in  the  water.  It  is  note- 
worthy, however,  that  chloride  of  magnesia  is  almost  without  action,  while 
sulphate  of  magnesia  acts  very  energetically  upon  cement,  and  it  has  now 
been  ascertained  that  magnesia  plays  only  a  secondary  part,  while  in  fact 
it  is  the  sulphuric  acid  combined  as  a  soluble  sulphate  which  is  the  real 
cause  of  the  decnmpo^iiioii. 

This  has  been  confirmed  in  practise  by  the  destruction  of  masonry 
washed  by  water  which  has  traversed  earth  containing  gypsum,  or  built 
from  mortar  made  with  sand  which  has  been  extracted  from  strata  con- 
taining sulphate  of  lime.t     A  consideration  of  this  fact  makes  it  apparent 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  use,  in  concrete  or  masonry  subject  to  the  action  of 
sea  water,  cements  to  which  gypsum  has  been  added  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  rate  of  their  setting  or  of  increasing  their  initial  strength. f 
There  are  numerous  instances  in  which  brick  masonry  has  rapidly  de- 
*S[Dith,  Ptocndinge  lattitutioa  Cint  Engioecn,  Vol.  CVU,  ilgi-y*. 
fFrnt,  Annalet  id  Ponti  et  Chauti^i,  1891,  II,  p.  f ]. 
JBird.  Annalet  dec  PontG  et  Chiuiifei,  1901,  III,  p.  95. 
jFr-C,  Annaire  d»  Pom.  «  Chan..*..,  1890, 1,  p.  575. 
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composed  because  tKe  bricks,  bumed  with  coal,  contained  alkaline  sul- 
phates which  when  drawn  out  by  water  attacked  the  mortar  oF  the  joints.* 
These  practical  observations  combined  with  certain  laboratory  experi- 
ments intelligently  conducted  have  demonstrated  that  sulphuric  add  is  the 
principal  agent  in  causing  decomposition. 

OHBMIOAL  FRO0E8SI8  OF  DIOOMPOSITION 

Messrs.  Candlot.t  Michaelis.t  and  I>eval§  have  discovered  successively 
by  different  methods  that  aluroinate  of  lime  Al,  O,  3  CaO,  which  exists  in 
cements  in  company  with  other  calcareous  salts,  such  as  silicates,  possesses 
the  property  of  combining  with  sulphate  of  lime  so  as  to  give  a.  double 
salt  AIj  O,  3  CaO,  3  (SO,  CaO)  combined  with  a  large  quantity  of  water 
with  great  increase  in  volume.  This  substance,  moreover,  has  no  firm 
coherence.  It  is  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  insoluble  in  lime  water,  a  fact 
that  explains  its  existence  in  a  solid  state  in  mortars. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  if  the  cements  do  not  contain  free  lime  when 
they  are  anhydrous,  their  setting  under  the  action  of  water  frees  a  part  of 
the  lime  which  was  combined  with  the  acid  elements,  principally  with 
silica.  If  a  soluble  sulphate  other  than  sulphate  of  lime  is  placed  in  con- 
tact with  a  hydraulic  binding  material  during  hardening  or  after  having 
set,  it  produces,  with  the  freed  lime,  sulphate  of  lime,  which  in  turn  com- 
bines with  the  aluminate,  giving  "sulpho-aluminate,"  and  produces  the 
swelling  which  causes  the  disintegration  of  the  mortar.  The  same  reac- 
tions would  be  produced,  moreover,  without  the  intervention  of  free  lime 
as  a  result  of  the  reaction  of  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  salt  dissolved  by  the 
water  upon  a  part  of  the  hme  of  the  binding  material. 

Although  the  formation  of  the  sulpho-aluminate  of  Ume  seems  to  be  the 
principal  cause  of  the  decomposition  of  cement  by  sea  water  and  sulphate 
waters,  it  may  not  be  the  only  one:  the  setting  and  the  hardening  of  the 
cement  in  contact  with  water  result  in  the  separation  of  compounds  rich  in 
lime,  in  salts  less  calcareous,  and  in  free  lime.  According  to  the  nature 
of  the  medium  and  the  conditions  affecting  its  preservation,  this  reaction 
may  be  modified  or  counteracted  in  such  manner  that  the  hardening  cannot 
follow  its  regular  course;  likewise,  the  lime  set  at  liberty  may  be  dissolved 
Uttlc  by  Uttle  in  the  water  which  penetrates  the  mortars,  and  may  disappear 
by  eiEosmose,  giving  place  to  other  more  or  less  injurious  compounds. 

*Z>mboiu,  Indunrii,  October  1 5,  I R99. 

^CimuiU  ct  Chiui  H^diiuliquei,  Pacil,  189I,  p.  157. 

XDtt  Ccmeat-BiciOut,  Bcriin,  1891. 

(BuDctin  ic  U  SodM  d'EDcouragenmt  pour  I'lndustric  Nitionile,  1900, 1,  p,  49. 
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These  various  phenomena  are  yet  far  from  being  satisfactorily  explained; 
nevertheless,  it  appears  that  those  cements  which  are  richest  in  lime  are 
the  most  quickly  decomposed. 

8EAS0H  rOR  BINDXKO  BKATERULS  CAPABLE  OF  U8X8TIirO  THE 
ACTION  or  SEA  WATKK 

For  a  long  time  the  efforts  of  experimenters  have  been  directed  toward 
finding  a  cement  of  such  composition  that  it  cannot  be  decomposed  by  sea 
water.  Thinking  at  first  that  the  destructive  action  of  the  water  resulted 
from  the  substitution  of  the  magnesia  which  it  contained,  for  the  lime  of  the 
cement,  the  idea  was  conceived  of  making  cement  by  burning  dolomitic 
ilmest<Hie  which  consequently  was  composed  largely  of  salts  of  magnesia. 
But  it  was  found  that  the  magnesia  which  this  contained,  since  it  waa 
burned  necessarily  at  a  very  high  temperature,  was  slaked  with  great 
difBculty,  and  by  its  tardy  hydration  caused  the  mortar  to  swell.  Cements 
were  also  made  experimentally  of  baryta,  a  laboratory  product  whose  high 
price  does  not  permit  its  introduction  into  regular  practice.* 

After  the  discovery  of  the  sutpho-aluminate  of  lime,  the  question  changed 
its  aspect,  and  alumina  was  considered  a  dangerous  element  in  cement, 
the  proportion  of  which  ought  to  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible.  At 
present  the  specifications  adopted  by  the  Administration  of  Public  Works 
in  France  limit  to  8%  the  maximum  amount  of  alumina  allowed  in  cement 
intended  for  use  in  sea  water,  and  this  limit  would  be  placed  much  lower 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  in  many  localities  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
obtain  products  containing  less  alumina.  On  the  other  hand,  the  percen- 
tage of  alumina  cannot  be  greatly  reduced  without  at  the  same  time  ren- 
dering more  difficult  the  burning  of  the  cement,  in  which  operation  this 
element  acts  as  a  flux.  Accordingly,  it  was  suggested  that  the  alumina 
be  replaced  by  iron  oxide.  Cements  have  been  made  in  the  laboratory 
which  were  absolutely  free  from  alumina  and  rich  in  iron,  and  these  re- 
sisted sea  water  very  well.f  The  various  hydraulic  cements  and  limes 
produced  by  the  works  of  Teil,  whose  reputation  is  world-wide,  contain 
not  more  than  2%  of  alumina,  and  some  of  them  usually  last  much  better 
in  sea  water  than  most  of  the  Portland  cements  which  contain  between 
7%  and  8%  of  alumina.  These  too,  however,  become  decomposed  under 
certain  conditions,  but  with  this  peculiarity  —  that  their  disintegration  is 
not  usually  accompanied  by  any  increase  of  volume. 

*Le  Cbatel>',  Aonakt  del  Min»,  Mij  ind  Junr,  1887. 
tLeChilelKr,CaiifTbInteTi>aiii>nald«MiiJriiux<)eCaaNruction,bddlt  Plmia  1900,  Vol 
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It  has  been  noted  that  the  cements  which  are  the  richest  in  lime  decom- 
pose the  most  quickly  in  sea  water.  Based  upon  this  observation,  the 
experiment  was  also  tried  of  making  cements  for  marine  use  by  burning 
mixtures  less  rich  in  carbonate  of  lime  than  the  ordinary  Portland  cements. 
This  diminished  the  strength  of  the  cement,  but  the  falling  oS  in  strength 
was  only  of  secondary  importance.  The  principal  dif&culty  lay  in  the 
process  of  manufacture.  In  burning  cements  of  this  class  there  was  pro- 
duced in  the  kilns  a  considerable  quantity  of  powder  possessing  only  a 
comparatively  feeble  hydraulic  power,  which  obstructed  the  draught. 
This  difficulty  was  lessened  by  mixing  ferruginous  materials  (ore,  etc.), 
or  even  sulphate  of  lime,*  with  the  raw  materials  before  burning.  Also, 
the  use  of  rotary  furnaces  prevents  the  choking  of  the  draught.  As  has 
just  been  said,  cements  low  in  lime  do  not  attain  as  great  strength  as  the 
ordinary  Portland  cements,  but  they  generally  resist  the  decomposing 
action  of  sea  water  better. 

When  the  proportion  of  limestone  is  small,  the  burning  can  be  done 
only  at  a  very  low  temperature,  and  the  cement  obtained  sets  very  quickly. 
Some  of  these  low  lime  cements  appear  to  resist  chemical  decomposition 
satisfactorily,  while  others  resist  no  better  than  most  of  the  Portland  ce- 
ments, a  difference  which  has  not  yet  been  explained.  In  any  case,  on 
account  of  the  rapidity  of  set,  this  class  of  cements  cannot  readily  be  used 
on  lai^e  work,  and,  in  fact,  their  use  is  mainly  limited  to  special  cases. 

Another  means  of  neutralizing  the  bad  effects  of  the  excess  of  lime  liber- 
ated by  the  setting  of  Portland  cement  consists  in  mixing  with  the  latter, 
before  using,  materials  capable  of  combining  with  this  lime  so  as  to  pro- 
duce insoluble  compounds.  Puzzolans  have  been  found  to  be  the  most 
useful  material  for  this  purpose.  Laboratory  tests,  veri&ed  by  experiments 
on  a  larger  scale,!  have  shown  that  mortars  made  in  this  way  generally 
rraist  sea  water  better  than  if  they  had  been  made  from  similar  cements 
without  puzzolanic  material.  Sometimes,  too,  their  strength  is  increased 
by  this  mixture.  It  is  conceivable,  however,  that  the  substances  which 
in  the  Puzzolans  appear  as  acids  are  less  energetic  in  their  action  upon  the 
lime  of  the  cement  than  the  sulphuric  acids  of  sea  water  or  of  water  con- 
taining gypsum,  and  that  therefore  in  the  end  they  will  be  displaced  by 
the  latter  with  the  consequent  decomposition  of  the  mortar.  This  method 
cannot  then  be  looked  upon  as  giving  absolute  security  against  deterio- 
ration although  it  has  been  proved  to  be  useful. 

*CaiiillM,  paper  deUvneit  it  the  meeting  ol  Ibe  French  ind  Bdgiia  mcmbcn  of  the  lata- 
national  AuwiatiDn  of  the  Mitetialt  of  ConMtucIion,  00  April  15,  iifOy 
|Ferett  AnnaletdetPonliet  Chiuwttt,  1901,  IV,  p.  iqi. 
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METHOD  OF  DETKRimilHa  TBI  ABIUTT  OF  A  BUTDXNO 

MATXBUL  TO  RESIST  THE  OHEHIOAL  AOTION  OF 

SULPHATE  WATERS 

One  method  is  to  g&ge  the  cement  to  be  tested  with  sufficient  water  to 
obtain  a  plastic  paste,  spread  this  paste  on  glass  plates  so  as  to  form  cakes 
or  pats  with  thin  edges,  immerse  the  pats  in  sea  water,  alid  observe  them 
from  time  to  time.  But  with  this  method  the  amount  of  deformation  in 
the  pats  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  hardness  of  the  paste  at  the 
time  of  immersion,  so  that  a  cement  which  cracks  when  immersed  before 
setting  may  stand  a  long  time  without  showing  any  trace  or  alteration  if 
the  pat  is  not  placed  in  contact  with  the  water  until  twenty-four  hours  after 
gaging.  Further,  the  surface  of  the  pat  is  quickly  covered  by  a  crust  more 
or  less  thick  resulting  from  the  partial  carbonization  of  the  freed  lime,  so 
that  the  substitution  of  magnesia  for  a  part  of  this  lime  and  the  presence 
of  this  cnist  may  influence  the  decomposition  of  the  underlying  cement. 

Another  and  more  exact  method  consists  in  molding  a  block  of  cement 
Otof  mortar  of  a  sufficient  thickness;  for  example,  a  briquette  such  as  is  used 
for  a  tensile  test.  Allow  this  to  harden  in  the  usual  way,  say  for  twenty- 
eight  days,  then  cut  out  from  the  center  of  this  block  a  small  solid  disc  with 
sharp  edges,  and  immerse  it  in  sea  water  or  in  a  sulphate  solution  (satu- 
rated gypsum,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  etc.).  In  order  to  prevent  all  new 
superficial  carbonization  of  the  specimen,  carbonic  add  should  not  be 
allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  or  be  present  in  this  liquid.  When  de- 
composition occurs  in  the  cement  it  is  indicated  by  cracks  which  appear 
at  the  edge  of  the  disc  after  a  lapse  of  a  variable  time. 

As  a  third  test,  sea  water  under  pressure  can  be  made  to  filter  contin- 
uously through  mortars  made  with  fine  sand.  The  author  of  the  present 
chapter  uses  for  this  test  mortars  containing  from  250  to  450  kilogramis 
(SS'  'o  99'  ll*)  ot  cement  per  cubic  meter  (35.3  cu.  ft.)  of  sand  (corre- 
sponding approximately  to  proportions  1:6  to  1:3  by  weight)  which  he 
gages  to  a  plastic  consistency  and  molds  into  cubes  50  square  centimeters 
(7.74  sq.  in.)  on  a  face,  with  a  tube  of  brass  penetrating  to  the  center  of 
the  block.  After  a  few  days  the  brass  tubes  are  attached  with  India  rubber 
tubes  to  a  vessel  containing  sea  water  under  a  head  of  3  meters  (6.31  ft.). 
The  amount  of  water  which  flows  thriHigh  each  cube  in  a  given  time  is 
accurately  measured  from  time  to  time,  the  cube  being  immersed  in  sea 
water  in  a  glass  receptacle,  where  the  state  of  preservation  of  the  mortar 
can  be  closely  observed. 

Finally,  the  following  quite  rapid  method  is  used  in  the  laboratory  at 
Boulogne.    A  mixture  is  made  consisting  of  100  parts  of  cement  to  be 
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tested  and  300  parts  marble  ground  to  a  fine  powder.  To  this  is  added 
gypsum  in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  powder,  varying  progressively  from 
0%  to  ao%  of  the  weight  of  the  cement.  Plastic  mortars  are  then  made 
from  each  of  these  mixtures,  which  are  molded  into  prisms  3  by  2  by  12.5 
centimeters  (0,8  by  0.8  by  4.9  in.),  allowed  to  harden  for  seven  days  in 
moist  air,  and  then  immersed  in  fresh  water  after  the  length  of  each  has 
been  exactly  measured.  The  water  is  frequently  renewed  and  at  stated 
periods  the  lengths  of  the  prisms  are  again  measured,  at  which  time  their 
state  of  preservation  is  also  examined. 

The  ability  of  the  cement  to  resist  decomposition  by  sulphates  is  indi- 
cated by  the  time  taken  for  the  prisms  to  expand  abnormally  and  to  develop 
cracks,  and  also  by  the  quantity  of  gypsum  which  the  binding  material  is 
able  to  bear  for  a  given  time  without  deterioration. 

As  a  result  of  a  long  series  of  experiments,  especially  of  those  made  by 
the  last  two  methods,  the  conclusion  has  been  reached  that  no  binding 
material  has  as  yet  been  found  which  will  not  be  decomposed  sooner  or 
later  when  subjected  to  these  tests,  so  that  at  present  no  cement  can  be 
looked  upon  as  absolutely  safe  from  the  action  of  sea  water. 

MEOHANIOAL  FR00ES8ES  OF  DISINTXaBATION 

It  seems  possible  to  divide  the  phenomena  of  disintegration  into  two 
classes  according  as  the  destruction  of  the  mortar  is  produced  by  a  sort  of 
progressive  dissolution  of  its  elements  without  appreciable  change  in 
volume,  or  as  the  products  of  decomposition,  collecting  in  the  pores,  en- 
large them  and  produce  a  scaling  off  and  a  weakening  of  the  mortar. 
This  second  class  of  phenomena  is  much  the  more  frequent  and  serious. 

In  both  cases  decomposition  may  be  produced  when  the  mortar  is  simply 
immersed,  because  of  the  penetration  of  the  water  into  its  pores  and  its 
renewal  by  the  double  phenomenon  of  endosmose  and  exosmose.  But 
when  the  masonry  is  subjected  to  different  degrees  of  pressure  upon  its 
opposite  faces,  as  is  usually  the  case,  this  tends  to  establish  a  current  of 
water  through  it  and  the  replacement  of  the  dissolving  elements  goes  on 
more  actively.  However,  disintegration  may,  under  these  conditions,  pro- 
ceed more  slowly  if  the  current  of  water  is  strong  enough  to  carry  away  the 
solid  products  of  decomposition  as  they  are  formed.  The  writer  has  cited 
in  a  former  paper*  experiments  which  plainly  show  the  difference  between 
these  two  methods  of  decomposition;  if  lean  mortars,  made  with  the  same 
cement  and  sands  of  different  granulometric  compositions,  are  kept  in  abso- 
lutely quiet  sea  water,  those  which  disintegrate  most  rapidly  are  the  ones 
■Aondei  du  PonU  et  CTuuiriei,  1S91, 11,  pp.  106  to  I  li. 
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into  whose  composition  there  enters  no  fine  sand,  but  only  medium  sand 
or,  and  above  all,  coarse  sand.  These  latter  are  the  morUrs  that  contain 
the  vo^ds  of  largest  size.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  series  of  similar  mortars  are 
subjected  to  a  continuous  filtration  of  sea  water,  those  made  from  coarse 
sand  remain  intact,  while  decomposition  is  more  and  more  active  for  mortars 
containing  more  and  more  fine  sand.  In  practise  this  latter  is  the  most 
jreqitent  case,  and,  in  jact,  it  has  been  verified  that  the  destruction  of  concrete 
or  mortar  by  sea  water  has  in  most  cases  been  due  to  tiie  use  oj  too  fine  sands. 
This  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon,  and  experi- 
ments show  that  a  rather  lean  mortar  of  coarse  sand  is  much  preferable  to 
a  mortar  of  fine  sand,  even  when  a  very  large  quantity  of  cement  is  intro- 
duced into  the  latter.  Fine  sands  ought  to  be  banished  relentlessly  from 
sea  water  construction  even  when  the  cost  of  coarse  sand  is  very  high.* 
When  stone  is  at  hand,  an  excellent  sand  can  be  obtained  economically 
by  crushing  it. 

PROPORTIONS  POR  MORTARS  AKD  00N0BET18 

From  the  preceding  it  is  evident  that  the  best  means  of  fighting  against 
sea  water  is  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  its  penetration  into  the  mortars 
and  concretes,  and  accordingly  to  make  those  of  great  density.  The 
authors  of  this  volume  have  su^ested  in  a  preceding  chapter  (Chapter  IX) 
with  what  size  of  sand  and  what  quantity  of  cement  this  result  can  best  be 
attained  in  mortars:  the  maximum  density  is  obtained  with  a  mortar  con- 
taining sand  composed  of  material  having  about  two  parts  of  very  coarse 
grains  to  one  of  fine  grains,  including  cement.  Usually,  natural  sands, 
even  the  coarsest,  contain  a  proportion  of  relatively  fine  sand  sufficient  to 
make  it  useless  to  add  more  with  the  cement.  If  a  sand  is  used  from 
which  the  fine  grains  have  been  screened,  and  this  is  mixed  with  about 
one-half  of  its  weight  of  cement,  a  mortar  is  obtained  at  once  very  dense 
and  of  great  strength,  but  whose  use  would  often  be  too  costly.  In  such 
cases  the  cement  can  be  replaced  by  a  mixture  of  sand  and  cement  pre- 
pared in  advance,  such  as  the  product  known  as  "  sand -cement,"  for  the 
making  of  which  a  few  factories  have  been  built  in  Europe  and  also  in 
America.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  solution,  excellent 
for  mortars  destined  to  remain  in  the  air  or  to  come  in  contact  only  with 
fresh  water,  would  be  poor  to  use  in  sea  water,  for  very  fine  sand  intimately 
mixed  with  cement  separates  its  grains  and  increases  the  surface  of  attack, 
and  various  experiments  have  shown  that  this  kind  of  mortar  suffers 
severely  in  sea  water. 

*See«Ua,Ftrct.BiuraitcrulKnkui]de,  1896,  p.  ij9,and"LeCiment,"  1196,  p.  111 
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For  use  in  sea  water,  on  the  contrary,  if  a  good  puzzolanic  material  can 
be  procured  on  favorable  terms,  it  is  advantageous  to  grind  this  with  the 
cement  to  take  the  place  of  the  fine  sand,  so  that  in  the  mortar  it  may  play 
both  a  mechanical  and  a  chemical  role,  assuring  to  it  a  great  density,  and 
al  ihe  same  time  forming,  with  the  lime  freed  by  the  setting,  compoimds 
which  tend  to  harden  the  mortar  and  render  it  impermeable. 

For  concretes  the  law  of  greatest  density  is  not  the  same  as  for  mortars, 
and  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  express  a  general  law.  It  is  necessary 
to  see  that  the  concrete  does  not  contain  voids,  and  above  all  that  the  cement 
is  not  diluted  by  an  excess  of  fine  sand,  which  must  always  be  considered 
as  the  greatest  enemy  of  masonry  in  sea  water. 

In  every  case  the  sea  water  should  be  prevented  from  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  work  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible,  so  that  the  setting  of 
the  cement  may  be  already  considerably  advanced.  Yet  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  when  the  mortar  contains  a  puzzolanic  material  its  hard- 
ening can  be  properly  effected  only  in  the  presence  of  mc^ture. 

HIXTTTRS8  OF  PUZZOLAH  AND  SLAG  WITH  0EMENT8 
Tests  by  M.  Vetillart  and  the  writer,  described  in  detail  in  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^es,  1908, 1,  page  lai,  indicate  that 
Puzzolanic  material  may  l>e  of  great  value  when  mixed  with  Portland  cement 
for  concrete  construction  in  sea-water,  materially  increasing  the  durability 
of  the  concrete  without  increasing  its  cost. 
The  concluMons  reached  in  these  tests  are  as  foKjws: 

The  use  of  Puzzolan  in  hydraulic  mortars  in  combination  with  thecement 
increases  the  strength,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  appreciably  retards  disin- 
tegration by  sea-water.  It  should  be  employed  then,  at  least  experiment- 
ally, in  accordance  *ith  the  following  recommendations: 

Grind  the  Puzz  -an  to  the  fineness  of  Portland  cement. 

Mix  it  mechan;  ally  with  the  cement  so  as  to  obtain  an  absolutely  thor- 
ough mixture. 

For  Portland  cement  and  a  good  natural  Puzzolan,  take  two  parts  by 
wight  of  cement  to  one  part  of  Puzzolan. 

Select  only  Puzzolan  of  known  good  quality;  the  use  of  gaize  slightly 
roasted  is  especially  rec<immended. 

If  other  kinds  of  cement  or  limes  are  used  with  Puzzolan,  or  if  the  Puz- 
zolan is  of  doubtful  quality,' — especially  if  it  is  obtained  from  granulated 
slag  or  a  similar  industrial  by-product, — determine  the  proportions  of  the 
mixture  by  means  of  preliminary  trials  based  on  tests  of  strength. 

Add  to  the  sand  the  mixture  of  cement  and  Puzzolan  as  pure  cement 
would  be  added,  and  in  the  same  proportions;  mix  and  place  the  mortar  in 
the  usual  manner. 

Always  use  for  comparison  with  thi;  Puzzolan  mortar,  specimens  of 
mortar,  of  the  same  proportions  and  made  under  identical  conditions,  in 
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which  the  mixture  of  cement  and  Puzzolan  is  replaced  by  the  same  weight 
frf  pure  cement. 

Allow  the  Puzzolan  mortar  to  harden  in  the  presence  of  moisture. 

It  is  as  yet  impossible  to  suggest  detail  rules  for  the  acceptance  and  con- 
trol of  Puzzolan  cements.  The  recommendation  is  made,  however,  that 
their  ability  to  resist  the  decomposii^  action  of  the  salts  in  sea-water  be 
compared  to  the  resistance  of  pure  cements  by  means  of  the  test  with  sul- 
phate magnesia  already  referred  to* 

TARI0TT8  PLASTERS  AHD  OOATDTaS 

Various  methods  have  been  tried  to  prevent  sea  water  from  wetting 
masonry  too  soon,  either  by  coating  the  work  with  materials  designed  to 
obstruct  the  pores,  or  by  covering  it  with  a  layer  more  or  less  thidc  and 
more  or  leas  impermeable,  consisting  usually  of  a  rich  mortar,  clay,  bitu- 
minous materials,  etc. 

This  method  of  protecting  the  work  is  generally  rather  costly  and  is  not 
applicable  to  all  kinds  of  construction.  Besides,  it  presents  this  disadvan- 
tage, that  if  by  accident  there  is  any  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  cover- 
ing, the  sea  water  finds  a  passage  towards  the  heart  of  the  masonry  and 
creeps  in  from  one  place  to  another,  so  that  often  the  coating  offers  only  an 
illusory  security. 

In  certain  cases,  a  coating  is  formed  spontaneously  by  the  carbonization 
of  the  lime  in  the  parts  of  the  mortar  near  the  free  surface,  and  this  action 
is  aided  by  the  development  of  sea  organisms  such  as  sea-weed  and  shell- 
fish. This  cause,  together  with  the  differences  in  the  saltness  and  the 
temperature  of  the  water,  and  the  course  of  the  ocean  currents,  is  the 
one  which  is  most  often  called  upon  to  explain  wb.y  mortars  decompose 
more  quickly  in  so(ne  regions  than  in  others. 

*  Sec  ilto  Aonilei  dei  Pouti  et  ChiuuJei,  1908, 1,  p.  107 
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CHAPTER    XVII 

LAYINQ  CONCRETE  AND  MORTAR  IN 
FREEZING    WEATHER 

The  results  of  practise  and  experiment  with  cements  exposed  to  frost, 
which  are  discussed  more  in  detail  in  the  foUowing  pages,  may  be  summa- 
rized as  follows: 

(i)  Most  Natural  cements  are  completely  ruined  by  freezing.  (See 
p.  320.) 

(3)  The  setting  and  hardening  of  Portland  cement  in  concrete  or  mortar 
is  retarded,  and  the  strength  at  short  periods  is  lowered,  by  freezing,  but 
the  ultimate  strength  appears  to  be  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  affected.  (See 
P-  i") 

(3)  A  thin  scale  is  apt  to  crack  from  the  surface  of  concrete  walks  or  walls 
which  have  been  frozen  before  the  cement  in  them  has  hardened.  (See 
p.  3aa) 

(4)  Frost  expands  Natural  cement  masonry  and  settlement  results  with 
the  thawing.    (See  p.  33a) 

(5)  Heating  the  materials  hastens  setting  and  retards  the  action  of  frost. 
(See  p.  333.) 

(6)  Salt  lowers  the  freezing  point  of  water,  and  in  quantities  up  to 
10%  of  the  weight  of  the  water  does  not  appear  lo  affect  the  ultimate 
strength  of  the  concrete  or  mortar.     (See  p.  334.) 

(7)  In  practise  concrete  work  should  be  avoided  if  possible  in  freeung 
weather,  because  of  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  attaining  perfect  results. 
(See  p.  320.) 

IFROT  OF  FBESZINa 

Numerous  experimental  tests  have  been  made,  chiefly  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  effect  of  frost  is  a  more  serious  question  than  in  England, 
France,  or  Germany,  to  determine  the  effect  of  freezing  temperatures  upon 
hydraulic  cements.  Although  the  conclusions  of  different  experimenters 
are  not  in  perfect  accord,  it  is  the  generally  accepted  belief,  corroborated 
by  tests  under  the  most  practical  conditions  and  by  the  appearance  of 
concrete  and  mortar  in  masonry  construction,  that  the  ultimate  effect  of 
freezing  upon  Portland  cement  concrete  and  mortar  is  to  produce  only 
surface  injury. 

In  their  practise  and  research  the  authors  have  nev^-  discovered  a  case, 
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either  in  laboratory  work  or  in  practical  construction,  where  Portland 
cement  concrete  or  mortar  laid  with  proper  care  has  suffered  more  than 
surface  disintegration  from  the  action  of  frost.  They  do  not  wish  to  imply, 
however,  that  it  is  always  expedient  to  lay  Portland  cement  masonry  in 
freezing  weather,  for  theexp^^-nseof  layingisincreased,andit  ismucb  more 
difficult  to  satisfactorily  mix  and  place  the  materials.  Mortar  for  brick 
and  stone  masonry  freezes  in  the  tubs  and  in  the  joints,  while  in  laying 
concrete  the  surface  freezes  unless  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  it,  and 
any  dirt  or  "laitance"  which  rises  to  the  surface  of  wet  mixtures  is  hard  to 
remove.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  thin  crust  about  ]V  inch  thick  is 
apt  to  scale  off  from  granolithic  or  concrete  pavements  which  have  frozen, 
leaving  a  rough  instead  of  a  troweled  wearing  surface,  and  the  effect  upon 
concrete  walls  is  often  similar.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that 
concrete  work  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided  in  freezing  weather,  although 
if  circumstances  warrant  the  added  expense,  with  proper  precaution  and 
careful  inspection  mass  concrete  may  be  laid  with  Portland  cement  at 
almost  any  temperature. 

Most  Natural  cements,  on  the  contrary,  are  seriously  injured  by  frost 
especially  by  alternate  freezing  and  thawii^,  and  while  occasional  cases 
are  on  record,  especially  in  heavy  stone  masonry  in  which  the  weighted 
joints  have  thawed  slowly,  where  Natural  cement  mortar  has  been  laid  in 
freezing  weather  without  serious  results,  numerous  examples  might  be 
cited  where  even  after  several  yeai^  the  concrete  or  mortar  was  but  slightly 
better  than  sand  and  gravel.  Mr.  Thompson  has  observed  this  result  in 
Natural  cement  mortar  laid  during  the  comparatively  warm  winter  of 
North  Carolina  on  days  when  the  temperature  was  considerably  above 
freezing  at  the  time  of  laying,  and  also  in  the  cold  climate  of  Maine  where 
the  mortar  froze  as  it  left  the  trowel  and  did  not  thaw  until  spring. 

The  settlement  of  the  masonry  when  thawing  is  often  a  serious  charac- 
teristic of  Natural  cements.  Stone  masonry  walls  laid  in  freezing  weather 
in  Natural  cement  mortar  may  settle  as  much  as  ^  inch  in  the  height  of  a 
window  jamb. 

Experiments  upon  Natural  cement  mortars  have  not  positively  confirmed 
the  judgment  reached  by  nearly  all  engineers  experienced  in  construction 
in  freezing  weather.  Occasional  tests  are  recorded  in  which  such  mortars, 
especially  when  subjected  to  a  uniformly  cold  temperature  and  then  sud- 
denly thawed,  have  attained  full  strength,  but  these  are  insufficient  to 
warrant  the  use  of  any  except  Portland  cements  when  frost  is  likely  to 
occur  before  the  mortar  is  thoroughly  dry. 

The  prevention  of  injury  from  frost  in  certain  cements  may  be  due,  at 
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least  in  part,  to  the  internal  heat  produced  when  setting.  In  the  interior 
of  a  large  mass,  some  cements,  especially  high  grade  Portlands,  attain  a 
high  temperature.    (See  p.  130.) 

FiMdnc  Kzpwimwtto.  An  extensive  series  of  experiments  upon  frozen 
mortars  has  been  a>nducted  by  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Richardson,  at  the  Wachu- 
sett  Dam  in  Massachusetts.  The  results  of  tests  extending  up  to  one  year 
showed  that  although  briquettes  mixed  i  part  cement  to  3  parts  sand  had 
less  strength  at  the  end  of  seven  days  than  those  which  had  not  been  frozen, 
the  frozen  specimens  after  longer  periods,  especially  at  the  end  of  one  year, 
gave  as  high  and  often  higher  strength  than  those  which  were  kept  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  The  conclusion  was  reached,  therefore,  that  Port- 
land cement  mortar  is  not  pennanently  injured  by  freezing. 

Mr.  Richardson's  experiments  were  conducted  in  the  middle  of  the 
winter  of  1903.    He  gives  the  following  description*  of  the  tests: 

Two  bags  of  Portland  cement  were  thoroughly  mixed  t<^etber  and  all 
the  briquettes  were  made  from  cement  from  these  bags.  Masonry  work 
on  the  Wachusett  Dam  was  in  progress  during  the  period,  and  briquettes 
were  made  each  week  and  submitted  to  Che  same  conditions  as  the  masonry, 
the  molds  being  filled  with  mortar  and  placed  out  doors  in  the  air,  not  in 
wafr,  immediately  after  filling. 

Briquettes  were  made  at  the  same  time  as  the  ones  exposed  lo  the  weather, 
and  kept  in  the  laboratory,  either  in  the  air  or  in  water,  those  in  the  air 
approximating  more  closely  the  conditions  which  obtained  on  the  masonry 
construction  at  the  dam.  About  i  of  the  briquettes  out  doors  were  exposed 
to  temperatures  as  low  as  9°  above  zero  in  the  first  34  hours,  and  some  of 
them  to  temperatures  as  low  as  12°  below  zero  in  the  first  week.  Salt  was 
used  in  most  of  the  experiments,  the  quantity  ranging  from  4  to  i5  pounds 
per  barrel  of  cement,  the  average  being  about  6  pounds  or  about  3%  by 
weight  of  water.  Our  experiments  indicate  that  8  pounds  of  salt  per  barrel 
of  cement  is  sufficient,  even  in  the  coldest  weather,  and  the  results  from 
4  pounds  are  very  neai^y  as  good;  16  pounds  do  not  seem  to  give  quite  as 
good  results. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  results  of  the  experiments: 


Effeel  of  Frost  ufHm  TensiU  Strength  0/1:3  Vorlar.   {5«  f. 
By  Tbouas  F,  Ricbakdson. 
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*Kindlv  fiunithed  by  Mr.  Rjchudion  for  ttui  TrtiliM. 
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The  briquettes  were  made  in  sets  of  5,  consequently  4  experiments  are 
shown  for  water  and  air  in  laboratory,  and  16  for  out  doors. 

In  France  similar  results  have  been  reached  by  Mr.  P.  Alexandre*  as 
to  the  effect  of  temperatures  slightly  above  freezing. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Gowen-f  also  has  concluded  from  his  tests  that  "there  is 
no  indication  that  freezing  reduces  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  mortar, 
although  it  delays  the  action  of  setting." 

The  effect  of  different  uniform  temperatures  upon  neat  cements  and 
mortars  is  illustrated  in- Fig.  in,  which  is  selected  and  adapted  by  the 
authors  from  a  series  of  experiments  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Howard}  at  the  Water- 
town  Arsenal.    The  resuhs  with  both  neat  cements  and  mortars  show  but 


slight  increase  in  strength  while  the  specimens  are  maintained  at  0°  Fahr. 
( — 18°  Cent.),  but  a  decided  increase  in  strength  as  soon  as  they  are  sub- 
jected to  a  higher  temperature.  The  zero  cubes  were  removed  from  the 
freezer  and  allowed  to  set  one  day  at  70°  Fahr.  (2 1°  Cent.)  before  break- 
ing. 

Cold  retards  setting.  Prof.  Tetmajerj  found,  for  example,  that  1:3 
Pordand  cement  mortar  which  attains  its  initial  set  at  a]  hours  and  its 
final  set  at  8)  hours  when  mixed  at  65°  Fahr.  (18°  Cent.),  at  a  temperature 
of  freezing  reaches  its  initial  and  final  set  at  31  and  38  hours  respectively. 

*AnD*lM  del  Ponti  ei  Chiuu^t,  1R90, 11,  pp.  joi  aod  411. 

tProcMdinp  Amcricaa  Socki)'  for  Tniing  MiKriili,  1903,  p.  19]. 

tTeui  of  Mclali,  U.  S.  A.,  1901,  p.  ;-jO. 

Ijohntoo'i  Material!  of  ConitructkiD,  190],  p.  616. 
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HETHODS  or  0OH8TRU0TION  IN  rUKEXNG  WBATHKR 

Certain  classes  of  concrete  construction,  such  as  foundations  or  heavy 
walls,  whose  face  appearance  is  of  no  consequence  and  which  will  have 
opportunity  to  thaw  and  then  thoroughly  harden  before  loading,  may  be 
laid  in  freezing  weather  vrith  first-class  Portland  cement,  but  it  is  absolutdy 
necessary  to  thoroughly  remove  all  dirt  and  frozen  "laitance"  (see  p.  393) 
before  placing  fresh  concrete.  This  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter  than 
would  appear,  because  frozen  dirt  has  thesamcappearance  as  set  concrete. 

In  the  case  of  structures  which  must  not  be  permitted  to  freeze,  work 
may  often  be  conducted  by  maintaining  the  atmosphere  artificially  above 
the  freezing  point.  In  temperatures  only  a  few  degrees  below  freezing,  it 
is  a  common  practise  to  heat  the  materials,  the  heat  tending  both  to  accel- 
erate the  setting  of  the  cement  and  to  lengthen  the  time  before  the  mixture 
becomes  cold  enough  to  freeze.  The  addition  of  salt  lowers  the  freezing 
point  of  the  water,  and  therefore  of  the  concrete  or  mortar. 

Prottetion  from  Fioat.  The  method  of  maintaining  masonry  above 
the  freezing  point  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  structure. 

In  building  construction,  the  reinforced  concrete  must  be  kept  from 
freezing  and  maintained  at  a  fairly  high  temperature  to  permit  proper 
hardening.  A  common  plan  is  to  cover  a  floor  as  soon  as  laid  viith  clean 
straw,  free  from  manure,  to  a  depth  of  about  12  inches,  and  then  protect 
the  columns  and  girders  underneath  by  temporary  canvas  walls  surround- 
ing the  entire  building,  heating  the  enclosed  space  with  stoves.t 

A  dam  was  constructed  at  Chaudiere  Falls,  P.  Q.*  when  the  temperature 
was  30°  below  zero.  A  house  100  feet  long  by  34  feet  wide  was  built  over 
a  portion  of  the  dam  In  sections  about  10  feet  square,  bolted  together,  and 
heated  by  sheet-iron  stoves  about  18  inches  in  diameter  by  24  inches  high, 
burning  coke.  The  concrete  was  mixed  and  laid  in  this  house,  which, 
when  one  portion  of  the  dam  was  completed,  was  taken  down  and  erected 
in  another  place. 

Heatinff  the  Materials.  Where  hand-mixing  is  employed,  an  arrange- 
ment used  on  the  Newton,  Mass.,  sewers  is  useful.  Sand  for  one  or  more 
batches  is  placed  in  a  bottomless  box  containing  a  coil  of  steam  pipe,  the 
exhaust  end  of  which  is  then  extended  to  the  mixing  platform  and  arranged 
to  discharge  through  the  bottom  of  the  platform  into  the  bottomless  box 
employed  for  measuring  the  stone,  so  that  the  latter  is  heated  by  the  ex- 
haust steam.    The  cement  is  warmed  by  piling  the  bags  on  top  of  the  sand 

box. 

fTniuictioDi  Atnerican  Sodttj  Civil  EDgioma,  Vol.  LS,  1408,  p.  453. 
*  Rngiattring  .Vwoi.  M»y  7,  19OJ.  p.  +01. 
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An  ordinary  sand  heater,  such  as  is  used  for  asphalt  materials,  may  also 
be  employed,  and  the  stone  heated  by  steam  from  a  hose.  A  modification 
of  the  sand  heater,*  arranged  to  form  the  combined  water,  sand, and  stone 
heater  illustrated  in  Fig.  iia,  has  been  used  on  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad. 

Experiments  by  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Richardsonf  tend  to  show  that  heat< 
ing  the  materials  of  mortar  has  but  little,  if  any,  permanent  effect  upon 
its  strength. 

Addition  of  Bait.  Because  of  its  cheapness  salt  is  most  commonly 
employed  to  lower  the  freezing  point  of  water.    Other  materials,  such  aa 


glycerine,  alcohol, and  sugar,  have  been  experimentally  employed,  but  these 
appear  to  have  a  tendency  to  lower  the  strength  of  the  mortar. 

Salt  has  been  more  extensively  employed  in  mortars  than  in  concretes. 
Rules  have  been  formulated  for  varying  the  percentage  of  salt  with  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  Prof.  Tetmajer'sl  rule,  for  example, 
reduced  to  Fahrenheit  units,  requires  i%  by  weight  of  salt  to  the  weight 
of  the  water  for  each  degree  Fahrenheit  below  freezing. 

A  rule  frequently  cited  in  print,  which  practical  tests  by  the  authors 
have  proved  to  be  entirely  inadequate,  is  to  require  one  pound  of  salt  to 
i8  gallons  of  water  for  a  temperature  of  32°  Fahr.  and  an  increase  of  one 


♦George  W.  Lm  in  Engiateriitg  Nrws,  Mirch 
tRepoil  Metropolitxn  Wilci  ant)  Stwerafie  Roan 
tJotmion'i  Mitcrialt  of  Construction,  1403,  p.  6 


9.  IV3>  P-  M*. 
1904,  p.  no. 
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ounce  for  each  degree  of  lower  temperature.  For  16°  Fahr.  this  corre- 
sponds to  but  slightly  more  than  1%  of  the  weight  of  the  water,  an  amount 
too  small  to  be  effective.  Since  the  temperature  of  the  air  usually  cannot 
be  determined  in  advance,  an  arbitrary  quantity  is  as  suitable  as  a  variable 
one.  In  the  New  York  Subway  work  in  1903,  9%  of  salt  to  the  weight  of 
the  water  was  adopted.  On  the  Wachusett  Dam,  during  the  winter  of 
1902,  4  pounds  of  salt  were  used  to  each  barrel  of  cement.  For  1:3 
mortar  this  corresponded  to  about  a%  of  the  weight  of  the  water. 

Experiments  show  that  ordinary  "quaking"  concrete  in  proportions 
I :  aj:  S  requires  about  130  pounds  of  water  per  barrel  of  Portland  cement, 
hence  10%  of  salt  in  average  concrete  is  equivalent  to  13  pounds  per  barrel 
of  Portland  cement.  Ordinary  1:  a}  mortar  requires  about  lao  pounds  of 
water  per  barrel  of  Portland  cement,  hence  10%  of  salt  in  average  mortar 
is  equivalent  to  about  la  pounds  salt  per  barrel  of  Portland  cement.  Salt 
is  sometimes  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  "float  a  potato"  or  an  egg. 
According  to  tests  of  the  authors,  about  15%  of  salt  to  the  weight  of  the 
water  is  required  to  float  a  potato,  and  about  11%  to  float  an  egg. 

Recent  experiments,  by  Mr.  Gowen*  and  Mr.  Richardson.f  extending 
up  to  a  period  of  one  year,  tend  to  show  that  salt  in  a  quantity  corre- 
sponding to  at  least  ic%  of  the  weight  of  the  water  does  not  lower  the 
ultimate  strength  of  ordinary  mortar.  The  time  of  setting,  however,  is 
considerably  increased  and  the  strength  at  short  periods  is  lowered.  The 
effect,  at  laboratory  temperature,  of  10%  salt  with  1 : 3  Portland  cement 
mortar  is  illustrated  in  the  following  table: 


183  a6g  33S  351  458 


In  Mr.  Richardson's  experimentsj  smaller  percentages  of  salt  proved 
beneficial.  Portland  cement  mortar  in  proportions  i:  3,  mixed  with  4  and 
8  pounds  of  salt  per  barrel  cement  (corresponding  respectively  to  about 
2%  and  4%  of  the  weightof  the  water),  gave  slightly  higher  tensile  strength 
than  the  unsalted  mortar  at  all  periods  from  7  days  to  one  year. 

Experiments  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Wheeler§  indicate  that  the  use  of  10%  of  salt 
tends  to  prevent  the  swelling  of  briquettes  in  the  molds,  even  If  the  speci- 
mens freeze. 

*PTocredm^  Amencin  Sodctj  for  Testing  Mweriali,  1903,  p.  393. 
-^Kcport  MetTopolilui  Water  and  Sewerage  Board,  1903,  p.  In. 
tSee  pige  311. 
(Report  Chief  of  Engineen,  U.  S.  A.,  1895,  pp.  196]  to  1971. 
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Piftctical  ProportioB  ol  Salt.  Since  in  practice  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
how  low  the  temperature  will  fall  before  the  concrete  sets,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son has  adopted  the  arbitrary  rule  of  2  pounds  of  salt  to  each  bag  of 
cement  to  be  used  when  the  temperature  isexpectedfo  fallseveral  degrees 
below  freezing,  and  if  experience  shows  that  this  is  not  quite  sufficient 
to  prevent  ihe  frost  catching  the  surfaces,  3  pounds  of  salt  per  bag  of 
cement  are  to  be  used  instead. 

The  salt  can  be  added  most  conveniently  by  putting  it  into  the  mixing 
water.  To  determine  the  amount  of  salt  per  barrel  or  per  tankful  of 
water,  the  quantity  of  water  used  per  bag  of  cement  must  be  noced  and 
from  this  the  amount  can  be  readily  figured. 

Caldam  Ohloride.  Experiments  indicate  that  calcium  chloride  added  in 
quantities  not  exceeding  a%  of  the  weight  of  the  cement  is  an  effective 
agent  for  lowering  the  freezing  point  of  the  concrete.  It  should  be  used 
with  caution,  however,  since  a  larger  quandty  than  this  is  likely  to  so 
hasten  the  set  as  to  make  the  concrete  difficult  to  handle. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 
FIRE   AND    RUST   PROTECTION 

Observations  of  steel  imbedded  in  concrete  which  has  been  exposed  to 
fire  or  to  corrosive  action,  and  experimental  tests  prove  conclusively  that 
ij  to  2  inches  of  dense  Portland  cement  concrete,  made  in  ordinary  pro- 
pwtions,  with  broken  stone,  gravel,  or  cinders,  of  good  quality,  and  mixed 
wet,  will  effectually  resist  the  most  severe  fire  liable  to  occur  in  buildings, 
and  will  prevent  the  corrosion  of  steel  even  under  extraordinary  conditions. 
In  members  of  inferior  importance  or  which  are  only  liable  to  fire  of  com- 
paratively low  temperature,  a  less  thickness  of  concrete,  in  many  cases 
j-inch  or  even  J-inch,  will  prove  effective,     (See  p.  333.) 

In  buildings  concrete  has  been  found  a  more  effective  fire-resisting 
material  than  terra-colta  (see  p.  333)  and  fully  equal  to  first-class  brickwork. 
Brickwork  cannot  exist  in  a  structure  except  in  combination  with  some 
other  material  like  steel  or  wood,  which  is  seriously  affected  by  fire,  whereas 
concrete  reinforced  with  steel  may  replace  not  only  the  brickwork,  but  also 
the  steel  or  wood  columns  and  beams. 

PROTECTION  or  STEEL  BT  OOHORETE 

Tests  by  Prof,  Charies  L.  Norton 
Extended  practical  tests  have  been  conducted  by  Prof.  Charles  L. 
Norton  for  the  Insurance  Engineering  Slaiion  in  Boston.    As  a  result  d 
experiments  made  in  1902  upon  several  hundred  specimens,  he  concludes:* 

(i)  Neat  Portland  cement,  even  in  thin  layers,  is  an  effective  preventive 
of  rusting. 

(2)  Concretes,  to  be  effective  in  preventing  rust,  must  be  dense  and 
without  voids  or  cracks.  They  should  be  mixed  quite  wet  where  applied 
to  the  metal. 

(3)  The  corrosion  found  in  cinder  concrete  is  mainly  due  to  the  iron 
oxide,  or  rust,  in  the  cinders,  and  not  to  the  sulphur. 

(4)  Cinder  concrete,  if  free  from  voids  and  well  rammed  when  wet,  is 
about  as  effective  as  stone  concrete  in  protecting  steel. 

In  his  first  series  of  experiments,  round  rods  of  mild  steel,  soft  shee 
steel,  and  expanded  metal  were  each  imbedded  In  the  center  of  blocks  .en 

■EnjinHTiJTjii  Nraii,  Ortober,  1901,  p.  334. 
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concrete,  3  by  3  by  8  inches.  Neat  cement,  i ;  3  mortur,  and  concrete  in 
proportions  i  cement :  5  broken  stone;  1  cement :  7  cinders;  i  cement : 
3  sand  :  $  broken  stone;  and  i  cement :  2  sand  :  5  cinders,  were  employed 
for  imbedding  the  steel.  The  stone  was  chiefly  of  trap  rock.  These 
specimens,  after  setting,  were  subjected  continuously  to  the  action  of  steam, 
air,  and  carbon  dioxide.  Unprotected  pieces  of  steel  were  also  exposed 
to  the  same  test. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  unprotected  pieces  of  steel  "were  found  lo 
consist  of  rather  more  rust  than  steel."  The  protection  of  the  steel  incased 
in  neat  cement  was  perfect.  The  remaining  specimens,  in  mcatar  and 
concrete,  were  seriously  corroded  in  spots,  but  it  wa,s  observed  that  the 
"rust  spot  was  invariably  coincident  with  either  a  void  in  the  concrete  or 
a  badly  rusted  cinder.  In  the  more  porous  mixtures,  the  steel  was  spotted 
with  alternate  bright  and  badly  rusted  areas,  each  clearly  defined."  One 
point  is  exceedingly  instructive; 

In  both  the  solid  and  the  porous  dnder  concretes,  many  rust  spots  were 
found,  except  where  the  concrete  had  been  mixed  very  wet,  in  which  case  the 
watery  cement  had  coated  nearly  the  whale  0}  the  steel,  like  a  paint,  and 
protected  it. 

Protection  of  Buaty  Steel.  In  1903,  Prof.  Norton  made  tests  to  de- 
termine the  protection  afforded  ordinary  rusty  or  dirty  steel.  He  found 
that  while  unprotected  steel  "vanished  into  a  streak  of  rust,"  if  protected 
by  an  inch  or  more  of  sound  concrete,  not  only  the  sound  steel  but  ordinary 
structural  steel  of  any  degree  of  cleanliness  likely  to  be  in  use  in  a  building 
is  unaffected  by  such  extreme  treatment  as  was  accorded  it  in  the  tests. 
The  conditions  of  these  later  experiments  were  similar  to  those  of  the 
previous  year.  Each  piece  of  steel  w4s  stamped,  and  this  removed  loose 
scale.  Dirt  was  removed  by  a  soft  wire  brush.  The  steel  was  imbedded 
to  a  depth  of  ij  inches  in  all  directions  in  broken  stone  concrete  of  pro- 
portions 1:34:5  and  in  cinder  concrete  of  proportions  1:3:6.  The 
treatment  of  the  specimens  was  similar  to  that  of  the  previous  ones. 

A  portion  of  Prof,  Norton's  conclusions*  are  given  in  the  following 
paragraphs: 

Condition  ol  Specimens.  After  varying  lapses  of  time  from  one  to 
three  months  for  the  specimens  in  the  "corroders,"  and  from  one  to  nine 
months  for  the  others,  the  specimens  were  broken  out  of  the  briquettes 
cleaned  by  brushing,  and  weighed  and  calipered.    Not  one  specimen  had 

*Eng>«(»in|  Niwi-  Januiry,  1904,  p.  30. 
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shown  any  sensible  change  in  weight  or  dimension,  except  where  the 
concrete  had  been  poorly  applied.  Some  specimens  were  purposely  bedded 
in  very  dry  concrete,  and  some  in  concrete  partly  set,  and  many  of  these 
were  not  well  covered  and  the  steel  was  seriously  attacked  where  there  were 
voids  or  cracks.  Of  the  hundreds  of  specimens  of  rusty  steel  examined, 
not  one  which  had  a  continuous  unbroken  coating  of  concrete  gained 
or  lost  anything  in  volume  or  weight  by  treatment  which  caused  the  prac- 
tical destruction  of  some  of  the  unprotected  specimens.  If  loss  by  cor- 
rosion as  great  as  i-iooo  of  the  loss  occurring  with  the  unprotected  sped- 
mens  had  been  experienced  in  the  case  of  the  protected  pieces  It  would 
have  readily  been  noted. 

Ooncliuions.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  if  we  admit  that  from  a 
severe  trial  of  a  short  duration,  we  may  judge  relatively  of  the  effects  of 
the  less  severe  but  longer  test  of  time,  it  can  not  be  questioned  that  struct- 
ural steel  is  safe  from  corrosion  if  incased  in  a  sound  sheet  of  good  concrete, 
at  least  for  a  period  of  years  so  long  as  to  make  the  subject  of  more  interest 
to  our  great-grandchildren's  children  than  to  us.  We  know  that  bare 
steel  does  not  rust  and  fall  down  over  night,  and  that  much  of  the  steel 
standing  has  been  bare  of  everything  that  could  protect  it,  for  long  years, 
and  it  seems  to  me  beyond  question  that  steel  properly  covered  in  concrete 
may  well  be  expected  to  last  far  longer  than  the  changes  in  our  cities  will 
allow  any  building  to  remain. 

Prot«ctdoo  by  Oindei  Concrete.  There  is  one  limitation  to  the  whole 
question,  that  is  the  possibility  of  getting  the  steel  properly  incased  in 
concrete.  Many  engineers  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  concrete  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  getting  "sound"  work.  This  is  especially  true  of  cinder 
concrete,  where  the  porous  nature  of  the  cinders  has  led  to  much  dry 
concrete  and  many  voids,  and  much  corrosion.  I  feel  that  nothing  in  this 
whole  subject  has  been  more  misunderstood  than  the  action  of  cinder 
concrete.  We  usually  hear  that  it  contains  much  sulphur  and  this  causes 
corrosion.  Sulphur  might,  if  present,  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  the 
strongly  alkaline  cement;  but  with  ihat  present  the  corrosion  of  steel  by 
the  sulphur  of  cinders  in  a  sound  Portland  concrete  is  the  veriest  myth, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  ordinary  cinders,  classed  as  steam  cinders, 
contain  only  a  very  small  amount  of  sulphur.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  cinder  concrete  has  rusted  great  quantities  of  steel,  but  not  because 
of  its  sulphur,  but  because  it  was  mixed  loo  dry,  through  the  action  of  the 
cinders  in  absorbing  moisture,  and  that  it  contained,  therefore,  voids;  and 
secondly,  because  in  addition  the  cinders  often  contain  oxide  of  iron  which, 
when  not  coated  over  with  the  cement  by  thorough  wet  mixing,  causes  the 
rusting  of  any  steel  which  it  touches. 

Blix  Wet.  There  is  one  cure  and  only  one,  mix  wet*  and  mix  well. 
With  this  precaution  I  would  trust  cinder  concrete  quite  as  quickly  as 
stone  concrete  in  the  matter  of  corrosion. 

But  no  Protection  for  Steel.  It  has  been  suggested  that  steel  which 
has  been  rusted  to  a  sUght  depth  becomes  protected  by  this  coating  from 
further  rusting.     Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth,     A  large  num- 

*See  pafr«  ifto  for  the  authon*  definiHon  of  a  very  vet  miitUTv. 
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ber  of  specimens  were  rusted  by  repeated  alternate  wetting  and  drying  to 
see  if  they  finally  reached  a  constant  condition.  Instead  of  doing  this,  they 
all  showed  an  irregular  but  persistent  loss  in  weight,  on  further  rusting, 
until  some  had  practically  been  washed  away. 

Small  Rods.  The  increasing  use  of  steel  of  small  dimensions  in  floors 
and  roofs,  twisted  rods,  expanded  metal,  etc.,  has  caused  some  question  as 
to  the  advisability  of  their  use  in  view  of  the  possible  great  effects  of  cor- 
rosion, as  compared  with  the  effects  of  corrosion  on  larger  memb^s,  but 
with  sound  concrete  of  a  thickness  of  about  i^  in.  between  the  steel  and 
the  weather  I  do  not  question  the  durability  of  these  lighter  members. 

OHEHXOAL  UNION  OV  8TIEL  AND  OEHKNT 

Experiments  of  Mr.  Breuill^  indicate  that  clean  steel  may  form  with 
cement  a  chemical  combination  which  is  soluble  in  water.  This  presents 
an  additional  reason  for  making  concrete  in  which  steel  is  imbedded  as 
impervious  as  possible,  to  avoid  the  penetration  of  moisture  which  will 
wash  away  this  chemical  compound,  if  such  is  found  to  exist  in  actual 
structures.  Large  I-beams  imbedded  in  oincrete  would  be  especially 
subject  to  deterioration  fnmi  this  cause,  but  as  rust  rarely  forms  between 
two  plates  of  steel  which  are  riveted  together  in  a  bridge,  even  although  the 
rest  of  the  structure  is  badly  corroded,  the  danger  is  probably  insignificant. 

Oement  Paint  tor  Protecting  Steel.  The  property  of  neat  cement 
which  prevents  steel  from  corrosion  is  taken  advantage  of  in  different  ionns 
of  cement  coating.  Mr.  Maximillian  Toch  in  1903!  made  a  series  of 
experiments  upon  metal  covered  with  various  preparations  of  cement,  and 
drew  the  following  conclusions: 

(i)  A  proper  cement  paint  can  be  applied  to  a  surface  that  has  b^un 
to  oxidize,  and  further  oxidation  will  be  arrested. 

{2)  If  the  cement  be  absolutely  fire  and  free  from  iron,  calcium  sulphate 
and  sulphites,  and  of  low  specific  gravity,  it  will  set  on  the  surface  within 
a  very  short  time,  and  eventually  become  an  integral  part  of  the  metal. 

For  exposed  iron  work  Mr.  Toch  recommends  a  protective  coat  of  cement 
paint  followed  by  a  coat  of  linseed  oil  paint.  To  protect  from  the  fumes 
of  a  factory,  he  states  that  after  applying  three  coats  of  cement  paint,  an 
alkali-proof,  adherent  paint  may  be  spread,  and  an  absolute  protection 
afforded  to  the  iron. 

Mr.  J.  W.  SchaubJ  refers  to  the  use  of  cement  mortar  in  Europe  and  in 

•I.  W.  Schiub  in  Tranuctions  Amuicin  Sodili  of  Civil  Engineen,  Vol.LI,  p.  114. 
tLfctuti  on  the  PemnnnH  Protrcrion  of  Iron  ind  Stnl,  dcliiertd  before  th»  New  York  Sec- 
tion of  tbr  Anwrkin  Chemical  Society,  March  6,  1903. 
tEngwaring  Ntwi,  Juot  16,  1904,  p.  561. 
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the  United  States  for  coating  iron  exposed  to  destructive  agencies.    He 

says: 

The  mortar  is  usually  a  mixture  of  i  cement  and  2  sand,  applied  with  a 
brush  as  a  wash.  Five  or  six  coats  are  applied  in  this  way  to  give  the  metal 
a  proper  coating.  This  is  especially  applicable  in  the  case  of  the  iron 
work  exposed  in  roundhouses,  where  the  gases  from  locomotives  are  so 
destructive,  and  where  paint  is  so  inefficient. 

TIKE  PKOTECTIOH 

Numerous  experimental  tests*  have  been  made  showing  the  value  of 
concrete  as  a  fire-resisting  material,  but  the  best  proof  of  its  ability  to  resist 
the  heat  of  a  severe  fire  —  such  as  is  liable  to  occur  in  an  office  or  factory 
building  —  lies  in  the  fact  that  concrete  has  actually  withstood  very  severe 
fires  more  successfully  than  have  terracotta  and  various  other  so-called 
fireproof  materials. 

The  reinforced  concrete  factory  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co.  at  Bay- 
onne,  N.  J.,  passed  through  a  severe  fire  in  1903.  Still  more  recently,  in 
1904,  occurred  the  conflagration  at  Baltimore  in  which  many  building 
materials  utterly  failed. 

Such  practical  tests,  further  confirmed  by  numerous  experiments  with 
test  buildings  of  reinforced  concrete,  have  proved  that  while  in  a  severe 
fire,  where  the  temperature  ranges  from  1600°  to  aooo"  Fahr.,  the  surface 
of  the  concrete  may  be  injured  to  a  depth  of  from  J  to  }  inch,  the  body  of 
the  concrete  is  unaffected,  so  that  the  only  repairs  required  consist  of  a 
coating  of  plaster,  and  even  this  only  in  rare  instances. 

Tests  uf>on  small  briquettes  of  cement  placed  in  a  furnace  indicate  that 
the  strength  of  cement  is  destroyed  by  a  heat  reaching  a  dull,  red  color,t 
but  as  stated  below,  in  an  actual  fire,  the  injured  material  protects  the  rest 
of  the  concrete  so  that  the  danger  is  theoretical  rather  than  real. 

FiT«  in  Borftz  FHtoiy.  The  fire  in  the  4-story  reinforced  concrete 
factorj'  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company,  built  entirely  of  concrete 
except  the  roof,  utterly  destroyed  the  contents  of  the  building,  the  roof, 
and  the  interior  framework,  but  the  walls  and  floors  remained  intact 
except  in  one  place  where  an  18-ton  tank  fell  through  the  plank  roof  and 
cracked  some  of  the  floor  beams,  and  in  one  place  on  the  outside  of  the 
wail  where  the  surface  of  the  concrete  was  slightly  aSected.  The  fire  was 
90  hot  that  brass  and  iron  castings  were  melted  to  junk.    A  small  annex, 

*S«  RFfcrencti,  Chapter  XXIX. 
fDigcM  of  Pfayiicil  Tem.  Vol.  I,  p.  ii7. 
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built  of  steel  posts  and  girders,  was  completely  wrecked,  and  the  metal  beni 
and  twisted  into  a  tangled  mass. 

Baltimoifl  Fir*.  The  effect  of  the  fire  upon  the  concrete  in  various 
buildings  located  in  the  center  of  the  burned  districts  of  Baltimore  ts  best 
appreciated  by  an  examination  of  the  reports  of  experts  upon  the  fire. 
Capt.  John  S.  Sewell,  in  his  report  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U,  S.  A.,*  in 
referring  to  the  fire  in  one  of  the  buildings  built  with  reinforced  concrete 
columns,  beams,  and  arches,  writes: 

It  was  surrounded  by  non-fireproof  buildings,  and  was  subjected  to  an 
extremely  severe  test,  probably  involving  as  high  temperature  as  any  that 
existed  anywhere.  The  concrete  was  made  with  broken  granite  as  an 
aggregate.  The  arches  of  the  roof  and  the  ceiling  of  the  upper  story  were 
cracked  along  the  crown,  but  in  my  judgment  very  slight  repairs  would 
have  restored  any  strength  last  here.  Cutting  out  a  small  section  —  say 
an  inch  wide  —  and  caulking  it  full  of  good  strong  cement  mortar  would 
have  sufficed.  The  exposed  corners  of  columns  and  girders  were  cracked 
and  spalled,  showing  a  tendency  to  round  off  to  a  curve  of  about  3  in, 
radius.  In  the  upper  stories,  where  the  heat  was  intense,  the  concrete 
was  calcined  to  a  depth  of  from  1  to  |  inch,  but  it  showed  no  tendency  to 
spall,  except  at  exposed  corners.  On  wide,  flat  surfaces,  the  calcined 
material  was  not  more  than  J-inch  thick,  and  showed  no  disposition  to 
come  off.  In  the  lower  stories,  the  concrete  was  absolutely  unimpaired, 
though  the  contents  of  the  building  were  all  burned  out.  In  my  judgment, 
the  entire  concrete  structure  could  have  been  repaired  for  not  over  30% 
to  35%  of  its  original  cost.  On  March  10,  I  witnessed  a  loading  test  of 
this  structure.  One  bay  of  the  second  floor,  with  a  beam  in  the  center,  was 
loaded  with  nearly  300  pounds  per  sq.  ft.  superimposed,  without  a  sign  of 
distress,  and  with  a  deflection  not  exceeding  J^-inch.  The  floor  was  de- 
signed for  a  total  working  load  of  150  pounds  per  sq.  ft.  The  sections  next 
to  the  front  and  rear  walls  were  cantilevers,  and  one  of  these  was  loaded 
with  150  pounds  per  sq.  ft.  superimposed,  without  any  sign  of  distress,  or 
undue  deflection. 

Captain  Sewell  concludes  as  a  result  of  the  examination  of  this  and  other 
buildings  containing  reinforced  concrete  construction: 

As  the  material  is  calcined  and  damaged  to  some  extent  by  heat,  enough 
surplus  material  should  be  provided  to  permit  of  a  loss  of  .say  }-inch  all 
over  exposed  surfaces,  if  the  structure  is  to  be  exposed  to  fire;  moreover,  all 

exposed  corners  should  be  rounded  to  a  radius  of  about  3  inches.  This 
latter  precaution  would  add  much  to  the  resistance  of  all  materials  used  in 
masonry  ^  whether  bricks,  stone,  concrete  or  terra-cotla  —  if  they  are  to 
be  exposed  to  fire. 

*EitiiiiHriag  Nrvis,  MiTch  X4,  19041  r-  ijfi- 
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Oonerete  Tersns  Terra-Ootto.  Prof.  Norton,  in  his  report  on  the  Balti- 
more fire  to  the  Insurance  Engineering  Experiment  Station,*  says: 

Where  concrete  floor  arches  and  concrete-steel  construction  received 
the  full  force  of  the  fire  it  appears  to  have  stood  well,  distinctly  better  than 
the  terra-cotta.  The  reasons  I  believe  are  these:  First,  because  the  concrete 
and  steel  expand  at  sensibly  the  same  rate,  and  hence  when  heated  do  not 
subject  one  another  to  stress,  but  terra-cotta  usually  expands  about  twice 
as  fast  with  increase  in  temperature  as  steel,  and  hence  the  partitions  and 
floor  arches  soon  become  too  large  to  be  contained  by  the  steel  members 
which  under  ordinary  temperature  properly  enclose  them.  Under  this 
condition  the  partition  must  buckle  and  the  segmental  arches  must  lift  and 
break  the  bonds,  crushing  at  the  same  time  the  lower  surface  member  of 
the  tiles. 

When  brick  or  terra-cotta  are  heated  no  chemical  action  occurs,  but 
when  concrete  is  carried  up  to  about  i  000°  Fahr.  its  surface  becomes 
decomposed,  dehydration  occurs,  and  water  is  driven  off.  This  process 
takes  a  relatively  gieat  amount  of  heat.  It  would  take  about  as  much  heat 
to  drive  the  water  out  of  this  outer  quarter-inch  of  the  concrete  partition  as 
it  would  to  raise  that  quarter-inch  to  i  000°  Fahr.  Now  a  second  action 
begins.  After  dehydration  the  concrete  is  much  improved  as  a  non-con- 
ductor, and  yet  through  this  layer  of  non-conducting  material  must  pass 
all  the  heat  to  dehydrale  and  raise  the  temperature  of  the  layers  below,  a 
process  which  cannot  proceed  with  great  speed. 

Oind«r  Vennfl  Stona  Ooiicr«t«.  Prof.  Norton  compares  the  action  of 
■stone  and  cinder  concrete  in  the  Baltimore  fire  as  follows: 

Little  difference  in  the  action  of  the  fire  on  stone  concrete  and  cinder 
concrete  could  be  noted,  and  as  I  have  earlier  pointed  out,  the  burning  of 
the  bits  of  coal  in  poor  cinder  concrete  is  often  balanced  by  the  splitting  of 
the  stones  in  the  stone  concrete.  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  that  in  the 
long  run  either  stood  fire  better  or  worse  than  the  other.  However,  owing 
to  its  density  the  stone  concrete  takes  longer  to  heat  through. 

Further  experiments  are  required  to  determine  the  relative  durabili^ 
under  extreme  heat  of  concrete  made  with  different  kinds  of  broken  stone. 
It  seems  probable,  from  the  composition  of  the  rock,  that  hard  trap  or 
gravel  may  be  preferable  to  limestone,  slate,  or  conglomerate  as  fire- 
resisting  material. 

Thickn«ss  of  Ooncr«t«  B«qiiir«d  to  Protect  H«tal  from  nr«.  The 
conclusion  reached  by  Prof.  Nortonf  from  tests  upon  concrete  arches  is 
that  two  inches  of  good  concrete  gives  perfect  assurance  of  safety  in  case  of 
fire,  even  if  the  steel  to  be  protected  is  in  the  form  of  I-beams.    Rods  of 

•Eagimrlng  Neat,  June  i,  190+,  p.  519. 
tf-JBi-mw  Enginttrlnt,  D«..  i9Qr,  p.  +8-). 
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small  dimensions  can  be  more  effectively  coated,  and  it  appears  evident 
from  the  various  tests  and  from  practical  experience  in  severe  fires  that 
ij  inches  of  concrete  around  steel  rods  is  sufficient  protection.  The 
Pacific  Borax  Company's  fire  and  other  similar  tests  indicate  that  in  slabs 
of  reinforced  concrete,  J  inch  to  }  inch  affords  ample  protection.  Second- 
ary members,  such  as  cross  girders,  or  slabs  of  long  span,  should  have  a 
thickness  of  concrete  outside  of  the  steel  varying  from  J  inch  to  ij  inch. 
Although  in  slabs  protected  by  only  J  inch  of  concrete,  the  latter  may  be 
softened  by  an  extreme  fire,  and  the  metal  exposed  when  it  is  struck  by 
the  stream  from  a  hose,  the  metal  in  the  majority  of  cases  would  still  remain 
practically  uninjured,  and  it  is  questionable  economy  to  put  an  excess  of 
material  where  there  is  so  little  probabihty  of  its  being  needed,  and  where 
a  failure  would  merely  produce  local  damage. 

THEORY  OF  FIBE  PROTECTION 

Mr.  Spencer  B.  Newberry,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Associated 
Expanded  Metal  Companies,  Feb.  ao,  190a,*  gives  the  following  explana- 
tion of  the  fire-proof  qualities  of  Portland  cement  concrete: 

The  two  principal  sources  from  which  cement  concrete  derives  its 
capacity  to  resist  fire  and  prevent  its  transference  to  steel  are  its  combined 
water  and  porosity.  Portland  cement  takes  up  in  hardening  a  variable 
amount  of  water,  depending  on  surrounding  conditions.  In  a  dense 
briquette  of  neat  cement  the  combined  water  may  reach  12%.  A  mixture, 
of  cement  with  three  parts  sand  will  take  up  water  to  the  amount  of  about 
18%  of  the  cement  contained.  This  water  is  chemically  combined,  and 
not  given  off  at  the  twiling  point.  On  heating,  a  part  of  the  water  goes 
off  at  about  sooTahr.pbut  the  dehydration  is  not  complete  until  900°  Fahr. 
is  reached.  This  vaporization  of  water  absorbs  heat,  and  keeps  the  mass 
for  a  long  time  at  comparatively  low  temperature.  A  steel  beam  or  column 
embedded  in  concrete  is  thus  cooled  by  the  volatilization  of  water  in  the 
surrounding  cement.  The  principle  is  the  same  as  in  the  use  of  crystallized 
alum  in  the  casings  of  fireproof  safes;  natural  hydraulic  cement  is  largely 
used  in  safes  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  porosity  of  concrete  also  offers  great  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
heat.  Air  is  a  poor  conductor,  and  it  is  well  known  that  an  air  space  is  a 
most  efficient  protection  against  conduction.  Porous  substances,  such  as 
asbestos,  mineral  wool,  etc.,  are  always  used  as  heat-insulating  material. 
For  the  same  reason  cinder  concrete,  being  highly  porous,  is  a  much  better 
non-conduclor  than  a  dense  concrete  made  of  sand  and  gravel  or  stone, 
and  has  the  added  advantage  of  lightness.  In  a  fire  the  outside  of  the 
concrete  may  reach  a  high  temperature,  but  the  heat  only  slowly  and 
imperfectly  penetrates  the  mass,  and  reaches  the  steel  so  gradually  that  1I 
is  carried  off  by  the  metal  as  fast  as  it  is  supplied. 

*Ctmtnt,  Hay,  1901,  p.  95. 
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TB8T8  or  TIRE  EE8ISTAH0E 

Prof.  Ira  H.  Woolson  of  Columbia  University  has  made  several  series 
of  tests*  to  determine  the  effect  of  heat  upon  the  strength  and  elastic  proper- 
ties of  the  concrete  and  upon  the  thermal  conductivity  of  the  concrete  and 
the  imbedded  steel. 

ISeet  Upon  Strength.  Tests  to  determine  the  effect  of  heat  treatment 
upon  the  strength  and  elastic  properties  of  different  mixtures  showed  that 
the  trap  concrete  was  least  affected.  Concrete  two  months  old,  in  pro- 
portions i:a:4,thecrushing  strength  of  which  before  heating  was  about  2500 
pounds  per  square  inch  tested  in  7-inch  cubes,  after  being  subjected  to  a 
heat  of  1500°  Fahr.  for  two  houis  gave  a  strength  of  about  1000  pounds 
per  square  inch.  However,  since  this  reduction  in  strength  was  due  at 
least  in  part  to  the  reduction  in  the  effective  area  because  of  the  surface 
deterioration  (if  the  surface  was  injured  to  a  depth  of  ij  inches  the  effec- 
tive area  would  be  reduced  from  49  sq.  in.  to  30  sq.  in.),  it  is  probable  that 
the  interior  of  the  blocks  was  affected  very  little.  The  concrete  made  with 
gravel,  which  in  these  tests  was  nearly  pure  quartz  having  a  high  coeffi- 
cient of  expansion,  was  affected  to  a  much  greater  extent.  Cinder  con- 
crete, which  showed  a  normal  crushing  strength  of  about  one-half  that  of 
the  trap,  after  heat  treatment  gave  a  corresponding  weakening. 

The  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  concrete  was  always  greatly  reduced  by 
beat  treatment. 

OONDUOTrnTT  OF  OONORETE  AMD  I&IBEDDED  STEEL . 

As  a  result  of  the  conductivity  tests,  which  were  made  upon  specimens  of 

trap,  gravel  and  cinder  concrete  having  thermo-couples  for  measuring  heat 

transmission  imbedded  so  as  to  indicate  the  temperature  at  points  varying 

.   from  J  inch  to  6  inches  from  the  heated  face.  Prof.  Woolson  drew  the 

following  conclusions  rf 

All  concretes  have  a  very  low  thermal  conductivity,  and  herein  lies  thdr 
ability  to  resist  fire. 

When  the  surface  of  a  mass  of  concrete  is  exposed  for  hours  to  a  high 
beat,  the  temperature  of  the  concrete  one  inch  or  less  beneath  the  surface 
will  be  several  hundred  degrees  below  the  outside. 

A  point  3  inches  beneath  the  surface  would  stand  an  outside  temperature 
of  1500°  Fahrenheit  for  two  houre,  with  a  rise  of  only  500°  to  700°,  and 
points  with  three  or  more  inches  of  protection  would  scarcely  be  heated 
above  the  boiling  point  of  water. 

•  Froccediiigi  of  Ameiicui  Societj  for  Testing  MKeriab.  Vol  V,  IJ05,  p.  3351  VI,  190*,  p.  +3jj 
VII.  1907,  P-  ¥>*• 
t  Pnxxcdingi  Americin  Society  for  Tnting  Mitetiili,  VoL  VII,  1907.  p.  408. 
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The  fact  that  cinder  concrete  showed  a  higher  thermal  conductivity 
than  the  stone  concrete  would  indicate  that  its  well-known  fire-resistive 
qualities  are  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  incombustible  quality  of  the  cioder 
itself. 

The  thermal  conductivity  of  the  gravel  concrete*  was  fully  as  low  as 
that  of  the  trap,  but  the  specimens  of  gravel  concrete  cracked  and  crumbled 
in  many  cases  when  the  trap  and  cinder  specimens  under  similar  treatment 
remmned  firm  and  compact. 

In  the  tests  on  the  conductivity  of  imbedded  steel  with  the  end  project- 
ii^  from  concrete,  Prof.  Woolson  found  practically  the  same  results  with 
concrete  from  all  three  aggregates.  With  the  temperature  of  the  end  sur- 
face of  the  concrete  and  the  projecting  end  of  the  bar  1700°  Fahrenheit, 
a  point  in  the  bar  only  2  inches  from  the  heated  faceof  the  concrete  developed 
a  temperature  of  only  1000°  Fahrenheit,  while  at  a  point  5  inches  in  the 
concrete  the  temperature  was  only  400°  to  500°,  and  at  8  inches  the  tem- 
perature reached  only  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 

From  these  results  Prof.  Woolson  concludes  that  "where  reinforcing 
metal  is  exposed  in  the  progress  of  a  fire,  only  so  much  of  the  metal  as  is 
actually  bare  to  the  fire  is  seriously  affected  by  it." 

Tests  by  the  National  Fire  Protection  Associationt  in  1905  upon  beams 
8  inches  by  11 J  inches  by  6  feet  long,  of  different  kinds  of  concrete,  showed 
that  the  strength  of  rods  imbedded  i  inch  from  the  lower  surface  was 
reduced  about  35  per  cent  after  heating  to  a  temperature  of  3000°  Fahren- 
heit for  one  hour.  With  rods  imbedded  2  inches  a  ^milar  reduction  in 
strength  occurred  after  2  hours  and  20  minutes  heating,  and  the  strength 
of  the  concrete  was  appreciably  reduced  to  a  depth  of  4  inches  from  the 
sides  and  bottom. 

The  hardest  and  densest  mixtures  were  usually  the  poorest  conductors 
of  heat;  the  cinder  concrete  gave,  however,  a  slower  rise  of  temperature 
than  the  others. 

ZHFL1TEH0E  OF  OBACES  IH  BEIHTORCED  aONORETE  UPON  THE 
OORROSION  or  STEEL 

It  has  been  seriously  questioned  whether  the  minute  cracks  which  open 
in  a  concrete  beam  and  slab  even  under  loads  which  are  absolutely  safe  do 
not  permit  corrosion  of  the  steel  reinforcement    Tests  by  E.  Probst^in 


•Ai  itilcd  in  connection  wiib  the  ic 
In  other  testa,  coEcrete  with  p-ivd  coi 
hi&  given  much  belter  results. 

tC<«m,  JanuiTy,  1906.  p.  173. 

1  Repon  of  the  Ro^al  Depanment  of  Testing  MaieriiU  in  Gross  Lich 
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Germany, in  1907, indicate  veiycontlusivelythatsteel  in  reinforced  beams, 
laid  in  ordinaiy  wet  concrete  used  in  practical  construction,  is  in  no  danger 
of  rusting  through  the  cracks  fonned  in  the  concrete  under  tension,  until 
nearly  the  breaking  point  of  the  steel.  The  specimens,  34  beams,  which 
contained  both  plain  and  deformed  bars  and  rusted  and  unrusted  steel, 
were  subjected  in  loading  to  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  oxygen,  carbon  dioxide 
and  steam,  for  a  period  of  from  3  to  12  days.  Unprotectedsteelsubjected 
to  this  mixture  was  badly  rusted  in  two  hours.  After  breaking  up  the 
specimens  of  concrete  no  rust  was  found  even  on  steel  stressed  to  its  elastic 
limit,  although  some  was  discovered  on  steel  stressed  nearly  to  its  breaking 
point,  which  could  be  attributed  to  large  cracks  extending  to  the  metal  and 
uncovering  it 

PKOTEOTINa  STBUOTITKAL  STEEL 

loSan  Franciscoatthe  time  of  the  earthquakeand fire,  April,  1906,  there 
were  few  concrete  structures,  but  these  stood  the  test  of  fire  and  shock  on 
the  whole  better  than  any  other  material.* 

Observations  after  the  fire  indicate  that  concrete  is  also  an  effective  pro- 
tection for  steel  frame  construction,  but  that  it  preferably  should  be  enclosed 
in  a  metal  basket. 

Captain  John  S.  Sewell,  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  in  his  report  to  the 
U.  S.  Govemmentt  suggests  that  when  such  a  basket  b  used  the  total 
thickness  of  concrete  upon  the  exposed  flanges  of  girders  and  floor  beams 
should  be  2  to  3  inches  according  to  circumstances.  For  columns  incased 
in  a  metal  basket  or  cage,  a  thickness  of  3  to  4  inches  was  recommended. 

The  structural  steel  in  the  Boston  subway,J  imbedded  for  twelve  years 
in  concrete  or  protected  by  the  cement  mortar  joints  of  brick  arches,  was 
found  upon  examination  during  changes  in  the  structure  to  be  free  from 
rust.  The  only  exception  to  this  was  under  the  rather  large  base  plates 
(ai  by  J4  inches)  of  columns,  where  a  thin  layer  of  rust  frequently  was 
found,  having  tubercles  sometimes  }  inch  thick.  This  was  evidendy  due 
to  [he  settling  of  the  finer  parts  of  the  concrete  under  the  plates.  The 
small  base-plates  were  practically  free  from  rust. 


*  TcaniacliDnt  American  Sodeij  Civit  Enginetn.  Vol.  LIX.  1907,  p.  loS. 

fU.  S.  Geolopcil  Survey,  Bulletin  314,  i^xj. 

jPeisoaal  cDneipoadeiicc  with  Mi,  Howard  A.  CuEOn,  Cfaief  Eagincer. 
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CHAPTER   XIX 
WATER-TIGHTN  ESS 

A  wall  of  concrete  may  be  rendered  water-tight  in  several  ways: 

(i)  By  accurately  grading  and  proportioning  the  aggregates  and  the 
cement.     (See  p.  339.) 

(2)  By  special  treatment  of  the  surface  of  the  concrete,    (See  p.  341.) 

{3)  By  the  introduction  of  foreign  ingredients  into  the  mixture.  (See 
P-  34^-) 

(4)  By  the  application  of  layers  of  waterproof  material,  such  as  asphalt 
and  felt.    (See  p.  343-) 

It  is  often  advisable  to  combine  two  or  more  of  these  methods. 

In  the  succeeding  pages  directions  are  given  for  practically  applying 
these  methods,  and  experimental  investigation  is  cited. 

LATIHa  OONOBETE  FOR  WATK&-TIOHT  WORE 

The  manner  of  laying  the  concrete  in  walls  or  floors  which  are  to  with- 
stand water  pressure  is  as  important  as  the  proportioning  of  its  ingredients. 
Approved  methods  of  placing  are  fully  described  in  Chapter  XV; 

The  chief  points  applicable  to  water-tight  work  are  briefly  recapitulated 
as  follows: 

(a)  Mix  concrete  of  quaking  or  of  wet  consistency.    (See  p.  338.) 

(b)  Place  concrete  carefully  so  as  to  leave  no  visible  stone  pockets. 

(c)  Lay  the  entire  structure,  if  possible,  in  one  continuous  operation, 
working  night  and  day  when  necessary. 

(d)  If  joints  are  unavoidable,  clean  and  loughen  the  old  surface,  then 
wet  it  and  coat  with  a  layer  of  cement  or  mortar.    (See  p.  a84,) 

(e)  Make  suitable  provision  for  contraction  by  special  joints,  or  by  steel 
reinforcement  without  joints,    (bee  p.  285,  also  chapter  xxi.) 

Eftset  ol  Oonsistancy.  A  series  of  experiments,  conducted  by  the 
authors,  upon  several  blocks  of  mortar  mixed  in  the  same  proportions  of 
cement,  sand,  and  stone,  but  with  different  proportions  of  water,  indicates 
that  the  best  consistency  for  concrete  designed  to  withstand  water  pressure 
is  intermediate  between  a  quaking  and  a  musky  mixture,  as  defined  on 
page  380. 

Also,  the  general  conclusion  was  reached  that  with  the  same  dry  materials 
the  consistency  producing  the  greatest  density  after  setting  gives  the  most 
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impermeable  mortar  or  concrete  up  to  the  poini  of  a  very  wet  consistency, 
when  the  excess  of  water  aSects  the  chemical  composition  of  the  cement, 
forming  "laitance"  (see  p.  301),  and  thus  reduces  both  the  strength  and 
the  water-tightness  of  the  specimen.  After  setting,  the  very  wet  specimens 
were  found  to  have  about  the  same  density  as  the  medium  and  mushy 
mixtures,  because  the  cement,  sand,  and  stone  settled  into  place  and  ex- 
pelled the  surplus  water. 

PROPORTIOFINa  WATES-TIOHT  OONORBTI 

The  proportions*  employed  to  resist  the  percolation  of  water  usually 
range  from  1:1:2  to  i:  2):4},  the  most  common  mixtures  being  1:2:4 
or  1;  zi:  4i.  However,  with  accurate  grading  by  scientific  methods,  such 
as  are  described  in  Chapter  XI,  water-tight  work  may  be  obtained  with 
proportions  as  lean  as  11  3:  7.  {See  p.  183.)  Permeabihty,  the  quality  of 
allowing  water  to  pass  through,  and  porosity,  the  property  of  containing 
pores  or  voids,  are  not  synonymous  terms,  and  the  most  porous  material  is 
not  necessarily  the  most  permeable,  because  the  dimensions  of  the  voids  a? 
well  as  their  volume  affect  by  capillarity  the  passage  of  water. 

For  maximum  water- tightness  a  mortar  or  concrete  may  require  a 
slightly  larger  proportion  of  fine  grains  in  the  sand  than  for  maximum 
density  or  strength,  but  otherwise  the  general  principles  discussed  on  page 
17a  are  applicable.  A  mixed  aggregate  (such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  61, 
p.  173)  evidently  has  fewer  channels  through  which  the  water  can  pass 
than  an  aggregate  consisting  of  coarse  stone  and  sand  (such  as  is  shown 
in  Fig,  59,  p.  172),  provided  the  character  and  relative  proportioning  of 
the  finest  particles  are  the  same  in  both  cases.  Recent  tests  indicate 
that  gravel  produces  more  water-tight  concrete  than  broken  stone  under 
similar  conditions. 

Ponwity  ot  Goner«t«.  The  total  voids,  air  plus  water,  in  first-class 
concrete  and  mortar  of  various  proportions  are  shown  in  column  (ao)  of 
the  table  of  Mr.  William  B.  Fuller's  experiments  on  pages  376  and  377. 
The  percentage  of  total  voids  in  the  mortars  averages  about  26%,  while  in 
the  concretes,  of  proportions  commonly  employed  in  practice,  the  voids 
range  from  13%  to  17%- 

In  neither  the  concrete  nor  the  mortar  do  these  percentages  ever  represent 
air  alone.  A  portion  of  the  water,  an  amount  estimated  at  8%  of  the 
weight  of  the  cement,t  corresponding  to  about  2^%  of  the  volume  of 

•Proponiont  »«  based  on  lo  asiumed  unil  of  loo  lb.  cimsnc  per  cu.  ft.  or  the  equiTjent  o* 
J.8  cu.  ft.  TO  the  buTtl.    (See  p.  117.) 

tAllen  Huen  io  Tiioucliaac  Americsn  Society  of  Ci>il  Engineere,  Vol.  XLII,  p.  iiS. 
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ordinary  concrete,  combines  with  the  cement,  and  a  still  larger  portion  ol 
the  water  remains  in  the  pores  unless  dried  by  artificial  heat. 

The  porosity  of  mortars  is  discussed  on  pE^e  127. 

81se  ot  Stone.  Authorities  disagree  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of 
small  stone  ranging  between  }  and  one  inch,  and  coarse  stone,  ranging 
from  i  inch  up  to,  say,  aj  inches.  The  latter  is  theoretically  the  better, 
but  it  is  sometimes  claimed  that  the  fine  material  can  be  placed 
more  satisfactorily.  This  depends  upon  the  workmanship.  With 
proper  selection  of  materials  and  care  in  laying,  the  concrete  con- 
taining the  coarse  stone  produces  excellent  work,  as  is  illustrated 
by  the  const  ructions  at  Little  Falls,  N.  J.  (see  Chapter  XXVIII),  ^nd 
BoontOii,  N.  J.  (see  Chapter  XXVI),  where  carefully  graded  stone  up  to 
ij  or  3-inch  diameter  was  used. 

If  very  line  stone,  under  ^inch,  and  containing  dust,  is  used  for  the 
coarser  aggregate,  the  addition  of  sand  may  increase  the  porosity  and  the 
permeability,  because  concrete  with  such  small  stone  is  practically  a  mortar, 
and  the  finer  particles  of  stone  are  really  sand.  A  concrete  in  proportions 
I  part  cement  :  2  parts  sand  :  4  parts  unscreened  stone  less  than  ^inch 
diameter,  makes  a  porous  concrete,  while  a  mixture  i  part  cement  :  a  parts 
sand  :  4  parts  stone  J-inch  to  i  J-inch  diameter,  makes  a  dense  one.  With 
the  small  stone,  proportions  1:1:2  would  be  the  leanest  advisable 
mixture. 

Tile  method  of  proportioning  by  mechanical  analysis,  as  described  by 
Mr.  Fuller  in  Chapter  XI,  has  been  found  in  practice  to  produce  imper- 
meable concrete. 

THI0KHE88  OF  OONOBETE  FOB  WATES-TIOHT  WORK 

It  is  Impossible  to  specify  definite  thicknesses  of  concrete  to  prevent  per- 
colation under  different  heads  of  water,  because  of  variations  in  proportions 
and  methods  of  laying.  We  have  known  rain  water  under  a  head  of  a  or 
3  inches  to  piercolate  through  a  4-foot  wall  of  excellent  concrete  of  dry 
consistency.  On  the  other  hand,  had  the  same  materials  been  mixed  to  a 
wetter  consistency  and  placed  with  no  joints  between  successive  layers, 
concrete  but  a  few  inches  thick  would  have  withstood  a  high  head. 

The  best  criterions  for  thicknesses  of  walls  of  first-class  concrete  are 
obtained  from  actual  examples.  Insta.ices  are  cited  in  Chapters  XXVI 
and  XXXVIIl  of  water-tight  concrete  4  inches  thick  sustaining  a  head 
of  4  feet,  concrete  15  inches  thick  sustaining  a  head  of  40  feet,  and  con- 
crete 5.5  feet  thick  sustaining  a  head  of  100  feet. 
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8PE0UL  TBKATBIEHT  OF  SUBrAOB 

Various  methods  of  treating  the  surface  of  concrete  have  been  employed 
to  increase  the  water- tightness. 

PUstorinff.  Plastering  the  suriace  of  concrete  with  rich  Portland  cement 
mortar  in  proportions  i :  i  or  i :  ij  is  the  method  which  first*  occurs  to  one, 
but  in  temperate  or  cold  climates  it  is  only  useful  for  walls  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground  and  therefore  not  subject  to  atmospheric  changes.  In  such 
cases  it  can  sometimes  be  used  as  a  substitute  for,  or  in  connection  with, 
paper  and  asphalt. 

In  certain  sections  of  the  Boston  Subway*,  a  6  inch  wall  of  concrete  was 
laid  up  next  to  the  bank  of  earth  and  plastered  with  a  layer  of  i :  i  mortar 
about  i  inch  thick.  After  spreading  the  mortar  with  a  plasterer's  ordi- 
nary metal  float  (see  Chapter  XXIII.)  the  surface  was  run  over  with  a 
toothed  roller  about  13  inches  long  by  4  inches  in  diameter,  which  pressed 
the  plaster  into  any  crevices,  and  left  a  rough  surface.  The  main  wall  of 
concrete  forming  the  lining  of  the  Subway  was  then  laid  up  against  this 
plastered  surface. 

On  the  arch  of  the  approaches  to  the  East  Boston  tunnel,  a  layer  of 
plaster,  like  that  on  the  walls,  was  spread  before  laying  the  final  6-inch 
thickness  of  concrete,  thus  forming  a  water-tight  joint  in  the  interior  of 
the  arch  ring. 

Qnnolithie  Finlih.  On  horizontal  or  inclined  surfaces,  a  granolithic 
surface  of  rich  mortar  of  Portland  cement  and  sand,  or  Portland  cement 
and  screenings  in  proportions  about  i :  i  may  be  laid  and  troweled,  as  in 
sidewalk  construction.  (See  Chapter  XXIII.)  The  surface  finish  must  be 
placed  at  the  same  Ume  as  the  base,  and  with  the  same,  that  is,  Portland 
cement. 

Trow«lliiff  StnfHe.  The  water-lighlness  of  horizonUl  or  inclined  layers 
of  concrete  can  be  greatly  increased  by  troweling  the  concrete  in  the  same 
manner  that  granolithic  work  is  troweled.  (See  Chapter  XXIII.)  This 
brings  the  cement  to  the  surface,  and  produces  a  dense,  hard  surface 
which  is  nearly  equal  to  a  surfacing  of  rich  mortar.  This  is  very  effect- 
ive for  surfacing  a  structure  like  the  inclined  face  of  the  dam  shown  in 
Chapter  XXVI. 

In  experimenting  upon  the  permeability  of  different  concretes,  the  authors 
have  noticed  that  even  the  very  light  joggling  which  Is  necessary  to  compact 
a  wet  concrete,  and  also  the  ramming  of  a  stiffer  mixture,  increases  the 
impermeability  of  the  concrete.  Even  after  chipping  off  the  top  of  the 
specimen  for  a  depth  of  |  or  J  of  an  inch,  the  flow  will  be  several  limes  less 
than  when  the  pressure  is  directed  upon  its  under  surface. 

*  In  Subviyconnniction  linM  1901  and  in  ihr  lunntl  built  in  1907-9,  the  trench  Irrqucnclj  wji 
tborcd  with  it-inch  reinforcrd  concrete  ihHlinf;  (Xtt  Chip.  XXV),  thf  surface  eventd  with  plitttr, 
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Grout.  Portland  cement  grout  is  preferable  to  plaster  for  coatiag  the 
soffits  of  arches  or  for  wall  surfaces.  It  is  also  valuable  for  coating  the  in- 
terior of  cisterns  or  tanks.*  The  grout  should  of  course  be  applied  against 
the  surface  which  is  to  come  in  contact  with  the  water,  and  if  the  wall  is  to 
be  made  impervious  in  both  directions,  both  sides  should  be  washed. 

A  specially  prepared  cement  wash  has  been  found  effective  in  preventing 
dampness  in  masonry .f 

Aliim  knd  Lye  Wfttarproof  Wiih.  United  States  Army  Ei^neerst 
have  satisfactorily  employed  a  wash  of  alum  and  concentrated  lye  mixed 
in  proportions  one  pound  lye,  a  to  5  pounds  alum,  and  2  gallons  of  water, 
which  has  been  used  with  good  success  in  several  instances. 

Special  Ooatinga.  A  few  patented  compounds  which  have  proved  suc- 
cessful are  on  the  market.  These  are  generally  used  with  neat  cement  or 
mortar.  In  many  cases  it  has  been  found  possible  to  waterproof  the  face 
of  the  wall  instead  of  the  back  upon  which  the  water  presses. 

IHTBODnaTIOM  or  rORSIQH  nraBEDIENTS 

The  principal  advantage  of  introducing  foreign  ingredients  into  a  mortar 
or  concrete  is  to  permit  the  use  of  a  lean  mixture,  the  fine  particles  of 
hydrated  lime,  or  whatever  may  be  used,  tending  to  reduce  the  volume  and 
the  dimensions  of  the  voids.  Every  case  must  be  studied  by  itself,  since 
it  is  frequently  cheaper  to  obtain  the  required  water-dghtness  by  adding 
cement  than  by  admixtures.. 

Ijme  and  PiuioUn  Cement.  The  effect  of  the  addition  of  lime  in 
small  quantities  Is  chiefly  mechanical,  and  the  quantity  which  should  be 
employed  depends,  therefore,  upon  the  fineness  of  the  sand  and  the  pro- 
[Xirtions  of  the  mixture. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  replace  the  water  which  separates  the  grains 
in  neat  cement  paste  or  rich  mortar  with  a  material  like  lime,  a  series  of 
tests§  made  by  one  of  the  authors  in  1908  indicates  that  the  introduction  of 
a  small  percentage  of  hydrated  lime  into  the  concrete  for  small  structures 
like  tanks  will  render  them  more  watertight,  especially  at  early  periods, 
and  also  that  for  large  masses  of  concrete  the  addition  of  hydrated  lime  may 
permit  the  use  of  leaner  proportions.  The  percentage  of  hydrated  lime  to 
use  varies  with  the  proportions  of  concrete  and  the  character  of  the  materials, 

•  J.  W.  Schiub.  Truuicrioni  Aimrican  Sotitrj  or  Civil  Enginecrt,  Vol.  LI.  p.  i  ij. 
I  Oscir  Lowinwn,  Tr.niactions  Aintricjn  Sotiay  of  Civil  Enpn«i!.  Vol.  LI,  p,  115. 
1  C.  B.  Hcgirdt  in  Rcpon  Chief  of  EnginHri,  V.  S.  A.,  1901.  p.  1481. 
I  "pHinobiliiy  Tf>t(  of  Concrete  with  Addition  of  Hydritcd  Lime,"  by  Sinford  E.  Th 
Ametican  Society  for  I'r^lng  Maleriils,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  500. 
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permissible  quantities  in  practice  ranging  from  5  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  cement.  Results  of  tests  with  different  proportions  are  given 
in  the  paper  mentioned.* 

Lime  paste  made  from  a  given  weight  of  hydrated  lime  occupies  about 
aj  times  the  bulk  of  paste  made  from  the  same  weight  of  Portland  cement 
and  is  therefore  very  efficient  in  void  filling. 

The  strength  of  concrete  has  been  found  in  some  cases  to  be  slightly 
reduced  by  the  addition  of  hydrated  lime,  but  not  in  a  sufficient  degree  to 
influence  its  use  in  a  water-tight  wall,  where  the  strength  is  seldom  a  deter- 
mining quality. 

The  effect  of  the  addition  of  lime  upon  the  strength  and  density  of  mortar 
is  discussed  on  page  i54d. 

Unslaked  lime  must  not  be  used  under  any  circumstances.     {See  p.  156.) 

Puzzolan  cement,  unlike  lime,  tends  to  increase  the  strength  even  of  neat 
cement  and  rich  mortars,t  in  many  cases  20%  by  weight  of  total  dry  ma- 
terials being  beneficial  if  the  Puzzolan  cement  is  ground  with  the  Portland. 
Undoubtedly  the  impermeability  is  similarly  increased,  since  mixtures  of 
Portland  and  Puzzolan  cements  have  been  found  to  well  resist  the  action 
of  sea- water,  t 

In  Japan  in  the  Nagasaki  Dock,§  concrete  blocks  were  made  in  pro- 
portions 0.35  lime;  i  Puzzolana;  i  Portland  cement;  4  sand;  8  gravel; 

Olay.  Pure  clay,  finely  |>owdered  and  free  from  any  trace  of  vegetable 
matter,  has  been  found  to  appreciably  increase  the  water-tightness  of  con- 
crete, |I  especially  of  lean  mixtures.  In  certain  cases  5  per  cent  of  clay 
to  the  weight  of  the  sand  has  been  found  effective.  The  proportions  should 
vary  with  the  character  of  the  a^regates. 

Clay  acting  as  a  colloid  in  combination  with  an  electrolyte  such  as  alum 
sulphate  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Richard  h  Gsunesl  for  increasing 
water-tightness.  Tests  by  him  show  a  marked  decrease  in  the  flow  of  water 
due  to  these  materials  either  added  alone  or  in  combination. 

PnlTorised  Rock.  Mortars  1  :  3  and  leaner,  and  concrete  made  with 
these  proportions  of  cement  and  sand  tothe  stone, are  increased  in  strength, f 
and  probably  in  impermeability,  by  the  addition  of  rock  pulverized  as  finely 
as  the  cement  and  equal  to  it  in  weight,  although  if  the  natural  sand  is  very 

•"PemK.bili(y  Test,  of  Concret.^  with  Addition  of  Hydr.ttd  Limt,"  by  Sjnford  E.  Thompson, 
AoKncin  SocKtj  for  Testing  MiKciilt,  Vol.  VIII,  1908,  p.  5CJ0. 

t  Feret'i  Cliimit  Afpliqutt.  1897,  p.  493. 

JSee  R.  F*rrt,  Chjptw  XVI, 

I  N.  ShiiTithi.  TraniulioDi  AmrHun  Societj  01  Civil  Enr'nHrs,  Vol.  LVI.  1906.  p.  76. 

ISee  piper  on  "WitrtproofingCimfntSlmtluiet,"  by  Jimes  L. Davi>, Proieedingi  Nilionii 
Aaodirionof  CemetilL'sfrs,  Vol.  IV.  iijoS,  p.  31S. 

1  Tiuiaclioni  AmcHun  Society  Civil  Engineers.  Vol.  LIX,  1907,  p-  159. 
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fine  or  contains  dust,  the  addition  of  tine  material  is  not  beneficial. 

Altim  and  Soap.  A  soap  and  alum  mixture  in  various  proportions 
sometimes  is  used  to  make  what  is  called  "waterproof  mortar."  The 
Sylvester  Process  mixture  employed  in  New  York  Harbor  by  Major  W,  L. 
Marshall^  was  made  by  "  taking  one  part  cement  and  z}  parts  sand  and 
adding  thereto  j  of  a  pound  of  ^ulveri^ed  alum  (dry)  to  each  cubic  foot 
.  of  sand,  all  of  which  was  first  mixed  dry,  then  the  proper  amount  of 
water — in  which  had  been  dissolved  about  f  of  a  pound  of  soft-soap  to  the 
gallon  of  water  —  was  added,  and  the  mixing  thoroughly  completed.  The 
mixture  is  little  inferior  in  strength  to  ordinary  mortar  of  the  same  pro- 
piortions  and  is  impervious  to  water,  and  is  also  useful  in  preventing 
efflorescence." 

The  effect  of  alum  and  soap  in  diminishing  the  permeability  has  been 
experimented  upon  by  Mr.  Edward  Cunningham^  and  Prof.  W.  K.  Hatt,} 
and  found  useful  for  small  structures. 

LAYERS  or  WATERPROOF  HATERIAL 

The  use  of  cement  plaster  haa  already  been  described  on  page  419. 

Layers  of  waterproof  paper  or  felt  cemented  tc^ether  with  asphalt  or 
bitumen  ot  tar  are  extensively  used,  —  and  sometimes  asphalt  alone,  —  to 
form  an  impervious  layer.   A  mixture  of  alum  and  lye  has  also  been  tried. 

Ftpw  or  Fait  Wkterproofing.  Layers  of  paper  or  felt  with  tar  or  asphalt 
between  them  are  employed  for  a  waterproof  course  in  concrete  floors, 
roofs,  and  walls  of  underground  structures  of  lai^e  or  long  area,  like  tun- 
nels and  subways,  which  require  special  protection  from  infiltration  of 
water.  The  materials  range  from  ordinary  tarred  paper,  laid  with  coal 
tar  pitch,  to  asbestos  or  asphalted  fell,  laid  in  asphalt.  Coal  tar  products 
appear  to  be  satisfactory  when  made  to  contain  a  large  percentage  of  car- 
bon, and  are  being  used  by  many  in  preference  to  asphalt. 

In  the  New  York  Subway,  portions  of  which  are  built  below  tide-water, 
much  of  the  waterproofing  consists  of  layers  of  felt  laid  in  asphalt.  The 
specifications,**  approved  by  Mr.  William  Barclay  Parsons,  Chief  Engineer, 
contain  the  following  requirements  for  the  materials: 

The  asphalt  used  shall  be  the  best  grade  of  Bermudez,  Alcatraz,  or  lake 
asphalt,  of  equal  quality,  and  shall  comply  with  the  following  requirements: 
The  asphalt  shall  be  a  natural  asphalt  or  a  mixture  of  natural  asphalts,  con- 

*S«R.  ftra.  Chapter  X,  alto  in  Annilcs  dn  Pontt  n  Chauts^i,  ijoi.IV,  p.  194. 

tFeret's  Chimif  Appliqu*f.  1897,  p,  4??. 

jRtpon  Chief  o(  Engineere,  V.  S.  A.,  190.,  p.  918. 

I  TiiDiictioni  AiDukiD  Sociciy  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  U,  pp,  11?  and  118. 

••ConttMl  No.  I.  June,  1901,  p.  107. 
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tainingin  its  refin^  state  not  less  than  ninety-five  (95)  per  cent  of  natural  bitu- 
mensolubleinrectifiedcarbonbisulphide  or  in  chloroform.  The  remaining 
ingredients  shall  be  such  as  not  to  exert  an  lajurious  effect  on  the  work.  Not 
less  than  two-thirds  (j)  of  the  total  bitumen  shall  be  soluble  in  petroleum 
naphtha  of  seventy  (70)  degrees  Baum^  or  in  Acetone.  The  asphalt  shall 
not  lose  more  than  four  (4)  per  cent  of  its  weight  when  maintained  for  ten 
(10)  hours  at  a  temperature  of  three  hundred  (300}  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  use  of  coal  tar,  so-called  artificial  asphalts,  or  other  products  sus- 
ceptible to  injury  from  the  action  of  water,  will  not  be  permitted  on  any 
portion  of  the  work,  or  in  any  mixtures  to  be  used. 

The  felt  used  for  waterproofing  shall  be  dipped  in  asphalt  and  weigh 
not  less  than  fifteen  (15)  pounds  to  the  square  of  one  hundred  (100)  feet. 
Alt  felt  shall  be  subject  to  the  inspection  and  approval  of  the  engineer. 

IWth  reference  to  the  laying  of  the  water-proofing  the  contract  required:* 

Each  layer  of  asphalt  fluxed  as  directed  by  the  engineer  must  completely 
and  entirely  cover  the  surface  on  which  it  is  spread  without  cracks  or 
blowholes. 

The  felt  must  be  rolled  out  into  the  asphalt  while  the  latter  is  still  hot, 
and  pressed  against  it  so  as  to  insure  its  being  completely  stuck  to  the 
asphalt  over  its  entire  surface,  great  care  being  taken  that  all  joints  in  the 
felt  are  well  broken,  and  that  the  ends  of  the  rolls  of  the  bottom  layer  are 
carried  up  on  the  inside  of  the  layers  on  the  sides,  and  those  of  the  root 
down  on  the  outside  of  the  layers  on  the  sides  so  as  to  secure  a  full  lap  of 
at  least  one  (i)  foot.     Especial  care  must  be  taken  with  this  detail. 

None  but  competent  men,  especially  skilled  in  work  of  this  kind,  shall 
be  employed  to  lay  asphalt  and  felt. 

When  the  finishing  layer  of  concrete  is  laid  over  or  next  to  the  water- 
proofing material,  care  must  be  taken 'not  to  break,  tear,  or  injure  in  any 
way  the  outer  surface  of  the  asphalt. 

Any  masonry  that  is  found  to  leak  at  any  time  prior  to  the  completion  of 
this  work  shall  be  cut  out  and  the  leak  stopped. 

Method  of  L»yinf  Ptpet  or  Felt.  The  waterproof  layer  of  a  floor  may 
be  laid  directly  upon  the  ground  if  the  soil  is  fairly  dry  and  firm,  but  is 
usually  spread  upon  a  layer  of  concrete  from  4  to  8  inches  thick.  In  the 
former  caset  the  first  layer  consists  of  strips  with  a  j  to  6-inch  lap  cemented 
with  asphalt,  and  the  remaining  layers  are  mopped  on.  Upon  a  concrete 
base  it  is  customary  to  first  spread  a  layer  of  asphalt  ujwn  the  concrete, 
although,  if  the  concrete  is  damp,  the  bottom  layer  of  paper  or  felt  may  be 
placed  dry,  as  described  above. 

The  "ply"  in  waterproofing, — that  is,  the  number  of  layers  whichcover 
all  parts  of  the  surface  .^varies  from  s-ply  to  lo-ply.  It  is  considered  better 
practice  to  "shingle  "  the  strips  than  to  place  each  ply  or  layer  independently. 

roichri  to  the  Eur  Boiton  Tunoel. 
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If  the  surface  to  be  waterproofed  is  rough  it  may  be  leveled  with  cement 
mortar.  It  must  be  diy  before  applying  the  tar  or  asphalt.  The  asphalt 
is  heated  and  brought,  generally  in  buckets,  to  the  work.  Several  rolls  of 
paper  are  started  consecutively.  Ahead  of  each  roll,  as  it  is  unrolled,  the 
liquid  asphalt  is  swabbed  upon  the  concrete  with  a  mop,  so  that  the  paper 
or  felt  is  spread  directly  upon  the  fresh  hot  stuff.  As  soon  as  the  first  roll 
is  started  the  second  is  placed  to  overlap  the  first,  a  width  depending  upon 
the  number  of  ply  to  be  laid.  For  example,  if  the  felt  is  32  inches  wide  and 
is  laid  3-ply,  the  second  roll  is  lapped  upon  the  first  about  33  inches.  As 
this  is  unrolled  (in  the  same  general  direction  as  the  first  roll)  the  surface 
ahead  of  it  is  mopped  with  asphalt,  as  described  above.  A  third  roll  is 
immediately  started,  lapping  both  of  the  twoothers,  andsoonfortheentire 
width  of  the  surface  to  be  covered. 

A  waterproof  course  of  this  character  always  forms  a  distinct  joint  in  the 
mass,  thus  destroying  its  cohesion  upon  that  plane,  and  the  strength  of 
the  concrete  in  bending  on  the  two  sides  of  the  layer  must  be  considered 
independently. 

JUphalt  Waterproofing.  Asphalt  is  sometimes  laid  as  a  waterproof 
course  in  one  or  more  continuous  sheets,  and  is  also  used  for  filling  con- 
traction joints  in  concrete. 

In  the  sedimentation  basin  for  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Filtration  Plant* 
16  inches  of  clay  and  gravel  puddle  were  covered  with  6  inches  of  concrete 
laid  in  blocks  7  feet  square,  with  J^-inch  asphalt  joints  3  inches  deep,  that 
is,  extending  halfway  through  the  concrete.  This  proved  to  be  a  successful 
treatment. 

In  the  Astoria  (Ore.)  Water  Worksf  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  consisted 
of  6  inches  of  concrete  in  approximate  proportions,  one  packed  cement : 
0.7  sand  :  3.5  fine  gravel  :  6.5  broken  stone,  covered  with  a  J-inch  finishing 
coal  of  I  :  I  mortar,  and  upon  this  two  layers  of  Alcatraz  brand  asphalt 
The  first  byer  was  of  natural  liquid  asphalt,  and  the  second  was  the  prod- 
uct of  refining  natural  rock  asphalt  with  about  ao%  of  the  liquid  as  a  flux. 
Mr.  Adams  made  the  rule  that  no  asphalt  should  be  placed  until  after 
the  concrete  had  set  at  least  two  weeks,  and  was  well  dried  out.  All 
dust  was  carefully  removed  from  the  concrete,  and  the  asphalt  was  applied 
with  Iwine  mops.  The  slojjes  of  the  reservoir  were  lined  with  brick  laid  in 
asphalt  upon  6  inches  of  concrete.  Under  ordinary  conditions  such  com- 
plete measures  are  unnecessary. 

In  the  construction  of  government  fortifications  by  the  United  States 
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Army  Engmeers,  numerous  methods  of  waterproofing  have  been  used,*  in 
some  cases  an  asphalt  course  being  placed  between  two  layers  of  concrete. 
Asphalt  paint  has  been  used  for  a  protective  coadng  where  earth  is  to  be 
deported  above  or  against  it.t 

A  |-inch  coadng  of  asphalt  applied  hot  with  a  mop  upon  a  surface  already 
covered  with  grout  (see  p.  339)  has  been  satisfactorily  used  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Schaubt  for  coating  the  interior  of  tanks  where  the  head  is  greater  than 
10  feet.  He  considers  this  sufficient  to  withstand  a  water  pressure  of  60 
feet. 

Mr.  Schaub}  also  suggests  the  method  of  building  the  wall  In  two  parts 
and  filling  the  core  or  hollow  space  between  with  asphalt. 

OONSTKUOTION  WITHOUT  WATERFKOOIIKa 

Nov  York  Sabvay  Pntetlce.  Formerly  asphalt  waterproofing  was 
required  on  the  floors,  walls  and  roof  of  the  New  York  Subway,  varying  in 
thickness  from  3  to  6-ply  or  else  using  two  layers  of  waterproofing  with 
one  or  more  layers  of  brick  dipped  in  asphalt.  It  was  found,  however, 
that  the  sections  of  subway  waterproofed  in  this  way  were  not  so  cool  as 
other  sections  because  the  waterproofing  prevented  radiation  of  heat.  Con- 
sequently, it  was  proposed  to  use  the  waterproofing  below  high  water  level 
but  extending  only  3  feet  above  it,  except  in  special  localities.  The  con- 
crete was  to  be  reinforced  longitudinally,  as  well  as  laterally,  using  a  rich 
mixture,  well  spaded.  This  was  further  protected  by  a  blind  drain  com- 
posed of  broken  stone  6  inches  thick  on  the  top  of  the  subway  and  hollow 
tile  built  against  the  walls. § 

Pbilftdelphia  Subway  FraetlGe  In  all  of  the  subway  work  it  is  the  prac- 
tice to  rely  on  the  proper  placing  of  the  concrete  for  waterproofing  except 
that  on  the  roof  a  layer  of  asphalt  i-inch  thick  is  used.  Longitudinal  rein- 
forcement, generally  to  the  amount  of  0.3  per  cent.,  is  introduced  to 
prevent  cracking  of  the  walls.  I| 

HETHODS  OF  TESTZNG  PERMKABILXTT 

Permeability  tests  are  somewhat  difficult  to  make  because  of  the  many 
variables  which  must  be  provided  for.  In  all  cases  it  is  advisable  to  meas- 
ure the  water  which  has  passed  through  the  specimen  and  not  the  water 

*Repoi1  Cbief  of  Eagia«n,  U.  S.  A.,  1901,  pp.  911  to  915,  tail  1901,  pp.  1451  lo  l^i*. 

■f  Report  Chief  of  Engin«is,  U.  S.  A..  1901,  p.  147). 

J  T[»n!»ctions  Amtriiin  Socitty  of  Civil  Enginwrs.  Vol.  LI,  p.  113. 

j  Pfrumii  corntpondcace  vith  Heoij  B.  Se>-nan.  Chiff  Eni^ioeer,  1909. 

I  Pcnoul  conetpondeace  with  Clurki  M.  MilU,  Frincipil  AttiUuit  En^iKei,  1909. 
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fiuwing  into  it.  ResulU  of  permeubility  tests  ate  comparable  only  among 
the  specimens  of  each  individual  series.  The  methods  which  have  been 
successfully  employed  may  be  outlined  as  follows: 

Cementing  a  pipe  upon  the  top  of  a  block  of  concrete  similar  to  the  plan 
employed  by  the  French  Commission  for  mortar.* 

Incasing  a  block  on  all  sides  except  the  top  and  bottom  and  forcing  the 
water  through. 

Maldng  thin  discs  and  confining  the  water  pressure  to  the  center  by 
means  of  gaskets. 

These  three  methods  as  they  have  been  developed  are  illustrated  in  Figs. 
113,  114  and  115. 

In  Fig.  113,  an  apparatus  designed  by  one  of  the  authors, f  the  pipe  is 
enlaiged  to  4  inches  diameter  to  give  a  good  surface  of  concrete  and  permit 


Fig.  1 13.     Detail  of  Specimen  for  Testing  Permeability.*  {Sec  p.  348.) 

thoroughly  chipping  it,  while  at  the  same  time  the  external  pipe  connections 
are  small,  so  that  tight  joints  can  be  made  readily.  The  walls  of  the  mold 
may  be  coated  with  neat  cement  a^  well  as  (he  bottom,  if  desired,  the  con- 
crete being  placed  in  any  case  before  the  neat  cement  has  begun  to  stilTen.J 
The  apparatus  used  at  Jerome  ParkJ  is  a  still  better  although  some- 
what more  expensive  design  which  is  capable  of  modification  to  suit  the  size 
of  the  specimen.  The  concrete  specimens,  which  are  described  at  length  in 
the  paper  referred  to,  were  made  first  and  afterward  coated  with  neat 
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cement  by  placing  in  a  mold  after  thoroughly  roughening  and  wetting  the 
surfaces.      (See  Fig.  114.) 

Molding  concrete  in  iron  pipe  is  not  satisfactory  because  the  concrete 
shrinks  in  setting  and  there  is  consequently  danger  of  leakage. 

The  method  used  in  the  St.  Louis  Structural  Materials  Laboratory* 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  1 15.  This  plan  requires  expensive  castings  and  grea', 
care  to  make  a  water-tight  joint  at  the  rubber  washers. 

In  tests  of  permeability  the  apparatus  must  be  designed  so  as  to  make 
all  the  water  pass  through  the  concrete;  the  surface  of  the  specimen  must 
be  cut  down  U>  the  pure  interior 
concrete    to    prevent    surface 
effects;  the   mix   must  be  very 
uniform,  the  aze  of  the  specimen 
being  proportioned  to  the  maxi- 
mum size  of  the  aggregate;  suffi- 
cient  water  must    be    used   to    "' 
produce  uniformity,  the  consist- 
ency depending  upon  the  purpose    "" 

of  the  tests;  a  slight  excess  of  ^ 

sand  rather  than  a  deficiency 
must  be  used  to  prevent  large 
voids;  if  neat  cement  is  used  as  a 
coating,  it  must  be  molded  with 
the  concrete  or  else  the  surface  of 
the  concrete  must  be  chipped 
rough   and  soaked    with   water 

before  applying  the  cement  paste,  » tottw 

and  it  must  be  kept  wet  for  stime 

time;    the    specimen    should    be      pe„,eability  Specimen* used  at  Jerome 
soaked  for  24  hours  before  lesling.  Park.    (Seep.  348.) 

LAWS  OF  PEBHEAfilLITT 

The  following  conclusions  have  been  reached  with  reference  to  the  per- 
meability of  concrete  and  mortar: 

(i)  The  permeability  or  flow  of  water  through  concrete  is  le.ss  as  the 
.    percentage  of  cement  is  increased,  and  in  very  much  larger  inverse  ratio* 

{3)  The  permeability  is  less  as  the  maximum  size  of  the  stone  is  greater. 
Concrete  with  maximum  size  stone  of  zj-inch  diameter  is,  in  general,  less 

*  BullHin  No.  J19,  U.  S.  G«!i.gic»l  Suiwj,  1908,  by  Richat.f  L.  Humplirej. 
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permeable  than  that  with  i-inch  maximum  diameter  stone,  and  this  is 
less  permeable  than  that  with  J-inch  stone.* 

(3)  Concrete  of  cement,  sand  and  giavel,  is  less  permeable  than  concrete 
of  cement,  screenings  and  broken  stone;  that  is,  for  equal  permeability,  a 
slightly  smaller  quantity  of  cement. is  required  with-rounded  aggregates 
like  gravel  than  with  sharp  af^regates  like  broken  stone  * 

(4)  Concrete  of  mixed  broken  stone,  sand  and  cement,  is  more  per- 
meable than  concrete  of  gravel,  sand  and  cement,  and  less  permeable  than 


Ftc.  : 


Permeability  Specii 


St.  Louis,      (Seep,  349.) 


similar  concrete  ot  broken  stone,  screenings  and  cement;  that  is,  for  water- 
tightness,  less  cement  is  required  with  rounded  sand  and  gravel  than  with 
broken  stone  and  screenings.* 

{5)  Permeability  decreases  materially  with  age.* 

(6)  Permeability  increases  nearly  uniformly  with  the  increase  in  pressure.* 

(7)  Permeability  increases  as  the  (hickness  of  (he  concrete  decreases,  but 
in  a  much  larger  inverse  ratio.* 

(8)  Of  mortars  containing  the  same  percentage  ot  cement  but  of  variable 
granulometric  composition,  the  most  impermeable  are  those  containing 
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equal  parts  of  coarse  grains,  G,  and  fine  grains,  F  (see  p.  142),  the  latter 
including  the  cement.  ♦ 

(9)  Decomposition  by  the  passage  of  sea-water  through  mortats  mixed 
in  equal  proportions  by  weight  increases  as  the  sand  contains  more  fine 
grains.f 

(10)  Medium  and  fairly  wet  consistencies  produce  concrete  much  more 
water-tight  than  dry  consistencies,  and  slightly  more  water-tight  than  very 
wet  consistencies-t 

(11)  The  surface  of  concrete  as  molded  is  much  more  water-tight  than 
the  bottom  of  a  specimen,  because  of  the  fine  material  which  rises  to  the 
top.t 

BE8ULTS  OF  TESTS  OF  PEBBIEABILITT 

The  table  which  follows  gives  the  comparative  permeability  of  concrete 
specimens  i&  inches  in  length  and  6  inches  square,  made  up  as  shown  in 
Fig.  114.  The  various  qualities  are  referred  to  in  paragraphs  which 
follow: 

Effect  of  Slupe  of  Stone  Upon  Penneability.  In  the  table  it  is  notice- 
able that  the  most  permeable  concrete  is  that  composed  of  broken  stone  and 
screenings;  the  next,  that  containing  broken  stone  and  natural  sand;  and 
the  most  water-tight  of  all  (compjaring  similar  percentages  of  cement),  the 
concrete  of  gravel  and  sand.  The  rounded  gravel  stone  and  sand  evidently 
flow  better  and  make  a  more  homogeneous  mix.  It  is  noticeable  also  in 
the  Jerome  Park  permeability  tests  that  the  results  from  the  sand  and  gravel 
specimens  were  the  most  uniform. 

Effect  of  Parcenta^  of  Dement  Upon  Pemeabilitr.  The  table  on 
the  following  page  illustrates  (he  very  great  increase  in  water-tightness  with 
the  richness  of  the  mixture.  The  most  extreme  differences  are  noticed  in 
the  specimens  with  broken  stone  and  screenings. 

Ineraue  of  PermekbiUtjr  With  PreaRnre.  A  comparison  of  the  columns 
in  the  table  shows  that  the  rate  of  flow  increases  nearly  uniformly  with  the 
increase  of  pressure. 

Effect  of  TIiicktMBB  of  Concrete  Upon  Permeability.  Other  experi- 
ments, not  here  recorded,  indicate  that  the  rate  of  flow  increases  as  the  thick- 
ness of  the  concrete  decreases,  but  in  a  much  larger  inverse  ratio.    Speci- 

*R.FerFtiDAniiileidePonaetChiu(E««.  18^, IT. p.  [oq. 

t'Tbe  Conaitenc)'  of  Concrete,"'  by  Sanfcid  E.  Thompion,  Proceedings  Amerietn  Sociel; 
foi  Tetdag  Mittrialt,  Vol  VI,  Ijoi,  p.  j$t. 
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mens  17  inches  in  length  in  proportions  i  :  6.5  by  weight  were  practically 
water-tight,  whereas  specimens  of  half  that  length  passed  considerable 

water. 

Effucl  on  Permeabilily  i>l  Percentage  of  Cement,  Character  of  Aggregate  and 

By  FuLLBR  AND  THOMPSON*     (See  p.  351.) 

Thickness  oj  Specimens  18  inches.    Area  of  contract  36  square  inches. 

Maximum  diamet«r  of  stone  li  inches. 


-l8 


Rate  of  Flow.  The  Jerome  Park  tests  indicate  that  if  the  surface  of 
the  concrete  is  clean  and  the  water  pure,  the  flow  is  very  nearly  constant 
for  a  considerable  period.  During  a  four  hours'  test  there  was  no  appre- 
ciable difTerences  in  the  rate  of  flow.  This  result  is  somewhat  contrary 
to  other  tests,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  the  apparent  plugging 
up  ()f  the  }K>res  is  due  to  impurities  in  the  water  or  to  the  early  ^e  of  the 
concrete. 

Effect  of  Siie  ol  Stone  Upon  PenneKbility.  The  following  uble  gives 
the  comparative  permeability  of  concrete  in  the  same  proportions  mixed 
with  stone  of  different  maximum  size.  The  difference  in  this  case  is  evi- 
dently due  to  the  greater  density  of  the  concrete  composed  of  the  large  stone. 

•  Transictiam  Americia  Sodcty  Ovil  Enf?necn.  Vol.  LIX.  1907,  p.  i%i. 
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Effect  of  Site  erf  Stone  on  Permeability 

By  Puller  and  Thompson*    (Step.  351.) 

Thickness  of  Specimens   18  inches.     Area  of  contact   36  square  inches. 

^EBregates.  crushed  stone  and  natural  sand. 
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Effect  ol  GoftTseneBa  of  Suid  Upon  Penueability.  As  stated,  tests  by 
Mr.  Feret  have  indicated  that  for  maximum  watertightness  more  fine  sand 
is  required  than  for  maximum  strength.  This  is  twrae  out  by  tests  by  one 
of  the  authors,  the  results  of  which  are  given  in  the  following  table.  The 
tests  were  made  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  specifications  for 
the  Wakham  Reservoir.! 

Tests  to  determine  Relative  Permeability  of  Concrete  with  Coarse  and  Fine 

Bank  Sand 

By  Sanford  E.  Thompson.     (Seep.  353.) 

Proportions  i  :  j  \  6  by  Volume  or  i  :  a. 8  ;  5,7  by  Weight.     Age  31  days 


fi)  AUcoan* 

la)  J  coarse,  i  fine. . 

(3)  a  coarse,  )  fine. , 

(4)  AH  fine 


Analyses  of  Xatural  Bank  Sand  and  Screened  Gravel  used  in  Tests 


..... 
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FineSsnd 
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Jinch 
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■Xtty  of  Civil  Eogiueii,  Vol,  LIX,  1907,  p.  136, 
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CHAPTER  XX 
STRENGTH  OF  PLAIN  CONCRETE 

The  strength  of  plain  concrete,  that  is,  of  concrete  without  steel  rdn- 
forcement,  is  governed  primarily  by 

(i)  The  quality  of  the  cement. 

(a)  The  texture  of  the  aggregate* 

{3)  The  quantity  of  cement  in  a  unit  volume  of  concrete. 

(4)  The  densityt  of  the  concrete. 

The  percentage  of  cement  and  the  density  of  the  concrete,  which  are  erf 
special  importance  to  the  user  in  determining  the  proportions  of  materials, 
may  be  expressed  more  explicitly  as  follows: 

(i)  With  the  same  aggregate  the  strongest  concrete  is  that  containing 
the  largest  percentage  of  cement  in  a  given  volume  of  concrete,  the  strength 
varying  nearly  in  proportion  to  this  percentage. 

(3)  With  the  same  percentage  of  cement  but  different  arrangement  of 
the  aggregates,  the  strongest  concrete  is  usually  that  in  which  the  ag- 
gregate is  proportioned  so  as  to  give  a  concrete  of  the  greatest  density, 
that  is  with  the  smallest  percentage  of  voids.  In  many  cases  relative 
densities  nearly  correspond  to  relative  weights. 

Although  these  laws  have  been  long  recognized  in  a  general  way,  having 
been  partially  proved  by  experiments  of  Mr.  John  Grant  as  early  as  1871, 
but  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  apply  them  practically  in  the  com- 
parison of  strengths  of  different  mixtures  of  concrete. 

The  authors  have  evolved  a  formula  (see  p.  356)  from  which,  knowing 
the  exact  quantities  of  the  raw  materials  entering  into  a  concrete  of  a 
certain  strength,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  approximate  strength  of  any 
other  concrete  mixed  in  different  proportions  of  the  same  materials,  under 
similar  conditions  of  manufacture,  storage,  age,  and  methods  of  testing. 
The  compressive  fiber  strength  of  concrete,  which  is  an  essential  factor 
in  the  design  of  reinforced  concrete,  is  proportional  to  the  strength  of 
concrete  in  direct  compression. 

The  table  of  tests  of  beams  on  page  376  covers  so  wide  a  range  of 
proportions  that  It  may  be  employed  for  comparing  the  transverse 
strength  of  different  mixtures. 

"The  word  aggiegjie  ii  dciiaed  on  page  i. 

■fThe  mcininf!  of  density  it  illuttratcd  on  piges  171  »nd  17). 
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Further  information  relating  to  the  strength  of  concrete  made  from 
different  materials  and  under  various  conditions  is  presented  under  sep- 
arate headings  in  this  chapter.  The  methods  of  making  concrete  speci- 
mens for  testing  are  outlined  on  page  395. 

00MPRS8SIVE  STRENOTH  OF  OOHORETE 

The  actual  strength  of  concrete  in  compression,  because  of  the  limited 
capacity  of  testing  machines,  can  be  determined  only  by  experiments  upon 
comparatively  small  specimens  from  4  to  12  inches  square.  The  results 
from  tests  of  such  specimens  are  probably  slightly  lower  than  the  actual 
strength  of  concrete  in  practice,  carefuUy  mixed  and  laid,  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  homogeneous  specimens.  Experiments  by  the 
authors  show  that  the  strength  of  the  same  mixture  tends  to  increase  with 
the  size  of  the  specimen  even  if  the  relative  dimensions  remain  constant. 
Of  course  carelessness  or  inexperience  will  produce  irregular  work  in 
either  actual  or  experimental  construction. 

The  experimental  strength  of  concrete  is  not  always  a  criterion  for 
fixing  the  proportions  of  mixture,  In  fact  most  concrete  must  be  made 
stronger  than  the  theoretical  loading  would  require.  A  lean  concrete,  for 
example,  although  it  may  gain  sufficient  strength  before  the  load  is  applied, 
may  not  be  sufficiently  strong  at  a  short  period  to  pwrmit  the  removal  of 
the  molds  or  the  ordinary  wear  during  building,  or  for  many  purposes  the 
lean  concrete  may  be  too  porous.  Often  a  lean  Portland  cement  con- 
crete may  thus  present  no  special  advantage  over  a  richer  natural 
cement  concrete.     (See  Chapter  IV,) 

OomparatiTe  Strength  of  Concretes  of  DUterent  Proportions.  The 
formula  for  strength  of  mortar  derived  by  Mr.  R.  Feret  and  presented  on 
page  141,  as  Mr.  Feret  himself  states,*  is  not  applicable  to  concrete. 
Out  formula  for  concrete  mixtures  is  therefore  presented  as  a  practical 
working  formula  of  sufficient  accuracy  to  compare  the  compressive  strength 
of  mixtures  of  the  same  materials  in  different  proportions.  Starting  with 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  two  fundamental  laws  stated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  chapter,  it  is  evolved  by  trial  by  the  method  given  on 
page  357,  to  fit  the  average  results  of  a  large  number  of  tests  made  in  this 
country  and  Europe. 

Let 
P   =  unit  compressive  strength  of  concrete. 
c     =  absolute  volume^  of  cement  in  a  unit  volume  of  concrete. 

*ChiiniF  Appliqufr,  p.  511. 

fMelhod  nl  drttrmining  derHities  and  ibsolulc  volumei  arc  described  on  pa^  135. 
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J  =  absolute  volume  of  sand  in  a  unit  volume  of  concrete, 
g  =  absolute  volume  of  stone  in  a  unit  volume  of  concrete, 
if  =  a  coefficient,  constant  for  all  proportions  of  the  same  material  mixed 

and  stored  under  similar  conditions,  but  varying  with  the  texture  of 

the  coarse  aggregate  and  the  age  of  the  specimen. 
Then 

P  =  n(-;_         %    ^       -o.l)  CO 

\i  +c-  (s+g)  J 

The  absolute  volumes,  as  indicated  on  page  138,  are  really  ratios  of  the 
actual  volume  of  the  concrete,  representing  the  actual  mass  or  total  volume 
of  solid  particles  in  a  unit  volume  of  concrete.  Since  ratios  are  indepen- 
dent of  the  unit  selected,  the  absolute  units  are  the  same  for  any  system  of 
measurement,  and  by  changing  the  value  of  M  the  formula  is  adapted  to 
Ei^lish  or  Metric  System.  For  example,  if  P  expressed  in  terms  of  kilos 
grams  per  square  centimeter  requires  a  value  of  M  =  880,  P  in  pounds 
per  square  inch  will  require  a  value  oi  M  =  8S0  X  14.2*  =  12  500.  It 
follows  that  knowing  for  a  given  age  the  value  of  M  and  the  strength  of  a 
concrete  composed  of  known  percentages  of  materials,  it  is  possible  to 
estimate  the  compressive  strength  at  the  same  age  of  any  other  concrete 
of  exactly  known  composition  made  under  like  conditions  from  similar 
materials,  but  differently  proportioned. 

A  very  slight  variation  in  the  values  of  the  terms  will  so  largely  influence 
the  result  that  the  formula  is  only  useful,  on  the  one  hand,  where  the 
specific  gravities  of  the  materials  and  the  weights  entering  into  a  unit 
volume  of  concrete  are  determined  so  accurately  that  the  absolute  volumes 
can  be  calculated,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  for  comparison  of  the  strength 
of  different  mixtures  of  concrete  under  assumed  average  conditions.  For 
the  latter  purpose  the  specific  gravity  of  cement  may  be  taken  at  3.1  and 
of  sand  at  3.65,  the  weight  of  a  barrel  of  cement  as  376  pounds,  the  weight 
of  the  dry  sand  contained  in  a  cubic  foot  of  moist  sand  as  89  pounds,  and 
the  percentage  of  voids  in  the  stone  as  A(f/c-  In  computations,  values  of 
absolute  volumes  must  be  carried  to  three  places  of  decimals. 

Now  let 
P'  =  compressive  strength  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 
c^  =  barrels  of  cement  contained  in  a  cubic  yard  of  the  concrete. 
jj     —  cubic  yards  of  sand  contained  in  a  cubic  yard  of  concrete. 
g^    =  cubic  yards  of  stone  contained  in  a  cubic  yard  of  concrete. 
M'  =  a  coethcienl  adapted  to  jxtunds  per  square  inch. 


smiixnTn  or  pi.aix  co.wrute 


Then  assuming  solid  cement  wilh  nii  voids  lo  weigh  iqj  Hi,  ])cr  c 
and  the  solid  particles  of  sand  165  tli.  jrer  cu.  ft.  formula  (1)  bctcn 


i" . 
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m 

.J/- 

■3-85  +'.- 

This  formula,  as  staled  alHive,  is  only  adajited  for  averane  comparative 
determinations,  or  where  the  (.ondilioiis  exactly  forrespond  lo  those  as- 
sumed. It  may  be  adapted  to  other  sand  and  stone  by  altering  the  co- 
efficients of  ,if  and  ^,,  The  table  on  page  360  is  based  upon  these 
formulas  (i)  and  (2). 

Formula  (i)  on  page  356  is  based  \x\mn  the  actual  strength  of  concrete, 
as  determined  by  tests  of  Nfr.  E.  Candlot  in  France  and  those  of  several 
other  authorities  at  the  Watcrlown  Arsenal,  U.  S.  A.     To  illustrate  its 


.■ilhTeslsot  r.  Candlcrt.    (5f<r/).35«J 
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^rcement  with  actual  experiments,  tests  of  Mr.  Candlot  upon  broken 
stone  and  gravel  concrete  a8  days  old,  quoted  in  full  on  page  367,  are 
plotted  on  the  diagram,  Fig.ii6,  page  357,  and  Mr.  George  A.  Kimball's 
tests  made  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  on  specimens  6  months  old  in 
Fig.!  1 7, 
The  accuracy  of  the  formula  is  shown  by  the  nearness  of  the  points  od 


Flc,  1 1 7.— Ccimparison  of  Authors'  Fonnula  wilh  Tesis  of  Gporge  A,  Kimball. 
(See  p.  358.) 

each  diagram  to  straight  lines  starling  from  the  origin.  The  abscissa  of 
each  point  is  determined  by  calculation  of  the  term  in  brackets  in  formula 
(i),  and  the  ordinate  is  the  actual  breaking  strength  of  the  specimen  at  the 
given  period.  The  value  of  M  in  each  case  is  the  tangent  of  the  straight 
line  drawn  through  the  imjnis.  If  Mr.  Candlot's  tests  are  plotted  on 
cross-section  paper  ^nd  smof)lh  curves  of  growth  in  strength  drawn  through 
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them,  it  will  be  found  that  the  new  values  taken  from  suth  curves,  which 
partially  ehminate  inequalities  in  the  breaking,  approach  even  more  nearly 
'to  the  straight  lines. 

After  a  study  of  the  strength  of  concrete  at  different  periixls,  the  authors 
suggest  the  following  values  for  M  at  different  ages.  The  values  for 
broken  stone  concrete  are  Ijased  upon  stone  ranging  in  size  from  2  to  aj 
inch  down  to  J  to  i  inch.  For  broken  stone  of  finer  size  the  values  will 
be  sUghtly  lower.  The  composition  of  the  concrete  does  not  affect  the 
value  of  M,  since  the  term  of  the  formula  in  lar^e  brackets  is  itself 
dependent  upon  the  proportions  of  Ihe  mixture  and  the  density  of  the 
concrete.  The  values  of  M  are  directly  proportional  to  relative  strengths 
at  different  ages. 

Valut  oj  CoefficUnl  M  jur  Compressive  Sirtnglli  in  Pounds  per  Square  Inch. 

Ciicffidcnl  M        Ratio  of  gnjntk 

7  days 9  500  0.76 

I  month    12  500  1 .00 

3  months    ij  600  1.15 

6  months    i6i)oo  1.35 

1  y«ir 18  000  1 .44 

The  ratios,  which  are  taken  from  the  curve  on  jjago  375,  are  based  on 
the  assumption  that  growth  in  strength  of  concrete,  mixed  imder  similar 
conditions  and  of  similar  consistency,  is  the  same  for  all  proportions  of 
like  materiaLs.  This,  as  stated  on  page  374,  i>i  not  strictly  true,  but  is 
sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  purposes. 

Tabl«  of  OompressiT«  Stzen^th.  The  strength  of  concrete  mi.xed  in 
various  proportions,  given  in  the  table  on  jKige  360,  is  Ixiscd  upon  a  strength 
with  proportions  1:3:6,  that  is,  one  l)arre]  cement  to  1 1 .4  cubic  feet  sand 
to  22.8  cubic  feet  sUine,  of  1950  lb.  per  s<|uan;  inch  at  the  age  of  one  month, 
this  value  l>eing  selected  as  the  average  of  tcsls  by  different  ex ])erim enters. 
It  corresponds  to  a  value  of  M  iif  ii  500.  U.sing  1950  11).  per  square  inch 
for  1:3:6  as  the  starting  iKant,  the  strengths  for  other  mixtures  are  cal- 
culated from  formula  (1)  page  356,  the  alisoluic  units  fur  the  different 
proportions  being  deduced  from  the  average  (juanlitics  of  cement,  sand, 
and  stone,  contained  in  a  unit  volume  of  concrete.  The  values  em- 
ployed are  similar  to  those  in  the  table  on  page  231,  except  ihal  it  was 
necessary  to  carry  them  to  three  places  of  decimals.  The  strength  at 
the  age  of  six  months  is  based  on  the  growth  in  strength  given  on  the 
curve  on  page  375,  The  assumption,  which  corresponds  to  average  con- 
ditions, is  made  that  a  cubic  foot  of  moist  bank  siind  contains  80  lb.  of 
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dry  grains  having  a  spetific  gravity  of  2.65,  and  that  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  cement  is  3.1.  The  stone  is  assumed  equal  in  quaUty  to  sound,  iiard 
limestone,  ranging  in  size  from  \  inch  to  2  inches.  Stone  of  \  inch  maxi- 
mum ^v/£  may  give  strength  about  ao^  lower.  Si)ecimens  mixed  of  very 
wet  consistency  show  lower  strength  especially  at  early  |)eriods.  Cold 
weather  retards  strength.      Prisms  test  lower  than  cubes. 

The  values  in  the  table  may  be  readily  transformed  to  safe  working 
strength  by  dividing  by  the  proper  factor  of  safety. 


Reiatiif  Comprcsshv  Strength  of  Portland  Ccmint  Concrete  of  Difl 
portions. 
Hasud  on  Cube  Specimens  and  Medium  Consistency. 
[See  important  foot-notes,  also  p.  JS^O 
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In  the  table  the  stone  with  the  smaller  percentage  of  voids  gives  the  lower 
strength.  This  is  due  to  the  proportioning  by  volume.  To  illustrate,  a 
cubic  foot  of  stone  measured  loose  with  40%  voids  contains  more  solid 
material  than  stone  with  50%  voids,  and  hence  makes  a  greater  hulk 
of  concrete  with  the  same  proportions  by  volume.  This  is  further  illus- 
trated in  the  table  On  page  234,  Consequently,  there  is  less  cement  In  a 
unit  volume  of  the  concrete  when  the  stone  has  40  per  cent  voids;  and  while 
the  density  is  slightly  greater,  it  is  ntrt  enough  greater  to  counterbalance 
the  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  cement.  If  the  proportions  had  been 
altered  so  as  to  use  less  sand  with  the  stone  having  40  per  cent  voids,  the 
concrete  would  have  been  stronger,  with  the  same  amount  of  cement  per 
cubic  yard  of  concrete,  because  of  the  greater  density. 

From  this  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  aggregate  with  the  largest 
percentage  of  voids  is  best  to  use.  As  indicated  above,  it  requires  more 
cement  to  a  given  volume  of  concrete,  and  the  concrele  is  apt  to  be  slightly 
less  dense  than  with  an  aggregate  having  fewer  voids,  so  that  the  latter  is 
usually  the  more  economical  even  altliough  it  is  sometimes  slightly  inferior 
in  strength.  In  the  example  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  with  Portland 
cement  at  $3  j>er  barrel,  the  concrete  with  stone  having  50''^,  voids  would 
require  0.1 1  bbl.morecement  per  cubic  yard  than  theconcrete  with  stone  hav- 
ing 40'"-;  voids,  and  would  therefore  ciwt  22  cents  higher  jjer  cubic  yard. 

The  fiillowing  table  is  presented  to  indiiate  in  round  numbers  the  |»robable 

Aiiproximali-  Atfragc  Crushing  Slrrn£lh  oj  Concrete 
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Proportinni  are  bisrti  on  ihc  unit  measure  of  one  liarrcl  (4  higs)  cc 
The  fir&t  column  oi  strength  valun  is  liken  [[om  the  table  on  the 
St  one  month  are  arranged  at  avcragrs  of  a  large  number  of  lists  i 
during  the  rears  1904  lo  1908;  the  ratio  of  strength  of  cubes  lo  cvli 
Louii  tests  {p.  jTol  atld  the  growth  of  strength  of  wet  consistencv  u 
3S4).  The  ultfmate  strength  of  long  columns  is  probably  from  90  tc 
of  crlindert  (p.  i70.> 
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sirength  of  different  mixtures  of  concrete  under  working  conditions.  As 
stated  on  the  opposite  page,  so  many  conditions  affect  the  strength  that 
such  data  tan  be  presented  only  as  extremely  rough  approximations. 

Variation  in  Weig^lit  of  Ooncreta  of  DiSorent  Proportionfl.  The  weighu 
of  specimens  of  similar  concrete  are  of  interest  in  comparing  the  relative 
strength  of  different  mixtures  or  of  different  specimens  of  the  same  mixture. 
Of  tweJve  pairs  of  duplicate  cubes  which  the  authors  had  tested  in  1903 
at  the  Watcrlown  Arsenal  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
the  heavier  specimen,  except  in  one  case,  was  found  to  be  the  stronger. 

The  following  table  of  tests  selected  from  tests  of  concrete  and  mortar 
cubes  made  by  Mr.  James  K.  Howard*  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  illus- 

Wrighls  oj  PoTllamI  Cemrnl  Cancrrlr  0/  Jtifffrfnl  Preporliotis. 
Agr  (our  nwmlhs.     Wulcrlown  Arsrnal.      [Sre  p.  362) 
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trales  the  comparative  variation  in  weight  and  strength  of  concrete  mixed 
in  varying  proportions; 

OompresslTe  Tests  of  Plain  Concrete.  The  tests  on  pages  363,  367, 
and  366  (Fig.119),  are  selected  from  among  the  best  series  of  concrete 
experiments  on  record  in  America  and  Europe,  so  that  the  reader  may 
form  a  general  idea  of  the  results  obtained  by  cxi>ert  exj^erim enters.  For 
practical  comparisons  of  strength  of  different  mixtures,  reference  should 
be  made  to  the  more  complete  table  on  page  360.  The  variation  in 
strenglh  of  concretes  mixed  in  the  same  projxirtions  is  due  not  only  to  the 
difference  in  the  materials,  but  alsi)  to  the  different  methods  of  making 
the  tests,  and  to  the  fact  that  in  man)-  cases  the  unit  of  measurement 

*T«ts  of  M«als,  tl.  S.  A.,  1B99,  pp.  788-795. 

I  broken  trap,  and  items  (ij)  to  (19),  ij  inch  ecreeoed 
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used  in  proportioning  is  indefinile,  and,  as  discussed  on  page  318,  Mmilar 
nominal  proportions  may  apply  to  quite  different  actual  mixtures.  Not- 
withstanding these  opportunities  for  variation,  however,  it  is  noticeable 
that  the  results  reached  by  different  parties  really  show  less  percentage 


variation  than  is  ex|x;cted  in  the  tensile  tesis  of  neat  cements  and  sand 
mortars  in  difterent  laboratories  even  wilh  the  same  brand  of  cement. 

In  the  table  on  page  363  of  data  from  various  authorities,  only  tests  at 
the  age  of  one  month  are  recorded.     Strength  of  the  specimens  at  longer 
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and  shorter  periods  may  be  estimated  by  referring  to  the  curve  in  Fig.  1 22, 
page  375. 

The  appearance  of  a  concrete  cube  after  crushing,  showing  the  manner 
in  which  the  sides  flake  off,  leaving  a  double  pyramid,  and  the  shearing 
of  the  particles  of  stone,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.iiS.  The  specimen  is  one 
of  a  series  tested  for  the  authors  at  the  Waterlown  Arsenal,  U.  S.  A. 

Eimbftll's  Tests.  A  series  of  experiments  u[K>n  12-inch  cubes  made  by 
Mr.  George  A.  Kimball,*  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Boston  F-levaled  Railway 
Company,  and  tested  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  although  included  in  the 
above  table,  covers  so  wide  a  range  in  time  and  proportions  that  more 
complete  values  are  worth  quoting  and  are  presented  in  the  curves  on 
page  366.  Mr.  Kimball  also  determined  the  elastic  pn»perties  of  these 
specimens,  and  tested  some  of  the  si>ecimens  with  a  concentrated  load, 
as  referred  to  on  page  368.  He  states  that  the  stone  u;-ed  was  congloni- 
orate€rom  Ro.vbury,  Mass.,  containing  49.5  per  cent,  voids.  Its  analysis 
was  as  follows: 

Passing  ij-inrh  ring     ioo.o% 

"         a-inch       "   95.i% 

i-incH      ■'   18.5% 

"         l-inch       "       0.5% 

The  sand  and  cement  were  made  into  a  mortar  of  about  the  consistency 
of  damp  sand,  and  then  spread  upon  the  stone,  which  previously  had  been 
drenched  with  water.  After  ramming  with  iron  rammers  and  tamping 
bars,  the  water  l>arely  flushed  to  the  surface  of  the  i :  or  2  and  1:2:4  mix- 
ture, while  the  surface  of  the  1:3:6  and  the  1:6:  12  mixtures  appeared 
merely  moist,  so  that  the  concrete  was  what  ordinarily  would  be  termed 
dry.  The  average  quantity  of  water  used  with  the  diflerent  mixtures  in 
addition  to  the  water  for  wetting  the  stone  is  expressed  in  percentages  of 
the  weight  of  the  cement  and  of  the  cement  plus  sand  as  follows: 

PerteirUit^rs  oj  \V.iler  Hmphiyrd  in  Kimhall's  Tals. 

In  liTins  iif  wMghl         ]n  lernn  rJ  iieithl 


.0.7% 
">.S% 
8.6% 


These  prrrrntagcs  da  not  ini-iiiili'  I 

The  specimens  were  made  in  cold  weather,  and  therefore  set  slowly. 

•Tests  of  Metals,  I).  S.  A.,  1859,  p.  717. 
fApproiimite. 
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They  remained  from  two  to  seven  days  (most  of  them  three  to  four  days) 
in  the  molds,  and  were  then  placed,  until  tested,  in  wet  ground.  Mr.  Kim- 
ball's remarks  with  reference  to  th«  leanest  mixtures  are  of  interest  as 
illustrating  the  frequent  necessity  ol  asing  richer  proportions  than  the 
actual  loading  requires. 

The  i:6:  12  blocks  were  in  poor  i»jndition.  This  was  due  to  the 
difficulty  of  getting  so  lean  a  mixture  well  rammed  into  the  comers  of 
molds  so  small  as  12-inch,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  concrete  had  not  at- 
tained sufficient  strength,  even  though  handled  with  care,  to  hold  together 
well  in  the  process  of  removal  from  the  molds.  The  cubes  of  this  mixture 
should  have  had  a  longer  time  to  set  before  taking  them  out  of  the  forms. 
In  our  foundation  work  we  have  used  this  mixture  only  as  a  filling  with 
which  to  replace  soft  ground  and  on  which  to  build  the  foundations  proper. 

The  diagram  in  Fig.  iiQshows  Mr.  Kimball's  resultant  curvc^i*  fur  the 


FiG.i  19.— Tests  on  Concrete  Cubes  by  Oco.,A.  Kimball  (Watertown  Arsenal,  1889). 

C5«  p.  365.) 

♦From  dala  pKtcntfd  to  the  authors  by  Mr,  KimbiH 
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diflerent  proportions  l>ased  on  an  assumed  weight  of  cement  of  100  lb.  per 
one  cubic  foot  at  the  various  ages.  The  results  from  individual  brands 
of  cements  are  shown  by  separate  points. 

OAndlot's  T«flts.  The  tal>le  below,  giving  results  of  tests  by  Mr. 
E.  CamUot,*  of  France,  converted  into  English  units,  is  of  special 
value  because  of  the  accuracy  in  recording  the  data,  the  extreme  varia- 
tion in  proportions  and  the  number  of  periods  at  which  s|>ecimens  were 

Tests  o)  Sirenglh  of  Conerrtt  made  -j-illi   Diffrrriil  Propiirlions. 
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crushed.    The  application  of  these  tests  to  the  authors'  formula  for  strength 
is  discussed  on  page  357. 

The  Effect  of  Ooncentrated  Loading.  In  concrete  foundations  for 
piers  an<l  in  concrete  footings  it  is  customary  to  load  an  area  smaller  than 
that  <if  the  surface  of  the  concrete.  The  question  at  once  arises  whether 
the  stress  shall  be  based  upon  the  load  divided  by  the  total  area  of  the 
concrete  footing  or  by  the  area  of  contact.  Experiments  made  upon  con- 
crete and  other  materials  show  that  neither  of  these  methods  is  correct, 
but  that  an  intermediate  area  should  be  selected  for  computation. 

*Cand]ol's  Cimenit  rl  Chiui  Hydrauliques,  1^98,  pp.  446,  447, 
tA.«uniing  j.S  cii.  ft.  in  I  hW  of  3^6  lb. 
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In  connection  with  the  designing  of  concrete  footings  for  the  Boston 
Elevated  Railway,  ra-inch  cubes  were  crushed  by  concentrating  the  load 
upon  plates  lo  by  lo  inches  and  8  by  8)  inches.*  At  Lehigh  University 
in  1908  a  set  of  experiments  was  made  upon  the  strength  of  6  by  6  inch 
cubes  of  1:2:4  proportions  where  the  compressed  area  varied  from  theentire 
area  of  the  specimen  down  lo  i.zi  square  inches. 

In  the  diagram,  Fig.  1 20,  twih  sets  of  valucsf  are  jilotted.  The  two  sets 
agree  where  ihey  overlap,  and  also  arc  similar  in  genera!  direction,  and,  in 
fact,  in  actual  values  of  the  ordinatcs,  ici  cunTs  drawn  by  Prof.  J.  B.  John- 
sont  illustrating  Bauschinger's  tests  upon  other  materials  than  concrete. 


Flo.  130.     Concentrated  vs.  Distributed  Loading.     (Seep.  368.) 

In  considering  the  smaller  areas,  as  indicated  by  the  smaller  ratios  of 
area,  the  fact  mu.'it  lie  considered  that  the  compressed  surface  deforms, 
that  is,  actually  compresses  under  the  load,  and  the  amount  of  dcforma. 
lion,  which  may  be  approximately  estimated  from  Ihe  miwiulus  of  ela-s- 
ticity,  may  sometimes  !«  the  limiting  consideration.  Also,  in  the  small 
areas  the  jMissJbilily  of  punching  through  must  be  considered. 

The  melho<l  of  using  the  cunx*  shown  in  Fig.  120  is  best  illustrated  in 
the  following  cxami)les; 

.  *  TfMs  n!  Mftals,  U.  S.  A.,  1899,  p.  74°- 
t  From  Jan  pmrntcd  to  ihc  lu.hors  by  Mr.Gtorgc  A.  KimbjII  an.l  by  Prot.  Frank  P.  .MiKibb*n. 
1  Johosan'i  Miteriib  af  Coniiruction.  p.  3;. 
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Examp'e  i . — What  dimensions  of  pedestal  wouid  be  required  to  safely  sup- 
port a  load  of  4otons  concentrated  upon  a  plate  10  inches  square,  assuming  an 
allowable  distributed  stress  upon  the  concrete  of  650  lb,  per  square  inch  ? 

Solution. — Forty  tons  or  80  000  pounds  on  100  square  inches  represents 
800  lb.  per  square  inch,  and  the  ratio  of  pressure  required  under  the  con- 

800 


from  the  curve,  the  total  area  o(  concrete  necessary  is  "  ''    ' 

0-55 
square  inches. 

Example  2. — The  breaking  strength  of  a  1  z-inch  cul«  of  c  :  2  :  4 
having  chamfered  edges,  so  that  the  area  of  contact  of  the  load  is  reduced  to 
9  by  9  inches,  or  81  square  inches,  is  324  000  pounds.  What  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  concrete  when  loaded  over  its  full 
area? 

Solution. — The  strength  per  sfiuare  inch  of  the  cube  figured  on  its  cham- 
fered surface  is  '^ —  4  000  11).  ix:r  square  inch.     The  ratio  of  the 

compressed  surface  to  the  total  area  is         =  0.56,  and  from  the  diagram  we 
144 

find  the  ratio  of  strength  to  be  1.22.     Dividing  4  000  jwunds,  the  unit 

strength  on  the  concentraled  surface  by  this  gives  as  the  probable  ultimate 

of  the  concrete  when  loaded  over  its  full  area,  3  280  lb.  i>er  square  inch. 

The  StrengUi  of  Short  Piisms.  The  theoretical  angle  of  rupture  in 
crushing  is  about  60°  with  the  horizontal,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  cubes 
or  prisms  of  concrete  will  leave,  after  crushing,  pyramid.^  whose  surfaces 
are  at  an  angle  of  about  60°  with  the  base.  To  develop  simply  the  normal 
compressive  strength,  the  height  of  a  specimen  should  be  at  least  i^  times, 
and  preferably  5  times,  its  least  lateral  dimension. 

The  following  formula  evolved  by  Prof.  Johnson*  by  plotting  results  of 
experiments  by  Prof.  Bauschingcr  with  sandstone  prisms,  and  by  Mr. 
Charles  Boiiton  with  cast-inm  j)risms,  may  be  used  for  com])aring  approxi- 
mately the  strength  of  prisms  and  cubes.  Prof.  Johnson  states  that  the 
law  holds  lietween  ratios  of  height  to  breadth  of  0.4  to  5.0,  the  limits  of 
the  observations. 

strength  of  prism  „  />  ,  . 

,         .>,     f       --^0.778-1-0-222-   (3) 

strength  of  culje  li 

where  b  —  least  lateral  dimension  of  specimen, 
and  h   —  height  of  s[)ccimen. 

•  Matmals  o(  Conilrudinn,  1903,  p.  Ji. 
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Although  we  have  not  sufficient  data  to  prove  that  this  fonnula  is  exactly 
applicable  to  concrete,  a  study  by  the  authors  of  tests  at  the  Watertown 
Arsenal*  tends  to  show  that,  considering  the  variability  of  the  material, 
it  is  probably  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  use.  In  the  Arsenal 
experiments  square  prisms  were  employed,  varying  in  cross-section  from 
4  by  4  inches  to  la  by  12  inches  and  rating  in  height  fn)m  i  to  2  inches 
up  to  that  of  a  cube.  In  every  case  the  shorter  prisms  gave  much  higher 
strength  than  the  cubes. 

Exampie.~\i  the  compressive  strength  per  square  inch  of  a  ii-inch 
cube  is  4  000  lb.,  what  strength  may  be  expected  from  a  prism  13  inches 
square  and  18  inches  high? 

Solution. — Substituting  in  formula  (3),  we  have 


X    =    3704 

Theoretically,  specimens  of  the  same  sha[)e,  as,  for  example,  all  sizes  of 
cubes,  should  have  the  same  strength  per  unit  of  area.  In  practice,  large 
concrete  cubes  are  apt  to  show  higher  unit  strength  than  smaller  ones; 
experiments  by  the  authors,  for  example,  giving  in  every  case  higher  unit 
strength  for  12-inch  than  for  similar  8-inch  cubes.  However,  the  average 
unit  weight  of  the  8-inch  cubes  was  much  lower  than  that  of  the  12-inch 
cubes  made  from  the  same  batches  of  materials,  indicating  the  difference 
in  strength  to  lje  due  to  the  fact  that  the  materials  can  be  more  compactly 
placed  in  a  large  than  in  a  small  mold. 

The  standard  compression  siJccimcn  adopted  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete  is  a  cylinder  8  inches  in  diameter  by 
6  inches  long. 

8tr»ngth  of  CdIms  vs.  Oylindere  vs.  Colonms.  Comi>utaUons  from 
the  United  States  Government  tests  at  St.  Louisf  com[»aring  the  strength 
of  6  inch  culjes  and  standard  cylinders  8  inches  diameter  by  16  inches  long 
gives  a  ratio  of  strength  of  cylinders  to  culjes  at  ages  of  thirteen  and  twenty- 
six  weeks  as  0,88.    This  coincides  almost  exactly  with  the  above  fonnula. 

But  few  comparative  tests  i>f  cylinders  and  columns  are  available,  but 
these  indicate  that  the  aliove  formula  is  fairly  correct  and  on  the  safe  side 
when  comparing  the  probable  strength  of  a  column  with  (he  given  strength 
of  a  cylinder. 

•Quoted  and  tabulilrd  hy  Cammincr  on  Cnmprrc^ivc  Sirrngth  ol  Crmrnls  af  ihc  Amrrican 
Sodciy  of  Civil  Engineers  in  Traniaction!,  Vcl.  XVIIi,  p.  164, 
t  U.  S.  GroloKical  Survey.  Bulletin  J44,  1908. 
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niin  Oonciote  Oolamns.  There  are  few  comparative  records  of  the 
strength  of  concrete  columns  of  diSerent  heights,  but  both  theory  and 
experiments  tend  to  show  that  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  the 
compressive  strength  of  columns  of  heights  differing  within  ordinary  limits, 
ranging,  say,  from  a  height  of  3  to  14  times  the  least  lateral  dimension, 
provided  the  loading  is  exactly  central.  Prussian  regulatioDS,'''  1904, 
require  that  computation  shall  be  made  for  flexure,  if  the  height  exceeds 
18  times  the  least  diameter. 

In  1897  tests  were  made  at  the  Walertown  Arsenalf  on  12  by  12  inch 
columns  of  plain  concrete,  built  by  the  Aberthaw  Construction  Company, 


Comprc 


sive  Strength  of  Mortar  and  Concrfle  Columns. 
Length  of  Columns  S  feet. 
Watertown  Arsenal  (.See  p.  371.) 
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than  thf  upper  part  becau&t  of  Jtakage  of  thf  mold. 

ranging  from  2  to  14  feet  in  length.    The  results  of  these  tests  concur  with 
the  theory  of  columns  in  showing  that  up  to  at  least  14  diameters  there  is 
but  tittle  decrease  in  strength  as  the  length  of  the  column  increases. 
The  table  presented  above  gives  results  selected  from  tests  made  by  Mr. 
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Howard  at  the  Watertown  Arseoal*  in  1905,  1906  and  1907,  on  con- 
crete and  mortar  columns.  Generally  the  first  sign  of  failure  in  the  columns 
appeared  in  the  form  of  oblique  and  longitudinal  cracks,  (x'curring  usually 
from  o  to  3  feet  distant  fmm  one  end,  although  sometimes  extending  the 
entire  length. 

A  comparison  of  the  strength  of  plain  and  reinforced  columns  is  presented 
in  the  next  chapter. 

8tr»nffth  of  Machine  vs.  Hand  Mixed  Ooncrsts.  Mixing  in  a  well 
designed  machine  produces  a  m<ire  homogeneous  concrete  than  is  possible 
by  hanil  except  with  excessive  lalH)r.  The  relative  strength  of  the  concrete 
of  course  varies  with  the  con<litions,  but  tests  indicate  that  ordinarily  10 
to  20  |>er  cent  greuttr  strength  may  be  ex|tected  in  a  first-class,  machine 
mixed  concrete,  projerly  handle<l.  It  is  probable  that  thismore  thorough 
mixing  at  least  balances  the  extra  care  given  to  laboratory  specimens,  so 
that  in  ordinary  jiractice,  strength  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  in  the  labor- 
atory, may  l>e  expected. 

XcMntitc  IiOftdiug.  The  elTect  of  eccentric  loading,  that  is,  of  having 
the  center  of  gravity  <if  the  load  one  side  of  the  center  of  the  column,  is 
to  lessen  its  compressive  strength.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  loading 
a  column  already  lient,  or  by  constructing  it  of  unsymmetrical  shape,  as 
by  bulging  one  side. 

Most  columns  in  actual  structures  are  loaded  more  or  less  eccentrically, 
and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  wall  columns,  which  have  all  the  lloor 
loading  u]>on  one  side.     This  must  l>e  allowed  for  in  designing  the  columns. 

The  ordinary  formula  for  the  compressive  fiber  stress  due  to  eccentric 
loading  uiion  solid  rectangular  columns,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.iai.is  as 
follow.-;: 

Let 


it  to  line  of  vertical  pressure. 


The  use  of  the  formula  is  illustrated  by  the  following  example. 


p 

=  total  load. 

A 

=  area  of  columns. 

e 

=  eccentricity. 

b 

=  breadth  of  column. 

1 

=  average  unit  jircssure. 

r 

=  toUil  unit  pres.sure  on  outer  (jl 

Then 
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Example.  —  What  will  be  the  increase  in  pressure  in  a  columii 
2  feet  square  due  to  placing  the  loading  6  inches  off  center? 

p 
Solution.  - 

hence 


Substituting  the  values  e  =  0.5  and  6  =  a 

that  is,  the  pressure  on  outer  fibre  is  increased  aj  times. 
^5J|^  Ooncretfl  -n.  Brick  Ooluniu.  The  compressive  strength  of 
^5lS?'  brick  piers  is  of  interest  to  the  concrete  engineer  for  comparing 
3'*J  brick  and  concrete  columns.  Tests  made  at  the  Watertown 
Arsenal  and  quoted  by  the  Committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  on  the  Compressive  Strength  of  Cement*  give  the  ultimate 
strength  of  common  brick  piers  about  eighteen  months  old  as  ranging 
from  800  to  2  400  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  results  for  brick  laid  with 
lime  mortar  averaging  nearer  the  lower  figure,  and  those  for  i :  2  Portland 
cement  mortar  nearer  the  higher  figure. 

Prof.  William  H.  Burr.f  after  discussing  the  strength  of  brick  piers 
under  various  conditions,  states  that 

The  results  of  all  the  experimental  investigations  available  in  connec- 
tion with  brick  masonry  and  experiences  in  the  best  class  of  engineering 
work  indicate  that  masonry  laid  up  of  good  hard-burnt  common  brick  may- 
safely  carry  a  working  load  of  15  to  20  tons  per  square  foot  or  210  to  280 
pounds  per  square  inch.  In  the  construction  of  this  class  of  masonry 
where  the  duties  are  to  be  severe  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
best  class  of  Portland  cement  mortar  be  employed,  as  the  carrying  capacity 
of  brick  masonry  depends  largely,  if  not  chiefly,  upon  the  character  of  the 
mortar. 

These  working  stresses  are  about  (me-half  those  recommended  for  good 
1:2:4  concrete  in  the  chapter  which  follows. 

More  recent  tests  by  Professors  Talbot  and  AbramsJ  indicate  that. the 
strength  of  the  brick  column  varies  with  the  quality  of  the  brick,  the  quality 
of  the  mortar  and  the  care  in  laying. 

SAn    STESHaTH   OF   CONCRETE 
The  working  strength  to  be  used  for  concrete  is  fully  discussed  in  the 

•  Tr.nMCtion.  Am«ir»n  Society  ol  Civil  Engiwrrs  Vol.  XV.  p.  717,  and  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  i^,^. 
f  Bun-'i  Maleriili  of  Enginnring,  1903,  p.  ^li. 
t  Univcnit)'  a(  Iliinoii.  Butlnin  No.  17.  Sept.  1908. 
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chapter  which  follows.  For  pro|K>rtion5  and  conditions  differing  from 
those  presented  there,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  relative  strengths  dis- 
cussed in  the  preceding  pages. 

In  many  structures  the  actual  strength  of  the  concrete  does  not  enter 
into  the  calculation.  The  dimensions  of  a  concrete  foundation,  for  ex- 
ample, are  often  determined  by  the  area  of  the  superimposed  structure, 
or  else,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  bearing  power  of  the  soil.  In  such  cases 
it  often  would  be  theoretically  possible  to  cume  nearer  to  the  working 
strength  of  the  concrete  by  using  very  lean  proportions,  were  it  not  pro- 
hibited by  the  porosity  of  the  mass  or  its  low  strength  at  short  periods. 
However,  by  grading  the  materials  so  as  to  reduce  the  voids,  a  lean  mixture 
is  often  economical. 

The  unit  pressure  to  )x  selected  depends  not  only  upon  (he  strength  of  the 
concrete  as  determined  by  its  proportions,  the  character  of  the  raw  materials, 
and  the  methods  of  mixing,  but  also  upon  the  character  and  importance 
of  the  structure,  the  nature  of  the  pressure, — whether  by  direct  compression 
or  bending,  whether  from  a  live  or  dead  load,  or  whether  acting  directly 
or  through  a  cushion  of  inert  material, — and  the  time  of  setting  before 
placing  the  load. 

aBOWTH  IN  STBXNaTH  OF  OOHOBETE 

Records  from  various  tests  made  upon  similar  specimens  of  concrete  at 
different  periods  are  plotted  in  the  diagram,  Fig.  122.  The  cur\e  il)u.strates 
the  growth  in  strength  which  may  be  expected  in  ordinary  average  concrete 
made  with  first-dass  materials.  The  ordinates  on  the  diagram  represent 
ratios  of  the  strength  at  various  periods  to  the  strength  at  the  age  of  one 
month,  in  order  that  the  curve  may  be  of  general  application  to  various 
mixtures.  If,  for  example,  the  strength  of  any  concrete  at  one  month  is 
found  to  be  3  000  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  strength  of  the  same  concrete 
at  the  age  of  six  months  may  be  assumed  to  be  s  000  multiplied  by  t.35, 
the  ordinate  at  six  months,  or  3  700  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  curve  does  not  allow  for  the  fact  that  the  growth  in  strength  varies 
to  a  certain  extent  with  different  materials,  with  different  proportions,  and 
with  different  percentages  of  water  employed  in  mixing.  As  stated  on 
page  386,  with  age,  the  strength  of  gravel  concrete  appears  to  gain  on  the 
strength  of  broken  stone  concrete.  The  growth,  too,  at  periods  beyond, 
say  three  months,  is  undoubtedly  affected  by  the  hardness  or  strength  of 
the  particles  of  the  coarse  aggregate,  since  a  concrete  of  (>oor  material  will 
reach  its  ultimate  strength  earlier  than  one  of  g<xxl  material.  The  tests 
of  Mr.  Kimball  (see  page  366)  tend  to  .show  that  the  increase  with  age 
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is  greater  with  rich  than  with  lean  concrete,  but  on  the  other  hand,  tests 
of  specimens  made  at  the  Walertown  Arsenal  indicate  the  reverse.  The 
difference  is  slight  in  both  cases,  however,  and  it  may  be  assumed  for 
practical  purposes  that  the  rate  of  growth  is  approximately  the  same  what- 
ever the  proportions.  A  wet  consistency  of  the  concrete  produces  lower 
strength,  especially  at  early  periods,  and  a  larger  percentage  of  growth 
than  is  indicated  in  the  diagram.     (See  page  383.) 

The  curve  does  not  apply  to  concretes  of  Natural  cement  mortar.  1 2-inch 
cubes  of  concrete  in  various  proportions  made  from  Akron  Star  cement 
tested  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  for  William  Wirt  Clarke  &  Son*  show  an 
average  ratio  of  increase  in  strength  between  one  month  and  one  year  of 
1.96.  With  this  series  of  specimens  the  average  strength  at  the  age  of  one 
year  was  no  greater  than  at  seven  months,  but  this  is  probably  an  excep- 
tional case,  since,  for  instance,  tests  by  Capt.  William  M.  Black  on 
Natural  cement  concrete  show  a  slower  and  continual  growth,  with  an 
equally  large  ultimate  strength. 

TRAH8VEKSK  STRENGTH  Or  OOHOEETE 

The  strength  of  a  beam  of  plain  concrete  is  limited  by  the  tensile  strength 
of  the  concrete  at  the  place  of  greatest  strain,  which,  with  vertical  loading, 
is  its  lowest  surface.  The  value  of  this  transverse  "fiber"  strength  or 
modulus  of  rupture  is  of  less  importance  than  the  crushing  strength,  be- 
cause, on  account  of  the  brittleness  i>f  concrete  in  tension,  that  is,  its 
liability  to  crack  from  shrinkage  or  sudden  loading,  it  is  seldom  safe,  and 
usually  is  not  economical,  lo  construct  beams  or  girders  without  metal 
reinforcement.  Most  formulas  for  reinforced  design  disregard  the  tensile 
strength  of  the  concrete.  In  certain  com  putt  tions,  however,  the  tensile 
strength  must  be  considered.  Since  concrete  beams  can  be  broken  with 
less  powerful  and  less  expensive  apparatus  than  crushing  specimens,  this 
form  of  specimen  is  often  convenient  for  comparing  the  relative  strength 
of  different  mixtures  or  (lifferenl  materials,  and  while  the  ratios  thus  ob- 
tained will  not  exactly  coincide  with  those  for  cni.shing  strength,  they  will 
be  sufficiently  close  for  many  purposes. 

rullBr'a  Beun  TeatB.  The  tablet  on  page  376  gives  the  results  of  a 
comprehensive  series  of  tests  of  6  by  6  by  72-inch  beams  made  by  Mr. 
William  B.  Fuller  at  Little  Falls,  N.  J.  Although  different  materials 
than  those  used  by  Mr.  Fuller  will  of  course  show  slightly  different 
strength,  the  table  is  sufficiently  representative  of  average  conditions  to 
permit  its  use  for  comparisons  of  different  proix>rlions,  and,  with  a  proper 

rretti  of  M«>li,  U.  S.  A.,  1901,  p.  609. 
tEipediUy  pnpircii  for  ihii  treatiie  by  Mr.  FuQer. 
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factor  of  safety,  as  a  working  guide  to  the  safe  transverse  strength  of  con- 
crete. 

The  proportions  are  given  by  weight  hut  can  he  transformed  to 
volume  measure  by  referring  to  the  footnote.  The  various  columns 
present  valuahle  -data  on  weights  and  volumes  and  voids. 

The  curves  in  Fig,  123  are  plotted  from  the  results  in  the  table,  and 
illustrate  also  the  proportions  corresponding  to  maximum  strength  for  a 
given  f)er  cent,  of  cement. 

Tests  by  other  authorities  are  mentioned  under  Strength  of  Beams  in 
References,  Chapter  XXXI. 


PARTt  or  •TOHC  r 

Flo.  1 13.  Curves  showing  strength  of  beams  in  pounds  per  square  inch  for  varioug 
proportions  by  weight  of  sand  and  stone  to  one  part  Portland  cement.    Age  J4  days 

romtnU  for  TruuT«n«  or  B«tMliiig  Strus  in  PUin  Ooncnte.    The 

common  formulas  for  representing  the  longitudinal  forces  of  compression 
and  tension  upon  a  beam  are  usually  expressed  with  the  followii^  notation: 

Let 
/     =  intensity  of  stress  at  any  point  in  the  beam. 
M  =  bending  moment. 
I     =  moment  of  inertia  about  Its  neutral  axis  of  section  containing  the 

point  under  consideration. 
y     =  distance  of  the  point  from  the  neutral  axis. 
6     =  breadth  of  beam. 
h     =  height  of  beam. 

My  II 

=   ^  (s)  also,    M  =  J~ 


}  = 


(6) 
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of  homogeneous  material  (but  not  for  reinforced  beams),  y  =  ik. 
Hence  for  rectangular  beams  of  homi^eneous  material. 


/: (7)  also,   .W  =  — !bh* 


In  Considering  the  strength  of  a  beam,  since  the  stress  is  greatest  at  one 
or  the  other  of  the  surfaces,  y  is  generally  understood  to  represent  the  dis- 
tance of  the  most  strained  fiber  from  the  neutral  axis,  and  /  the  intensity  of 
stress  upon  this  fiber. 

The  neutral  axis  —  which  is  the  line  formed  by  the  intersection  of  any 
cross  section  with  the  neutral  plane,  the  plane  upon  which  there  is  no 
longitudinal  stress  of  either  tension  or  compression  —  in  a  beam  of  homo- 
geneous materia]  passes  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  cross  section. 
This  is  true  for  mortar  and  concrete  which  contain  no  reinforcement  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  loading.  Since,  however,  the  neutral  axis  passes  through 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  beam  only  within  the  elastic  limit,*  the  fiber 
stress,  /,  at  the  breaking  point,  as  obtained  by  the  common  formula,  does 
not  represent  the  actual  tensile  stress  upon  the  material.  The  comparative 
relations  between  different  results,  however,  are  unaffected  by  this  limita- 
tion of  the  law,  and  the  formula  can  therefore  be  used  for  comparing  the 
strength  of  beams  composed  of  similar  material.  For  example,  while 
the  stresses  at  the  inslant  of  breaking,  that  is,  the  moduli  of  rupture,  as 
figured  by  the  formula,  are  not  strictly  correct  either  for  8  or  10  inch 
beams,  they  are  nearly  proporlionul  to  the  actual  stresses,  so  that  the 
strength  of  plain  concrete  beams  of  different  dimensions  may  be  com- 
pared by  means  of  the  formula  without  appreciable  error. 

For  convenience  in  designing,  a  table  is  given  in  Chapter  XXI  for 
bending  moments  caused  by  uniformly  distributed  loads  and  for  loads 
concentrated  at  different  points.  Also,  in  the  same  chapter,  the  moments 
of  inertia,  I,  for  various  sections  are  tabulated.  These  tables  are  applic- 
able for  the  most  part  to  both  plain  and  reinforced  beams. 

•  Ahhough  concrete  and  mortar  have  no  true  elaitic  limit  ibe  j{enetal  principlei  apply  to 
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KeUtlon  of  Tmuverse  to  ComprMsiv*  Strength  of  Ooncrate.  There 
is  no  fixed  relation  between  the  tensile  fiber  stress  of  concrete  beams  and 
the  crushing  strength  of  specimens  made  from  the  same  material  under 
identical  conditions.  The  growth  of  strength  is  different  in  the  two  classes 
of  tests,  and  although  the  general  laws  of  increase  in  strength  due  to  in- 
crea^ng  the  percentage  of  cement  and  the  density  appear  to  hold  in  both 
cases,  the  authors'  formula  given  on  page  356  for  compressive  strength  is 
not  applicable  to  transverse  tests. 

Experiments  by  the  authors  comparing  S-inch  cubes  and  8-inch  beams 
of  1:9):  5  concrete  give  a  ratio  of  crustiing  strength  to  modulus  of  rupture 
at  one  and  two  months  of  6:  i. 

Mr.  A.  Fairlie  Brucet  states  from  his  experiments  on  the  strength  of 
concrete  bars  and  arch  ribs  that  he  found  the  ratio  between  the  crushing 
strength  of  the  arch  and  the  modulus  of  rupture  of  the  bars  to  be  about 
6:  I  for  concrete  two  lo  four  weeks  old,  then  increasing  to  atjout  10:  i  at 
the  age  of  six  months. 


Fig.  ia4-Faligue"of  Neal  Cement  under  Compression.    (Sre  p.  jSi.) 

THE  FATiaiTE  OF  CEHEKT 

The  action  of  cement  under  repealed  stresses  has  been  slightly  investi- 
gated by  Prof.  J.  L.  Van  Omum*  at  Washington  University.  The  ex- 
periments were  made  upon  2-inch  neat  Portland  cement  cubes  four  weeks 
old.  The  results  of  tests  on  gi  blocks  are  shown  in  the  diagram  in  Fig.  124. 
The  effect  upon  concrete  of  repeated  applications  of  a  load  is  discussed 
in  the  following  chapter. 
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STBXNaTE  OF  OOHORETE  IH  SHEAA 

The  actual  strength  of  concrete*  in  direct  shear  is  much  greater  than 
was  formerly  supposed  because  in  many  of  the  earlier  tests  this  was  con- 
fused with  diagonal  tension  which,  as  indicated  in  the  following  chapter, 
may  be  dangerous  in  a  l^eam  even  when  the  vertical  shear  is  small.  Owing 
to  the  difficulty  in  eliminating  in  experiments  the  effect  of  bearing  action, 
diagonal  tension  and  beam  stresses  in  general,  it  is  not  easy  to  devise  aform 
of  test  specimen  and  a  manner  of  testing  which  will  determine  satisfactorily 
the  re^tance  of  concrete  to  direct  shear.  In  tests  made  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Charles  M. 
Spofford  in  1904  and  1905,  the  final  failure  of  the  specimens  appeared  to 
be  by  true  shear.    These  tests  gave  a  shearing  strength  ranging  in  general 
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Bv  Prof.  Charles  M.  Spopfohd. 
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Age  uf  Concrete  34  to  ji  days. 
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from  60  to  80  per  cent  of  the  compressive  strength  of  the  concrete,  which 
agrees  substantially  with  experiments  made  by  Prof.  Arthur  r^.  Talbotf 

This  direct  shoar  mnst  not  be  confounded  with  iheu  in  &  beun  jnvolr- 
ing  diagonal  tension  wliere  the  concrete  may  break  with  a  ahearing 
stress  10''^{,  of  the  crushing  strength. 

At  the  Institute  three  grades  of  concrete  were  used,  and  the  specimens 
were  stored  both  in  air  and  water.  The  test  s[)ecimens  were  cylinders  5 
inches  in  diameter  by  18  inches  long,  and  in  testing,  the  end  thirds  of  the 
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cylinders  were  held  rigidly  by  cast  iron  yokes,  the  pressure  being  applied 
through  a  cast  iron  half  cylinder  bearing,  fitting  between  the  two  yokes, 
so  as  to  shear  the  concrete  across  two  planes.  To  compare  the  compressive 
strength  of  the  concrete  with  the  shearing  strength,  sis  extra  cylinders  of 
the  same  dimensions  were  crushed.  The  following  table  gives  the  relation 
between  the  shearing  and  crashing  tests. 

From  the  exjieriments  made  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  referred  to,  the 
conclusion  was  drawn  that  the  resistance  to  shear  is  dependent  upon  the 
strength  of  the  stone  as  well  as  upon  the  strength  of  the  mortar,  and  for 
the  richer  mixture  tlje  strength  of  the  stone  probably  exerts  the  greater 
influence. 

ErrEOT  or  THI  OOKSISTKNOT  upon  the  STBENaTH 

The  general  result  of  experiments  and  practice  tends  to  show  that  the 
strongest  concrete  can  be  secured  with  a  mixture  containing  only  sufficient 
water  to  produce  a  film  of  mortar  upon  the  surface  after  very  hard  ramming 
in  thin  layers,  but  with  a  wetter  "quaking"  mixture  the  ultimate  strength 
will  be  nearly  as  high  as  with  the  dry  mixture,  and  because  of  the  greater 
ease  in  laying  and  obtaining  a  homogeneous  mass,  it  is  generally  to  be 
preferred.  An  excess  of  water  injures  the  cement  by  decomposing  parts 
of  it  before  it  has  had  opportunity  to  set.  The  actual  strength  of  concrete 
is  often  of  less  importance  than  other  consideiations.  If,  as  in  many  classes 
of  structures,  there  is  an  excess  of  strength,  cheapness  in  placing,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  surface,  or  the  proper  imbedding  of  reinforcing  metal, 
may  be  of  primary  importance.  In  such  cases  the  quantity  of  water  must 
be  suited  to  the  attendant  conditions. 

The  curves  in  Fig.  1 25  are  plotted  from  experiments  by  the  authors*  upon 
the  strength,  densityti  and  permeability  of  the  concrete  mixed  with  different 
percentages  of  water.  .  In  the  three  curves  the  points  of  maximum  density, 
strength  and  water- tightness  all  lie  not  far  from  the  medium  quaking  con- 
sistency, although  for  maximum  water-tightness  a  still  softer  consistency 
appears  to  be  slightly  more  efficient. 

These  tests  further  indicate  that  (i)  the  consistency  which  will  pro- 
duce the  densest  concrete  will  result  in  the  greatest  ultimate  strength  pro- 
vided an  excess  of  water  is  not  employed;  (a) dry  mixtures  attain  highest 
strength  at  short  periods,  but  mixtures  of  quaking  consistency  approach 
the  dryer  specimens  after  longer  setting;  (3)  very  wet  mixtures,  especially 
of  lean  proportions,  may  be  chemically  injured,  by  the  excess  of  water. 

*  Praccedingt  of  American  Society  Car  Teitiag  Materiils,  Vol.  VI.  1906,  p.  358. 
t  Sec  p.  1  lot  definitioii  and  p.  IjS  for  method  oE  dewnniaiDg  denti^. 
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Effect  of  "Laitanca."  Whenever  concrete  is  laid  uoder  water,  the 
water  is  likely  to  be  clouded  by  what  appear  to  be  particles  of  cement 
floating  up  from  the  mass  which  is  being  laid.  This  whitish  substance  is 
generally  termed  "laitance."    A  similar  formation  occurs  on  the  surface 


.PERCENT  WATER  TO  TOTAL  WEIOHT  OF  DRY  MATERIAL 

Fig.   113. — Comparative  Permeability,  Strength  and   Density  of  1  :2j  .i^ 

Concrete,  mixed    with   Different   Percentages   of   Water. 

By  Taylor  and  Thompson.     (See  p.  3H3.) 

of  concrete  laid  with  a  large  excess  of  water.  In  certain  cases,  we  have 
found  as  much  as  J  inch  rising  from  a  layer  of  1  :  aj  :  5  concrete  less  than 
five  inches  thick. 
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Chemical  and  microscopical  analyses,  which  Mr.  Clifford  Richardson 
has  very  kindly  made  for  us,  show  that  this  laitance  has  nearly  the  same 
chemical  composition,*  except  for  a  large  loss  on  ignition,  as  normal  Port- 
land cements,  but  consists  laigely  of  amorphous  material  of  an  isotropic 
nature, — that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  affect  polarized  light,  and  has  almost 
no  setting  properties.  ^ 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  when  concrete  or  mortar  is  laid  under  water, 
or  ^th  a  large  excess  of  water,  a  portion  of  the  cement  is  rendered  incapable 
of  setting,  and  the  strength  of  the  mass  is  consequently  reduced  in  propor- 
tion to  this  loss.  The  conclusion  is  naturally  reached  that  for  concrete 
laid  under  water,  or  in  locations  where  a  large  excess  of  water  is  required 
in  mixing,  a  higher  percentage  of  cement  than  usual,  about  one-sixth 
more,  should  be  employed. 

A  lean  mixture  has  been  found  to  be  more  seriously  injured  by  an  excess 
of  water  than  a  rich  one,  probably  because  the  water  has  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  penetrate  the  mass,  and  therefore  to  dissolve  the  cement. 

aUTSL  vs.  BROKEN  8T0NE  OONORXTK 

Comparative  tests  of  broken  stone  and  gravel  concretes,  in  the  same 
proportions  by  volume,  show  almost  invariably  that  concrete  made  from 
hard  broken  stone,  such  as  trap,  or  hard  limestone,  pves  higher  compressive 
strength  than  concrete  made  from  gravel.  This  appears  to  be  the  rule 
not  only  when  the  materials  are  mixed  by  measured  volumes,  regardlessof 
the  percentages  of  voids,  but  also  when  the  broken  stone  and  gravel  are 
each  screened  to  substantially  the  same  sizes.  ' 

The  relative  values  of  gravel  and  broken  stone  concrete  in  the  table 
which  follows  arc  based  on  the  comprehensive  seiies  of  a  comparative  test 
made  by  Mr.  Candlot  in  France  and  tabulated  on  page  367. 

Comparative  Sirtngth  0/  Broken  Stone  and  Gravel  Concrete. 
From  CandUrt's  F.-tperimems 

Ralio  .i(  aircnflh  of  brakfii  s«onc  (oncretf  (<i  uravrf  cmcrclr. 
Urokni  MuiK  d;.4%  vuid>. 
A(i.  Wilh  rqua]  vdds  Gravel.  40^  v.ii<lh, 

7<l»y9, - '-3°  '^3 

1  month     i.iC  i.ig 

I  year     i.ii  1.09 

Each  ratio  gives  the  extra  strength  of  broken  stone  over  gravel  con- 
crete.of  similar  age.     For  example,  if  a  concrete  containing  gravel  having 
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40  %  voids  tests  z  000  lb.  per  sq.  inch  at  the  age  of  six  months,  a  coacrete 
in  similar  proportions  by  volume  containing  broken  stone  with  47.4% 
voids  should,  according  to  Candlot's  experiments,  test  1.30  times  greater 
or  2  400  lb.  per  sq.  inch. 

The  last  column  is  avenged  directly  from  Candlot's  table,  and  may  be 
taken  as  applicable  to  average  conditions.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  gravel 
concrete  approaches  the  broken  stone  concrete  as  its  age  increases.  Since 
in  many  cases  the  ultimate  strength  of  concrete  is  determined  by  the  strength 
of  its  coarse  aggregate,  it  follows  that  at,  say,  the  age  of  a  few  months 
a  gravel  concrete  may  reach  or  surpass  the  strength  of  a  broken  stone 
concrete  having  a  coarse  aggregate  of  soft  stone  of  low  strength. 

Although  the  claim  is  frequently  made  that  gravel  concrete  is  stronger 
than  broken  stone  concrete,  the  authois  have  failed  to  lind  substantial 
proof  of  this.  On  the  other  hand,  various  records,  among  them  a  number 
of  tests  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,*  as  well  as  the  tests  tabulated  on  page 
388,  tend  to  show  the  probable  accuracy  of  Candlot's  tests. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  broken  stone  concrete  lies  in  the  fact  that 
gravel  is  often  covered  with  a  film  of  dirt,  difficult  to  remove,  which  lowers 
the  strength.  In  experiments  for  the  East  Boston  Tunnelf  by  Mr.  Howard 
A.  Carson,  Chief  Engineer,  concrete  beams  made  vrith  washed  gravel  were 
about  one-third  stronger  than  beams  made  with  gravel  coated  with  a  thin 
film  of  dirt. 

Advocates  of  gravel  concrete,  among  them  Mr.  R.  Feret.J  assert  that 
as  the  rounded  stones  slip  more  readily  into  place,  it  is  easier  to  make 
vrith  them  a  compact  mass.  Loose  rounded  stones  also  contain  a  smaller 
percentage  of  voids  than  angular,  but  this  is  at  least  partly  offset  by  the 
fact  shown  by  the  exi>eriments  of  the  authors,  tabulated  on  page  171, that 
broken  stone  compresses  more  on  ramming. 

Although  the  weight  of  evidence  apparently  favors  broken  stone  concrete, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  broken  stone  always  should  be  used  to  the 
exclusion  of  gravel.  In  many  instances,  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  con- 
crete is  of  minor  importance  because  the  proportions  of  the  concrete  are 
determined  by  other  considerations.  Often,  where  strength  is  the  cri- 
terion, but  gravel  is  cheaper  than  broken  stone,  an  additional  percentage 
of  cement  may  be  economical.  Moreover,  the  ultimate  strength  of  gravel 
concrete  is  undoubtedly  greater  than  that  of  concrete  made  with  a  poor 
quality  of  broken  stone.    With  fixed  proportions,  as  discussed  on  p^e  15, 

•  TalE  dI  MctaU,  U.  S.  A.,  1898.  pp.  644  to  654. 

f  Robtnn  Transit  Commitidon,  7<h  Annual  Rf  pon.  [901 ,  p.  39, 

I  Chimk  Applique,  p.  SJ3- 
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gravel  is  cheaper  for  the  contractor  than  broken  stone,  because  a  given 
loose  volume  makes  a  larger  quantity  of  concrete. 

As  indicated  on  page  388,  in  mixtures  of  like  |)r<iportions  by  volume, 
the  gravel  concrete  will  have  less  cement  in  a  cubic  yard  of  concrete  than 
a  broken  stone  concrete  unless  the  stone  is  well  graded.  Under  ordinary  ■ 
conditions  to  attain  concretes  of  nearly  equal  strength,  with  gravel  and 
with  broken  stone,  the  sand  should  be  proportioned  in  each  according  to 
the  volume  and  dimensions  of  the  voids  in  the  stone,*  and  the  quantity 
of  cement  per  unit  volume  of  compacted  concrete  should  be  the  same  in 
each.  The  gravel  concrete  thus  will  be  apt  to  be  the  denser,  and  this 
will  tend  to  overcome  the  slight  difference  in  strength  due  to  the  varying 
character  of  the  surfaces  of  the  particles  of  the  gnivel  and  broken  stone. 

Sometimes  it  is  advantageous  to  mix  a  small  percentage  of  gravel  with 
broken  stone. 

In  comprehensive  tests  at  the  U.  S,  Gtivemment  Laboratories,  St.  Louis,t 
upon  concrete  beams,  cylinders  and  culjes  of  different  aggregates,  a  granite 
concrete  was  about  10  per  cent  strmger  than  a  gravel  concrete  made  of 
exceptionally  clean  hard  gravel  lobbies,  while  the  gravel  concrete  showed 
a  strength  about  10  per  cent  greater  than  that  attained  by  a  limestone 
concrete. 

Tests  made  by  Messrs.  William  B.  Fuller  and  Sanford  K.  Thompsont 
at  Jerome  Park  Reservoir,  New  York  City,  in  1905,  upon  the  density  and 
strength  of  concrete  with  different  aggregates  are  illustrated  in  the  curves 
in  Fig.  126.5  Because  of  the  greater  density,  the  proportions  by  volume 
being  the  same,  the  specimens  made  with  gravel  and  sand  contained,  in  the 
set  concrete,  a  slightly  larger  percentage  of  cement,  so  that  the  strength  of 
the  gravel  concrete  is  slightly  higher  than  if  allowance  had  been  made  for 
this.  The  relatively  low  strength  of  the  concrete  with  broken  stone  and 
screenings  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  character  of  the  screenings,  since  teats 
by  other  experimenters  have  sometimes  given  exceptionally  high  strength 
when  screenings  were  used. 

The  folio  wing  conclusion  was  drawn  with  reference  to  the  relative  strength 
of  broken  stone  and  gravel  concrete. 

A  concrete  with  an  angular  coarse  aggregate,  such  as  broken  stone,  is 
stronger  than  one  with  a  rounded  coarse  aggregate,  like  gravel,  and  the 

*Th»  can  bt  better  accompli ihrd  by  trill  miitum.  thoroughly  compaclcd ,  of  tbr  dry  iggngate, 
or,  ItUI  bettfr,  of  small  barches  <•[  cpiictmf,  ihan  by  Wiler  measurements  of  [he  voidi.     The  propoi^ 

gates  will  be  the  beit.    Aleo,  lee  Chapter  XI  on  Proportioning. 
t  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Bulletin  No.  J44,  1908. 

t  Ttansactionj  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  LIX,  p.  67,  1907 
I  EHgiHini-t  .V™».  May  30,  1907,  p.  599. 
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same  sand  and  cement — although  the  rounded  aggregate  produces  greater 
density — thus  indicating  a  stronger  adhesion  of  cement  to  broken  stone 
than  to  gravel.     However,  if  the  sand  is  also  angular,  tike  screenings,  but 
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with  its  grains  of  the  same  sizes  as,  the  sand,  the  concrete  with  rounded 
coarse  and  fine  aggregate  is  the  stronger,  probably  because  of  its  greater 
density. 
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imOT  OF  TBI  SIZE  OF  STONE  OR  ORATEL  UPON  THE  STREKOTH 
OF  OONORETE 

The  dimensions  of  the  largest  particles  of  stone  and  gravel  which  may 
be  used  in  a  concrete  are  often  limited  by  practical  consideratioiis  of  mixing 
and  placing.  For  ordinary  work  it  is  often  specified  that  the  stone  shall 
pass  through  a  2-inch,  or,  more  often,  through  a  aj-inch  ring.  For  ordinary 
mass  concrete  of  wet  consistency  the  limit  may  be  placed  as  high  as  3 
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Age,  140  Days.     (Se^p.  390.) 

inches.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  stone  must  be  small  enough  to  pack 
readily  around  reinforcing  metal,  while  in  walls  whose  surface  is  to  be 
picked  or  washed  as  described  on  page  289,  a  better  appearance  will  result 
with  stones  under,  say,  one  inch  diameter,  although  the  strength  of  con- 
crete appears  generally  to  increase  with  the  size  of  the  largest  particles  of 
stone  in  the  mixture.  This  is  illustrated  with  the  gravel  and  the  finer  trap 
in  experiments  by  Mr.  Howard*  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  upon  12-inch 
*Tcil  on  Metili,  V,  S.  A„  ig9«,  p.  65^. 
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cubes  of  r  :  I  =3  concrete  made  with  uniform  stone  of  different  sizes.  The 
weights  of  the  specimens  indicate  that  the  increase  of  strength  is  due  pri- 
marily to  the  density.  The  higher  the  limit  of  aze  the  greater  the  variation 
in  the  sizes  of  material  and  therefore  the  greater  the  den^ty  of  the  mixture. 

John  Kyle*  nearly  doubled  the  strength  of  i  :  3  : 6  concrete  made  with 
i^incb  stone  by  substituting  4  parts  of  3i-inch  stone  for  a  like  portion  of 
the  ij-inch. 

Tests  by  Messrs.  Fuller  and  Thompsonf  showing  the  effect  of  a^;rc~ 
gates  of  different  maximum  size  are  illustrated  in  the  curves  in  Fig.  137. 

From  these  tests  the  following  conclusions  were  drawn: 

1. — Stone  of  the  lai^est  size  makes  the  strongest  concrete  under  both 
compression  and  transverse  loading,  i.e.,  a  graded  aggregate  in  which  the 
maximum  size  of  the  stone  is  2^  in.  in  diameter  gives  stronger  concrete  than 
a  graded  aggregate  with  i-in.  maximum  size,  and  the  i-m.  stone  gives  a 
stronger  concrete  than  ^-in.  stone.  A  concrete  in  which  the  graded  aggre- 
gate runs  to  I  in.  in  maximum  size  will  require  far  equal  strength  about 
one-sixth  more  cement,  and  with  an  aggreate  running  to  j-in.  maximum 
size,  about  one-third  more  cement  than  concrete  with  an  aggregate  in  which 
the  maximum  size  is  2}  in. 

a. — The  largest  stone  makes  the  densest  concrete.  Concrete  made  with 
graded  stone  having  a  maximum  diameter  of  2^  in.  is  noticeably  denser 
than  that  with  i-in.  stone,  and  this  is  denser  than  that  with  ^-in.  stone. 

smOT  or  THE  QtrALITT  or  THE  8T0ME  l7tOH  THE  BTBENOTH 
or  CONCRETE 

The  ultimate  strength  of  concrete  is  often  Uniited  by  the  texture  or 
strength  of  the  coarse  aggregate.  This  is  evidently  the  case  with  cinder 
concrete.  Experiments  by  Mr.  Geo.  W.  RafterJ  gave  the  strength  of  con- 
crete made  with  hard  broken  sandstone  and  various  proportions  of  mortar 
from  1.5  to  2.4  times  the  strength  of  similar  mixtures  of  broken  shale  and 
mortar,  and  this  discovery  led  to  the  rejection  of  the  latter  as  a  material 
for  concrete. 

Tests  of  the  authors  upon  12-inch  cubes  broken  at  the  Watertown 
Arsenal  lead  them  to  believe  that  at  least  in  certain  cases  the  ultimate 
strength  of  a  concrete  is  actually  fixed  by  the  shearing  strength  of  the 
particles  of  stone  which  make  up  the  aggregate.  Cubes  in  proportions 
I  :  aj  :  4^, — based  on  a  cement  barrel  of  3.8  cubic  feet, — attained  an  ulti- 
mate strength  of  5000  to  j^oo  pounds  per  square  inch.     On  account  of 

*l>racndingi  Iiutiturion  of  Civil  Engineen,  Vol.  LZXXVII.  p.  88. 

t  TriDsactioni  Anwricjn  Soci«y  of  Civil  Enginwn,  Vol.  L!X,  p.  67,  1907. 

t  Second  Rf port  on  the  Ofnctw  River  Storijje  Ptojecl,  New  York,  189*. 
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differences  in  the  methods  of  minng  and  ramming,  some  of  the  speci- 
mens reached  this  limit  at  the  age  of  two  months  while  others  did  not 
attain  it  for  six  months;  but  it  was  noticeable  that  at  whatever  period  the 
ultimate  strength  was  reached  the  planes  of  fracture  were  smooth,  break- 
ing through  each  piece  of  stone,  whereas  before  the  ultimate  strength  was 
reached  many  of  the  stones  pulled  out  from  the  concrete,  leaving  ja^ed 
instead  of  smooth  surfaces  on  the  pyramids  remaining  after  the  cubes 
were  broken  to  destruction.  The  stone  employed  for  these  specimens  was 
a  hard,  dense  trap.  If  a  weaker  stone  had  been  used,  it  is  probable  that 
the  pieces  would  have  sheared  at  a  much  earlier  period  and  the  ultimate 
strength  would  have  been  lower. 

Tests  at  the  United  States  Government  Laboratories  at  St.  Louis§  upon 
6-inch  cubes  of  exceptionally  good  1:1:4  concrete  96  weeks  old,  made  with 
different  coarse  aggregates,  show  the  following  average  ultimate  strengths: 

Granite  concrete,  4750  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Gravel  concrete  (quartz  pebbles),  3810  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Limestone  concrete,  3460  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Cinder  concrete,  3320  pounds  per  square  inch. 

If  concrete  is  mixed  in  such  proportions  or  by  such  methods  that  the  ulti- 
mate strength  is  reached  before  the  stones  shear,  the  strength  of  the  particles 
of  stone  is  a  much  smaller  factor  in  the  result. 

Tests  of  crushing  strength  of  building  stone  made  by  Mr.  Richard  L. 
Humphrey*  give  the  relative  strength  of  specimens  of  several  kinds  of 
stone: 

The  average  of  a  large  number  of  tests  of  a-inch  cubes,  part  on  edge 
and  part  on  bed,  by  Gen.  Q.  A.  GiUmore,  and  quoted  in  Burr's  "  Materials 
of  Engineering, "f  shows  average  results  for  granite  and  sandstone  almost 
identical  with  the  average  of  Humphrey's  tests  on  these  materials,  while 
the  average  strength  of  specimens  of  limestone  and  marble  was  about 
13  000  lb.  per  square  inch.  Tests  at  the  Watertown  ArsenalJ  give  the 
crushing  strength  of  4-inch  cubes  of  sound  trap  rock  as  ^^  300  lb.  per 
square  inch,  and  of  seamy  trap  aa  19  400  lb. 

The  table  giving  results  of  Mr.  Humphrey's  test  is  especially  interesting 
as  showing  in  a  general  way  that  the  heaviest  rock  is  apt  to  have  the  highest 
strength.  Of  the  8-inch  cubes  tested  on  their  bed,  so  as  partially  to  elimi- 
nate the  effect  of  cleavage  planes,  the  spedraen  of  quartzite  is  the  only  one 
which  does  not  follow  this  rule.    In  Gillmore's  tests  mentioned  above,  the 

i  U.  S.  Grologiciil  Survey  Bulletin,  No.  J44,  1908. 

•  A.  tsbulawd  hy  Edwin  C.  Eckel  in  Engineirint  an^  Mining  Journal.  Juw  10,  19DJ,  p.  n'- 

t  Eifiiion  of  1903,  p.  433. 

t  Te«i  ot  Metili,  V.  S.  A.,  1898,  p.  577. 
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variation  in  the  same  kind  of  stone  from  different  localities  is  Urge,  but  in 
each  kind  the  heavier  rocks  usually  give  the  higher  resistances.  We  may 
state,  therefore,  as  a  general  rule  in  comparing  rocks  of  the  same  kind,  that 
those  of  the  highest  specific  gravity  are  apt  to  be  the  strongest,  and  this  rule 
may  be  extended  inmanycases  to  the  comparison  of  different  kinds  of  rock, 

Cmihing  Teds  0/  Cubes  a}  Stone. 
By  Richard  L.  Huuphrf:v.     (See  p.  rfqi.) 


^veriige  CrusfaiDC  Slnngth, 


Chester,  Pa 

Gerniantown,  Pa. 
French  Creek,  Pa. 
Conshohocken ,  Pa 
Curwensville,  Pa... 
Lumbcrville,  Pa.. . 


Sandstone 
Qiuutziie 


185^  6  097 

35 '9 
[9  997 
■0038 


3  984 


EFnOT  or  PEROENTAaS  or  OEHENT  UPON  THE  STBENaiH 
OF  OONCBETE. 

The  strength  of  concretes  of  the  same  density  made  with  similar  mate- 
rials  varies  approximately  with  the  percentage  of  cement,  so  that  the  com- 
parative strength  of  concrete  in  different  proportions  sometimes  may  be 
estimated  sufficiently  close  for  practical  purposes.  The  following  table 
gives  the  results  of  certain  of  the  Jerome  Park  tests*  by  Messrs.  Fuller  and 
Thompson,  where  the  density  of  the  concrete  was  maintained  nearly 
constant. 


DESTBirOTITE  AOEH0IE8 

The  effect  of  sea  water,  frost,  fire,  and  rust,  are  treated  in  Chapters  XVI, 
XVir  and  XVIII. 

ESsctB  of  Adds.  Experience  shows  that  after  concrete  has  thoroughly 
hardened,  it  resists  the  attack  of  diluted  acids,  such  as  are  found  in  sewage, 
and  that  it  is  only  seriously  affected  Ijy  strong  acids  which  injure  nearly  all 
other  materials.  Concrete  has  proved  to  be  the  most  successful  lining  for 
digesters  in  pulp  mills,  where  sulphurous  acid  is  present  under  high  heat 
pressure. 

*  Tianuctioiu  American  Society  of  Civil  Zagiacen.  Vol.  LtX,  p.  6;,  1907, 
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Eflftct  of  Humra.  Concrete  of  good  quality  after  hardening  is  not 
affected  by  manure,  although  it  may  be  injurious  to  green  concrete.* 

Effect  of  Oils.  Testst  indicate  that  mineral  oils  do  not  injure  concrete 
even  if  applied  to  it  when  only  a  week  or  two  old.  Animal  fat  and  vegetable 
oils  tend  to  disintegrate  it  if  applied  when  the  concrete  is  green,  but  these 
appear  to  be  successfully  resisted  if  the  concrete  has  thoroughly  hardened. 
Hardened  concrete  may  be  affected  by  the  vapor  from  the  melting  of  animal 
fat,  probably  because  of  the  acid  which  it  contains.     Mr.  TochJ  states  that 
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to  bftUuiM  tbe  difterena  in  ppMulic  gravity  betwaen  tbis  and  the  onufaed  mnt«rinj. 

tlie  action  of  fat  or  vegetable  oil  is  due  to  expansion  caused  by  the  formation 
of  crystals  of  stearate  and  oleate  of  lime.  Light  oils,  like  kerosene  or 
naphtha,  penetrate  any  substance  very  reatUly,  so  that  if  concrete  tanks  are 
used  for  their  storage,  special  precautions  must  be  taken  in  their  construc- 
tion. 

Efleot  of  Eloetrolytie  Action.  Tests§  and  experience  indicate  that  con- 
crete is  injured  by  electrolysis.  However,  there  is  less  danger  for  plain  con- 
crete or  for  reinforced  concrete  than  for  structural  steel  even  if  the  latter 
n  concrete  or  other  masonry. 


jring  Conttniction  it  Livrcnct,  Matt,"  by 
Worlii  Assotialion,  VoL  XXII,  No.  i. 
1905,  p.  279, 


*See  "Invntigatiou  of  CallapK  of  Fihcr  Roof 
Suford  E.  Thompwn,  Jourul  Ktv  Eaglaad  Wati 

t  June.  C.  Hain  in  Engineering  New.,  Apr.  10 

lEnginming  Ncwb,  Apr.  10,  190;,  p.  419. 

I  By  A.  A.  Knudsrn,  American  Institute  Electrical  Engineers,  Vol.  26,  p.  13},  by  MaBmiJian 
Toed,  Engineering  Record,  June  3D,  190*.  P- 794.  iod  by  N.  J.  Nicholai,  Engineering  Newi,  Dec. 
I^,  1908,  p.  710. 
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STRENOTH  AMD  ELA8TI0XTT  OF  OINDIB  OOHORITI 

Tests  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal*  on  T3-inch  cubes  of  dnder  concrete 
mixed  in  dilTerent  proportions  gives  results  arranged  In  ttie  following  tables: 

Compressive  Slrenglh  a)  12-inck  cubes  of  Cinder  Conerett. 
Watertown  Arsenal.    (5ee  p.  394.) 
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Note:  Each  value  for  Gennan  cemenl  is  an  average  of  three  ii-inch  cubes.  Each 
value  for  American  cement  is  an  average  of  si»  li-inch  cubes  made  from  two  brands  of 
first-class  Portland  cement.  The  exact  age  of  the  Gennan  cemenl  specimens  was 
38  and  99  days,  and  of  the  American  cement  specimens  ji  and  90  days. 


Eiaaic  Properties  oj  Cindtr  Concrete,  12-inch  cubes  at  three  months. 
Watertown  Arsenal.    (See  p.  394.) 
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*Tnti  of  Metili,  U.  S.  A.,  iSjg,  pp.  561  ind  573. 
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MAXINO   OOMORETE   8PK0XMEH8   TOB   TISTtNG 

Complete  and  careful  records  must  be  made  of  the  methods  employed 
and  the  materials  used  in  making  concrete  specimens  for  testing,  in  order 
to  reach  results  of  value  for  comparison  with  those  of  other  experimenters. 
The  lack  of  this  care  and  accuracy  has  rendered  the  larger  nmnber  of  tests 
on  concrete  of  only  local  significance. 

The  practical  relation  of  the  density  of  a  concrete  to  its  strength,  as 
discussed  in  the  preceding  pages,  indicates  that  it  is  not  merely  necessary 
to  measure  roughly  the  materials  entering  into  the  composition,  but  that 
the  exact  amount  of  solid  matter,  the  coarseness  of  the  particles,  the  char- 
acter of  the  surfaces  of  the  grains,  the  moisture  in  the  materials,  and  the 
additional  quantities  of  water  used,  must  be  very  carefully  recorded. 

The  cost  of  making  and  testing  concrete  specimens  is  so  great,  that  the 
additional  time  required  for  entering  notes  full  enough  to  produce  results 
of  sdendfic  value  is  insignificant.  The  blank  form  with  the  values  in  an 
actual  test  filled  out  is  presented  on  page  396  for  recording  data  reladng 
to  the  making  of  concrete  specimens.  On  the  same  form  may  be  added 
places  for  recording  the  results  of  the  tests.  In  most  cases  it  is  advisable 
for  greater  exactness  to  make  separate  batches  for  each  specimen. 

In  addition  to  the  informadon  outhned,  mechanical  analyses  should  be 
made  of  the  aggregates  as  a  part  of  the  permanent  records,  and  for  the  com- 
putations in  the  form,  it  is  also  necessary  to  determine  the  specific  gravities 
of  the  materials. 

The  specific  gravity  of  Portland  cement  in  most  cases  may  be  assumed 
as  3.1,  and,  in  fact,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sand  may  also  be  assumed 
without  appreciable  error  as  2.65-  For  the  specific  gravity  of  other  aggre- 
gates special  tests  are  necessary. 

Concrete  for  experimental  specimens  should  be  mixed  by  experienced 
men.  There  is  a  certsun  knack  in  properly  turning  the  materials  so  as  to 
mix  them  thoroughly  which  can  be  acquired  only  by  practice,  and  the 
amount  and  manner  of  ramming  or  puddling  is  so  important  that  specimens 
may  be  rendered  worthless  by  improper  manipulation. 

The  mokls  for  specimens  should  be  made  of  metal  or  of  good  quality 
lumber,  preferably  white  pine,  so  that  it  will  not  twist  or  get  out  of  shape, 
and  the  surface  next  to  the  concrete  should  be  planed,  and  all  joints  made 
water-tight.  The  moid  should  be  wet  or  greased  before  placing  the  con- 
crete. If  metal,  the  grease  or  oil  must  cover  every  part  of  the  surface. 
A  wooden  mold  for  two  cubes  is  shown  in  Fig.  laS. 

Dimensions  of  Spedmens.    Compression  specimens  are  limited  in  size 


Pile  Waliham  Reservoir. 
Date     2lgjo6. 
Form  far  Reeording  Data  oh  Concrete  Specimens 

Inn.  (Ficon*  in  ( )  refer  to  Item  Nombtn.) 

Nominal  Proportions i :  t.8  :  4.1 

Car  No 00 

Kind  of  Cement   Atlas 

Kind  of   Sand    \u.c.   \G 

Analysis    No ^o  and  ^21 

Kind  of  Coarse  Aggregate    W.  Gravel 

Analysis  No jzi 

Weight    of    Cement    Used    j.iz 

Weight   of   Sand   Used ^.^2 

Weight  of  Coarse  Aggregate  Used 12.8^ 

Weirfit  of  Water  Used. ,./j 


TotalWeight  of  Material  (8)   +  (0)   +  (io)  +  (i:) gi.,6 

Weight  of   Mold   Empty    IJo 

Weight    of    Mold    Filled 26  m 

Weight  of  Concrete  Net ^t  m 

Weight  of  Concrete    Left   Over ~-~ 

Weight  Unaccounted  for — Assumed  a 
Weight  Unaccounted  for— Assumed  a 
Volume  of   Fresh   Specimen   (cu.   ft.).. 


Weight   of    Specimen — Mold    Removed.. 

Method    of    Storage    

Weight   of   Specimen   Before  Testing. 


Weight   of   Specimen   Belore    lestme 22, c 

Measurements  of  Specimen  Before  Testing.  .  .   y.gg'   X  8.02'   X  4-1^ 

Date   and   Hour   Specimen   Made 2/i:-j  p.m 

Date  Tested 3/9-10  a.m. 

Specific  Gravity  Cement ...  .J. 15      30.   Sand-...a.65     31.   Stone-.. .27< 

(18) 
Weight  of  Cement  in  Fresh  Concrete  (8)  X  (7aYjS~f    "\   ,  7 — »  .   ■  -  J. 00 

Weight  of  Sand  in    Fresh   Concrete  (9)   X    (,8)  +  ('□)  +  (jq)  ■-  ■  ■  5-68 
Weight  of  Coarse  Aggregate  in  Fresh  Concrete 

<'°'  ^    (.8)  +  (.9)  +  (so) '276 

35-     Weight  of  Water  in  Fresh  Concrete  (11)  X   jy^^  +  (iq)  +  f  jo)  ■■■■/-7<5 

36.  Absolute  Volume  Cement  in  Fresh  Concrete  (assume  1  cu. ft.  water,  6a, 4  lb.) 

[i^l 

(la)  X62.4X  (tt) •'■'°i 

37.  Absolute  Volume  Sand  in  Fresh  Concrete 

_(33) 
(23)   X   6j.4X("3o) "-^-^i 

38.  Absolute  Volume  Coarse  Aggregate  in  Fresh  Concrete 

(34) . 

(ai)  X62.4  X  (3.) "-^7 

39.  Absolute  Volume  Water  in    Fresh   Concrete    ,     .  ?^.. — r 0.184 

40.  Total  Absolute  Volume  Materials  (36)   +  (37)   +  (38)   +  {w).oqqq 
4r.      Density    (36)  +  (37)  +  (38) o.Sis 
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by  the  capacity  of  the  testing  machine.  The  Emery  Machine  at  the 
Watertown  Arsenal,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  has  a  capacity  of 
800000  pounds,  and  the  authors  have  had  12-inch  concrete  cubes  tested 
there  which  reached  this  limit,  so  that  ii  inches  on  a  side  may  be  fixed  in 
general  as  the  maximum  size  for  specimens.  For  a  lower  limit  it  is  doubtful 
if  specimens  less  than  6  inches  square  can  be  made  to  give  accurate  results. 
A  series  of  comparative  tests  by  the  authors  upon  8-inch  and  12-inch  cubes 
gave  much  higher  breaking  strength  per  square  inch  for  the  larger  size 


-Mold  for  Concrete  Cubes.     {Set  p.  395-) 


specimens.  It  was  evident  from  the  lower  unit  weight  of  the  smaller 
specimens,  that  the  difference  was  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  variation  in 
homogeneity. 

Cubes  have  been  the  common  form  of  compression  specimens  and  are 
suitable  for  comparative  tests  of  ultimate  breaking  strength,  but  for  study- 
ing the  real  value  of  concrete  in  compression,  or  for  determination  of 
elastic  properties,  long  prisms  arc  preferable. 

For  column  tests,  the  length  of  a  specimen  should  be  at  least  five  times 
(he  largest  lateral  dimension.  Both  theory  and  practice  show  that  beyond 
(his  point  there  is  but  little  variation  in  the  strength  per  square  inch,  pro- 
viding the  loading  is  central.     See  p.  369. 
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The  specimen  recommended  for  crushing  tests  by  the  Jmnt  Committee 
on  Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete,  and  used  at  the  U.  S.  Government 
Laboratories  at  St.  Louis,  is  a  cylinder  8  inches  diameter  by  i6  inches  long. 

For  reinforced  concrete  oeams  the  Committee  recommended  8  by  ii 
inches  by  13  feet  long,  testing  this  on  a  13-foot  span. 

Beams  for  testing  the  transverse  strength  of  concrete  are  usually  made 
from  6  to  la  inches  square.  The  smaller  size  is  satisfactory  provided  the 
mixture  is  a  fairly  wet  one  so  that  the  comers  and  surfaces  of  the  molds 
can  be  filled.  For  specimens  6  inches  square  a  convenient  length  is  6 
feet,  to  be  broken  on  a  60-inch  span.  The  halves  of  the  specimens  may 
be  afterwards  broken  to  average  with  the  full  beam  test  or  to  compare  the 
strength  at  different  periods.  Experiments  prove  that  the  ultimate  fiber 
stress  in  the  half  beams  will  be  practically,  as  well  as  theoretically,  the  same 
as  that  in  the  whole  beams. 

Specimens  for  crushing  must  be  faced  with  some  material  which  will 
transmit  the  strain  to  all  points  in  the  surfaces.  At  the  Watertown  Arsenal 
plaster  of  Paris  or  neat  cement  is  employed.  After  spreading  the  surface 
with  a  coat  of  plaster  or  cement,  a  block  of  polished  steel  is  placed  upon 
it,  and  it  is  allowed  to  set.  Before  crushing,  the  surface  is  tested  with  a 
straight-edge,  and  any  irregularities  are  smoothed  off  with  its  sharp  edge. 

SpedmeiiB  for  Bough  Teata.  If  the  quality  of  sand  is  questioned  and  a 
laboratory  is  not  available,  a  rough  test  may  be  made  by  mixing  up  a  block 
of  mortar  or  concrete,  uang  the  same  aggregates  mixed  in  the  same  propor- 
tion and  to  the  same  consistency  that  is  to  be  employed  in  the  work  and 
examining  the  specimens  from  day  to  day.  If  kept  in  a  warm  room  under 
a  moist  cloth,  the  mortar  or  concrete  should  harden  after  34  hours  so  as  to 
resist  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  in  the  air  it  should 
be  hard  and  sound. 

Method  of  Qnartoilng.  To  obtain  an  average  sample  from  a  pile  of 
sand,  gravel,  or  stone,  the  method  of  quartering  is  useful.  Shovelfuls  of 
the  material  are  taken  from  the  various  parts  of  the  pile,  mixed  together 
and  spread  in  a  circle.  The  circle  is  quartered,  as  one  would  quarter  a 
pie,  two  of  the  opposite  quarters  are  shoveled  away  from  the  rest,  thor- 
oughly mixed,  spread,  and  quartered  as  before.  The  operation  is  re- 
peated until  the  quantity  is  reduced  to  that  required  for  the  sample. 
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CHAPTER   XXI 
REINFORCED  CONCRETE  DESIGN 

Rdnforced  concrete  is  concrete  in  which  steel  or  other  metal  is  imbedded 
to  incTease  its  strei^th.  Although  it  has  been  employed  geoerally  as  a 
building  material  for  only  a  few  years,  the  laws  govenung  the  ^ecli>-e 
comlmiation  of  concrete  and  steel  are  now  sufficiently  well  established  to 
enable  the  engineer  to  design  a  structure  with  assurance  of  permanent 
strength  ,and  durability. 

Occasional  failures  have  occurred  in  reinforced  concrete  construcdon 
through  neglect  of  essential  principles.  The  causes  hav-e  been  (i)  poor 
design,  particularly  in  the  details  which  do  not  occur  in  steel  design;  (a) 
poor  materials,  especially  poor  sand;  (3)  misplacement  of  reinforcement; 
and  (4)  too  early  removal  of  forms.  These  are  all  readily  preventable 
causes  under  careful  engineering  and  superintendence.  Some  of  the  more 
important  plants  to  guard  against  are  outlined  in  Chapter  11,  page  38a. 

Until  recently  there  has  been  considerable  divergence  in  the  theory  of  beam 
design  and  of  column  design.  Aulhoritadve  reports  were  brought  out  in 
Europe  In  1907  and  1908.  In  America,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Concrete 
and  Reinforced  Concrete  presented  its  first  Progress  Report  early  in  1909. 
This  Joint  Committee  is  composed  of  members  selected  from  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materiab,  the 
American  Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association,  and 
the  Association  of  American  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers,  and  there- 
fore represents  the  highest  authority  in  the  United  States.  Its  recommen- 
dations have  tended  to  standardize  general  practice. 

In  this  chapter  the  recommendations  on  design  of  this  American  Joint 
Committee  have  been  followed,  not  only  because  of  their  general  acceptance 
as  a  standard,  but  because  they  agree  with  the  views  of  the  authors  and 
represent  the  most  satisfactory  rules  thus  far  formulated.  This  has  necessi- 
tated no  changes  in  the  methods  of  analysis  given  in  the  first  edition,  since 
the  theory  of  stress  there  presented  has  since  been  generally  adopted. 

Results  of  recent  tests  have  made  possible  a  more  complete  treatment  of 
the  details  of  design,  and  extensive  study  and  investigation  have  led  to  the 
addition  of  simple  working  formulas  and  practical  recommendations. 

In  general,  only  brief  discussions  together  with  the  rules  and  principal 
formulas  for  design  are  g^ven  in  the  text,  the  analytical  treatment  of  each 
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subject  being  transferred  to  the  Appendix  or  printed  in  footnotes  for  the 
use  of  readers  interested  in  the  theory. 
In  the  following  pages,  then,  arc  discussed: 

Pundamentalpriadplesof  the  combination  of  steel  and  concrete.      400  to  416 
General  principles  of  design  and  foimiolas  for  rectangular  beams 

and  slabs 416  to  41a 

Simple  formulas  for  T-bearas 433  to  436 

Desienof  the  ends  of  continuous  beams  next  to  the  supports 417  to  430 

Reinlorcement  for  diagonal  tension  and  shear 441  to  456 

Bondof  steel  to  concrete 45$  to  461 

Details  of  beam  desigD 441  to  461 

An  example  of  floor  design 468  to  475 

Theory  01  the  design  of  £atslat)s 483 

Bending  momentsand  shears  from  an  elementary  standpoint.  - . .  433 

Distribution  of  loads 431 

Tables  and  curves  for  beam  and  slab  design 507  to  516 

Tests  of  reinforced  beams 417 

Columns  of  plain  concrete,  vertically  reinforced,  and  hooped 488 

Reinforcement  for  temperature  contraction 500 

Types  of  reinforcement 504 

Aiialyses  for  the  derivation  of  beam  formulas  including 

Simple  rectangular  beams 751 

T-beams , 754 

Beams  with  steel  in  both  tension  and  compression 757 

Beams  with  concrete  tearing  tension 760 

Simple  beams  treated  by  the  parabolic  theory 762 

In  other  parts  of  the  treatise  are  discussed  various  special  types  of 
reinforced  concrete  construction  and  details  of  design,  including: 

Arch  design £33 

Retaining  wall  deagn 059 

Footings 644 

Building  construction 607 

Chimney  desifcn 6to 

Analysis  for  circular  beama  and  chimneys 765 

Conduits 679 

Tunnels 689 

Dama 674 

Reservoirs  and  tanks 69s 

Specifications  for  first-class  or  high  carbon  steel    38 

Protection  of  metal  from  corrodon  and  fire 317 


The  notation  adopted  in  the  formulas  is  the  Standard  Notation  as 
adopted  by  the  Joint  Committee 519 

QSmaAL  PRINCIPLES  OP  REIHPOBCED  BEAMS 

A  concrete  beam,  when  reinforced  with  iron  or  steel  rods  properly  placed, 
develops  a  capacity  for  carrying  loads  several  times  greater  than  its  carry- 
ing capacity  when  without  reinforcement.  It  is  evident  that  the  location 
of  the  reinforcement  in  the  beam  must  conform  to  the  principles  of  mechanics 
so  that  the  concrete  shall  be  strengthened  in  its  weakest  part.  Hence,  since 
concrete  is  comparatively  weak  in  its  resistance  to  pull,  reinforcing  metal 
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should  be  placed  where  it  wiQ  aid  the  concrete  in  canying  tension.  In  a 
beam  or  slab  the  metal  should  be  as  near  to  the  surface  on  the  tendon  side 
of  the  beam  as  is  con^tent  with  properly  imbedding  it  and  providing  a 
sufficient  thickness  of  concrete  to  protect  it  from  rust  and  fiie. 

Since  concrete  is  a  brittle  material  and  steel  a  comparatively  ductile  one,  - 
it  might  be  expected  that  the  stretching  of  the  tension  surface  of  a  beam 
would  result  in  the  formation  of  cracks  on  the  under  surface  of  the  concrete, 
and  that  ail  the  pull  would  be  imposed  upon  the  steel.  Tests  by  Prof. 
Frederick  E.  Tumeaure*  and  others  have  shown  that  cracks  in  the  concrete 
are  actually  produced  by  the  tension  and  that  the  tension  load  is  thus  trans- 
ferred to  the  metal.  However,  while  these  cracks  reduce  the  strength  of  the 
concrete,  they  are  so  minute,  being  at  first  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
80  distributed  over  the  section,  that  the  reinforcing  metal,  as  shown  by 
tests,  is  protected  by  the  concrete  from  corrosion  even  up  to  the  point  of  the 
elastic  limit  of  the  steel.f 

Not  only  must  the  steel  be  correctly  located,  but  it  is  essential  to  have  the 
proper  quantity  of  metal  in  the  beam.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  cross-section 
of  the  metal  is  too  large  as  compared  with  the  area  of  the  concrete  in  com- 
pression, the  beam,  in  case  of  failure,  will  give  way  by  compression  in  the 
concrete,  whereas,  if  the  area  of  the  metal  is  too  small,  weakness  will  show 
itself  as  soon  as  the  metal  has  reached  its  yield  p<Hnt,  which  is  usually  not 
far  from  one-half  the  actual  breaking  strength  of  the  steel.  The  area  of  the 
reinforcing  metal  in  rectangular  beams  and  slabs  is  apt  to  vary  according 
to  the  conditions  from  about  \%  to  i^%  of  tbe  area  of  the  cross-section  of 
the  reinforced  beam  above  the  steel.  For  example,  a  beam  10  inches  wide 
and  II  inches  deep  with  steel  one  inch  above  its  bottom  surface  (100  square 
inches  net  area)  requires,  according  to  ciFcumstances,  from  ^  square  inch 
to  i}  square  inches  section  of  steel.  In  any  given  design  this  area  of  rein- 
forcement should  be  determined  from  the  character  of  the  member  and  the 
strength  and  elasddty  of  the  concrete  and  the  steel.  More  than  1%  of 
steel  is  not  usually  economical  in  a  rectangular  beam  unless  the  concrete  is 
allowed  to  bestressed  beyond  the  high  pressure  of  75opoundspersquareinch. 

In  designing  a  beam  composed  of  concrete  with  steel  imbedded  in  it, 
the  bending  moment  produced  by  the  superimposed  load, — which  b  termed 
the  live  load, — plus  the  weight  of  the  beam  itself,  the  dead  load,  must  be  no 
greater  than  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the  beam  (!.«.,  the  moment  of  the 
internal  re^dng  forces  of  the  strength  of  the  concrete  and  steel)  divided  by 
a  proper  factor  of  safety. 
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Tbat  which  differentiates  the  study  of  a  reinforced  concrete  beam  from 
that  of  a  beam  composed  of  a  single  homogeneous  material  is  the  determina- 
tion of  the  pull,  which  is  borne  by  the  steel  alone,  and  of  the  compression, 
sustained  entirely  by  the  concrete.  The  problem  is  rendered  the  more  com- 
plex because  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  concrete  vary  through  a  wide 
range  according  to  the  nature  of  its  ingredients  and  their  proportions. 
Current  practice,  borne  out  by  experiments  made  at  variousAmerican  uni- 
versities, indicates  that  beams  may  be  designed  on  the  assumption  that  the 
concrete  in  the  upper  part  of  the  beam  re^s  all  the  compression  and  the 
steel  in  the  bottom  of  the  beam  takes  all  of  the  pull.  This  b  always  on  the 
safe  «de,  since  the  concrete  assists  the  steel  in  tension  to  a  slight  degree. 
The  theories  of  the  distribution  of  the  stresses  in  reinforced  concrete,  which 
are  based  on  the  elasticity  of  the  concrete  and  the  steel,  are  sufficiently 
accurate  for  the  practical  purposes  of  design.  Before  giving  formulas  and 
tables  to  be  used  in  the  desgn  of  reinforced  beams,  the  principles  govem- 
iug  the  assumption  of  the  distribution  of  stresses  and  the  properties  of  the 
materials  will  be  considered. 

A  PlUM  Section  Bofore  and  After  Banding.  While  experiments  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  indicate  that  the  law  of  plane 
sections  before  and  after  loading  does  not  apply  exactly  to  reinforced 
concrete  beams,  nevertheless,  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical 
purposes  to  assume  it  correct,  viz:  that  if  a  plane  section  is  taken  through 
a  beam  before  loading,  after  loading,  this  section,  even  though  incb'ned  to 
its  original  position  by  the  bending  due  to  tne  load,  remains  a  plane  section. 
From  this  it  follows,  as  in  the  common  theory  of  beams,  that  the  stretching 
'  or  shortening  per  unit  of  length  of  any  fiber  which  cuts  the  section  consid- 
ered may  be  assumed  as  proportional  to  the  distance  of  this  fiber  from  the 
neutral  axis  of  the  section. 


MODULUS  or  ELASTIOITT  Of  STEEL 

The  mcKiulus  of  elasticity  of  steel  varies  from  28  000  000  pounds  per 
square  inch  to  31  000  000  pounds  per  square  inch  130  000  000  is  customarily 
taken  as  an  average  value,  and  is  the  value  adopted  in  this  treatise. 

All  Ste«l,  iiTSflpeetiTe  of  its  UltUnate  Stren^,  Elastic  Iiimit  or  Ohami- 
eal  Oomposition,  has  Substantiallr  the  Sams  Hodnlas  of  ElasUdty.  It 
follows  therefore  from  the  principles  of  elasticity  that  the  stretch  under  a 
given  pull  is  independent  of  the  character  of  the  steel. 
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MODULUS  or  ILA8TI0ITT  OF  OONORXTK 

The  modulus  of  elasticity  is  an  important  item  in  reinforced  coocrete 
design  and  is  discussed  at  length  in  the  pages  which  follow.  Tor  practical 
dsiign  it  la  rocommendsd  that  tha  ratio  of  the  modoliu  of  olasticity  of 
•ts«l  to  that  of  coacfQte  ba  taken  at  16,  corresponding  to  a  concrete  modu- 
lus of  2  000  000. 
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Doterminatioii  of  Hodnlas  of  Klastldty.  The  modulus  of  elasticity,  £, 
may  be  taken  as  the  quotient  of  the  stress  per  unit  of  area  divided  by  the 
deformation  (that  is,  the  elongation  or  the  shortening)  in  a  unit  length.     In 

*  Bulletin  No.  J44,  U.  S.  Oeobgical  Surve)',  p.  53. 
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customaiy  English  units  where  the  modulus  is  in  pounds  per  square  inch, 

stress  per  square  inch 
deformation  per  linear  inch 

It  is  determined  in  the  laboratory  by  measuring  the  deformation  for  the 
loads  successively  applied  and  plotting  them  as  shown  in  Fig.  139.  The 
cuives  in  the  diagram  represent  the  deformations,  at  different  stages  of  the 
loading, for  atypical  cylinder  8  inches  in  diameter  by  16  inches  high  of  extra 
strong  1:2:4  concrete,  tested  at  the  St.  Louis  Government  Laboratory  in 
1907.  The  set,  which  is  the  permanent  deformation  when  the  load  is 
released,  is  not  indicated  in  the  diagram  because  the  total  deformation  is 
that  which  must  be  used  in  reinforced  concrete  analysis. 

The  form  of  the  deformation  curve  is  approximately  a  parabola,*  but 
the  tests  at  St.  Louist  indicate  that  for  first-class  concrete  the  modulus  is 
nearly  constant  for  about  one-third  of  the  ultimate  strength.     The  modulus 

at  this  point  is      — — ,  or  3  aoo  000  pounds  per  squan;  inch,  in  the  four 

0.00035 
weeks  old  concrete  tested. 

Results  of  Teats.  Numerous  tests  have  been  made  to  detenninetbe 
modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete  which  indicate  as  large  a  range  in  results 
obtained  by  different  experimenters,  even  with  concrete  of  the  same  pro- 
portions of  cement  to  aggregate,  as  from  1  500  000  to  5  000  000  per  square 
inch.  The  reasons  for  this  are  not  yet  fully  determined;  it  has  been 
conclusively  proved,  however,  that  the  age  of  concrete,  its  richness  and 
its  density  have  undoubtedly  a  large  influence  on  this  variation. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  various  tests,  may  be  of  value  as 
suggesting  approximate  values  of  the  modulus  for  different  proportions  of 
concrete  based  upon  the  total  deformation  at  one-third  the  crushing 
strength  of  cylinders  at  an  age  of  thirty  days.  Two  columns  are  given,  one 
for  ordinary  wet  concrete  of  medium  quality,  and  one  for  concrete  very 
carefully  made  with  a  dense  mixture  of  mushy  consistency  and  kept  wet 
during  hardening.  The  "ordinary"  values  are  slightly  below  those  which 
should  be  expected  in  practice  on  construction  woric. 

The  modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete  probably  bears  a  definite  relation 
to  its  ultimate  strength,  but  the  factors  which  enter  into  this  relation 
probably  will  never  be  determined  exactly.  Plotting  the  results  of  a  large 
number  of  tests  made  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  at  the  Government  La  bora- 
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tory  at  St.  Louis,  and  at  many  of  the  colleges,  indicates  an  approximate 

ratio  of  1300  between  the  modulus  of  elasticity  and  the  ultimate  strength. 

KimtwD's  T«its.    The  moduli  at  different  loads  from  tests  of  Mr.  George 

A.  Kimball  made  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  upon  la-inch  cubes  are  given 
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in  table  below.  The  moduU  are  computed  with  the  set  deducted  from 
the  deformation,  so  that  the  values  are  slightly  higher  than  would  be  obtained 
from  total  deformation. 

Eiaaie  ProperlUs  oj  Broken  Stone  Cancrtit  12-inch  Cubes, 
Portland  cement,*  bank  sand  and  broken  conglomerate  stone. 
Bv  Geokce  a.  KiuBALL  at  Watertown  Arsenal.    (.Seep. 405.^ 
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Various  other  tests  of  modulus  of  elasticity  may  be  found  in  Tests  of 
Metals,  U.  S.  A.,  during  the  years  1898  to  1907. 

T«Bts  of  HorUr  Piisms.  Elastic  properties  of  prisms  of  neat  Portland 
cement  and  cement  mortar,  from  tests  made  by  Mr.  Howard*  at  the 
Watertown  Arsenal,  are  presented  in  the  following  table: 
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HodnhiE  of  Elutidty  in  Baami  vs.  Oolomns.  The  modulus  of  elasticity 
in  beams  as  determined  by  measurements  and  computations  by  Professor 
Talbot  is  approximately  the  same  or  possibly  slightly  lower  than  in  col- 
umns. 

ES«ct  of  OoniiEtoney  of  Ooncrote  apon  tho  Hodnlns  of  Elutidty.  An 
excess  of  water  in  the  concrete  not  only  decreases  the  strength  (see  page 
382),  but  also  affects  the  deformation  curve  so  as  to  show  a  more  vari- 
able modulus  near  the  be^nning  of  the  test.  The  moduli  of  concrete 
of  different  consistencies  and  at  different  ages  are  shown  in  the  tables  from 
tests  of  the  authors  on  following  page, 

Belation  of  Stress  Dolormation  Ourvo  to  tlis  Theory  of  Beams.  The 
theory  of  beams  is  worked  out  under  the  assumption  that  a  section  plane 
before  bending  remains  plane  after  bending  so  that  the  deformation  or  stretch 
at  any  point  in  the  compressive  portion  of  the  beam  is  proportional  to  the 
distance  of  this  point  from  the  neutral  axis.  According  to  this  assumption 
the  dbtribution  of  stresses  is  also  proportional  to  the  distance  from  the 
neutral  axis  so  long  as  the  moment  of  elasticity  is  constant.    This  distribu- 

•Tewof  Metidi,U.  S.  A.,  iS^S. 
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tion  may  be  then  represented  by  a  straight  line  as  shown  in  Fig.  131,  p.  417. 
When,  however,  the  modulus  of  elasticity  changes  Hook's  law — that  stress 
is  proportional  to  deformation — is  no  longer  applicable,  since  the  intensity 
of  stress  is  no  longer  proportional  Jo  the  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  but 
changes  according  to  the  relatioQ  of  the  moduli  of  elasticity  at  different  load- 
ings, and  the  line  representing  the  distribution  becomes  a  curve.* 

Modulus  of  EtasUeityof  Conerete  of  Diffgrmt  Cottsisteneits.i    Proportions  by 
VolutMs  I.  :  ai  :  4I 
Bv  Tai'lor  and  Thompson.     {See  p.  406.) 
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Since  the  modulus  is  nearly  constant  within  the  working  Emits  the  authors 
have  adopted  the  str^ght  line  theoiy  of  distribution  of  stress  as  simplest  and 
most  practical.} 

Formeriy  the  parabolic  distribution  of  pressure  in  concrete  above  the 
neutral  axis  was  used  in  preference  to  the  straight  line  theoiy  because 
it  corresponds  somewhat  more  nearly  to  actual  test.  The  two  theories, 
however,  require  practically  identical  percentages  of  steel  and  the  only 
difference  is  in  the  determination  of  the  unit  stress  in  the  concrete.  When 
using  the  parabola  theory,  about  15%  lower  compressive  stress  in  the  con- 
crete must  be  used  than  when  figuring  by  the  straight  line  theory  to  obtain 
similar  results.  For  example,  650  pounds  per  square  inch  safe  compres- 
sion by  the  straight  line  theory  corresponds  to  about  565  pounds  per  square 
inch  by  the  parabola  theory. 

*  A  camprehcnnve  uilyticiJ  dJicuMioii  of  the  effect  of  i  viiring  moduhu  of  elutidtj  upon  the 
prenure  in  a  bum  under  diffennl  Inadingi  ii  pmented  hj  Prof.  Tilbot  in  Journal  Wencin  Sodet; 
of  Enpnecn,  Aug.  1904. 

t  "The  Coniiiteacj  of  Conciete,"  bjr  Sanfotd  E.  ThompiOD,  American  Sodttj  for  TeRinf- 
Materiab.    Vol.  VI,  1906- 

t  It  It  (Ihi  recomaicndcd  bj  the  Joint  Committee,  1909. 
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Tahu  to  Use  tor  tiw  Rstio  of  Elutleitr  in  Oompnssion.  For  beam 
and  slab  design  and  also  for  column  design,  tests  indicate  that  a  practical 
value  of  15  for  the  ratio  of  the  moduli  of  steel  to  concrete  corresponding  to  a 
concrete  modulus,  £,  =■  a  000  000,  besrsa^fies  the  conditions  for  ordinary 
1:3:4  concrete,  and  without  serious  error  may  be  used  for  all  classes  of 
concrete,  and  is  therefore  recommended  for  general  use.*  For  calculadoos 
relative  to  deflecdons  where  the  tensile  strength  of  the  concrete,  taken  into 
account,  a.  value  of  8  to  13  may  be  used  as  should  properly  be  giving 
results  corresponding  more  nearly  to  actual  conditions.  The  value  of  15 
has  been  adopted  in  the  American,  British,  German  and  Austrian  rules 
up  to  1909.  The  French  rules  for  1907  authorize  a  range  from  8  to  15, 
according*  to  conditions. 

A  lower  modulus  of  elasticity  for  concrete  (that  is,  a  higher  ratio)  should 
be  used  in  determining  the  location  of  the  neutral  axis  in  beam  design  than 
the  values  obtained  at  working  loads  in  compression  tests,  to  compensate 
for  the  neglect,  In  the  ordinary  formulas,  of  the  efEect  of  tension  in  the 
concrete.  The  use  of  a  high  ratio  is  generally  on  the  safe  side  also,  since  it 
lowers  the  apparent  location  of  the  neutral  axis  and  increases  the  amount 
of  steel  required.  These  reasons  explain  the  selection  of  a  ratio  of  15, 
which  is  a  higher  value  than  is  obtained  in  compres^on  tests.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  modulus  is  to  be  used  to  determine  the  deflection  of 
a  beam,  a  lower  ratio  (i.  e.,  a  higher  modulus)  should  be  used  to  make  up 
for  the  omission  of  the  tensile  stress  unless  this  is  allowed  for  in  the  formulas. 

In  column  design,  .while  the  use  of  a  low  ratio  is  most  conservative,  a 
high  ratio  (i.  e.,  a  low  modulus)  corresponds  more  nearly  to  actual  condi- 
tions, because  if  there  is  a  weak  spot  in  the  column  or  unusual  loading,  the 
steel  will  be  brought  into  action  to  an  amount  indicated  by  the  lower 
modulus. 

The  ratio  of  modulus  of  elasticity  within  working  limits  in  beams  figured 
by  the  parabola  and  by  the  straight  line  methods  is  indicated  by  Prof. 
Talbot's  studiesf  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  about  13  to  13. 

Hodnlnt  ot  llMtidty  in  Tonsion.  But  few  tensile  tests  of  concrete  have 
been  made,  but  these  indicate}  that  the  elastic  modulus  in  tension  b 
probably  the  same  as  the  modulus  in  compression. 

ELONGATION  OR  8TBIT0H  IN  OONORITI 

According  to  tests  of  Professor  Tumeaure,  already  mentioned,  reinforced 
concrete  under  a  pull,  as  in  the  lower  portion  of  a  beam,  will  usually  stretch 


t  Prof.  W.  Keadrili  HiR,  Jouinal  AHi>ciilioii  Engineering  Sodetia,  June  190^  p.  31. 
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0.0001  to  O.00O3  of  its  length,  that  ia,  0.01  per  cent  to  o.oa  per  cent,  before 
showing  minute  cracks  or  "water-marks."  Craclts  become  noticeable  at 
a  stretching  varying  in  different  specimens  from  0.0003  ^o  o.ooio  of  their 
length.  At  this  stretch,  the  steel  imbedded  in  the  concrete  will  have  a  stress 
of  9  000  to  30  000  pounds  per  square  inch.  Even  then,  however,  the  cracks 
are  still  so  small  and  are  so  well  distributed  by  steel  properly  placed  that 
they  are  not  apt  to  be  noticed  in  a  reinforced  structure  until  the  steel  has 
nearly  reached  its  elastic  limit. 

The  concrete  in  a  reinforced  beam  stretches  similarly  to  the  concrete  in 
a  plain  beam  except  that  the  phdn  concrete  beam  breaks  when  the  limit  of 
stretch  is  reached,  while  if  reinforced,  the  pull  is  borne  partly  by  the  steel 
and  partly  by  the  concrete,  and  they  both  stretch  together  up  to  the  point 
where  cracks,  so  mioute  at  first  as  to  be  almost  invisible,  occur  in  the  con- 
crete. 

The  action  of  the  rdnforced  concrete  is  shown  in  the  deflection  curve  in 
Fig.  130.  The  incUnation  of  this  curve  changes  at  about  the  same  load 
that  is  required  to  break  a  sionilar  beam  of  plain  concrete. 

The  diagram  shows  a  typical  result  of  Prof.  Talbot's  teats  of  the  defor- 
mation of  the  concrete  and  the  deformation  of  the  steel,  the  deflection  of 
the  beam,  and  the  various  measured  positions  of  the  neutral  axis  during 
flexure.    Among  other  conclusions.  Prof.  Talbot  draws  the  following: 

I.  The  composite  structure  acts  as  a  true  combinadon  of  steel  and  con- 
crete in  flexure  during  the  first  or  preliminary  stage,  and  this  stage  lasts 
until  the  steel  is  stressed  to,  say,  3  000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the 


*  3.  During  the  second  or  readjustment  stage  there  is  a  marked  change 
in  distribution  of  stresses,  the  neutral  axis  rises,  the  concrete  loses  part  of 
its  tensional  value,  and  tensile  stresses  formerly  taken  by  the  concrete  are 
transferred  to  the  steel.  During  this  stage  minute  cracks  probably  exist, 
quite  well  distributed,  and  not  easily  detected. 

3.  In  the  third  or  straight-Une  stage  the  neutral  axis  remains  nearly 
stationaiy  in  position  and  the  concrete  gradually  loses  more  of  its  tensional 
value.  Visible  cracks  appear  and  gradually  grow  larger,  though  no  change 
in  the  character  of  the  load-deformation  diagram  results.  It  would  seem 
probable  that  at  these  cracks  the  stress  in  the  steel  is  more  than  is  indicated 
by  the  average  deformation  for  the  full  gage  length. 

Professor  Talbot  states  that  at  the  load  when  the  curve  changes  charac- 
ter,^which  in  the  beam  shown  in  the  diagram  is  about  8  000  pounds  total 
load,— there  are  probably  invisible  cracks  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  beam 
This  change  in  direction  of  the  curve,  indicating  a  suddenly  increased  load 
upon  the  steel,  is  strong  proof  of  the  loss  in  tensional  resistance  of  the  con- 
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cicte.  Professor  Tunteaure,  moreover,  in  bis  experiments,  at  loads  some- 
what beyond  the  point  of  change  in  direction,  actually  discovered  these 
minute  cracks.  He  tested  his  beams  upside  down,  that  is,  the  load  was 
applied  upward,  and  the  minute  cracks  or  water-marks  were  shown  by 
hair  lines  on  the  wet  surface  of  the  concrete.    Professor  Tumeaure*  says: 

It  has  been  found  that  by  testing  the  beams  when  somewhat  moist,  a 
crack  is  made  visible  when  exceedingly  small,  it  appearing  first  as  a  narrow, 
wet  streak  perhaps  i  inch  vk~ide  and  a  little  later  as  a  dark  hair-like  crack. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  search  for  the  lines  with  a  microscope  as  under  these 
conditions  they  were  readily  found. 

That  the  wet  streak,  called  a  "watermark  "hereafter,  shows  the  presence 
of  an  actual  crack  was  demonstrated  last  year  by  sawing  out  a  stnp  of  the 
concrete  containing  such  a  watermark;  the  strip  fell  apart  at  the  water^ 
mark. 

In  the  plun  concrete  no  watermarks  or  cracks  were  observed  bef<»e 
rupture.  Comparing  the  observed  and  calculated  elongations  of  the 
reinforced  concrete  with  those  for  the  plain  concrete  at  rupture,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  initial  cracking  in  the  former  occurs  at  an  elongation  practi- 
cally the  same  as  in  the  latter. 

The  significance  of  these  minute  cracks  is  an  open  question.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  concrete  reinforced  by  steel  will  elongate  about  ten  times 
as  much  before  rupture  as  will  plain  concrete.  These  experiments  show 
very  clearly  that  rupture  begins  at  about  the  same  elongation  in  bothcaies. 
In  the  plain  concrete  total  fulure  ensues  at  once;  in  the  reinforced  con- 
crete rupture  occurs  gradually,  and  many  small  cracks  may  develop  so 
that  the  total  elongation  at  final  rupture  will  be  greater  than  in  the  plain 
concrete.  In  other  words,  the  steel  develops  the  full  extensibility  of  a 
non-homc^neous  material  that  otherwise  would  have  an  extension  cor- 
responding to  the  weakest  section. 

These  results  are  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  conclusions  reached  by 
Mr.  Con^d^t  in  France.  He  was  not  able  to  locate  these  fine  cracks 
and  therefwe  concluded  that  while  the  stretch  of  plain  concrete  was  about 
0.0001  of  its  length  or  about  0.01%,  In  combination  with  steel  it  could 
actually  attain  a  stretch  twenty  times  this,  or  0.3%.  Because  of  this  appar- 
ent action  of  the  concrete,  Mr.  Consid^c  in  his  formula  for  beams  assumes 
the  concrete  to  resist  a  c!trtain  amount  of  tension. 

The  stretch,  or  deformation,  in  the  concrete  of  a  reinforced  beam  may  be 
estimated  approximately  from  the  pull,  or  stress,  upon  the  steel  and  the 
modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  latter,  since 

stress 
elastic  deformation  =         ,  ,        r    ,    .•  -^ 
modulus  of  elasticity 
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For  example,  if  the  steel  is  pulled  to  t6  ooo  pounds  per  square  inch,  the 
stretch  per  unit  of  length  (disregarding  initial  tendon)  is 


Knowing  the  stretch  in  the  concrete  (and  therefore  the  stretch  in  the  steel 
imbedded  in  it)  the  strtss.  in  the  steel  is  readily  computed  from  the  same 
formula. 

Tansile  Ratlstuice  in  tb«  0«ncnt«.  Professors  Talbot  and  Tumeaure 
both  concluded  from  their  tests  in  1904  that  the  tensile  strength  of  concrete 
may  be  disregarded  in  the  consideration  of  the  ultimate  load  carried  by  a 
beam.  This  has  since  been  adopted  as  current  practice  in  design  and  is 
in  accordance  mth  the  recommendations  of  1908  and  1909  in  America  and 
Europe.  The  ten^le  resistance  of  the  concrete  affects  the  deformation  and 
deflecdon  of  the  beam  under  the  smaller  loads,  but  if ,  as  is  customary,  the 
working  strength  is  taken  as  a  definite  fraction  of  the  resistance  at  the  elastic 
limit  of  the  steel,  Uw  t«iuile  nsiatuice  of  th«  eonerste  n«ed  not  ba  eon- 
Bid«nd  in  tha  dadgn  of  nlnfotcad  beanu. 

Prof.  Tumeaure  says: 

The  presence  of  the  cracks  of  course  seriously  affects  the  tensile  strength 
of  the  concrete,  and,  as  they  appear  at  an  elongation  corresponding  to  a 
stress  in  the  steel  of  5  000  pounds  per  square  inch  or  less,  it  would  seem  that 
no  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  tensile  resistance  of  the  concrete. 
Furthermore,  if  such  cracks  are  present  the  calculation  of  the  tensile  resist- 
ance of  reinforced  concrete  by  the  method  used  by  Considere  leads  to  no 
useful  result.  In  his  tests  Considere  determines  the  stress  in  the  steel  from 
measurements  of  its  elongation  and  then  assumes  the  concrete  to  carry  the 
remainder  of  the  load.  Assuming  the  value  of  E  to  be  uninfluenced  by  the 
concrete,  this  would  be  correct  so  long  as  the  stress  in  the  steel  and  in  the 
concrete  is  uniform  between  points  of  measurement.  As  stated  by  Considdre 
himseff,  such  results  are  only  average  values.  But  the  concrete  may  he 
cracked  entirely  through  and  yet  possess  a  very  considerable  average  ten^le 
strength  over  a  length  of  several  inches.  Obviously  in  that  case  an  average 
is  of  no  value;  the  strength  of  the  concrete  is  really  zero. 

In  practical  design  the  most  important  question  which  arises  is  how  far  a 
concrete  beam  may  be  cracked  without  exposing  the  steel  to  corrosive 
influences.  In  this  respect  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  minute  cracks 
which  appear  in  the  early  stages  of  the  tests  can  have  very  little  influence. 
However,  the  entire  question  of  the  effect  of  cracks  and  pores  in  the  concrete 
on  the  corrosion  of  the  steel  needs  careful  investigation.* 

*Far  liter  inlbniucion  oo  ihii  point,  kg  p.  jlS. 
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QVALITT  or  BKIMFOROnia  STKEL 

It  is  geDerally  lecognizedin  reinforced  beam  design  that  the  yield  point  of  the 
steel  should  be  considered  as  the  point  of  failure  of  this  material.  Tests 
show  that  when  the  metal  leaches  its  yield  point,  the  beam  sags,  and  this 
deSection,  due  to  the  stretch  of  the  steel  and  in  some  cases  to  the  slipping 
of  the  steel  because  of  its  reduced  cross-secdon,  is  likely  to  produce  crush- 
ing  ID  the  concrete. 

The  yield  point  of  ordinary  mild  steel  purchased  in  the  open  market,  as 
detenninedby  the  drop  of  the  beam  in  testing  (the  true  elastic  limit  is  several 
thousand  pounds  lower)  cannot  safely  be  fixed  at  a  higher  value  than  30  000 
poimds  per  square  inch,  although  frequently,  and  in  fact  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  a  value  of  at  least  36  000  pounds,  and  in  many  cases  40  000  pounds 
will  be  found. 

High  steel,  that  is,  steel  containing  a  high  percentage  of  carbon,  has  a 
much  higher  yield  point  than  mild  steel.  If  of  first-class  quaUty,*  a  mini- 
mum yield  point  may  be  placed  at  5°  000  or  55  000  pounds  per  square  inch 
and  much  of  it  will  reach  60  000  pounds.  The  ultimate  strength  should 
be  not  less  than  85  000  pounds  per  square  inch.  Thus,  if  it  can  be  safely 
employed  in  reinforced  concrete,  it  is  adapted  to  carry  much  higher  stress 
than  mild  steel,  and,  conversely,  a  smaller  percentage  of  it  is  required  for 
the  same  moment  of  resistance.  Many  engineers  do  not  approve  of  the  use 
of  high  steel  because  of  its  brittleness  when  of  poor  quality,  and  the  danger 
of  sudden  accident,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  prohibited  in  ordinary 
structural  steel  work. 

Brittleness  in  steel,  however,  is  less  dangerous  in  reinforced  concrete 
than  in  many  classes  of  structural  steel  work  because  the  concrete  protects 
it  from  shock,  and  also  because  smaller  sections  of  steel  are  used  in  concrete 
beams  than  in  steel  beams,  and  the  large  and  irregular  shapes  of  the  latter 
render  them  much  more  sensitive  to  irregular  cooling  during  the  process  of 
their  manufacture. 

Mild  steel,  that  is,  ordinary  market  steel,  is  manufactured  and  sold  under 
such  standard  conditions  that  for  unimportant  structures  it  often  may  be 
used  without  other  test  than  the  bending  test  given  on  page  415.  High 
steel,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  very  thoroughly  tested.  When  tested, 
however,  as  per  our  specifications,  page  38,  it  is  entirely  safe  and  to  be 
preferred  to  mild  .steel.  The  objection  to  it  for  reinforced  concrete  is 
based  largely  upon  the  use  of  a  poor  quality  of  material  and  the  extra 
cost.    Another  objection  which  has  been  raised  is  that  before  the  elastic 

*  Sec  SpeciGcatioi]*  tot  Fint-dut  Sted,  p.  j8. 
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limit  is  reached,  the  stretch  ia  the  high  steel  may  produce  excessive  cracking 
in  the  concrete  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  beam,  and  thus  expose  the 
steel  to  corrosion.  The  mere  fact  that  cracks  are  viable  does  not  prove 
that  they  are  dangerous,  because  the  steel  is  always  designed  to  take  the 
whole  of  the  tension.  Mr.  Considere's  and  Professors  Talbot's  and 
Tumeaure's  tests  indicate  that  there  is  no  dangerous  cracking  even  with 
high  steel  until  the  yield  point  of  the  steel  is  reached. 

Tests  made  in  Europe  in  1907  (see  p.  336)  prove  quite  conclusively  that 
the  cement  protects  the  steel  from  ordinary  and  even  extraordinary  corrosive 
action  until  the  elastic  limit  of  the  steel  is  nearly  reached.  In  cases  where 
very  minute  cracking  of  the  concrete  may  cause  anxiety  (even  although  not 
dangerous),  the  steel,  whatever  its  quality,  should  not  be  stressed  beyond 
the  ordinary  limits  of,  say,  16  000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

A  yield  point  in  steel  of  30  000  pounds  per  square  inch  corresponds  to  a 
stretch  of  o.ooio  of  its  length  and  a  yield  point  of  50  000  to  a  stretch  of 
0.00167.     (See  p.  411.) 

If  steel  could  be  made  with  a  high  modulus  of  elasticity  it  would  be  par- 
ticularly serviceable  for  reinforced  concrete,  because  the  higher  the  mod- 
ulus of  elasticity  of  a  material,  the  less  is  the  deformation  under  any  given 
loading.  Unfortunately,  however,  all  steel,  whether  high  or  low  in  carbon, 
has  substantially  the  same  modulus  of  elasticity  (30000000  lb.  persq.  in.). 

It  may  be  stated,  then,  that  high  carbon  steel,  say,  0.56%  to  0.60%  carbon, 
of  the  quality  used  in  the  United  States  for  making  locomotive  tires,  is 
better  than  mild  steel  for  reinforced  concrete  provided  the  steel  is  well 
melted  and  rolled,  and  is  comparatively  free  from  impurities,  such  as 
phosphorus.  However,  a  high  carbon  steel,  unless  limited  by  chemical 
analysis,  and  made  under  careful  inspection,  is  in  danger  of  being  more 
brittle  than  low  carbon  steel.  Its  use,  therefore,  should  be  limited  strictly 
to  work  important  enough  to  warrant  the  ordering  of  a  special  steel  and  the 
taking  of  sufficient  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser  to  insure  strict 
adherence  to  the  specifications.  Since  manufacturers  cannot  always  be 
depended  upon  to  exactly  follow  specifications  of  this  nature,  it  is  necessary 
that  an  inspector  be  sent  to  the  works  either  by  the  dealer  or  the  purchaser. 

The  specifications  for  first-class  steel  on  page  38  are  suflSciently  explicit 
so  that  steel  which  comes  up  to  them  can  be  safely  used  and  a  working  stress 
of  20  000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  will  not  be  excessive.  A  steel  which  can  be  em- 
ployed with  safety  for  all  the  locomotive  and  car  wheels  of  the  country  certunly 
cannot  he  discarded  as  imsafe  for  concrete,  provided  similar  precautions 
are  taken  in  its  purchase;  on  the  other  hand  the  extra  cost  may  prohibit 
its  use  except  under  special  conditions. 
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Bending  Test  (or  Steel.  The  most  important  test  in  the  spedficadons 
is  the  bending  test  and  no  stee}  which  fails  te  pass  this  bending  test 
should  be  asad  under  any  drcomstances.  The  bending  test  is  as  follows: 
Test  specimens  for  bending  shall  be  bent  cold  to  the  following  angles 
without  fracture  on  the  outside  of  the  bent  portion: 

Around  twice  their  diameter.  Around  their  own  diameter. 

Specimens  i  inch  thick,  80".  Specimens  i  inch  thick,  130°. 

Specimens  J  inch  thick,  90°,  Specimens  -f\  inch  thick.  140°. 

Specimens  J  inch  thick,  110°.  Specimens  J  inch  thick,  180°. 

Steel  with  high  elastic  limit,  whether  due  to  high  carbon  or  to  manipula- 
tion in  manufacture,  should  be  purchased  with  these  reservations  even  if 
the  working  stress  is  to  be  no  higher  than  is  used  with  mild  steel,  say,  16  000 
pounds  per  square  inch,  because  it  is  liable  to  be  brittle.  In  case  a  lot  of 
steel  has  been  delivered  without  previous  test  by  the  purchaser,  one  bar 
selected  at  random  in  every  100  should  be  subjected  to  this  test  and  if  it 
fails  to  pass,  the  portion  from  which  it  is  taken  should  be  rejected. 

TBE  STRAIOHT  LINE  THEQRT 

For  reasons  discussed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  the  authors  have 
selected  the  straight  line  theory  of  distribution  of  stress  with  the  concrete 
taking  no  tension. 

This  theory  assumes  the  following  hypothesis  as  a  basis  for  practical 
design: 

(i)  A  plane  section  before  bending  remains  plane  after  bending. 

(a)  Tension  is  borne  entirely  by  the  steel. 

(3)  Initial  tension  or  compression  is  absent  in  the  steel. 

{4)  Adhesion  of  concrete  to  steel  is  perfect  within  working  limits. 

(5)  Modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete  within  the  usual  limits  of  stress  is 
a  constant. 

Our  reasons  for  selecting  this  theory  may  be  briefly  recapitulated  as  1 

follows:  I 

(a)  Beams  designed  by  it  and  properly  built  will  be  unquestionably  safe.  j 

(b)  Fine  cracks  are  formed  in  the  tension  portion  of  the  beam  at  an 
early  stage  in  the  loading  which  actually  destroy  nearly  all  of  the  tensile 

resistance  of  the  concrete.  ' 

(c)  The  modulus  of  elasticity  in  many  tests  has  been  shown  to  be  approxi- 
mately a  constant  within  working  loads. 
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(d)  This  theory  is  the  amplest,  and  the  most  easily  understood. 

(e)  It  has  been  adopted  by  tbe  highest  authorities  in  America  and 
Europe. 

(f)  The  results  from  it  may  be  readily  compared  with  other  theories. 
These  assumptions  kad  to  the  formulas  given  in  this  chapter. 
During  the  period  termed  by  Prof.  Talbot  the  first  stage  (see  p.  410)  it  is 

necessary  in  sdentilic  computadons  involving  the  deflection  of  tbe  beam 
to  take  tbe  tension  of  the  concrete  into  account  by  tbe  methods  pven  on 
page  760, 

LOCATION  or  MBUTRAL  AXIS 

The  locadon  of  the  neutral  ans  after  the  load  has  been  transferred  to  the 
steel,  is  given  in  formula  (6)  on  page  430  and  numerical  values  for  different 
moduli  of  elasdcity  and  different  percentages  of  steel  on  page  521,  As  is 
evident  from  the  formula,  it  varies  with  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  both 
the  concrete  and  steel.  Because  of  the  peculiar  action  of  the  deformations, 
as  illustrated  in  Pig.  130, page  409,  the  location  of  theneutralaxischai^esas 
the  load  is  applied.  The  quesdon  b  much  simplified  in  practice  by  assum- 
ing a  constant  rado  of  moduli  of  15. 

An  emparical  formula  suggested  by  Prof.  Talbot  for  the  location  of  the 
neutral  axis  under  normal  loading  b  given  on  page  479. 

Tests  show  that  the  neutral  axis  for  small  loadings  is  just  below  the  center 
line  of  the  beam.  For  greatei  loadings  it  moves  gradually  nearer  to  the 
compression  side.  As  the  first  ciacks  develop,  the  change  in  position  of  the 
neutral  a^  is  more  sudden,  and  the  distance  of  the  neutral  axis  from 
the  compression  side  soon  reaches  its  minimum,  which  for  usual  percent- 
ages of  steelis3/ioto4/ioofthedepthfrom  the  top,  after  which  the  change 
for  additional  loading  is  inappreciable.  At  failure  the  change  is  sudden 
a^ain. 

DIfliaN  OF  A  REOTANaDLAB  BEAM 

In  a  simple  rectangular  beam  we  may  represent  the  stresses  by  the  dia- 
gram shown  in  Fig.  131,  page  417.  At  any  vertical  section  through  the 
beam  tbe  concrete  in  the  upper  portion  resists  the  forces  which  tend  to 
compress  it,  and  the  steel  in  the  lower  part  of  the  beam  redsts  the  forces 
which  tend  to  stretch  and  break  it  in  tendon.  The  compressive  resistance 
acts  in  one  direction  and  tbe  tensile  resistance  in  another  direction, asdesig- 
nated  by  the  large  arrows  in  the  diagram.  The  center  of  tension  in  the 
steel  is  at  the  center  of  the  rod,  or,  if  there  is  more  then  one  tier  of  rods, 
through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  set  of  rods.    The  center  of  pressure  of 
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the  coDcrete  passes  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  triangle  which  repre- 
sents the  compressive  stresses.  The  reason  for  the  assumption  of  the 
uniformly  tncieafflng  pressure  from  the  ueutral  axis  to  the  outside  fiber  b 
discussed  above. 


Pio.  i}i.    Resisting  Forces  in  a  Reinfon'ed  Concrete  Beam. 

(S«?.4.7W4"0.) 

On  page  430  are  given  simple  formulas  to  review  a  beam  already 
denned  and  the  various  letters  in  Fig.  131  are  there  defined. 

A  complete  aoaly^  of  rectangular  beams  is  presented  in  Appendix  II, 
and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  discussion  of  the  theory  there  given  and  the 
derivation  of  the  formulas.     (See  p.  751.) 

The  theory  of  beams  requires  that  the  total  internal  pressure  be  equal 
to  the  total  tension  or  pull  in  the  steel.  The  safe  resisdi^  moment  of  the 
beam,  which  of  course  must  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  bending  moment, 
is  the  product  of  the  moment  arm-  (that  is,  the  distance  between  centers  of 
tension  and  compression)  times  either  the  total  safe  pressure  or  the  total 
safe  pull.  In  case  the  design  is  unbalanced  so  that  the  beam  isstrongerin 
compresdon  than  in  pull,  the  strength  of  the  beam  is  limited  by  the  safe 
moment  of  resistance  determined  from  the  allowable  tendon  or  puU  in  the 
steel.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tensile  resistance  is  greater  than  the  com- 
pressive resistance,  the  concrete  governs  the  strength  of  the  beam. 

Abeam,  then,  must  have  breadth  and  depth  sufficient  to  prevent  excessive 
compression  in  the  concrete  in  the  top  of  the  beam  and  enough  steel  to 
take  all  the  pull  without  exceeding  the  working  stress  of  the  steel.  Rules 
for  this  are  given  in  the  simple  formulas  which  follow.  The  steel  must 
also  have  sufficient  bond  (see  p.  456}  and  In  many  cases  inclined  or 
vertical  reinforcement  is  required  as  treated  in  connection  with  diagonal 
tension,  pages  448  to  459.  Continuous  beams  also  require  reinforcement 
over  the  supports,  as  described  in  pages  437  to  431. 

Having  computed  the  maximum  bending  moment  due  to  the  loads  (see 
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p.  439)  the  breadth  of  the  beam,  b,  is  assumed  and  the  depth  of  the  steel  is 

found  from  the  following  formula- 
Let 

d     =  depth    of   beam  from  compressed  surface  to  center  of   steel  in 
inches.    (See  Fig.  131,  p.  417) 

jd   =  moment  arm  or  distance  between  centers  of  tendon  and  com- 
pression. 

b     =  breadth  of  beam  in  inches.  * 

P     =  ratio  of  cross-section  of  steel  to  cross-section  of  beam  above  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  steel. 

A,  =  area  of  cross  section  of  steel  in  square  inches. 

M  =  moment  of  resistance  or  bending  moment  in  general  in  inch  pounds. 

C    -•  a  constant  for  a  given  steel  and  a  ^ven  concrete. 

and     A,  =  pbd  (a) 

The  constants  C  and  ^  to  be  substituted  in  the  above  formulas  may  be 
taken  from  the  table  on  page  519  corresponding  to  the  allowable  working 
stresses  in  steel  and  concrete  and  to  the  ratio  of  tbeir  moduli  of  elasticity. 

Selected  verUne  stresBes  for  tension  la  steel,  /^  and  compression  in 
concrete,  /^  reqnire  a  definite  percentage  of  steel,  and  the  percentage 
cannot  be  altered  without  changing  the  ratio  of  these  working  stresses.* 

Foraworkingcompression  in  the  concrete  of  6 5 of  pounds  persquare  inch, 
a  woiking  pull  in  the  steel  of  16  ooof  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  a  ratio 
of  moduJus  of  steel  to  concrete  of  isf,  for  concrete  having  a  compressive 
stress  in  cylinder  form  of  a  ooo  pounds  per  square  inch  at  28  days. 


,       IM 

dt-     Vv 

10   '   e 


(3) 


Example  i:  What  depth  of  beam  having  a  span  of  iSfeet  and  whatarea 
of  steel  are  required,  using  above  unit  stresses,  for  a  freely  supported  beam 
with  a  load  of  600  pounds  per  running  foot? 


t  More  eiictlf,  ij— 0.096 


Vf 
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600  X  18  X  iS  X  I 


SoliHon:     Bending  moment,  M.  for 
inch  pounds,  and  using  formula  (j) 


'-fj"'!*--'.'"' 


With  a  inches  of  concrete  below  the  steel,  the  total  depth  of  beam  is  thui 
31  inches. 
The  area  of  steel  from  formula  (4)  ia 

A—  .0077  X  3  X  19  »  1-17  square  inches.   ' 

thus  (from  Table  i,  page  507)  requiring  four  {  inch  round  bars,  or  theii 
equivalent. 

Depths  and  Z.oadji  for  Dlflsreiit  Bending  Moments.  The  depth  maybe 
obtained  in  terms  of  the  unit  load,  if  desired,  by  substituting  for  Af  in  formula 
(i)  its  value  in  terms  of  the  load  and  the  span.  This  may  be  readily  trans- 
posed also  to  give  the  load,  u>,  which  a  given  beam  will  cany. 

The  foUowing  table  is  used  for  determining  on  the  one  hand  the  depths 
of  a  beam  to  be  designed,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  safe  loads  of  a  beam 
already  designed,  for  uniformly  d'stributed  loads.  In  the  formulas  in  the 
table: 

d  =°  depth  of  beam  from  compressive  surface  to  center  of  steel  in  inches. 
b    =  breadth  of  beam  in  inches, 
w  =  load  in  pounds  per  running  foot  of  beam  (including  weight  per  linear 

foot  of  beam). 
/     =  span  in  feet, 
C=  aconstantfromTableioon  page  519. 

Formulas  for  Depth  and  Loadirie  0}  Rectanrutar  Beams  [or  Difftrtnl  Bmding 
MomttOs.     XStt  p.  sigjorvalu4s  of  C.) 


JBPTH,  d.  AND 
LOAD  PBR 
FOOT,  W. 


*  j        OP  I. a  CI"'     j     i.sCP     ;       3CP  '60P 


Voimnlu  to  Beviev  a  Beam  slieady  Dastgned.  To  review  a  beam 
already  designed,  the  following  formulas  may  be  used,  the  derivation  of 
which  is  given  in  Appendix  II,  page  751. 
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/j   •-  unit  compressive  stress  in  concrete  per  square  inch. 
/^    =  unit  ten^e  stress  in  steel  per  square  inch. 

d  =  depth  of  beam  from  compressive  surface  to  center  of  steel  in  inches. 
j  =  ratio  of  distance  between  the  centers  of  compression  and  tension  to 
depth  of  beam. 

distancebetweenthecentersofcompression  and  tension. 

b     =  breadth  of  beam  in  inches. 

A,  =•  area  of  cross-section  of  steel  in  square  inches. 

p    ^  ratio  of  cross-section  of  steel  to  cross-section  of  beam  above  center  of 

gravity  of  steel. 
k     =  mtio  of  depth  of  neutral  axis  to  depth  of  beam  d. 
M    -"  beading  moment  in  inch  pounds. 
«     =  ratio  of  elasticity  of  steel  to  concrete. 


id  ^  d  /i--\  =  di£ 


Then 


hd 


(S)  ft  =  l/  a  M>  (J^>  -  M  (6) 


/  = (7)  /  =     —  W 

■'•    A,jd       ^'^  ^'     bd>jk 

The  values  at  j  and  k  aredependent  upon  the  percentage  of  steel  and  the 
ratio  of  moduli  of  elasticity  of  steel  and  concrete  and  may  be  taken  from 
table,  pages  530  and  521. 

For  a  beam  with  about  0.8  per  cent  of  horizontal  steel  Qn  which  case,  the 
tension  in  steel  /,  is  about  16  000  pounds  per  square  inch  and  the  compres- 
sion in  concrete/,  about  650  pounds  per  square  inch)  the  distance  between 
the  centers  of  compression  and  tension  jd,  is  about^  d  and  the  above  formulas 
may  be  expressed  with  scarcely  appreciable  error  as 

^•-oTsf^  ('^>  ^'--^  ^''^ 

Neither  the  allowftble  tension  in  ateel  nor  the  allowable  eomimasioii 
In  concrete  shotild  be  exceeded.  Tables  for  determining  the  dimensions 
and  loading  of  rectangular  beams  are  given  on  pages  509  to  511,  and  the 
methods  of  practical  computation  and  details  of  design  are  illustrated  in 
Example  6,  page  469.      T-beams  are  treated  on  page  433. 

The  eeleetion  of  bending  moments  to  nae  in  design  of  GontinnooB  beams 
is  tnkted  on  p.  439. 
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DKSZaH  OF  SLABS 

A  slab,  as  far  as  the  computation  is  concerned,  is  a  rectangular  beam  and 
tbe  depth  and  percentage  of  steel  are  therefore  obtained  hy  the  formulas 
just  given. 

Since  the  bending  moment  is  figured  for  a  width  of  slab  equal  to  one  foot, 
b  in  formulas  (i)  and  (a)  becomes  la  inches  and  the  formulas  change 
(uang  notation  on  page  418)  to 

d  -0.39C  v'M  (9) 

A,-i3  pd  (10) 

¥or  stress  lecommended  by  the  Joint  Committee,  1909 
f„    —  650  pounds  per  square  inch,  /^  —  16  000  pounds  per  square  inch 
and  n   =15,  substituting    correspoDding  value  '[for   C   from 
Table  lo,  page  519,  the  above  formulas  become 

d    =o.oa8  VM  (ii) 

A,  —  0.093d  (la) 

The  use  of  these  formulas  is  illustrated  in  Example  6,  page  469. 

Slabs  which  are  continuous  over  the  supports,  such  as  those  in  a  floor  or 
in  a  buttressed  retaining  wall,  must  be  designed  with  provison  forthe  nega- 
tive moment  at  the  supports.  For  uniformly  loaded  spans  continuous  over 
9  or  more  intermediate  supports,  a  moment  M  =  j^  wP  may  be  used 
both  in  the  centers  of  the  spans  and  also  at  the  supports,  while  for  end 
spans  a  moment  A/  =  Vt  wrf*  is  necessary. 

In  practice  to  provide  for  the  moments  over  the  supports  some  designers 
bend  up  all  the  bars  near  the  J  point,  but  a  better  way,  in  order  to  be  sure 
that  no  point  in  tension  is  unprovided  with  steel,  is  to  bend  up  one-half, 
two-thirds  or  three-quarters  of  the  bars  and  run  them  over  the  supports 
allowing  the  remtunder  to  continue  at  the  bottom  of  the  slab.  To  provide 
the  rest  of  the  steel  at  the  support,  the  bars  in  the  adjoining  span  can  be 
carried  back  over  the  support.  Where  the  baxs  are  so  long  as  to  extend 
over  several  spans,  they  can  be  arranged  to  break  joints  at  different  places, 
and  thus  accompUsh  this  object. 

The  bend  in  the  bars  should  be  near  the  i  points  in  the  span,  and  usualfy 
at  an  angle  of  about  30  degrees  with  the  horizontal.  Too  sharp  an  angle 
may  tend  to  crack  tbe  slab,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  must  be  brought 
to  the  top  of  the  slab  far  enough  from  the  support  to  properly  provide  tat 
the  negadve  moment. 
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Tables  for  detennioing  the  dlmendons  and  loading  of  slabs  can  be  found 
on  pages  513  to  515  and  the  methods  of  practical  computation  and  details 
of  design  are  illustrated  in  Example  6,  page  469. 

Otobr  Relnlorument  of  Slabs.  Cross  reinforcement,  thatis,  bars  at  right 
angles  to  the  principal  bearing  rods,  is  customarily  used  to  prevent 
shrinkage  and  temperature  cracks,  and  to  give  added  strength.  Although 
this  reinforcement  is  not  absolutely  essential,  it  stiffens  the  construction 
floor  and  often  renders  the  expansion  joints  unnecessary. 

The  amount  of  steel  to  use  for  this  usually  is  selected  somewhat  arbitrarily, 
a  cross-sectional  area  of  bars  equivalent  too.a  percent  to  0.4  percent  {p  = 
0.002  to  0.004)  of  ihe  cross-section  of  the  floora  being  the  most  usual 
practice.  This  reinforcement  is  also  necessary  even  when  the  beam  is 
»mply  a  small  sdffener. 

The  top  of  the  slab  over  a  girder  or  beam  which  is  parallel  to  the' 
principal  reinforcement  bars  should  be  reinforced  transversely  not  only  for 
stiffening  the  T-beam  (see  p.  443)  but  also  to  provide  for  the  negative  bend- 
ing moment  produced  with  the  bending  of  theslabnexttothebeamorgiider. 
This  reinforcement  b  also  necessaryeven  when  the  beam  is  simply  a  small 
stiffener. 

Compating  Ratio  of  Steel.  The  ratio  of  steel  in  a  slab  is  most  readily 
found  by  dividing  the  cross  section  of  one  bar  by  the  area  between  two  bars, 
this  area  being  the  spacing  of  the  bars  times  the  depth  of  steel  below  top  of 
slab.     For  example,  a  slab  with  steel  4  inches  below  the  top  and  )  inch 

round  bars  spaced  6  inches  apart  has  a  ratio,  p  =  -^-^  =  0.008a,  or  0.8a 
per  cent  steel.  '* 

Bqture  and  Oblong  Slabs.  Flat  plate  design  by  the  elastic  theory  is 
treated  on  page  483.  \  rule  for  ordinary  cases  is  to  require  that  when  the 
length  of  the  slab  exceeds  i^  times  its  width,  the  entire  load  should  be 
carried  by  transverse  reinforcement.  For  slabs  more  nearly  square  the 
following  table  represents  the  proportion  of  steel  which  should  be  run 
across  the  slab.  These  values,  while  not  exact,  are  on  the  safe  side. 
Steel  in  Oblong  Slabs 
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Thus  if  a  slab  is  square,  the  reinforcement  may  be  placed  half  in  one 

wP 
direction  and  half  in  the  other.     If  the  bending  moment  is  — ,  the  rein- 

13 

[orcement  in  each  direction  must  satirfy  —    The  total  amount  of  rein- 

forcement  thus  determined  may  be  reduced  35  per  cent  by  gradually  in- 
creasing the  rod  spacing  from  the  one-third  pdnt  to  the  edge  of  the  dab. 

DE8I0N  OF  T-BBAH 

The  quantity  of  concrete  in  a  beam  may  be  reduced  when  it  is  built 
at  the  same  time  as  the  slab  so  that  there  is  no  joint  between  them,  by 
considering  it  to  be  a  T-section,  that  is,  computing  a  portion  of  the  slab 
as  acting  with  the  upper  part  of  the  beam  in  compression.     In  Appen- 
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Fig.  133.  Section  of  T-beam,  (5««  p.  4"3-) 
dix  II,  pages  754  to  756  inclusive,  we  present  analyses  of  the  two  cases 
which  may  occur,  depending  upon  the  location  of  the  neutral  axis:  Case  I, 
neutral  axis  below  the  slab  or  flange;  Case  II,  neutral  axis  at  the  under* 
side  of  the  flange;  or  within  the  flange.  These  analyses  are  not  required 
for  design  and  therefore  oifly  the  woi^ng  formulas  are  here  reproduced. 

The  theory  of  the  dedgn  is  similar  to  the  theory  of  a  rectangular  beam, 
namely,  that  the  total  compression  in  the  concrete  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
beam  is  equal  to  the  total  tension  or  pull  in  the  steel  at  the  bottom  of  the 
beam. 

In  the  design  of  a  T-beam,  the  thickness  of  the  flai^  is  hzed  by  the  thick- 
ness of  slab  required  to  support  its  load,  and  the  width  of  flange  to  use  is 
selected  in  accordance  with  rules  given  below.  The  values  to  be  deter- 
mined by  computation  are  then  the  depth  of  the  beam,  the  width  of  stem 
nr  web,  and  the  amount  of  reinforcement. 
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The  width  of  the  slab,  6,  to  use  for  the  flaage  of  the  T-beam  ia  compres- 
sion  is  selected  somewhat  arbitrarily.  Tn  do  case  of  course  can  it  be  taken 
greater  than  the  distance  between  beams.  The  Joint  Committee  has  Re- 
commended a  width  not  exceeding  one-fourth  the  span  length  of  the  beam 
and  also  has  limited  the  width  to  use  on  either  side  of  the  web  to  four  times 
the  thickness  of  the  slab.  It  is  probably  safe  to  use  a  somewhat  greater 
ratio  of  width  to  thickness  than  this  in  many  cases. 

OrosB-Hction  of  Web  as  Determined  by  the  Sheu.  The  width  (^  the 
web  of  a  T-beam  is  governed  by  the  layout  of  the  tension  rods  (see  p.  459) 
and  by  a  study  of  the  shearing  stresses  (see  p.  446). 

The  total  vertical  unit  shear  in  a  beam  effectively  reinforced  with  bent 
bars  or  stirrups,  or  both,  is  limited  by  the  Joint  Committee  to  1 39  pounds  per 
square  inch  for  ordinary  conciete  having  a  compressive  strength  (in  cylin- 
ders) of  aooo  pounds  per  square  inch  at  38  days.  This  is  conservative  but 
was  selected  to  prevent  the  opening  of  diagonal  cracks. 

To  determine,  then,  the  area  of  rnnforced  web  required  forsbeat  involv- 
ing diagonal  tension,  let 

b'  =  breadth  of  the  stem. 

d  —  -  =  moment  arm,  the  depth  from  center  of  slab  to  steel,  the 
3 
thickness  of  slab  being  t. 

V  —  total  vertical  shear, 
then  from  formula  (30)  for  determining  the  horizontal  unit  shear 


/>; 


(■3) 


That  is,  the  area  of  web  at  any  point  in  the  beam  (considering  this  up  to 
the  middle  d  the  slab)  must  not  be  less  than  the  total  shear  divided  by  the 
maximum  allowable  unit  shear  for  the  beam  with  its  ronfotcement. 

The  design  is  illustrated  in  Example  6,  page  470. 

MtnimtiTn  D«ptli  Of  T-Bevn.  The  miiiimum  depth  is  the  depth  at  which 
concrete  and  steel  are  stressed  simultaneously  to  their  working  limits.  It 
is  governed  by  the  compression  is  the  flange  whlcli  must  not  exceed  the 
working  compressive  strength  of  the  concrete.  Greater  depth  than  the 
minimum  is  generally  used  for  economical  reasons. 

The  minimum  allowable  depth  may  be  found  from  the  folding  diagram, 
page  535.  If  preferred,  the  rectangular  beam  formula  (i),  page  418,  may 
be  used  where  the  depth  of  the  beam  is  not  greater  than  four  times  the 
thickness  of  slab,  using  in  this  fonnula  the  breadth  of  the  flange,  b,  for 
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the  breadth  of  the  beam.  For  ratios  of  depth  of  T-beams  to  thickness  of 
slab  larger  than  four  the  rectangular  beam  formula  gives  unsafe  results  and 
the  formulas  »;iveD  in  Appendix  II,  page  755,  must  be  used. 

The  methods  are  illustrated  in  Example  6,  page  470. 

leonomieal  Depth  for  a  T-Besm.  Usually  a  greater  depth  than  the 
minimum  is  desirable  for  economy,  because  deepening  the  beam  reduces  the 
area  of  steel  proportionally.  Professors  Turneaure  and  Maurer*  analyze 
the  depth  for  maximum  economy  and  suggest  from  this  the  most  economical 
values. 

Using  the  notation 
d     —  depth  of  T-beam  from  compressed  surface  to  center  of  steel  in  inches. 
t      =  thickness  of  flange  in  inches. 
b'    —  breadth  of  the  stem  in  inches. 
M    =  bending  moment  in  inch  pounds. 
/,     ^  allo\vable  unit  tensiion  in  steel  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 
r     =  ratio  of  unit  cost  of  steel  in  place  to  unit  cost  of  concrete  in  place 
(using  same  units  for  steel  and  concrete). 

AI  .     ^ 

(14) 


■^']. 


From  this  formula  the  most  suitable  depth  may  be  selected  after  two  or 
three  trial  computations  for  different  widths  of  stem.  The  ratio  of  costs,  r, 
ranges  between  38  and  75.  For  cost  of  concretef  in  place  ao  cents  per 
cubic  foot,  and  cost  of  steel  in  place  3  cents  per  pound,  the  ratio  of  costs  equals 
75,  while  for  concrete  at  40  cents  per  cubic  foot  and  cost  of  steel  3  cents 
this  value  will  be  reduced  to  38.  In  calculations  where  no  unit  costs  are 
given,  a  value  of  60  may  be  selected  for  r. 

The  depth  of  the  T-beam  should  not  be  made  too  great  in  proportion  to 
the  breadth  of  stem.  Many  designers  make  the  ratio  of  the  depth  of  a 
T-beam  to  its  width  of  web  between  2  and  3.  For  very  deep  and  large 
beamsa  ratio  of  4  may  be  accepted,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  head  room  is 
Umiled,  the  depth  of  the  buam  may  be  lixed  and  the  width  of  stem  be  deter- 
mined by  area  required  for  shear,  so  that  ratio,      may  be  even  less  than  a. 

Another  plan  sometimes  followed  in  studying  designs  is  tomakethcdepth 

*  Tun*»ure  .od  Maun 
t  The  COM  of  eOQcrett 

but  .ii|*tir. 
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of  T-beam  an  arbitrary  ratio  to  its  Span.  Comparison  of  a  number  of 
representative  designs  shows  an  average  ratio  of  span  to  depth  of  beam  as 
about  lo  to  13,  which  suggests  the  approximate  rule  to  make  the  depth  in 
inches  equal  to  the  span  in  feet. 

Ssctional  Area  of  Steel  in  a  T-Beun.    The  area  of  cross-secdmi  at  steel 
in  tension  may  be  obtained  very  closely  by  the  following  fonnula: 

Let 
A,  —  cross-section  of  steel  in  square  inches. 
M    —  liending  moment  in  inch-pounds. 

/,    —  allowable  unit  tension  in  steel  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 
d     =  depth  of  T-beam  in  inches. 
I      —  thickness  of  flange  in  inches. 

then 


/.(. 


(IS) 


This  formula  assumes  that  the  cinler  of  cdmjjrcEsion  of  beam  is  at  the 
center  of  the  slab.  This  gives  slishtly  high  result':  for  a  T-beam  with  very 
thin  flange  in  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of  the  web,  and  too  low  results 
for  a  shallow  T-beam  with  thick  flange;  ordinarily  the  error  is  so  slight  as 
to  be  inappreciable  but  if  rf  is  les-s  than  3  I  use  formula  {4),  page  418,  taking  6 
as  breadth  of  beam.  Formulas  for  more  exact  computations  or  for  review- 
ing T-beams  are  given  in  Appendix  II,  page  749,  and  quoted  below*  It  is 
recommendefl  that  an  inex[)eriencnd  designer  check  his  results  obtained  by 
approximate  formulas  by  the  moie  exact  ones. 

From  the  diagram,  page  525,  the  are.i  of  sleel  may  be  obtained  directly 
and  comparisiias  made  between  diffurent  designs. 

Details  ot  Design.  The  design  of  a  T-beam  must  also  be  studied  for 
shear  reinforcement  (see  p.  448),  bond  of  steel  to  concrete  (see  p.  456),  and 
especially  for  the  design  at  the  support,  which  must  be  adapted  to  the  ttcgs- 
live  bending  moment  (see  p.  428). 

The  example  on  page  47oi[litslrates  the  use  of  the  formulas  and  the  princi- 
ples of  design.     The  sclcclion  of  bending  moments  is  treated  on  i>age  439. 

*T«i  U  -  depth  oF  nutnl  ^lii.:  n  -  ritio  of  distidtt:  b  —  brcmdth  of  flinp:  f^  -  ouiaid* 
tbn  coiQpreuioa  in  concrete,     Tlxo, 

1  nA  A,  ■ir    h  r-  -,  t.!  -  1 1  I  M  Ukd 
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BEAMS  WITH  8TKEL  XH  TOP  AHD  BOTTOM 

Although  concrete  is  always  cheaper  than  steel  to  use  for  compression,  it 
is  frequently  de^rable  to  place  steel  in  the  compression  as  well  as  in  the 
tension  side  of  the  beam.  In  a  continuousbeam,  for  example,  the  steel  is 
carried  horizontally  into  the  support  and  may  be  figured  with  the  concrete 
to  asdst  it  in  taking  the  compression  provided  its  length  is  sufficient  to 
provide  bond. 

Analysis  of  the  design  with  steel  located  to  takecompresdon  and  tension, 
with  no  tension  considered  in  the  concrete,  is  presented  in  Appendix  II, 
page  757.  For  convenience,  the  diagram,  Fig.  133,  is  here  reproduced, 
and  the  working  formulas  are  given. 


Fio.  133-        Reaiating  Forces  with  Steel  in  Top  and  Bottom  of  Beam.     (S«» 

p.  417  and  757.) 


b     =  breadth  of  beam  in  inches. 

d     =  depth  of  beam  from  compressed  surface    to   center  of  steel  in 

inches. 
a     =  ratio  of  depth  of  compresdve  steel  to  depth  of  beam. 
P     =  ratio  of  cross-section  of  steel  in  tension  to  cross-section  of  beam  M 

above  this  steel. 
P'    =  rado  of  cross-section  of  steel  in  compression  to  cross-section  of  beam 

above  the  steel  in  tension. 
/,    -=  unit  compressive  stress  in  outside  fiber  of  concrete  in  lb.  per  dq.  in. 
/^    "=  unit  tensile  stress,  or  pull,  in  steel  in  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
//   =  unit  compressive  stress  in  steel  in  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
M   =  moment  of  resistance  or  bending  moment  in  general  in  in.  lb. 
Cf,  C„  C,'  =  constants  from  Table  8,  pages  516,  517. 

The  location  of  the  neutral  axis  varies  greatly  with  the  location  and  the 
area  of  the  steel,  so  that  an  approximate  formula  cannot  easily  be  made. 
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Tbe  allowable  stresses  must  not  be  exceeded  either  in  the  concrete  or  the 
steel.  The  bending  moment,  therefore,  must  not  exceed  the  moment  of 
resistance  of  the  concrete  and  the  steel  and  the  beam  must  satisfy  the  equa- 
tions (sec  p.  757  for  derivation) : 

W  "fM  C,        (17)        or  /« =  ^  <'*^ 

and 

M~fMC,        (19)    or  ^'-b^d,  ^'°* 

These  formulas  may  be  solved  readily  by  introducing  values  of  €„  or  C, 
from  tbe  table  on  pi^  516.  The  constants  are  dependent  upon  the  values 
d  p,f,a  and  n  ajid  therefore  vary  with  the  reinforcement  of  the  beam. 

The  wolfing  strength  of  tbe  steel  in  compression  cannot  be  reached  with- 
out exceeding  tbe  compressive  strei^tb  of  tbe  concrete  in  which  it  is  im- 
bedded,but,if  its  value  b  dedred,  it  may  be  determined  from  tbe  formula 
(39)1  P^E^  7S9>  which,  with  the  substitutioQ  of  C/  foi  the  square  brackets, 
becomcfl 

The  value  of  C,'  is  obtained  direct^  from  tbe  table  on  pi^  516.    The  use 
of  the  formulas  is  illustrated  in  Example  6,  page  470. 

DEuaH  or  A  ooNTnrnons  beam  at  the  suftorts 

The  formulas  and  table  just  given  for  a  beam  with  steel  in  top  and  bottom 
arc  of  the  greatest  value  in  designing  the  ends  of  a  continuous  bea 

A  number  of  concrete  buildings  have  been  built  in  the  past  with  beams 
having  insufficient  steel  through  the  top  of  the  supports  to  take  tbe  pull  and 
insuffidentconcrete  at  the  bottom  of  theendsof  the  beam  to  take  the  compres- 
sion, and  when  these  have  been  loaded  as  designed,  cracks,  and  in  many  cases 
serious  ones,  have  occurred  at  the  supports.  Just  as  much  care,  therefore, 
is  necessary  in  designing  the  end  of  a  reinforced  beam  as  the  middle. 

The  tendency  to  overstrcss  the  supports  is  due  to  the  T-beam  design. 
Id  tbe  middle  of  the  T-beam  the  slab  takes  the  compression,  but  at  the 
support,  the  compression  being  In  the  bottom  of  the  beam  because  of  the 
negative  bending  moment,  there  is  only  the  web  of  the  beam  to  resist  it. 

In  deugning,  a  slightly  higher  compresdon  may  be  allowed  in  the  con- 
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Crete  at  the  end  than  at  the  middle  of  the  beam,  vsiag  750  pounds  per 
square  inch  for  3  000  pounds  concrete  instead  of  650,  (see  page  538) 
because  the  negative  moment  decreases  so  rapidly  that  only  a  short  section 
is  under  maximum  stress.  Besides  this,  the  steel  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
beam  (if  suffidently  bonded  to  the  concrete)  may  be  reckoned  in  compies- 
sioQ  by  the  formulas  just  ^ren.  If  this  is  not  sufiSdent  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ments, the  lower  siMace  of  the  beam  near  the  support  may  be  dropped  so 
as  to  form  a  flat  haunch. 

By  bending  up  half  of  the  horizontal  steel  in  the  beams  on  each  side  of 
the  support,  and  canyii^  it  across  over  the  support,  lapping  far  enough  to 
attain  its  full  strength  in  bond,  the  tendon  in  the  top  id  the  support  will  be 
provided  for,  since  this  gives  the  same  tension  steel  as  in  the  center  of  the 
beam.  If  desred.the  stress,/,,  in  the  steel  may  be  figured  from  formula 
(ao)  above. 

Att.iough  bond  tests  with  hooked  bars  (p.  467)  indicate  that  a  right  angle 
5  diameters  in  length  or  a  semi-circular  bend  of  similar  length,  properly 
imbedded,  will  develop  the  elastic  limit  of  the  steel  before  giving  way,  it 
is  the  safest  plan  in  ordinary  construction  to  rely  upon  a  straight  lap  of  the 
required  length  (see  p.  464)'  However,  where  this  is  impossible,  as  at  the 
wail  line  in  a  building,  or  in  a  retaining  wall,  the  effectiveness  of  the  hook 
permits  thorough  bonding  of  the  members  together. 

Since  the  bending  moment  is  a  maximum  at  or  near  the  center  of  the 
support,  the  moment  at  the  edge  of  the  support  is  sUghtly  less  and  it  is, 
therefore,  frequently  worth  while  to  recompute  it  or  estiroate  it  by  curves 
on  page  436. 

If  the  allowable  compression  in  the  concrete  at  the  bottom  of  the  member 
exceeds  that  allowed  by  formula  (18),  page  438,  the  steel  in  the  bottom  of  the 
beam  or  else  the  concrete  or  both  must  be  increased  in  area.  The  simplest 
plan  in  most  cases  is  to  make  the  beam  deeper  next  to  the  support  by  form- 
ing a  flat  haunch.  When  this  is  not  permissible]  extra  horizontal  steel  may 
be  inserted  instead.  While  the  forms  for  this  haunch  are  somewhat  trouble- 
some to  construct,  their  cost  for  beams  and  girders  of  usual  size  should 
not  exceed  35^  to  50^  each. 

The  amount  of  increased  depth  required  may  be  obtained  by  trial  from 
formula  (18)  above,  assuming  a  newdepth,  and  then  with  the  aid  of  the  table 
on  page  516,  determining  whether  the  conditions  are  as  specified.  This  is 
illustrated  in  the  example  on  page  472. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  tbe  computation  need  be  made  only  at  one 
point,  that  is,  next  to  the  support,  since  tbe  pcunt  to  end  the  slope  can  be 
readily  figured  from  the  following  formula: 
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For  a  unjfonnly  loaded  beam,  let 
M^   —  negative  bending  moment  next  to  the  support. 
M,   ^  moment  of  re^tance  of  tbe  inverted  T-beam  without  the  haunch, 

governed  by  the  concrete. 
X       »  length  of  haunch. 
/        B  span  of  beam. 

Then 

t= — (apprMimately)*  I") 

5        ^i 

An  illustration  of  the  use  of  this  fonnula  is  given  in  Example  6,  page  47a. 


XITIOT  OF  7ASTIN0  MOUNT  OF  IHESTU  ITPON  THl 
BINDDra  MOHEKT 

However  tbe  bending  moment  may  be  computed,  if  the  beam  is  built 
continuously  with  the  nezt  bay,  pull  or  tension  is  bound  to  occur  over  the 
support  with  compression  at  the  bottom  of  the  beam.  The  assumptioD  is 
sometimes  made  that  if  the  middle  of  the  beam  is  designed  as  freely  sup- 
ported, that  ia,  on  a  basis  of  — ,  tbe  supports  will  be  relieved  and  a  read- 
justment will  take  place.  This  is  only  partially  true,  and  usually  should 
not  be  counted  upon  in  de^gn. 

The  assumption  of  reduced  bending  moment  at  the  support  is  based  on 
the  smaller  moment  of  inertia  at  the  support,  but  a  thorough  study  by  the 
authors  of  different  conditions  shows  that  a  ve^  large  difference  in  the 
moment  of  inertia,  as  great  a  diflerence  as  it  is  possible  to  have  in  any  ordi- 
nary floor  design,  causes  a  reduction  in  bending  moment  of  less  than  10% 
and  under  most  conditions  the  reduction  is  even  much  less  than  this.  Con- 
sequently a  beam  at  the  support  should  be  designed,  as  suggested  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  for  the  full  negative  bending  moment  as  required  by 


*  Thii  foimuli  »  bued  upon  ibe  fact  that  tbe  point  of  lanmoDient  u  il  approiimalclj  {  of  tbe 
ipui,  ud  From  ^  cutvc*  of  bendiog  moraent  od  p.  4](>,  it  ii  evident  dut  tbe  vuiition  in  the 
moment  betweeo  tbe  tuppoit  and  tbe  }  point  ii  vaj  neaily  a  ilriitht  Hne.  Hence  the  difference 
between  tbe  bending  moment  and  cbe  moment  of  renwancc  ia  in  approiimaldj  ibe  aame  ratio  to 
tbe  bcndinf  momenl  a>  ii  tbe  ratto  of  the  diitance  from  tbe  point  where  the  haunch  ii  needed  to 
die  point  of  lero  bending  moment  When  tbe  point  of  lero  moDwnliiiiotapproiimatelf  at  \  apan 
tbe  fnctiai  nu;  be  aimed  aceardin|lr> 
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SPAN  OP  A  OOHTIHirOUS  BKAH  OB  SLAB 

It  is  customary  to  consider  the  span  of  a  continuous  beam  or  slab  as  the 
distance  between  the  centers  of  its  supports.  In  general  this  is  the  simplest 
plan  to  follow  and  one  which  is  always  on  tbe  side  of  safety.  If  the  support 
is  exceptionally  wide,  as  when  a  slab  runs  into  a  wide  beam,  or  a  beam  or 
girder  into  a  large  column,*  an  arbitrary  length  of  span  may  be  taken,  if 
desired,  as  the  net  span  between  supports  plus  tbe  total  depth  of  the  member 
which  is  being  designed.  The  maximum  negative  bending  moment  may 
be  considered  then  either  at  the  center  of  the  support  or,  if  the  width  of  the 
support  is  greater  than  the  depth  of  the  member,  at  a  point  within  the  sup- 
port equal  to  half  the  depth  of  the  member. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SLAB  LOAD  TO  THl  SUPPOBTIHQ  BIAM8 

If  slabs  are  reinioFced  in  both  directions,  the  loads  carried  to  the  beams 
supporting  them  will  not  be  uniformly  distributed  over  the  length  of  the 
beam,  but  may  be  assumed  to  vary  in  accordance  with  the  ordinates  of  a 
triangle. 

Assuming  that  the  slab  transmits  a  load  to  Its  nearer  support,  we  have 
the  following  fonnulas  for  determining  tbe  moment  to  use  in  computit^ 
the  long  and  the  short  supporting  beams. 

Let 
/{       ■=  the  longer  span  of  a  rectangular  slab  in  feet 
/,      =  the  shorter  span  of  the  slab  in  feet. 
■u!      =  load  per  linear  foot  of  beam  if  the  slab  is  considered  as  supported 

by  longer  beams  only. 
Ml    k:  bending  moment  in  foot  pounds  of  longer  beam. 
M,    =  bending  moment  in  f<  ot  pounds  of  shorter  beam. 
Then  the  moments  of  the  two  beams,  assuming  them  as  freely  supported, 
are  found  by  the  application  of  simple  mechanics,  to  be 


^i  =  ^«^i'.(  '  - '  7  )    ^^^^        ^**  ^*  "  \\  ^^'J  ~ 


("4) 


For  continuous  or  fixed  beams  the  fraction  ^  may  be  chai^ied  to  its  proper 

ratio. 

Formula  (24)  does  'not  apply  to  girders  supporting  one  or  more  beams. 

This  case  b  treated  under  the  heading  which  follows. 

[«  changed  it  m>i>d  u  it  eaten  the  nip- 
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ExampU  2:     What  will  be  the  bending  moments  in  the  two  continuous 


a  load  both  ways  ? 
Using  V:  v^  foi'  the  oontinuoua  beams  instead  of  i  iff  and 


Moment  in  longer  b«m,  Ul  -•  -- 

1  terms  of  the  longer  span,  and 

Moiueiit  is  (honcT  bum,  Mt  • 
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When  one  or  more  beams  run  into  a  girder,  the  load  upon  the  girder  con- 
sists of  tbe  concentrated  live  and  dead  loads  from  the  beams  acting  at  their 
points  of  intersection  with  the  ^rder,  the  uniformly  distributed  w^ht  of 
the  girder  itself,  and  the  unsymmetricalty  distributed  weight  of  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  floor  slab,  with  its  live  load,  which  beats  directly  upon  (be  giider_ 


Fio.  134.    Distribution  of  Beam  and  Slab  Loads  to  Girder.  (5iw  p.  433.) 


To  avcud  the  computation  of  several  moments,  a  series  of  studies  have 
been  made  by  the  authors  for  different  conditions,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  the  maximum  bendingTmoment  of  a  girder  may  be  obtained  without 
appreciable  error  by  considering,  as  a  uniformly  distributed  load,the  weight 
of  the  girder  plus  the  weight  of  slab  and  its  live  toad,  for  an  area  whose 
length  is  the  length  of  the  girder  and  whose  width  is  the  average  length  of 
the  beams  running  from  each  side  into  the  girder.  The  sum  of  these  loads 
divided  by  the  length  of  the  girder  pves  a  uniformly  distributed  load  for 
which  the  ordinary  formula  may  be  used. 

'Thus  in  fig.  134,  instead  of  computing  the  moment  on  the  girder  as  the 
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sum  d  the  moments  produced  by  loads  of  the  triangles,  a  b  c,  plus  the  con- 
centrated loads  from  the  beams  at  c,  the  entire  load  d  d  d  d  may  be 
conMdered  as  uniformly  distributed  over  the  girder  in  the  length  a  a. 

Wth  only  one  condition  is  there  an  appreciable  variation  from  the  exact 
maximum  mometit,and  this  is  a  case  where  two  beams  run  into  a  girder  at 
the  one-third  points.  Here  the  maximum  moment  obtained  by  the  uniformly 
distributed  method  gives  slightly  too  conservative  results,  and  may  be 
reduced  by  10%. 

Moments  in  a  girder  other  than  the  maximum  must  be  computed  for 
individual  conditions. 

BSVDXNO  MOaOHTS  AND  SHIAIM 

Bending  moments  and  shearing  forces  have  to  be  computed  so  frequently 
in  reinforced  concrete  dedgn  that  the  more  common  rules  and  formulas 
are  given  here,  and  besides  this  elemental  matter  diagrams  are  presented 
for  estimating  the  moments  and  shears  in  various  kinds  of  loading,  and 
recommendations  are  made  for  the  computation  of  bending  moments  in 
design.    Shear  and  diagonal  tension  in  beams  are  taken  up  at  length. 

Rnle  to  Find  E«HtionB  at  Sapports.    The  reaction  at  a  support  must  be 
found  in  order  to  determine  the  bending  moment.    The  sum  of  the  upward 
forces,  which  in  ordinary  beams  are  the  reactions  at  the  supports,  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  all  the  downward  vertical  forces  or  loads.     In  a  simple  beam 
supported  or  fixed  at  the  two  ends,  the  reaction  at  either  end  is  found  by 
taking  moments  of  all  forces  about  the  other  support  and  solving  for  the 
reaction  deared. 
Expressed  as  a  formula,  if 
R    =^  desired  reaction. 
P    =  any  vertical  load. 
/      =  span. 

X     =  distance  of  load  from  the  support  at  which  the  reaction  is  demred. 
2    =  sum,  using  —  for  downward  and  +  for  upward  forces,  then 


<  8)   +    (35°  X  4)   +  (■< 
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Tbe  determmadon  of  reactions  and  momeots  of  continuous  beams  is 
referred  to  on  page  439. 


Kale  to  Find  Bending  Moment  at  Any  Point  In  «  Beam.  Consider  either 
side  of  the  vertical  section  passing  through  the  point  and  disregard  the  other 
side.  Multiply  each  load  and  reaction  by  its  average  distance  from  the 
section  and  add  the  products,  taking  loads  acting  downward  as  negative 
and  those  acting  upward  as  positive. 

This  sum  is  the  bending  moment  at  the  section. 

Moments  in  English  measure  are  usually  taken  in  inch  pounds.  Hence, 
the  distance  must  be  in  inches  and  the  weights  in  pounds. 

ExampU  41  In  Fig.  135,  what  is  the  bending  moment  in  inch  pounds  &t  th* 
middle  of  the  span? 

SfAvUon:  M  -R.iex  ia)-P,  (aX  i»)-(iooX6)  X  3  X  la  -34  8ooinch 
pounds. 

Role  to  Find  Shear  at  any  Point  In  Beam.  Consider  either  side  of  the 
section  passing  through  the  points  and  disregard  the  other  side.  Add  the 
loads  and  reactions,  taking  tbe  loads  acting  downward  as  negative  and 
those  acting  upward,  such  as  a  reaction,  as  [>ositive.  The  sum  is  the  shear 
at  the  section. 


SoltitioH:  R,  —  850  pounds  at  left  support  and  at  the  center  the  shear  is 
Ri—  P, — {100  X  6)  —  so  pounds, 

Table  of  Oonunon  Bending  Moments  and  Shearing  Forces.  The  fol- 
lowing table  for  convenient  reference  gives  values  of  the  shearing  forces  and 
bending  moments  for  common  cases.  The  values  for  external  forces  are 
independent  of  the  structure  of  the  beam. 
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Btnding  MomtiUs  and  Sluarifig  Forces.' 
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T«ble  of  Moments  of  In«rtU.  The  table  on  page  43S  gives  the  moment 
of  inertia  for  beams  of  a  few  sections  which  might  be  used  in  concrete  con- 
struction. The  reinfoicement,  if  any,  maybe  conddered  as  replaced  by  aa 
area  of  concrete  which  is  the  area  of  the  steel  times  the  ratio  of  elasticity, 
n,  and  is  located  at  the  same  distance  from  the  ncutial  axis. 


BHIAB   AST}  BEKDIira   MOHEITT   DUORAHS 

The  diagrams  in  Kgs.  136  and  137,  pages  436  and  437,  give  bending 
moments  and  shears  for  beams  continuous  over  four  spans.  In  (iiagram 
136,  various  distributions  of  uniform  loading  are  given;  in  the  first  place, at 
the  top  of  the  page,  with  all  the  spans  loaded  and  ends  fixed ;  next,  all  spans 
loaded  and  the  ends  supported;  and  below  these  curves,  different  spans 
loaded  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  maximum  and  minimum  bending 
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9 


136. — Bending  Momenta  and  Shears  for  Continuous  Beams,  Distributed  Loads. 
[Sm  p.  435.) 
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momeats  and  shears.  The  cases  chosen  are  sufficiently  representative  to 
be  used  without  appreciable  error  as  maximum  and  minimum  values  for 
beams  of  any  number  of  spans  and  any  distribution  of  uniform  loading. 

As  stated  with  the  diagrams,  the  curves  are  all  drawn  to  scale  on  cross- 
section  ruling  so  that  proportionate  values  may  be  read.  The  loads  are 
given  in  terms  of  w,  the  load  per  umt  of  length.  The  horizontal  scale  has 
twelve  divisions  per  span,  so  that  the  moments  and  shears  can  be  readily 


Pio.  137. — Bending  Moments  and  Shears  for  Continuous  Beams,  Concentrated  Loads. 
(Sw  p.  437-) 

estimated  at  },  J,  and  i  points.  The  values  which  are  printed  for  the  bend- 
ing moments  are  in  common  fractions  for  convenience  of  comparison, 
although  in  order  to  scale  them  they  must  be  changed  from  the  common 
fraction  to  a  dedmal.  Each  vertical  division  for  the  bending  moment 
scale  represents  o.o'i  and  for  the  shear  scale  represents  0.1.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  the  bending  moment  and  shear  can  be  scaled  at  any  part  of  the 
span. 
Concentrated  loads  are  treated  in  Fig.  137,  the  loads  being  located  at  the 


438 
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ilonunls  of  Inertia.     (.See  p.   435.) 
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quarter  points,  middle  points,  and  third  points  respectively.  This  diagram 
is  of  spedal  use  in  studying  girders  supporting  cross  beams.  The  stresses 
are  computed  for  a  beam  of  four  spans  and  as  the  curves  are  symmetrical 
at  each  end,  the  diagram  is  broken  in  two,  one-half  being  shown  with  fixed 
end  and  the  other  half  with  end  supported.  The  results  with  a  larger  num- 
ber of  spans  will  not  be  appreciably  different. 

The  vertical  scale  for  concentrated  loading  is  0.05  per  division  for  bend- 
ing moments  and  o.a  per  division  for  shears. 

The  concentrated  loads  are  g^ven  in  terms  of  W,  the  load  which  is  con- 
centrated at  each  point. 

The  continuous  beam  is  statically  indeterminate,  so  that  the  moments 
and  reactions  have  to  be  found  by  the  theory  of  flexure,  using  the  form- 
ula of  three  moments  first  evolved  by  Clayperon.* 

In  applying  this  to  the  various  cases,  the  assumption  is  made  that  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  beam  is  constant  throughout  its  length.  While 
ihis  is  not  strictly  true,  extensive  studies  of  various  cases  in  reinforced  con- 
crete show  that  a  large  change  in  the  moment  of  inertia  makes  a  very  small 
change  in  the  bending  moment,  so  that  the  relations  are  substantially 
correct  until  a  member  enters  a  much  laiger  member. 

BENDIHO  M0MKNT8  TO  USE  IN  DESXON  OF  BEXHFOItOED  BEAMS 

An  examination  of  the  curves  in  the  diagram  of  bending  moments  for 
different  loads,  Fig.  136,  page  436,  indicates  that  in  concrete  beams  built 
continuously  it  is  safe  to  use  for  the  positive  bending  moment  in  the  center 
of  the  beam,  except  for  the  end  spans,  and  also  for  the  negadve  bending 
moment  at  the  ends  of  the  beams, 

wP 
M  = 

12 

and  for  end  spans,  for  the  center  and   also  for  the   adjoining  support 

wP 

M  -  — 
10 

the  customary  American  and  English  units  being  adopted, viz: 
M  =  bending  moment  in  inch  pounds. 
V)    <=  load  uniformly  distributed  in  pounds  per  Inch  of  length. 
/    B  length  of  beam  in  inches. 

*See  Luua't  "Applied  McduDJc**" 
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In  case  the  load  is  In  pounds  per  foot  d  lei^h  and  /  b  in  feet,  the  monwnt 
in  inch  pounds  to  satisfy  the  former  equation  is  simply  the  product  of  the 
load  per  foot  times  the  square  of  the  length  in  feet. 

The  value  of    -  for  the  bending  moment  has  been  widely  adopted  in 

Continental  Europe,  is  being  used  in  general  practice  in  Germany,  and  is 
recommended  in  the  1909  recommendations  of  the  American  Joint  Com- 
mittee and  in  the  1907  French  rules.  However,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, when  deigning  by  this  formula,  that  the  beam  be  really  con- 
tinuous both  in  design  and  construction;  that  the  stresses  due  to  negative 
bending  moment  at  the  support  be  provided  for;  that  the  steel  be  accurately 
located;  and  that,  to  obtain  the  best  workmanship,  the  concrete  be  laid  by  a 
responsible  builder  and  superintended  by  a  man  experienced  in  concrete 
construction. 

An  examination  of  the  diagrams  referred  to  will  show  that  under  these 
conditions  the  value  is  conservative,  since   a   uniformly  distributed   load 

except  in  the  end  spans  does  not  exceed  —  and  the  worst  panel  loading 

shown  for  the  middle  of  a  span  g^ves 

Many  of  the  building  laws  in  the  United  folates,  to  provide  for  the  possi- 
bility of  poor  construction  or  unforeseen  conditions,  give  the  more  conserva- 
tive figure, 

^  ,  ^-^ 

if  »  (26) 


and  for  this  reason  and  also  because  other  assumptions  may  be  made  by 
multiplying  by  a  decimal,  this  value  is  used  in  many  of  the  tables  in  this 
book,  and  in  fact  it  b  advised  for  constructors  who  are  not  thoroughly 
familiar  with  reinforced  concrete. 

-  Thesamedi^ram,  Pig.  136,  shows  that  the  negative  bendingmoments  are 
usually  greater  than  the  moments  at  the  middle  of  spans.  However,  partial 
Soor  loading  greatly  reduces  the  negative  moment,  and  as  a  live  load  b 
scarcely  ever  uniform  over  two  full  panels,  it  is  considered  safe  to  use  the 
same  value  for  negative  moment  as  b  used  for  the  positive  moment  in  the 
center  of  the  beam,  that  b 

At  the  end  support,  the  beam,  if  it  runs  into  a  column  or  heavy  wall  girder. 
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may  be  practically  "fixed"  and  thus  require  top  reinforcement  for  the 

negative  moment,  —  — ,  and  the  rods  runmsi;  into  the  support  must  be 

bent  or  otherwise  anchored.  Sometimes,  if  the  slab  has  cross  reinforcement 
running  into  the  wall  girder,  it  may  be  assumed  to  assist  in  connecting  the 
beam  and  girder. 

Some  designers,  in  making  more  exact  computations,  separate  the  dead 
and  live  load,  considering  the  dead  load  extended  over  all  panels  and  find- 
ing the  most  unfavorable  position  for  the  live  load.  Unless  the  live  load  is 
a  very  exact  quantity  this  is  needless  refinement. 

Bending  Homents  for  Independvnt  Ooactntnted  Lotds.  If  the  princi- 
pal live  loads  on  a  beam  are  concentrated,  as  they  often  are  upon  a  girder 
bridge,  the  moments  and  shears  at  all  points  must  be  specially  computed. 
For  occasional  concentrated  loads  in  connection  with  uniform  five  and  dead 
toads,  and  for  loads  produced  by  beams  running  into  girders,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  maximum  moment  under  the  load  be  computed  as  if  the  beam  or 
^rder  was  supported,  and  this  be  reduced  by  the  same  ratio  used  in  the 
distributed  loading.  Thus,  since  the  maximum  moment  for  a  concentrated 
load  at  the  middle  of  a  supported  beam  is  \  Wl,  if  -fiioP  is  used  in  distributed 
loading  instead  of  the  \^  required  forasupported  \ita.m,^toi\Wl,or\Wl, 
may  l>e  used  for  concentrated  center  loads.  The  negadve  bending  moment 
with  concentrated  loading  usually  may  be  taken  the  same  as  the  maximum 
positive  moment  due  to  concentrated  loading,  reduced  as  indicated,  except 
that  with  loads  at  J  or  J  points,  this  gives  for  the  support  next  to  the  end  a 
negative  moment  which  is  slightly  low  (see  diagram,  fig.  136,  page  436), 
and  in  some  cases  it  should  be  separately  figured  or  else  esdmated  from 
this  diagram. 

aHEARINa  rOROES  IS  A  BEAM  OR  SLAB 

The  bending  of  a  beam  produces  3  tendency  of  the  particles  to  slide  upon 
each  other  or  shear.    It  is  therefore  necessary  to  study 

(i)  Vertical  shear. 

(3)  Horizontal  shear. 

(3)  Diagonal  tension. 
Most  important  of  all  is  the  resultant  of  the  shearing  forces  with  the  tension 
which  produces  the  pull  in  a  diagonal  direction  termed  diagonal  tendon. 

Teitic*!  Shear  in  a  Beam.  Concrete  is  strong  in  direct  shear  (see  p.  383) 
and  capable  of  standing  a  working  shearing  stress  of  at  least  200  pound'' 
per  square  inch,  so  that  a  concrete  girder  or  beam  or  slab,  unless  perhaps 
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of  hollow  or  tapered  construction,  always  has  sufficient  area  of  section  to 
withstand  this  direct  shear.  However,  since  the  direct  shear  is  a  measure 
of  the  diagonal  tension  (see  p.  446],  which  is  exces^ve  when  the  direct  shear 
is  comparatively  low,  it  must  always  be  computed  in  a  beam  or  girder  for 
use  in  the  computation  of  diagonal  stresses,  as  described  on  page  447. 

The  vertical  shear  is  a  maximum  at  the  support,  where  it  is  equal  to  the 
reaction.  Maximum  shears  for  various  loads  are  given  in  the  diagram  (Fig. 
136,  page  436),  in  terms  of  the  loads.  While  with  uniform  or  symmetrical 
loadii^  the  reaction,  and  therefore  the  maximum  vertical  shear,  is  one-half 
the  total  load  upon  the  beam,  it  will  be  noticed  from  the  diagram  that  where 
the  end  beams  in  a  series  of  continuous  beams  are  supported,  which  is  veiy 
nearly  the  case  when  a  beam  runs  into  a  light  wall  girder,  the  shear  at  the 
first  support  away  from  the  end  may  be  35  per  cent  greater  than  normal, 
and  should  be  specially  provided  for  in  cases  like  a  warehouse  where  the 
full  live  load  is  liable  to  be  constantly  maintained.  A  further  study  of  the 
iwo  distrains  (Figs.  136  and  137,  pp.  436  and  437)  will  illustrate  the  cases 
where  allowances  should  be  made. 
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Fig.  1,(8. — Section  of  a  T-Beam,     (Set  p.  442.) 

Id  case  the  concrete  in  a  beam  or  slab  has  cracked  vertically  next  to  the 
support  because  of  accident  or  poor  design,  the  bearing  value  of  the  hori- 
zontal rods  may  have  to  be  estimated. 

Longltadinal  Vertical  Shear  in  nangs  of  T-B«am.  Vertical  shear  in 
a  longitudinal  direcdon  is  present  in  the  wings  of  a  T-beam  due  to  the 
load  upon  a  beam  being  maximum  next  to  the  flange,  as  shown  by  lies  BA 
in  Fig.  138. 

The  area  of  concrete  in  a  solid  horizontal  floor  slab  is  generally  suf6cient 
to  take  care  of  this  shear,  but  the  following  method  may  be  used  for  comput- 
ing it  if  desired: 

Let 
v^   "  unit  horizontal  shear  at  AA. 
V,    =  unit  vertical  shear  at  BA 
b'    =  breadth  of  stem. 
b     =  breadth  of  flange. 
t     =  thickness  of  flange. 
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The  shear  along  the  two  planes  BA  may  be  considered  as  caused  by  the 
external  forces  acting  not  on  the  whole  breadth,  but  only  on  the  projectii^ 
flanges  of  the  T-beam  BC. 

Then  it  is  readily  shown*  that 

'  3  th  ' 

Although  this  vertical  shear  through  the  flanges  is  readily  home  by  the 
concrete,it  is  advisable,asstated  on  page  423,  to  place  horizontal  rodsacross 
the  top  of  the  beam,  even  if  the  bearing  rods  in  the  slab  run  parallel  to  the 
beam,  in  order  to  resist  unequal  bending  moment  which  is  liable  to  occur 
and  to  assure  T-beam  action. 

Fillets  at  the  angles  between  the  flange  and  the  beam,  that  is,  between  the 
slab  and  the  beam,  are  not  theoredcally  necessary,  but  they  may  be  used 
fur  appi;ar3nce  sake  and  as  an  additional  security  in  a  deep  beam  with 
relatively  shallow  flanges  or  slabs.  Small  fillets  are  also  advisable  to  aid  in 
the  removal  of  forms. 

Horiiontal  Shear.  The  concrete  in  a  solid  rectangular  beam  or  in  a 
T-beam  is  nearly  always  sufficient  to  sustain  the  direct  horizontal  shear 
which  at  any  part  is  equal  to  the  direct  verdcal  shear.  In  a  skeleton  beam 
the  horizontal  shear  may  be  excessive,  but  the  reinforcement  for  diagonal 
tension  will  also  take  care  of  this,  so  that  the  direct  horizontal  shear  as  sucb 
need  never  be  considered.  Formeriy,  before  tests  of  direct  shear  proved  the 
high  strength  of  concrete  in  shear,  horizontal  shearing  stress  was  determined 
when  designing  a  beam  and  the  vertical  stirrups  or  bent-up  rods  were  spaced  ■ 
to  act  in  shear,  using  a  value  of  10  000  pounds  per  square  inch  in  the  steel 
to  resist  it.  More  recent  tests  have  proved  the  stirrups  and  bent  up  rods 
to  be  in  tension  instead  of  shear. 

Diagonal  Tension.  Not  only  does  the  high  strength  of  concrete  in  direct 
shear  indicate  that  cracks  which  form  in  the  web  of  a  beam  are  not  caused 
by  this,  but  tests  of  beams  themselves  show  that  such  cracks  are  diagonal 
and  in  the  direction  which  would  be  expected  from  the  theory  of  diagonal 
tension.  A  typical  crack  due  to  diagonal  tension  is  shown  in  Fig.  139,  page 
444. 

Such  cracks  as  these  can  be  due  only  to  a  combinadon  of  the  shearing 
stress  with  the  horizontal  tensile  stress,  whose  resultant  forms  diagonal 

*  The  above  principle  mi^  be  eipreued  br  the  equidon  v«  il  —  ViV  —,  vhich  tulved  for  v« 
wiQ  give  loimuli  (iS). 
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tension.  It  is  this  diagonal  tension  wbtch  must  be  sustuned  in  a  reinforced 
concrete  beam  by  the  area  of  concrete  or  by  bent  up  rods  and  stirrups,  as 
indicated  in  paragraphs  which  follow. 

Tests  by  Prof.  Talbot*  and  Prof.  Witheyf  indicate  that  for  1:2:4 
concrete  the  first  diagonal  crack  in  a  beam  without  stirrups  or  inclined  rein- 
forcement is  apt  to  occur  when  the  maximum  shear  is  from  100  to  300 
pounds  per  square  inch.  Since  future  by  diagonal  tension  is  sudden,  it  is 
advisable  to  provide  a  high  factor  of  safety.    In  a  beam  with  diagonal 


Fig.  139. — Beam  under  Load  at  University  of  Illinois  Cracked  by 
Diagonal  Tension.     (Sm  p.  443-) 


tension  reinforcement,  the  first  diagonal  crack  occurs  at  a  period  but  slightly 
later  than  in  a  beam  with  horizontal  rods  alone,  but  in  this  case  it  is  very 
small  and  not  dangerous  if  the  steel  is  designed  to  take  the  stress.  However, 
it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  always  a  sufficient  area  of  concrete,  even 
when  reinforced,  to  prevent  the  diagonal  tension  from  exceeding  the  crack- 
ing point  in  the  concrete. 
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BBXHTOROSMlirr  TO  PRITINT  DIAGONAL  CBAOKB  XH  BSAMfl 

The  failure  oi  a  beam  from  diagonal  tendon  is  more  sudden  than  from 
ordinary  tension  or  compression,  and  therefore  must  be  guarded  against 
even  more  carefully.     Formerly  when  beams  were  designed  with  full  rect- 


Fic.  141.— Beam  with  Break  nearEnd.iilustratinft  Action  of  Vertical  Stirrup, 
(See  p.  446.) 


Fig.  >42. — Beam  with  Break  r 


»r  End,  illustrating  Action  of  Inclined  Rod, 
(Sm  f.  446.) 

ai^lar  secdon  the  concrete  often  had  sufficient  area  to  resist  the  diagonal 
tensoo  without  assistance  from  the  reinforcement.  With  the  advent  of 
the  T-section  and  the  consequent  reduction  in  the  width  of  the  stem,  it 
nearly  always  becomes  necessary  to  introduce  stirrups  or  inclined  rods  to 
take  the  diagonal  tension. 
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An  elementary  illustration  of  tbe  action  of  the  stirrups  or  incliaed  rods 
isshowninngs.  I40toi43,  page445.  In  Hg.  140  the  uniformly  loaded  beam 
is  cut  through  in  the  middle,  leaving  simply  a  compresdon  block  at  the  top 
and  tension  rod  at  the  bottom.  There  is  pull  in  the  rod  at  the  bottom  but 
no  shear  or  tendency  for  one  side  of  the  section  to  slide  upon  the  other.  In 
Figs.  141  and  14a,  on  the  other  hand,  where  a  section  of  concrete  ABCD  is 
mt  out  nearer  the  end  of  the  beam  (this  being  cut  in  a  diagonal  direction  to 
illustrate  better  the  eSect  of  diagonal  tension)  leaving  a  compression  block 
,45  at  the  top  and  a  rod  CD  at  the  bottom,  the  load  to  the  left  of  the  break 
being  heavier  will  tend  to  drop,  and  this  downward  force  or  shear,  combined 
with  the  pull,  may  be  resisted  either  by  the  vertical  rod  BC,  Fig.  141,  or  in 
Fig.  142  by  the  inclined  rod  EF. 

Oompntation  of  8hau  and  Dia^nal  Tension.  Beams  may  be  designed 
safe  against  diagonal  tension  failure  by  application  of  the  fonnula  for  shear 
given  below,  because  the  shear  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  diagonal 
tension.*  A  working  stress  for  shear  is  therefore  selected  based,  not  upon 
tests  of  direct  shear,  but  upon  tests  where  the  failure  was  by  diagonal  tension. 

Prof.  Talbot  in  the  analyMS  of  shearing  stressesf  in  a  reinforced  concrete 
beam  has  presented  a  formula  for  the  unit  shear  at  any  point  in  a  beam 
which  is  a  very  close  approximation. 
Let 

V  =  total  shear. 

V  =  unit  shear. 

6     =  breadth  of  beam. 
b'    =  breadth  of  web  of  T-beam. 

jd   =  depth  between  center  of  compression  and  center  of  tension  (approxi- 
mately, in  a  T-beam,  distance  between  center  of  slab  and  steel). 


f  •■  boiizcnlal  teunk  unit  nreia  in  eooaue. 
V  —  horiionul  or  vertical  ibcuiag  uoit  too*. 
Then  

The  directian  of  thi*  maximum  diagaoal  (cniiaD,  u  Piof.  Talbot  poiiiti  out,  make*  an  angk  with 
die  hoiiiontil  equal  to  one-lialf  the  ingle  wliOK  co-tangent  ii    -  ~ .     If  then  i<  no  tendon  in  iIk 
rancrete  the  Ian  formula  leducea  to  /    —  d.    The  maximum  diagonal  Icnnon  nuket  an  angle  of 
45  dtgftet  widi  the  horitoDUl  and  it  equal  in  inteaiicjF  to  the  veitical  (hearing  Mieu. 
\  BuQctin  No.  14,  Univerntj  of  lUuuii,  1906,  p.  10, 
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Then 

V  V 

V  ^     -      (39)  or  for  a  T-beam,  ^  =  — -     {30) 

bjd  h'jd 

That  is,  at  any  section  of  a  beam,  the  unit  shear,  either  vertical  or  hoiizoatal, 
is  the  total  shear  at  the  section  produced  by  the  loads  divided  by  the  product 
of  the  breadth  times  the  moment  arm. 

The  Joint  Committee  recommend  that  beams  be  reinforced  against 
diagonal  tension  when  the  shear  exceeds  a  limit  of  2  per  cent  of  the  com- 
pressive strength  at  28  days  or  40  pounds  for  sooo  pounds  concrete.  The 
laws  governing  the  internal  stresses  in  a  beam  with  a  reinforced  web  are 
not  yet  clearly  defined,  but  it  is  established  that  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  reinforcement  by  bent-up  bars  appreciably  increases  the  strength 
of  the  beam  and,  therefore,  where  a  pan  of  the  horizontal  reinforcement  is 
bent  up  in  a  scientific  manner  and  arranged  with  due  respect  to  the  shear- 
ing stresses,  a  value  of  3  per  cent  of  the  strength  at  28  days,  or,  for  2  000 
pounds  concrete,  60"  pounds  per  square  inch  may  be  allowed.* 

Since  tests,  however,  show  that  web  reinforcement  can  be  introduced  to 
increase  shearing  resistance  to  a  value  at  least  three  times  as  great  as  when 
the  bars  are  all  horizontal,  for  beams  thoroughly  reinforced  for  shear  a 
limiting  valiie  based  on  the  section  of  the  beam  of  6  per  cent  of  the  strength 
at  28  days,  or  120  pounds  for  2  ooo  pounds  concrete,  may  be  used. 

In  calculating  web  reinforcement,  when  the  total  shear  is  limited  as  above, 
the  concrete  may  be  counted  upon  as  carrying  J  of  the  shearf  that  is,  for 
concrete  having  a  crushing  strength  of  2  000  pounds  at  28  days,  40  pounds 
per  square  inch  may  be  allowed  on  the  concrete  and  the  balance  of  the 
shear  taken  by  the  reinforcement. 

Following  these  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Committee  and  assuming 
that  the  distance  between  centers  of  compression  and  tension,  jd,  is  approxi- 
mately Jd; 

V 

a.  Stirrups  are  required  with  horizontal  bars  only  when  —    is   greater 

lhi.n  i  (40)  =  35. 

b.  Stirrups  are  required  in  rectangular  beams  where  a  part  of  the  hori- 
zontal reinforcement  is  bent  up  and  arranged  with  due  respect  to  the  shear- 

y 
mg  stresses  (but  not  computed  as  taking  di^onal  tension)  when  —  is 

greater  than  52. 

*  Thi)  i*  on  artritni7  asumptioD  bued  on  obtovalioni  of  eipmiucati  by  memben  of  the  Joint 

,  it  might  be  eipccted  (h»t  the  conoeti,  mice  it  ii  uiumed  (o  have  no  tenaile  value, 
:  attuiDed  to  a»i>t  la  canying  diagonal  (cmnoo,  teiti  by  Prof.  Witlwy  at  the  Univenit)' 
(Bulktin,  Vol.  4,  No.  >)  iodicitt  that  the  nile  given  ia  amply  aafe. 
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c.    Since  total  shear  should  not  exceed  i  ao  pounds  per  square  inch,  bd 
V 
should  not  be  less  than  — . 
.   loS 

For  T-beams  the  same  rules  apply  except  that  only  the  web  of  the  beam 
is  effective;  hence,  V  must  be  substituted  for  b. 

Tflrtteal  uiii  IncUned  B«infor»ment.  When  the  allowable  working 
strength  of  the  concrete  in  shear,  as  indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
is  exceeded,  web  reinforcement  must  be  introduced.  This  may  con^st  of 
the  bent-up  portion  of  the  horizontal  bars  or  of  inclined  or  vertical  members 
attached  to  or  looped  about  the  main  reinforcement.     Where  inclined  mem- 


Fig.  143. — 1 1  lustration  of  Shearing  Stresses.      {See  p.  44!^.) 

beiB  are  used,  their  connection  with  the  horizontal  reinforcement  must  be 
such  as  to  insure  against  slipping. 

Let 
A,  =  area  of  section  of  stirrup  or  bnet  bar, 
V    =  total  shear. 
s     =  distance  between  stirrups. 
d     =  depth  from  top  of  beam  to  center  of  steel. 
jd    »  distance  from  center  of  compresdou  to  center  of  tension  in  the  beam 

(approximately  Ji.) 
/,    =  unit  stress  in  steel. 

The  shear,  K,  of  any  section,  i4[^,  F^.  143,  as  determined  by  the  loads 
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(see  p  435.)  is  divided  by  bdj  to  obtain  the  vertical  unit  shear,  v,  as  indi- 
cated in  fonnulas  {29)  and  (30). 

The  bomontal  unit  shear  of  a  section,  A,  A,  is  equal  to  the  vertical  unit 
shear,  v,  at  the  same  section.  Multiplying  this  shear  by  b,  the  breadth  of 
the  beam,  gives  the  shear  per  unit  of  length  of  the  beam.  Consider  now 
the  plane  A  A  ^  B',B.    The  intensity  of  the  horizontal  unit  shear  on  this  plane 


at  B,  B  to—.    Hence  the  total  amount  of  shear  on  this  plane  is  equal  to 

;<» 

V,  +  V,  V 

~ '   X  s,  or  when  V  at  C  is  the  averaiK  shear,  to  —  X  J- 

When  a  stirrup  is  placed  at  C  and  the  distance  between  stirrups  is  s,  the 
diagonal  tension  tributary  to  this  stiirup,  the  measure  of  which  is  the 
horizontal  shear  (see  page  446),  is  equivalent  to  two-thirds  of  the  total 
shear  produced  on  the  plane  AB,  it  being  assumed,  when  the  allowable 
shear  of  the  concrete  is  exceeded,  that  steel  is  provided  to  take  two-thirds 
of  the  total  shear,  leaving  the  concrete  to  take  the  remaining  one-third. 

The  stress  in  a  dngle  vertical  stirrup  may  be  assumed  as  A^„  hence  the 
area  of  vertical  steel  required  in  a  length  of  s  may  be  taken  as 

A,=  l-7-r^  (31) 


The  spacing  of  the  stirrups  is  treated  under  a  separate  heading  which 
follows. 

For  bars  inclined  at  45  degrees,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  stress  in  any 


0.7 
ing  the  steel  to  take  two-thirds  of  the  shear,  is 

For  other  angles  of  inclination,  it  may  be  assumed  as  approximately  correct 
for  the  [H-esent  to  use  the  formula 

sin  a  jV  ,     ^ 

A,~%  —TTi—  C33) 
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The  use  of  these  formulas  is  illustrated  in  the  example  6,  page  473. 

Formerly,  as  already  stated,  sdrrups  were  figured  to  take  direct  shear 
across  the  rod,  but  this  has  been  proved  by  tests  to  be  incorrect. 

Stirmps  la  a  OontinnoaB  Beun.  In  a  cortinuous  beam  in  the  part 
near  the  support  subjected  to  negative  bending  moment,  the  diagonal 
tension  acts  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  the  part  Subjected  to 
positive  bending  moment.  The  maximum  stieis  then  is  in  the  upper 
end  of  the  stirrups,  so  that  they  should  be  mverted  near  the  supports. 
In  any  ca%  the  stirrups  should  be  anchored  in  the  tensile  portion  of  the 
beam  with  their  free  ends  (straight  or  preferably  hooked)  extending  into 
the  compressive  pari  of  the  beam. 

Bpudng:  of  Stirrups.  The  spadng  of  stirrups  must  be  less  than  the 
effective  depth  of  the  beam,  and  a  practical  limit  for  spacing  is  suggested  as 
three-fourths  the  depth  of  the  beam.  Closer  spacing  than  this,  however, 
may  be  required  in  order  to  make  the  rods  small  enough  to  have  sufficient 
bond,  as  given  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Let 
X     =  distance  in  feet  from  left  support  to  point  at  which  required  spacing 

is  desired. 
xi    =  distance  in  feet  from  left  support  to  point  beyond  which  stirrups  are 

unnecessary. 
/      =  span  of  beam  in  feet. 
w    =  uniform  load  in  pounds  per  foot. 

V  =  total  vertical  shear  at  section  x  feet  from  left  support  in  pounds. 

V  =  total  unit  shear  at  section  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

v'    =  allowable  unit  shear  (or  diagonal  tension)  on  concrete  alone. 

A,  =  cross-sectional  area  of  vertical  stirrup  in  square  inches.     (In  a  V- 

stirrup  this  is  the  sum  of  the  area  of  the  two  legs). 
/,    =  allowable  unit  stress  in  stirrups  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 
jd    ~  depth  of  beam  in  inches  from  center  of  compression  to  center  of 

horizontal  reinforcement.     (In  a  T-beam  this  may  be  taken  as 

distance  between  center  of  slab  and  steel;  in  a  rectangular  beam  as 

0.87  of  the  total  depth  to  steel.) 
b     =  breadth  of  beam  in  inches. 
s     =  spacing  of  stirrups  in  inches  at  point  x  feet  from  left  support. 

Then  the  allowable  spacing  of  a  given  size  stirrup  in  a  certain  part  of 
the  beam  assuming  the  total  shear  not  to  exceed  3  times  the  working 
shear  in  the  concrete  is  obtained  by  solving  formula  (31)  for  j. 

-  -r^  (34) 
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This  equadon  becomes  for  a  unifonnly  loaded  beam.* 

w(l  ~ax) 
For  /,  =  i6  ooo  pounds  per  square  inch,  formula  (34)  becomes 
34000  Afjd 


and  formula  (35)  changes  to 

48000  A,  jd 


(ss) 


(37) 


The  above  formulas,  while  applying  strictly  to  supported  beams,  may  be 
used  for  continuous  beams  with  safety. 
Stirrups  should  thus  be  spaced  by  equation  (34)  or  (35)  up  to  a  section 
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The  use  of  these  formulas  is  illustrated  in  the  example  6,  page  473. 

Formerly,  as  already  stated,  stirrups  were  ligured  to  take  direct  shear 
across  the  rod,  but  this  has  been  proved  by  tests  to  be  incorrect. 

StiiTupi  in  ft  Oontiiinowi  Betin.  In  a  continuous  beam  in  the  part 
near  the  support  subjected  to  negative  bending  moment,  the  diagonal 
tension  acts  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  the  part  subjected  to 
po^tlve  bending  moment.  The  maximum  stie>s  then  is  in  the  upper 
end  of  the  sdmips,  so  that  they  should  be  inverted  near  the  supports. 
In  any  case  the  stirrups  should  be  anchored  in  the  tensile  portion  of  the 
beam  with  their  free  ends  (straight  or  preferably  hooked)  extending  into 
the  compressive  part  of  the  beam. 

Spacing  of  Stlimpa.  The  spadng  of  stirrups  must  be  less  than  the 
effective  depth  of  the  beam,  and  a  practical  limit  for  spacing  b  suggested  as 
three-fourths  the  depth  of  the  beam.  Closer  spacing  than  this,  however, 
may  be  required  in  order  to  make  the  rods  small  enough  to  have  sufBcient 
bond,  as  given  in  the  following  paragraphs. 


Note— Formulus  (31)  to  (37)  assume,  aciording  to  the  authors'  sug- 
gestion, that  the  shearing  unil  stress  in  the  l>eam  does  not  exceed  three 
times  the  allowable  shearing  strength  of  concrete.  If,  however,  the  above 
suggestion  is  not  followed,  and  the  shear  does  exceed  three  times  the 
allowable  strength  of  concrete,  the  following  formulas  should  be  used  in 
place  of  (31),  (32)  and  (33): 

(!'-  %''m)s  0.7  (V  -v'b}d)i 

"■-      f.U       '■'""     -•■-        /.id  '^"' 

sinn-       (I'  —  v'  bid)  s 

■'■-       '  f.n        '  '■''" 

In  ))!aa-  of  I34)  and  l.^s),  use 

''./.ill         ,       >  '■!./.)•'  ,       , 

'-  v-:-iid    '■""'       ■'-„.(;^,,i-,^(,;j       <■""' 

:ind  for/.  ^  [fiooojKmnds  jjer  square  inch,  instead  of  (36)  and  (37), 
160DO  .-1,m/  12000  .\,]d 
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This  equation  becomes  for  a  uniformly  loaded  beam.* 
3^,/.!'' 


w(l  —ax) 


(35) 

For  /,  =  16  000  pounds  per  square  inch,  formula  (34)  becomes 
and  formula  (35)  changes  to 

,.'i^A';^  to) 

W  (l  —  2  X) 

The  above  formulas,  while  applying  strictly  to  supported  beams,  may  be 
used  for  continuous  beams  with  safety. 

Stirrups  should  thus  be  spaced  by  equation  (34)  or  (35)  up  to  a  section 
where  the  unit  shear  equals  the  working  shearing  strength  of  concrete,  bear- 
ing in  mind,  however,  that  the  maximum  spacing  should  not  exceed  three- 
fourths  the  depth  of  the  beam.  The  distance  from  the  support  lo  the  point 
where  ni>  stirrups  are  required,  for  uniform  loading  isf 


/      v'bjd 


(38) 


From  formulas  (34}  and  (36)  it  is  evident  that  the  necessary  spacing  of 
Stirrups  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  total  shear  V  at  any  point  and  there- 
fore is  the  smallest  at  the  end  of  the  beam  and  increases  toward  its  middle. 

^any  constructors  advise  the  insertion  of  occasional  stirrups  throughout 
the  entire  length  of  the  beam  even  if  they  are  not  theoretically  necessary. 

For  a  small  beam  where  the  stirrups  are  spaced  uniform!y,forconvenience, 
only  the  mimmum  value  of  s  needs  to  be  figured  by  substituting  for  V  in 
equation  (34)  and  (36)  the  total  shear  at  an  arbitrary  distance  }  d  from 
the  support,  or  in  equation  (35)  and  (37}  substituting  ^  d  for  x. 

*  Bj  nibititutuif  id  equatioa  (34),  V— nuc.  u  ibe  talal  shear  at  aajr  point  in  >  umfannlf 

loatlcd  beam. 

y 

f  Tbe  UDJI  (bear  d  —  rjy  Stimipi  are  uitnecctMrT  at  KCtJoo  when  r  —  i/  or  Ini,  or 
v*  —  j-T^-  For  Cbe  caic  of  unifoim  loid  V  ••  —  —  nw,  Subatjludng  thii  for  V  and  totvii^ 
foe  «„  we  hive  »i  —  :  —  "ZT 
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Onpliic*!  HetlUKi  for  Spftdng  Btnrnps.  In  a  large  and  importaot  beam, 
the  spacing  should  vary  with  the  shear.  The  following  graphical  method 
wiU  be  of  use  in  such  cases: 

o  any  convenient  scale  as  shown  in  Fig.  144. 

Compute  the  values  of  s  at  three  or  four  points  (point  i,  3  and  3  in  the 
figure)  and  lay  them  out  on  the  perpendiculars  erected  at  the  respective 
points  to  the  same  scale  as  the  span.  Draw  a  smooth  curve  located  by  the 
points  on  the  perpendiculars.    From  point  a  on  the  perpendicular  at  the 


44- — Graphical  Method  tor  Spacing  Stirrups.     (S«  p.  45*.) 


the  point  where  the  first  stirrup  will  be  placed,  draw  a  line  at  45  d^rees  to 
intersect  with  the  line  representing  the  span  and  erect  at  the  point  of  inter- 
section, B,  a  perpendicular  to  cut  the  curve  in  point  b.  A  line  drawn  from 
b  at  45  degrees  will  intersect  the  span  in  point  C,  where  the  above  process 
is  repeated.  The  points,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  thus  obtained  are  the  points  in 
which  stirrups  are  required. 

For  imiformly  loaded  beams  it  is  only  necessary  to  compute  the  minimidn 
spadng  of  stirrups,  that  is,  at  the  support.     The  spacing  at  two  other 

p>oints  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  the  spadng  f or  x  «   —  is 

four-thirds  the  minimum  and  for  x  = 

4 

X  '^    ~  the  spacing  is  infinity. 

Types  of  Shoar  Bainforc«mant.  Fig.  145  illustrates  different  types  of 
diagonal  tension  reinforcement,  showing  beams  reinforced  with  stirrups 
alone,  with  bent  bars,  and  with  a  combination  of  bent  bars  andstimips. 
The  method  of  providing  for  the  negative  bending  moment  over  the 
support  is  also  indicated. 
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453 


Fig.  146,  page  455  shows  differeiit  types  of  stirrups. 

IMuMtor  of  Stlimps.  The  diameter  to  select  for  stirrups  is  governed 
by  the  limiting  spacing  of  the  stimips  as  given  in  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
by  the  bond  of  the  stiiiup  prongs,  and  by  convenience  in  selecting  and 
placing  the  reinforcement.  The  effective  length  (A  the  stimip  should  be 
taken  less  than  the  total  length  because  of  the  slight  change  in  the  inten- 
sity of  shear  below  the  neutral  axis  where  a  lower  bond  strength  may  be 
expected. 

Tests  by  Prof.  Talbot  indicate  that  it  is  safe  to  use  up  to  at  least  ^  of 
the  total  length  of  the  stirrup  in  figuring  the  bond. 


Reinforeemeat  of  >B,Ccmtii 


P-  45") 


The  maximum  diameter  of  stirrups  which  can  be  used  by  these  assump- 
tions without  danger  of  slipping  is  determined  by  the  bond  and  can  be 
figured  by  the  formulas  given  below. 

Let 
«     —  diameter  of  stimip  bar. 
A    —  area  oi  stirrup  bar. 
9     —  dicumferenra  of  stimip  bar. 


454 
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d     —  depth  from  surface  of  beam  to  center  of  teimon  steel, 
w     •"  aDowabte  bond  stress  per  unit  of  surface  of  bar. 
C,  and  C(  =  constants  to  use  in  formulas  (39)  to  (41). 
Then  for  vertical  stirrup  with  straight  upper  end.* 

A_         u         A  _ 

—  <o.67rfor-  <  iCji 


(39) 


For  round  or  square  stirrups  -   ■=  J*, 

Hence 

i<C,i 

For  rods  inclined  at  45°  the  above  formulas  change  tof 

*  <  C^d  for  round  or  square  sectbns 

A  _ 
and  —  <  i  C^d  for  other  shapes. 


(41) 
(4») 


The  table  below  ^ves  the  values  (^  C,  and  Cf,  for  different  values  of 
tension  and  bond  when  units  are  inches  and  pounds. 

Values  of  Constants  to  Use  in  Formutas  (39)  to  (43.)      {See  p.  4S4-) 


Alk>«abk  unit  tendon  in  b 


I.h 

1             1 

per 

1600 

iSooo 

16000 

180 

DO  30  000 

«j. 

; 

So 

o.o.d 

0.014 

0.01 

'     O.O.I 

O.OIO 

0.017 

0,0 

S    0,014 

0.014.     0-033      0,02j 

0.025 

"5° 

0.030I  o,oi6 

0.020]     O.OI»     0.041      O.Ojq 

0.031 

0.0 

"\  '■"' 

*f,A<  O.S  i.1.. hence -<  o  (-^      Call  0.67  -  J  C.  »nd  obtun -  -  }  C, ^ 
f  For  rodi  uKlined  it  4;*  nibititute  foe  d  in  tlie  above  equilim  \/  £~  4, 
Hence  J  Cft  -  0.6  ^»  ^  and  j    <  J  tV 
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The  above  formulas  and  table  apply  directly  only  to  straightrods. 

The  bond  stress  between  concrete  and  plain  reinforcing  bars  may  be 
assumed  at  ^  of  the  compressive  strength  at  38  days,  or  80  pounds  for 
2  000  pound  concrete  (see  p.  538),  which  for  the  allowable  tension  in  steel, 
/,  >=■  16  000  pounds  per  square  inch  gives  a  diameter  of  *  ^  o.oia  d.  For 
deformed  bars  the  bond  may  be  increased  to  100  or  150  pounds  per 
square  inch,  varying  with  the  character  of  the  bar.  Using  the  highest 
figure  and  16  000  pounds  per  square  inch  as  the  allowable  tension  in  steel, 
a  beam  20  inches  deep  tocenter  of  steel,  making  no  aUowance  for  the  value 
of  abentend, wouldrequire  stirrups  not  toexceedo.5inch  or  ^-inch  diame- 
ter if  deformed  bars  are  used,  or  ^inch  diameter  plain  stiirups.  De- 
formed bars  are  therefore  useful  for  stirrups  to  permit  larger  diameters, 
although  the  total  quantity  of  stirrup  steel  required  with  a  given  allowable 
tensile  stress  is  not  changed.  h>   '  ^ 


Fig.  146.     Types  of  Stirrups.      (_Se«  p.  453.) 

Recent  tests  (p.  467)  show  that  a  right-angle  bend  of  5  diameters  or  a 
semi-circular  bend  of  similar  length  is  sufficient  to  stress  the  steel  to  its 
elastic  limit  provided  the  hook  is  well  imbedded  in  the  concrete  so  that  it 
cannot  kick  out.  With  an  imbedment  in  concrete  in  all  directions  equal 
to  8  diameters  of  the  bar,  a  hook  of  5  diameters  may  be  assumed  to 
develop  the  elastic  Umitjof  the  steel  and  larger  stirrups  can  be  used  than 
the  table  indicates. 

Ratio  of  Span  to  Depth  in  Bactangnlu  Beam  which  BendoTs  Stimips 
UnnocoEsary.  In  a  T-beam  stirrups  are  almost  always  needed  and  every 
case  must  be  computed  by  rules  already  ^ven.  For  a  beam  which  is  rect- 
angular throughout  its  length  stirrups  are  unnecessary  if  at  the  section  of 
maximum  shear  the  intensity  of  diagonal  tension  does  not  exceed  the  allow- 
able stress  in  the  concrete.  For  a  rectangular  beam  uniformly  loaded 
we  may  deduce  the  following  expresdon  for  the  ratio  of  span  to  depth  which 
will  render  stirrups  unnecessary. 


(«) 
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Let 

/      »  span  of  beam  in  inches. 

d     =  depth  from  surface  of  beam  to  steel  in  inches. 

V     =  maximum  unit  shear  at  end  erf  beam  in  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

C     —  a  constant  from  Table  oo  on  page  ooo. 

a     =  denominator  in  formula  M  —  -. 

Then  it  may  be  shown*  that,  when  M  =  — 

;  -       a 
rf  >  ..74CV 

Adopting  values  of  woffcing  compression  in  concrete  of  650  pounds  per 
square  inch,  workii^  unitTshear  of  40  pounds  per  square  inch,  working 
tension  in  steel  of  16,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  a  ratio  of  etaslidty 

of   15;  for  a  ■=  12  ,  -•-  15.6. 

If  the  rado  of  span'to  depth  (both  in  same  units)  is  therefore  equal  to  or 
a 
less  than  the  value  of       -  as    given  by  this    formula,  no   sdmips    are 

0.77 
needed. 

BOND  or  STEEL  TO  OONORETS  IN  A  BEAM 

The  bonding  of  the  steel  to  the  concrete  is  discussed  on  page  461,  the 
values  being  based  on  the  resistance  to  withdrawal  of  a  steel  rod  imbedded 
in  concrete.  Is  a  reinforced  co&ervte  Iwun  the  bond  of  the  tension  stael 
per  unit  of  length  mnat  not  exceed  its  sate  working  valne.  The  concrete 
surrounding  the  steel  acts  as  a  web  between  its  teu^le  and  compressive  parts, 

*  la  additioii  to  ibovc  noiMion  let,  w  —  load  per  Eneu  inch  of  qiui,  (  —  bmdtb  of  beam 
in  iudm,  M  —  bending  momeat. 

WUb  iinibnn  loiil  the  aheir  it  i  muimuin  (I  ihe  tuppon  uid  ti  equd  xo  ~  Taldng  aSy  d  u 
the  apprarimite  depth  from  the  centerof  comprettioo  to  the  oaiterof  ttanoa,  the  muimnDi 
Lnteniitjof  iheir(ud  coaiKjiiaitljof  di*gona1  taiiinn)  in  the  concrete  ii  thenfott  (See  focmula 

(>9)  P-  MT)  e  -  ,  X  0.87  M  ■  ^"""  ■"**  '^  («""'»  (").  it  '•  evident  dul  f or  AT  -  — ' 
"  ~  -~j    SubnitutiDg  thii  vihK  of  ttii  in  tlie  »bove  eiptmioD  for  o  ud  •otriag  for  -,  beating 

I-      a 
In    nund    lh«t    the    maximuni    unit    •heal'    muu    not  be    enecded,  we  obtain  ^  >     -Tnl* 

o^      /  —  (.1  aP    t        i.ir 

Similirir   when  "  ~  ~i'    J   "*  Si  '       ^'"  "  =*»'"''»*''  wheit  U   —  — .  t  —  nf 
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and  the  pull  Ib  tbe  rods  as  it  becomes  less  and  less,  because  of  the  redudng 
beoding  moment,  passes  into  the  beam,  thus  producing  a  bond  stress  between 
tbe  stee!  and  the  concrete.     If  the  bond  is  insufficient  the  rod  will  slip. 

Care  must  be  taken,  therefore,  to  see  that  tbe  size  of  horizontal  bais  in  a 
beam  is  not  too  large  to  give  sufficient  bond  surface  between  the  steel  and  the 
concrete.    Using  the  formula  suggested  by  Prof.  Talbot.* 
Let 

V  —  total  shear. 

V  —  unit  shear  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

H  X  unit  bond  in  pounds  per  square  inch  of  surface  area. 

0  •=  perimeter  of  bar  in  inches. 

£^  —  sum  of  peiiraeters  of  all  bars. 

m  —  number  of  bars  In  tension. 

jd  «  distance  between  centers  of  tension  and  compression. 

d  —  depth  from  surface  to  center  of  tension  steel. 

Th«a 

«  -  -.  rir  (44) 

The  unit  bond  stress  recommended  by  the  Joint  Committee  for  concrete 
whose  strength  is  a  ooo  pounds  at  i8  days  is  8o  pounds  per  square  inch,  and 
qiwiimmg  also  OS  a  dose  approximation  that  jd  ~  }  (J,  the  total  perimeter 
of  bars  which  are  required  at  any  point  of  a  beam  is 

V 
lo-—,  (45) 

70  rf 

In  a  continuous  beam  this  formula  applies  to  the  steel  which  b  in  tension 
whether  it  is  located  in  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  the  beam.  Since  the  nega- 
tive bending  moment  decreases  quite  rapidly,  the  bond  stress  at  the  support 
of  a  continuous  beam  is  more  apt  to  exceed  the  safe  working  liou't  than  in 
the  middle  of  the  beam,  thus  requiring  more  attention  and  frequently 
limiting  the  diameter  of  the  bars. 

The  above  formula  does  not  apply  to  the  compression  steel  and  therefore 
has  no  relation  to  the  steel  in  the  bottom  of  a  continuous  beam  at  the  support. 

•  BuQedn  No.  4,  UnivenitJ  of  nliiKiu,  Ijoi,  p.  19. 
Tbe  fonnuli  maj  be  deiived  fioni  the  itlalion  i^  the  bood  to  Ab  ihur. 

Xht  aaAaiej  to  lUp,  or  iLe  bond  tutu,  it  equal  to  tbe  iheat  beciute  tbe  meiaun  of  both  of 
Iham  ii  tbe  inaemeiit  of  the  moment.    Hence  M  —  iA,  bota  which,  Ace 
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Tests  by  Prof.  M.  O.  Witbey*  indicate  that  the  bond  of  tensioa  bars  in 
a  beam  Is  much  less  than  shown  by  tests  in  which  bais  are  pulled  out  from 
blocks  of  concrete,  probably  because  erf  the  compression  on  the  head  of  the 
block  in  the  latter  case.  For  1:3:4  concrete,  the  ultimate  bond  strength 
at  the  age  of  60  days  averaged  376  pounds  per  squaie  inch. 

POINTS  TO  BKin>  HORIZOMTAL  REDrrOROEHKHT 

The  bending  moment  in  a  reinforced  concrete  beam  decreases  toward 
the  ends,  reducing  in  the  same  ratio  the  pidl  in  the  tension  bars.  Since 
these  must  be  designed  to  take  the  maximum  moment  at  the  center  of  the 
beam,  the  steel  at  the  ends,  when  the  bars  are  carried  horizontally  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  beam,  is  stressed  away  below  its  working  stret^:th. 
By  bending  up  a  part  of  the  bars  not  required  for  tendon,  the  inclined  por- 
tion as^ts  in  providing  for  the  diagonal  tension,  and  by  carrying  the  ends 
horizontally  over  the  top  of  the  supports  the  Censioo  due  to  negadve  bending 
moment  may  be  rented  there. 

If  part  of  the  rods  are  bent  up  at  a  certain  point,  those  remaining  must 
have  sufficient  sectional  area  to  carry  the  tension  beyond  this  point,  and 
must  also  have  sufficient  length  imbedded^to  prevent  sUpping.  The  limit- 
ing locations  for  bending  the  rods  may  therefore  be  found  as  follows: 

Let 
m    =  number  of  bars  at  the  center, 
m,  =  number  of  bars  to  be  bent. 

wP 
M   =  maximum  moment  —  in  which 


a     =  denominator  in  the  expression  for  bending  moment. 
Xf    =  distance  from  support  co  point  where  m,  bais  may  be  bent  up  leaving 
sufficient  steel  to  carry  the  pull. 
Then  it  may  be  proved  that  the  distance  in  feet  from  support  to  point 
wheTem,barsmay  be  bent  up  and  still  leavesufficient  steel  to  take  the  pullist 

^locecdingi  Amerion  Sodcly  for  Tewing  Uateri*l(,  1909. 

"I-  The  tatio  of  pull  it  the  middle  to  that  at  the  point  under  conndeiation  equilt  At  ratio  of 
momenit  io  (bete  pointi.    Thui  if  the  ttcel  it  slieutd  equallj  at  both  pointi, 


.('--)■ 


-v^o 
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■      2\         y  ma  I 
The  last  equation  may  be  used  for  beams  deagned  for  any  bending 


:;(-V^) 


Having  thus  determined  «i  see  that  the  remaining  horizontal  bars  are 
secure  against  slipping  by  the  use  of  formula  (44},  page  457. 
The  use  of  the  formulas  are  illustrated  in  the  Example  6,  page  473. 

SPAODTQ  or  TSXUON  BAK8  IN  A  BIAM 

The  ten^n  bais  in  a  beam  must  be  a  sufficient  distance  apart  to  properly 
transmit  the  pull  to  the  coocrete  in  tiie  beam  and  prevent  cleaving  the  con- 
crete between  them.*  At  most  points  in  a  beam,  with  bars  of  ordinary  size, 
the  bond  stress  as  determined  from  formula  (44)  page  457,  is  low,  and  there 
is  therefore  but  little  tendency  to  slip  and  the  bars  may  be  placed  as  close 
together  as  proper  placing  of  the  concrete  between  them  will  permit.  At 
points  where  a  part  of  the  rods  are  bent  up,  and  especially  in  the  top  of  the 
beam  over  the  supports,  the  bond  stress  may  be  high,  and  it  is  advisable  to 
make  a  rule  that  the  rods  shall  not  be  spaced  nearer  together  in  the  clear 
than  li  times  their  diameter.  To  permit  the  concrete  to  be  readily  placed 
between  them  and  to  give  sufficient  concrete  on  the  ddes  (A  the  beam  for 
fire  protection,  it  is  advisable  further  to  make  the  minimum  spacing  between 
the  rods  i  inch  and  the  minimum  distance  of  the  rods  from  the  sides  of  the 
beam  i^  inches  in  the  clear. 

There  is  less  danger  of  vertical  splitting,  and  where  two  layers  of  rods 
are  used  the  rods  in  a  vertical  plane  may  be  placed  directly  over  each  other, 
and  with  sufficient  space  simply  to  permit  the  mortar  to  run  between  them. 
The  Joint  Committee  specify  a  limiting  clear  space  of  ^  inch. 

Prof.  McKibben  has  suggested  a  mathematical  demonstration  fm:  deter- 
minii^  the  width  of  concrete  required  between  the  rods  in  order  to  make  the 
resistance  in  shear  equivalent  to  the  adhesion  of  the  concrete  to  the  steeL 

^n*nliti«a  «f  toad  M  ibuT  ii  diKuwed  on  tbc  Mlavii^  p^i. 
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Let 
/     =-  length  (A  rod  conMdeied  in  inches. 
5(   =  distance  in  the  clear  between  two  rods  in  inches. 
(     =  diameter  of  rod  in  inches. 
u     =  adhesioii  or  bond  between  concrete  and  steel  per  square  inch  of 

surface  of  steel. 
V     =  direct  shearing  strength  of  concrete  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

If  the  beam  splits  at  the  rods,  it  is  apt  to  shear  through  the  concrete 
between  the  rods,  and  break  the  adheaon  between  the  upper  half  of  the  rod 
and  the  concrete.  When  such  splitting  occurs  the  shearing  strength  of  the 
concrete  between  the  rods,  on  a  plane  with  thur  centers,  is  equal  to  or  tess 
than  the  adhesion  of  the  concrete  to  the  half  circumference  of  one  of  the 
rods  and  the  mipj'n'i'n  spacing  is  then* 


'■57 : 


(49) 


If,  for  example,  the  working  bond  stress,  w,  is  assumed  as  So  pounds  per 
square  inch  and  the  working  strength  of  the  concrete  in  direct  shear  is 
taken  at  lao  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  formula  becomes 

s^~i.osD  (so) 

that  is,  the  minimum  net  distance  in  the  clear  between  the  rods  is  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  rod.  Since  the  concrete  is  not  easily 
placed  between  the  rods  it  may  have  a  lower  strength  there  and  hence  a 
clear  spadng  of  i}  diameters  (with  a  minimum  of  one  inch),  as  suggested 
above  is  advisable  unkss  it  is  determined  by  computation  that  the  bond 
stress  is  much  lower  than  is  assumed  here.  Deformed  bars,  if  stressed  to 
their  full  bond  value  shouki  be  spaced  farther  apart  dum  plain  bar. 

In  the  middle  of  a  beam  the  bond  stress  is  low,  so  that  the  formulas 
are  most  useful  in  considering  ihe  rods  in  the  top  of  the  beam  over  the 
support. 

.  DEPTH  or  OOHORKTX  BELOW  RODS 

The  selection  df  the  thickness  of  the  concrete  beloW  the  rods  is  governed 
more  by  the  proper  fire  and  rust  protection  of  the  lAetal  than  1^  the  s 
in'the  beam. 
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Piof..  Chaiies  L.  Norton,  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  subject, 
considers  a  thickness  of  a  inches  essential  for  efficient  &re  protection.  (Se« 
P-  333-)  Since  an  excessive  thickness  adds  to  the  danger  of  cracking, 
because  the  tension  in  the  concrete  increases  with  the  depth  below  the  steel, 
with  but  slight  corresponding  gain  in  strength  to  the  beam,  this  thickness, 
measured  from  the  lower  surface  of  the  steel,  and  not  from  its  center  of 
gravity,  may  be  taken  as  a  tna«itniim.  Thus,  in  important  members  which 
are  liable  to  severe  &re,  3  inches  may  be  considered  the  standard  require- 
ment, while  for  secondary  members  and  floor  slabs,  a  less  thickness,  rang- 
ing from  ^  inch  to  3  inches,  is  probably  warranted. 

The  following  thicknesses  of  concrete  below  the  steel  may  be  employed 
under  ordinary  conditions: 

Thickness  of  Concrete  btiow  SuH. 
Depth  of  slab  or  beam,  Thickness  below  lower  surface  of 

inches  rods,*  inches 


The  Joint  Committee,  1909,  recommend  slightly  greater  thickness  than 
gjven  in  the  above  table,  and  its  recommendations  should  be  followed 
wherever  the  condidons  are  especially  hazardous.  The  Committee  suggest 
that  "the  metal  in  girders  and  coluoms  be  protected  by  a  minimum  of  2 
inches  of  concrete;  that  the  metal  in  beams  be  protected  by  a  minimum  of 
li  inches  of  concrete,  and  that  the  metal  in  floor  slabs  be  protected  by  a 
minimnm  of  i  inch  of  concrete." 

BOND  or  OOHORETE  TO  STEEL  TO  RESIST  DIBEOT  POLL 

Tests  by  different  experimenters  show  that  with  similar  materials  the 
bond  is  proportionat  to  the  area  of  the  surface  in  contact,  and  varies  with 
the  character  of  the  surface  and  the  nature  of  the  concrete  or  mortar. 

Feretf  found  that  the  bond  of  concrete  to  iron  is  nearly  proportional  to 
the  percentage  of  cement  in  a  unit  volume  of  concrete,  and  that  there  is  an 

t  ThanJeJtiii*  JMwii^  ij  (i5]>t  >ii-*>  aij.  nuidMed  b  C«M«Bt,  Julj'  ijoa,  p. »). 
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increase  (A  strength  of  about  50%  in  concrete  two  jears  old  over  that  three 
months  old.  The  best  consistency  for  concrete  he  conaders  to  be  so  plastic 
as  to  be  almost  sloppy.  He  found  that  the  bond  of  a  very  dry  concrete  was 
(mly  about  one-fourth  that  of  an  almost  sloppy  concrete  which  gave  the 
maximum  density.  The  bond  increased  rapidly  as  the  proportion  rf  water 
increased  until  the  concrete  reached  its  maximum  denaty,  when  for  larger 
proportions  of  water  there  was  a  slow  decrease  in  bond  strength,  very  wet 
concrete  showing  a  bond  about  three-fourths  that  of  the  slightly  dryer 
concrete. 

In  tests  made  by  Prof.  M.  O.  Withey  at  the  Univeraty  of  Wisconan*  in 
1906,  the  results  of  which  are  contained  in  the  following  table,  tbe  bond 
developed  by  different  spedmeos  averaged  about  0.3  of  the  compresave 
strength  and  increased  nearly  proportionally  with  iL 


Variation  of  Bond  with  tht  Comprusivt  StrtHglk* 

1:3:4  Concroto — Age  aS  daya.     (See  p.  46a.) 

By  Pkof.  Mokton  O.  Withby. 


SUc 
of 
rod. 

Kod. 

Depd. 

Of 

bedded 

"tr 

Hid. 

ElMtkbnit 
of  ind. 

Bond 

ID.- 

Sq.  in. 

In. 

Lb. 

Lb.  per  p,.  in. 

Lh-per^fin. 

Lb.|ierw).u. 

U..,.,  •,.!.. 

^ 

o,.48 

6 

7JO0 
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36400 

6^7 
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6 
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36400 
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14S 

6 

t,o„ 

36400 

'2 

?8so 

1 

0 

a4S 

6 

4i.5 

18600 

36400 

.48s 

348 

6 

4850 

36400 

3«4 

I43S 

»48 

6 

4100 

lisoo 

36400 

387 

1150 

196 

6 

36«o 

18400 

38600 

3!" 

1150 

196 

l\ 

\iZ 

7600 

38600 

i66t 

r9!t 

0 

.96 

9  400 

38600 

.8,1 

S84t 

As  shown  in  the  table,  which  gives  in  a  condensed  form  the  results  of 
tests  made  by  Prof.  Talbot  at  the  Univeraity  of  IlUnoist  in  1905,  a  i  ;  a  :  4 
concrete  realized  a  bond  resistance  averaging  about  13  per  cent,  higher 
than  a  I  :  3  :  5i  concrete.  The  effect  of  the  surface  of  the  bar  upon  bond 
resistance  is  also  indicated.  Plain  round  mild  steel  bars  developed  a  bond 
resistance  ranging  jrom  355  (0  465  pounds  per  square  inch  of  contact  sur- 
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face,  a  bond  about  3.7  times  that  of  cold  rolled  shafting  and  tool  steel  and 
also  much  greater  than  that  of  flat  mild  steel  bars.  Deformed  bars  give  a 
much  higher  bond  redstance.  In  cases*  where  the  embedment  was  not  so 
great  as  tu  stress  the  bars  beyond  their  elastic  limit,  the  results  indicate  a 

Tests  oj  Bond  of  Union  Between  Concrete  and  Stcel.^ 

Age  of  Concrete,  60  days.     (5»«  p.  461,) 

By  pROi*.  Arthur  N.  Talbot. 
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Plain  Roundl        J       ' 
Plain  Roundl        | 
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Shafting    1                1 
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"4 
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III 
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37  » 
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'983 
4700 
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Hi 
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6040 

375 

3779 

=33 

61,4 

1570 

'36 
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67 

49- a 

.476 

"57 

466 

50 

31.8 

'Si6 

"5 

'7 '3 

84 

67.1 

ao77 

'47 

bond  strength  for  deformed  bars  in  ordinary  1:3:4  concrete  of  from,  say, 
400  to  700  pounds  per  square  inch  of  contact  surface-t 
Tests  by  Mr.  Frank  A.  BoneJ  indicate   that   the   bond  of  bars  in 

*BuUclin  No.  I,  Uoivenity  of  IllianiE,  ScpL  1904.  Table  7;  Proceeding)  Americaii  Sodely  [oc 
Tfiting  Mitenih,  Vol.  VII,  1907,  p.  4671  EogiDeeiiDg  Record,  Dec  11,  1906,  p.  694. 

JBulkliD,  Univciiity  of  Witcooiin,  vid.  4,  No.  1,  Nov.  1907. 
Enginecnnc  New^  Mij  it,  lyot,  p.  571. 
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concrete  which  is  being  stressed  to  a  high  conqjression  is  much  greater 
than  in  unstressed  coocrete. 

The  results  of  many  bond  tests  are  without  value  because  the  yield  pcnnt 
of  the  steel  was  exceeded. 

The  bond  stress  of  the  tension  bars  in  a  beam  is  determined  by  methods 
discussed  on  page  457. 

LUrOTH  or  BAH  TO  PRIVUT  BLXPFINO 

In  a  reinforced  concrete  member  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  have  at  a 
given  secdon  the  required  amount  of  steel  to  take  the  pull  or  the  compression 
but  it  is  also  essential  for  each  bar  to  have  sufficient  length  of  imbedment 
in  the  concrete  so  that  the  bond  (that  is,  the  resistance  to  slip[ung)  of  the 
bar  in  the  concrete  is  great  enough  to  develop  the  necessary  direct  pull  or 
compreswm  in  the  body  of  the  bar.  Unless  a  bar  is  bent  up  or  anchored 
by  some  mechanical  means  (see  p.  466)  its  resistance  to  slipfang  is  deter- 
mined by  the  length  of  imbedment  and  the  value  of  the  unit  bond  between 
the  concrete  and  the  steel 

The  length  of  imbedment  necessary  to  develop  a  required  holding  power 
through  mere  bond  between  the  concrete  and  steel  maybe  determined  thus: 

Let 
/,  ■■    woricing  ten^e  or  compiesave  stress  per  square  inch  in  the  body 

of  the  bar. 
(   «  diameter  of  bar  in  inches. 
M  «  bond  in  pounds  per  square  inch  of  surface. 
t^  —  necessary  length  of  imbedment  of  bar  in  inches. 
Then* 

;,  -  --^^  (46) 

4» 

This  formula  holds  for  square  as  well  as  for  round  bars.  Using  the  limit- 
ing bond  stress  suggested  by  the  Joint  Committee  for  round  bars  of  mild 
steel,  80  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  length  of  imbedment  when  the  steel 
is  stressed  10  16  000  pound  per  square  inch  is  fifty  diameters.    Deformed 

*  If  ibe  bu  u  round  [he  totil  foite  to  be  developed  in  the  bodj  o(  the  bu  it     —    /,  wfaik  the 
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bais  may  be  ^ven  a  greater  bond  stress,  while,  aa  iodicated  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  a  smooth  steel  of  the  nature  of  tool  steel  must  be  given  less. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  bond  of  deformed  bars  be  taken  the  same  as 
the  bond  of  plain  bars  except  udng  for  their  diameter  the  diameter  of  a 
qrlinder  ba^ed  on  the  longest  projections,  that  is,  of  a  cylinder  which  would 
be  sheared  out  by  the  deformed  bar.  Ordinarily  then,  as  indicated  on  page 
538,  a  bond  stress  for  deformed  bars  varying  with  the  character  of  the  bar 
from  roo  to  [50  poimds  per  square  inch  may  be  used,  corresponding  to  an 
imbedment  of  40  to  37  diametera.  For  smooth  metal  of  the  nature  of  tool 
steel  not  over  30  or  40  pounds  per  square  inch,  that  is  133  to  100  diameters 
should  be  permitted.  Plat  steel  or  structural  steel  with  flat  surfaces  should 
be  given  asimilnrly  low  value  per  squareinch. 

The  bond  in  all  cases  is  based  on  the  surface  area  of  the  imbedded  bar. 
Later  tests  by  Prof.  Withey,  which  show  much  lower  bond  strength  when 
the  concrete  in  the  specimens  is  not  aSected  by  the  compresdon,  are  referred 
to  on  page  458.  These  indicate  that  a  strength  in  bond  f or  i  :  3  : 4  con- 
crete cannot  be  assumed  greater  than  273  pounds  per  square  inch  of  surface 
of  round  bars,  so  that  the  value  of  80  pounds  per  square  inch  suggested 
above,  is  a  fair  working  unit  bond  stress. 

All  of  these  bond  values  are  based  on  a  concrete  whose  strei^h  at  the 
ige  of  thir^  days;  when  tested  in  cylinders,  is  3  000  pounds  per  square 
inch.  The  length  of  imbedment  also  varies  with  the  working  stress  in  the 
steel  in  tension  or  compresdon.  In  compresdon,  steel  is  not  apt  to  be 
stressed  over  8000  to  10  000  pounds  per  square  inch,  so  that  a  shorter 
length  of  imbedment  is  required.  Furthermore,  the  concrete  in  com- 
pression provides  a  greater  grip. 

The  following  table  gives  the  length  of  imbedment  of  round  or  square 
bars  for  different  unit  stresses  in  the  steel: 


Length  of  Imbedmettt  Rtqttirtd  for  Round  and  Square  Bars. 


REEL  /,. 

40 

EHon.    or    .AM    TO    !.»» 

H    TtkUa    OP    THE    OIAHETM. 

■.._..,.,.. 

AUowtble 

boad   MRM, 

So 

pouDd.   per  Kiu>rc  inch. 
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50 

125 

33 
50 

*5 

37 

JO               17 

30           as 

40                 33 

50           41       ; 
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VALTTK  OF  HOOEKD  BAK8  IK  BOKD 

The  results  of  a  valuable  series  of  tests  on  hooked  bars,  made  for  the 
Eastern  Concrete  Construction  Company  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  H.  W,  Hayward  are  presented 
in  a  table  which  follows. 

In  all  the  tests  ^inch  round  bars  were  imbedded  in  blocks  1 2  inches 
square  and  15  inches  long,  to  a  depth  of  is  inches  with  an  additional  bend 
of  different  lengths.  In  one  case  the  straight  portion  of  the  bar  was  greased. 
Right-angle  bends  and  semi-circular  bends  on  a  3-inch  diameter  were 
tested.  Seven  specimens  of  each  type  were  tested,  the  individual  results 
being  extremely  uniform  except  in  type  i,  where  the  straight  bar  test  gave 
the  usual  variations  expected  in  ordinary  bond  tests. 


Ttsls  of  Hooked  Bars  in  Bond,  Masiachus«tts  Institute  of  Teckiwlogy,  1909,  for 
Eastern  Concrete  Construction  Company 

Proportions  of  concrete  1:3:4.     Age  38  days.     CniGhing  strength  con- 
crete 1130  lb.  per  sq.  in.  at  34  days.     Round  bars  ]-inch  diameter. 
Yield  point  of  steel  35  900  lb.  per  sq.  in.  or  15  870  lb.  for  )-incb  bar. 
Elastic  limit  of  steel  39  000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  or  11  S30  lb.  for  1-inch  bar. 


15 
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In  all  the  tests  except  those  with  straight  bars  (type  1)  and  those  where 
there  was  no  concrete  back  of  the  bend,  the  elastic  limit  of  the  steel  was 
passed  before  the  bars  began  to  pull  out  as  indicated  by  the  drop  of  the  beam. 

The  crushii^  strength  and  also  the  bond  strength  of  the  concrete  was 
low  because  the  specimens  were  stored  at  a  low  temperature,  but  this  does 
not  affect  appreciably  the  value  of  the  results. 

The  following  concludons  may  be  drawn  from  these  tests: 

(i)  A  4-inch  right-angle  bend  in  a  j-inch  round  bar  (5  diameters)  is 
suffident  to  stress  the  steel  to  its  elastic  limit.  A  longer  bend  than  this 
is  not  necessary. 

(3)  A  semi-drcular  bend  on  a  diameter  4  dmes  the  diameter  of  the  bar 
appears  to  be  even  more  effective  than  the  square  bend. 

(3)  No  crushing  of  the  concrete  occurs  until  the  elastic  limit  of  the  steel 
is  passed. 

(4)  A  backing  of  concrete  whose  thickness  is  4  times  the  diameter  of 
the  bar  appears  to  be  effective  to  prevent  kicking  back  before  the  elastic 
limit  of  the  steel  is  reached,  provided  the  area  of  section  is  large  enough 
to  prevent  cracking  on  a  plane  with  the  bend. 

Tests  at  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  indicate  that  a  section  of 
concrete  six  inches  square  is'not  enough  to  prevent  a  j-inch  bar  from 
cracking  the  concrete  before  the  steel  reaches  its  elastic  limit. 

The  most  important  conclusion  from  the  Institute  experiments  is  that 
a  bend  5  diameters  in  length  in  a  j-inch  rod  and  probably, — ^from  compari- 
son of  the  results  from  the  a-inch  books  with  the  others, — that  even  a  bend 
of  2i  diameters  is  sufficient,  when  the  hooks  are  properly  imbedded  in 
concrete,  to  permit  the  steel  to  reach  its  elastic  limit  before  starting  to  pull 
out.  In  a  number  of  the  tests  the  deformations  were  measured  and  show 
no  initial  slip  previous  to  the  periods  ^ven  in  the  table.  The  result  agrees 
with  tests  also  made  at  the  Institute  upon  hooks  not  imbedded  in  concrete 
where  the  elastic  limit  of  the  steel  was  reached  before  the  hooks  lost  their 
grip- 
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EXAKPLB  OP  BEAM  AlTD  SLAB  DESIGIT 
The  use  of  the  formulas  given  in  the  preceding  paeei  can  be  bttst  illustrated 

by  the  design  of  a  floor  bay  condsting  of  slabs,  beams  and  glnlera.  The 
design  of  reinforced  concrete  structures  permits  of  so  many  variations  bjrloca- 
iog  steel  in  different  ways  that  more  than  one  type  of  design  for  the  same 
member  is  almost  alwavs  possible.  The  dimensions  and  reinforcement  shown 
illuBtrate  common  meuiods.  and  the  arrangement  of  details  in  the  differant 
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PLAN 
Pio.  147. — Design  of  Floor  System.     lS*t  pag*  469.; 
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The  computations  are  given  with  but  few  comments,  but  references  are 
ent«ied  to  the  pages  upon  which  each  part  of  the  calculation  is  based. 

Example  6:  Design  a  typical  slab,  beam  and  girder  for  a  reinforced  floor 
to  support  a  live  load  of  ajo  pounds  per  square  foot  with  columns  spaced 
18  by  19  feet  on  centers. 


Take  allowable  fiber  stress  in  concrete,  6(0  lb,  per  sq.  in.  338 

Take  allowable  tension  in  steel,  16  000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  519 

Take  ratio  of  elasticity  vi  steel  to  concrete,  15  539 

Take  direct  shear  in  concrete,  lao  !b,  per  sq.  in.  $2% 
Take  shear  in  concrete  involving  diagonal  tension,  40  lb.  per  sq.  in.  528 

Take  bond  between  concrete  and  plain  bars,  ,80  lb.  per  sq,  in.  518 

Notation  used  in  Example  is  Joint  Committee  standard  539 


SUb.       Span  of  slab  is  6  ft. 


Use  for  moment,  M  ■•    ".thenJW*  — — —   —  — loSooin.lb.    440 

Same  value  may  be  found  directly  from  curves  534 
Since /t  —  6$o,  fa  —  16  000  and  «  —  15,  then 

C  -'  0.096  and  p  —  0.0077,  ^rom  table  10  519 
Hence,  depth  to  steel  is,  d  —  o.ag  x  0.096  ■y'' 10800  =  2.9  in.  431 
Talcing  j  in.  concrete  below  steel,  thickness  of  slab  is  3}  in.  461 
Are«  steel.  A,,  -  a.g  X  la  X  0.0077  =  o»68  sq.  in.  4^1 
Round  rods  j  inch  in  diameter  spaced  5  inehes  on  centers  will  give  re- 
quired area.  Table  i.  507 
The  same  results  may  be  obtained  by  using  the  slab  table  5 :  513 

Since  this  table  is  based  on  Af  =■  —  and  we  use  here  W  —  — —  the  total  unit 
weight  of  300  pounds  per  square  foot  may  be  reduced  |  or  to 
350  pounds  and  this  value  treated  in  the  table,  which  gives  a  3)  inch 

Rods  must  bo  bent  up  to  give  same  steel  at  top  of  slab  over  supports. 
BMuni.      S^an  19  feet. 

Distance  between  beams,  6  feet. 

Dead  and  live  loads  of  the  slab  per  toot  of  lengthof  beam, 

6   X   joo   =    1800  pounds. 
Assumed  dead  load  of  stem  of  the  beam,  100  pounds  perfoot 

of  length. 
Total  unit  loading,   aooo  pounds. 

irf'  3000  X  19'  X  12 

Use  for  moment  M  -  --,  then  M  —  -73a  000  inch  pounds. 

Reaction  at  support,  which  is  the  maximum  shear,  is 

V ^         -  19  000  pounds. 

*Oii^oDE  iiuinen«liiid» 
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;,  fcb  t,  is  97  soolb.  and  the 
assumed  ratio  of  depth  of  beam  to  thickness  of  fiange  is  3.5  N.  >..  j  -       d  \ 
the  mimmum  distance  from  center  of  slab  to  steel  in  beam,  jd,  for  a' 
moment  of  733  000  is  n  in.,  or  adding  it,  the  depth  d  is  14  in.  416 

A  larger  value  of  d  however  will  be  used  for  economical  reasons  as  given 
below,  since  it  reduces  both  the  stress  in  concrete  and  the  amount  of 
steel.  The  decrease  of  depth  of  beam  on  the  other  hand  would  increase 
the  stresses  in  concrete  above  the  permissible  working  strength.         425 

CTOSS-j*eHon  of  WA  as  Determined  by  tk*  Shear.  434 

V  —  19  000  pounds  (see  above)  hence 

'^(''"a)    > ''iao°°''"*s8  formuU(i3),  414 

Economical  Depth.  From  formula(i4),  li  — -  -  \i  /    ,,  if  theratio  of 

unit  cost  of  steel  to  cost  of  concrete,  r  —  70  435 

for  f    —  8,    d  —    ^    =   iQ.Ssinchesorrf  —  9i.7inch. 

b'    -  g.    d  ~  -   -   18.7  ■    ord  -  30.6      ' 

6'  -   10,  d  -    '^   -   17.8  '    ord  -  1Q.7      " 

'  steel  take 
inches,  h  —  3i(  inc 

Sectional  Area  0}  Steel.     Prom  formula  (15) 

^'  -  iS.earx^iLoo  -  ^-4  square  inches 


Steel  at  Top  and  Bottom.  Negative  bending  moment  at  support  equals 
positive  M  at  middle  or  —  M  —  713  ooo  mch  pounds.  440 

At  support  the  flange  of  T-beam  being  in  tension  is  negligible  and  since 
four    j-in.  round  oars  are  in  tensile  and  two  in  compressive  part  of 
beam,  the  T-beam  changes  into  a  rectangular  beam  with  steel  in  top 
and  bottom. 
The  ratios  of  steel  in  tension  and  compression  are  respectively 

''  ~   10   x^o':5   ~  °°"?  BMP'  -  ^   ~  0.0058 

With  these  values  of  p  and  p"  and  for  n  —  15.  and  a  —  o.i  we  obtain 
from  table  (p.  516)  Cc  —  0.327  and  C»  —  0.010,1.  Maximum  pressure 
in  concrete  is 

fe  -  ,(,"x~3o"q'  X  o  33T  "  1^"^^-  per  sq.  in.,  formula  (18)  4*8 

'^*  ~  roX  3o  ,1  X  ooio^~"^^'^°**'P°'^'*^'°°^'*°"°''^^'°^     *'* 
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Girder.  Span   18  feet,  breadth  to  use  for  T-beam,  44  in.  (aasutning 

breadth  of  stem  as  14  in.)  494 

Concentrated  loads  at  )  points. 

Assumed  dead  toad  of  the  stem  of  the  girder,  360  pounds  per  linear  foot. 
Load  transmitted  by  the  beams  is  considered  as  concentrated.  441 

Reaction  of  concentrated  loads,  V  —  38  000  pounds,  434 

Maximum  moment  of  concentrated  loads  with  ends  of  beam  simply 
supported  would  be,  Af  —  38  000  X  6  X  la  -■  a  740  000 inch  pouniw.  439 

This  corresponds  to  formula  M  —  g  ;  to  correspond  to  Af -•  itmaybe 
reduced'by  the  ratio  {j  or  441 

M  =•  3  740  000  X  I'j  —  I  817  000  inch  pounds. 

Moment  of  dead  IobH,  M  »  116  600  inch  pounds.  440 

Total  moment,  M  —  1 943  600  inch  pounds.* 

Minimum  Dtptk.  Prom  Diagram  4,  p.  525,  since  the  area  of  flange  times 
the  working  strength  of  concrete,  f£t  —  107  350  pounds  and  the 
assumed  ratio  of  the  depth  of  beam  to  the  thickness  of  flange 
equals  6,  the  minimum  depth,  d  —  34  inches.  535 

A  somewhat  greater  depth  is  economical  as  shown  below.  435 

Crois-itction  Dttermined  by  Shear.     V  —38000  +  3600  —  41  600  pounds     434 

Using  a  Umit  of  130  pounds  for  total  shear 

b"  id  -   -)  -  *'    °°    "347  square  inches  4*4 

Select  by  judgment 

6'  ■•  14  mches,  d  -•  36.5  inches,  /t  —  39  in.  (to  allow  for  a  layers  of 

steel). 
Steel  Area.     For  M— i  956000  from  Diagram  4.  p.  535,  i4*  ~  4.90  square 

inches.  S  round  bars  f  inch  diameter  will  satisfy  the  moment. 


Check  of  Residis  by  Exact  Formidas 

""■"'"  "'""  '" ' ■"  ■  ■  "rtice  tor  an  exT. 


(This  check  is  unnecessary  in  practice  for  an  experienced  designer.) 
b'  —  14  inches,  ft  —  30  +  14  —  44  inches.  (  —  .31  int'    " 


9.5  inches 
73  inches. 


3  square  inches. 
It^  _   *:9°  X  3  X  15  X  36.5  +  44  X  3.75*  _  3900  +  610  _  4S£f 
3  X  4.90  X  IS  +  44  X  3.75  X  3      ~    147  +  330    ~    477 
3X9-5-  7-5     3-7S 
*  ~  3X9-5-  3-75      3 
jd  —  36.5   —  1.73  —  14.78  inches. 
The  value  for  jd  would  be  a  bit  lower,  when  the  compression  in  the  stem 
is  also  considered.     It  is  evident  that  the  approximate  value  used 

in  previous  figuring,  d  —  -  —  34.63  inches,  is  practically  identical  with 

the  more  exact  moment  arm. 
Girder  at  Support.  ~M  —   i  943  600  inch  pounds.  44 

Reinforcement  at  supports  consists  of  }  inch  round  bars. 
Eight  bars  are  in  tensile  and  four  in  compressive  part  of  beam,  hence 

«tio  tendon  sMel,  f  -  .^^'"isrj  -  o.-.J" 
ratio  compression  steel,  ^  —  -■  0.0066 
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-  830  povmda  per  sq.  in. 
which  is  exceBsive.  439 

Dfptk  and  LtnOk  of  a  Hauttch.     For  depth  try  a  -  o.  i,  d  -  18  inches       499 
For  this  depth  of  beam  the  ratios  of  st«el  in  tension  and  compression  change 

to  p  —  0.0132  X  —-^  —  o.oias.  f  —  -  0,0063    t**^  corresponding 

values  Ce  -  0.136  and  C-  o.orop 

Maximum  compression  in  concrete,  438 

,  1  943  600  ,  .     . 

'"  "  14  X  28'  X  0.336  "  '5°  po"i»ds  per  sq,  inch 

and  maximum  tension  in  steel  438 

1  943  600 
rt  ■*  li  X  aS'x  iToioo  ~  '*  ijopoundspersq.inch;  formula8(i8)and  (19) 

This  stress  is  allowable  and  the  depth  of  haunch  from  top  of  beam  of  »8 
inches  will  be  accepted. 

L*7iglk  of  haunch  may  be  approximated.  Moment  of  resistance  of  beam 
withouthaunch,  allowing  15%  excess  compression  or  750  lb.  persq.  in.,  418 

Mb  —  75°  X  14  X  16.5'  X  .241  —  I  780  000  inch pounifa.  Formiaa(i7) 
Mb  —  I  943  600  inch  pounds.  428 

Hence  from  formula  (22)  length  of  haunch  430 

176000      rS 

Since  maximum  negative  moment  occura  in  middle  of  column  and  neces- 
sary length  of  haunch  is  only  3.9  inches,  no  haunch  will  be  introduced 
outade  of  the  colunm. 

Diagonal  Tendon  Reinforcement  of  Beam.     Vtrtteal  Mrrups. 

Take  into  consideration  the  beam  designed  on  page  469  for  which 

V  —    19  000  pounds     ID  —  aooo  pounds. 

V  —   \o  inches      jd  »   18.625  inches  and  the  unit  shear 

"     "  loX  !^°6i«    "  '"^  pounds  per  sq.   in.    (formula  30).  447 

The  allowable  unit  shear  in  concrete  equals  40  pounds,  hence  stirrups 
are  necessary.  447 

Diameter  of  Stirrups.  From  formula  (40)  and  Table  on  pa^  454  for  a 
bond  stress  of  80  pounds  diameter  ofa  straight- pronged  stirrup  should 
not  exceed  i  —  0.012  X  20,5  inches.  However,  since  in  the  present 
case  theupperendsof  stimtpsare  to  be  bent.  |  inch  round  bars  may  be 
considered  OS  secure  against  slipping.  467 

LoeatioH  o]  Stirrups.  Stirrups  are  unnecessary  with  the  unit  load  w  — 
2000  pounds,  at  a  distance  from  support 

Xi  —   -    -  -        -  -  5.3  feet    (formula  38)  451 
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Spacing  of  th«  |-inch  siimips,  the  area  of  both  pron^  being  At  •■  o.ai 
square  inches,  is  obtainra  by  plotting  in  Fig.  148  values  of  4  from 

formula  (36).     At  support,  i,  ■■  — '    -  —  s.aiaches.  451 

For  x"!  feet,  i,  —  6.5  inches;  for  1,-4  feet,  s^  —  8.9  inches.  A 
smooth  curve  drawn  through  the  points  detemomes  the  spacing  at 
any  part  of  the  beam.  The  first  stirrup  is  placed  half  of  the  mini- 
mum spacing  from  the  edge  of  the  support  and  the  last  stirrup  must 
not  be  farther  distant  from  the  limiting  point,  where  stimips  are  un- 
necessary, than  half  of  Che  distance  between  the  last  two  Btimips. 
The  graphical  determination  of  points  for  the  stirrups  is  'shown  in 
Fig.  148.  4S» 


NOTE  -  SENT  BARS  NOTSHOWN. 

PiO.  148.     Spacing  of  Vertical  Stimips  (S«  p.  4S»). 

Bent-up    Ban    as   Diagonal   Tendon    Rdnforcement   for  Qirder.     In  the 

e'rder  designed  on  page  471  four  of  the  eight  bars  are  intended  to  be 
:nt.  If  properly  placed  the  bars  may  be  used  for  taking  the  diagonal 
tension.  The  maximum  total  shear,  V  ■•  41  600.  Since  the  load  is 
concentrated  at  points  at  which  the  beam  runs  into  the  girder  the 
shear  at  the  left  of  that  point  will  be   (See  Fig.  149,  p-  474). 

V  —  41  600  —  (6  X  360)  ~  39  440  poums  and  the  unit  shear,  f  —  116 
pounds;  at  right  of  the  point,  V  will  be  41  600  —  6  X  360  —  38  000  — 
1440  pounds  and  Uj,  —  4  pounds.  Theoretically,  shear  reinforcement 
is  needed  to  the  point  only  where  the  beam  intersects  the  girder. 

The  diagonal  tension  equivalent  to  the  horizontal  shear  at  the  support  is 


J4.6 


—  1700  pounds  per  one  inch  of  length  of  beam,  at  point  A  is 
=  1600  pounds  per  one  inch  of  length  of  beam.     The  total 


ingth  6  feet.  Hence  total  diagonal 
tension  -  — °°  "t  ^°°-  X  6  X  la  -  118800  pounds.  One-third  of 
the  shear,  or  39  600  pounds,  is  assumed  to  be  taken  by  the 
hence  the  tension  to  be  taken  by  the  shear  neinforcements 
pounds.     Since  six  }-inch  round  rods  are  to  be  bent,  their  ar 


square  inches  and  their  tensile  value  from  page  449  "s  — 
=  8a  000  pounds.     Now  comparing  the  above  values  i 


474 
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tensile  value  of  bars  is  in  excess  of  stress  to  be  provided  for.  It  is  also 
necessary  that  the  bent  bars  be  properly  distnbuted  and  since  shear 
is  nearly  uniioim  between  the  supports  and  the  intersection  of  the 
beam,  the  inclined  bars  should  be  spaced  at  points  a,  b,  e. 
These  points  were  found  by  dividing  the  distance  on  the  center  line  A  B 
into  equal  parts.  They  should  be  laid  off  on  the  neutral  axis,  but 
since  tne  neutral  axis  changes  tor  the  positive  and  negative  momeat, 
the  center  line,  as  lying  between  the  two  neutral  axes,  was  selected. 


Pio.  149. — Reinforcement  for  Girder  (5m  p.  474). 


A  study  roust  be  made  to  see  whether  the  tensile  stresses  in  the  bottom 
of  the  beam  will  permit  this.  In  this  case  the  girder  is  loaded  by  con- 
centrated loads  and  the  moment  at  the  point  where  the  beam  inter- 
sects the  girdei'  's  nearly  the  maximum.  Approximate  figuring  of 
tensile  stresses  shows  that  the  first  two  bars  may  be  bent  about  15 
inches  from  the  center  ot  the  intersection  of  the  t«am,  while  to  resist 
diagonal  tension  the  bar  to  intersect  the  center  line  at  a  should  be  bent 
ateas  shown  by  the  dotted  line.     To  provide  for  the  diagonal  tension, 

I  between  point  a  and  the  beam  stirrups  will  be  introduced.  Using 
4-inch  rods  for  stirrups,  the  tensile  value  of  which  is  a  X  -196  X 16  00a 

•-  6  370  pounds,  it  is  necessary  to  space  them  "«;  ~  5-85  mches  apart, 


EXAMPLE  OF  BENT  BAB8  AS  REDrFOBOEMEHT  FOR  DXAOOHAL 
TENSION 


As  indicated  in  the  design  for  the  girder  in  the  example  just  given  it  is 
possible  to  provide  for  the  diagonal  tension  by  bent  bars  without  stirrups, 
When  the  loading  is  unifonnly  distributed  instead  of  concentrated,  the 
location  of  the  bends  in  the  different  bars  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  bars  to 
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use  should  be  governed  by  the  distribudonof  the  shear.     This  is  illustrated 
in  the  example  which  follows. 


Fio.  150.— SpBcmg  of  Bent  Bars.     (Sm  p.  475.) 


ExatitpU  7 — Suppose  the  iS-foot  girder  in  previous  example  is  loaded  uni- 
formly nith  4  600  pounds  per  foot  of  length,  find  the  locations  of  the  points  to 
bend  up  the  bars  to  resist  diagonal  tension. 

SoltOion — The  load  selected  will  require  a  beam  of  same  section  and  ten- 
sion reinforcement  as  the  girder  in  previous  example,  where  breadth  of  stem, 
1/  ~  14,  depth  to  steel,  d  =•  36.5,  und  depth  from  center  of  compression. to 
tension,  id  —  34.6.     Then  K  —  41  400  pounds  and  from  pa^  447,  the  unit 

V  4,  400 
shear  uf  —  ^  = ~  —  i  680  pounds  per  inch  of  length  of  beam.  Two- 
thirds  of  this  amount  or  1  130  pounds  per  one  inch  of  length  of  beam 
has  to  be  provided  for  by  diagonal  ten«on  reinforcement.  The 
distance  from  the  support  of  the  limiting  point  where  shear  can  be  taken 
by  concrete  itself  is  »,  —  9  *"  ^ 


-  6  feet,  formula  (38),  page  451. 


460a 
From  this  point  to  the  right  the  shear  increases  from  z> 
value  of  1  lao  pounds  at  the  support,  and  maybe  represented  by  the  triangle 
ABC,  Fig.  150.  This  triangle  may  be  drawn  in  the  following  manner;  Prom 
point  A  at  the  neutral  axis  draw  a  line  A  B  at  4S  degrees,  and  from  point  D 
a  perpendicular  to  line  ^  B  through  point  of  intersection  B.  Layout  the  max- 
imum shear  B  C.  Now,  suppose  we  intend  to  bend  four  bars,  all  of  the  same 
diameter,  to  take  the  diagonal  tension,  then  each  of  them  will  take  an  equal 
part.  Divide  the  area  of  the  triangle  into  three  equal  parts,  find  centers 
of  gravity  of  each  part,  and  from  these  centers  of  gravity  draw  lines  to  rep- 
resent the  location  of  points  to  bend  up  the  bars  in  the  girder.  The  method 
of  division  of  the  triangle  into  an  equal  number  of  parts  is  clearly  shown  in 
the  drawing  where  the  line  A  B  ia  divided  into  equal  parts  and  dotted  area 
of  cricles  are  drawn  with  centers  at  A. 
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lOSCELLANEOUS  EXAMPLES  OP  BEAU  AITO  SLAB  DBSHST. 

Example  8:  What  is  the  value  of  C  and  the  ratio  of  steel  if  pressure  in 
concrete  is  Uniited  to  400  pounds  [>er  square  inch  and  pull  in  steel  to 
12  ooD  pounds  per  square  incn,  the  ratio  of  moduli  of  elasticity  being  15? 

Solution:  Approximate  values,  which  are  sufficiently  exact,  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Table  11,  page  519,  by  exterpolation  above  item  (i),  from 
which  C  equals  0.1*3,  ^""1  ratio  of  steel,  p  —  .0053. 

Example  g.  What  is  the  value  of  C  for  a  beam  in  which  the  pressure  in 
the  concrete  is  650  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  pull  in  the  steel  16  000 
pounds,  and  the  area  of  steel  i.3%<  the  ratio  of  moduli  of  elasticity  being  15  1 

Solution;  The  requirements  in  the  example  are  impossible.  With  the 
pressure  in  the  concrete  limited  to  6so  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  pull  in 
the  steel,  if  1.3%  is  used,  cannot  be  as  high  as  16  000  pounds.  From  Table 
II,  page  530,  when  p  ^  o.oTa  and  fe  —  (>ia,  C  —  o.oqo  and  the  pull  in  the 
steel  is  1 1  100  pounds.  Furthermore,  comparing  this  item  with  the  line  for 
0.008  steel  in  the  same  table,  it  is  evident  timt  an  increase  of  10%  in  the  area 
of  the  steel,  «.#.,  from  ratio  o.ooA  to  ratio  0.013,  decreases  the  value  C.  and 
therefore  the  depth  of  beam,  scarcely  7%. 

Example  10:  What  safe  load  per  square  foot  can  be  supported  by  &  slab 
5  inches  thick  and  lo-foot  span  reirJorced  with  (-inch  round  bars  placed 
8  inches  apart  ? 

SoluUon.  From  slab  table,  page  514,  since  the  given  reinforcement  from 
paKe  S07  is  equivalent  to  o.iq6  X  li  —  0.394  square  inches  for  one  foot  of 
width,  we  Und  b^  inspection  that  for  a  5-inch  slab  the  nearest  area  of  steel 
■'■a  column  (18)  is  o.a88.     Hence,  the  total  safe  load  for  a  lo-foot  span  ir 


slightly  more  than  136  pounds,  say,  140  pounds  per  sauare  foot;  and  deduct- 
ing the  weight  per  square  foot  of  the  slab,  column  (15),  gives  140  —  64  —  76 
pounds  per  square  loot  safe  live  load.     If  slab  is  square,  continuous  a 


reinforced  in  two  directions,  the  safe  load  of  140  pounds  may  be  multiplied 
by'a.      Deducting  the  dead  load  of  64  pounds,  the  live  load  will  be  iSo  -  64 

—  lit  pounds  per  square  foot. 

Example  11:  What  safe  toad  per  square  foot  can  be  placed  upon  an  8- 
inch  slab,  16  foot  span,  having  steel  reinforcement  of  0.007? 

Solution:  Since  by  Rule  j.  on  pace  513,  total  loads  are  inversely  propor- 
tional Co  the  squares  of  the  span,  the  load  for  a  i6.foot  slab  is  \  tha  load 
for  an  8-foot  slab.  For  the  total  safe  load  of  an  8-foot  slab,  we  must  inter- 
polate between  steel  ratios  of  0.006  and  0.008.  thus  obtaining 

649  +  831 

—  740  pounds  per  square  foot.  For  the  t6-foot  slab  the  total  safe  load 
is  therefore  - —   —  1S5  pounds,  and  deducting  the  weight  of  the  slab  from 

column  (15)  gives  a  net  live  load  of  185  —  103  =  81  pounds  per  square  foot. 

Example  12:  Using  Table  4  of  rectangular  beams,  page  510.  what 
should  be  the  dimensions  and  reinforcements  for  a  beam  la  feet  span,  con- 
tinuous.and  loaded  uniformly  with  looo  pounds  per  foot  of  length? 

Solution:  The  assumed  stresses  are  the  same  as  those  adopted  in  the 
Beam  Tabic.   Assuming  a  width  of  beam  11  inches,  a  total  load  per  inch  of 

width  of  - —  —  84  pounda  per  running  fcK»t.     Referring  directly  to  the 

Beam  Table,  we  find  that  the  total  depth  corresponding  to  a  la-footbeam 
with  this  load  is  about  11  inches.  The  reinforcement  from  column  (as)  is 
0.083  X  13  •■  1.00  square  inch. 
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Example  13:  What  total  load  per  foot  of  leneth  can  be  carried  by  a  iz- 
foot  simply  supported  beam  11  inches  wide  and  15  inches  deep? 

SoluiMn:  There  is  no  value  in  the  Table  4,  page  511,  for  a  beam  whose 
total  depth  is  15  inches,  but  siace.  from  rule  4,  loads  are  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  depth  of  the  steel,  we  may  calculate  the  load  in  this  case  from 
the  load  for  a  96-inch  beam  13  iiiches  wide.  Assuming  in  both  cases 
that  the  depth   to  steel,  d,  is  a  inches  less  than  the  total  depth,  we  have 

3O4  ^   TTi  ^  13  ~  4  000  poundsper  runningfootofbeam.     Since  the  table  is 

wP 
based  on  M  —  --  for  simply  supported  beams,  deduct  ao%  from  the  above 

amount.    Hence  the  safe  load  is  4000  —  Soo  —  3300  pounds. 


EXPESIM1HT8  UPON  BEDirOBOED  BEAH8 

Tests  upOD  reinforced  concrete  beams  have  been  conducted  at  various 
universities  in  the  United  States,  and  by  leacUog  sdentists  in  Europe. 
Valuable  data  with  reference  to  the  location  of  the  neutral  axis,  ibe  defor- 
mation and  the  ultimate  loads  with  various  percentages  and  classes  of  steel 
have  been  recorded*  in  the  United  States  by  Professors  Halt,  Howe,  Lanza, 
Marburg,  Talbot,  and  Tumeauie,  and  in  Europe  by  Messrs.  Consid^, 
von  Empei^er,  Feret,  Rabut,  Ramisch,  lUbera  and  Sanders.  An  extensive 
series  of  tests  has  been  carried  on  at  the  United  States  Government  Struct- 
ural Materials  Testing  Laboratories  at  St.  Louis,  using  different  materials, 
different  methods  of  manufacture,  and  different  types  of  reinforcement. 

Special  results  of  many  of  these  tests  have  been  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing pages. 

Tests  ol  Prof.  Arthiir  N.  Talbot.  At  the  University  of  Illinois,  Prof. 
Talbot  has  made  several  valuable  series  of  tests  to  investigate  the  laws  of 
reinforced  concrete,  which  cover  an  exceedingly  wide  range  of  percentages 
of  steel  and  types  of  reinforcement.  These  are  described  in  detail  in 
various  bulletins  of  the  University. t 

The  fundamental  principles  of  rectangular  beams  are  illustrated  in  some 
of  the  earlier  experiments  which  are  summarized  in  the  following  table. 
Although  a  leaner  mixture  of  concrete  was  used  in  these  than  in  his  later 
testa  which,  therefore,  correspond  more  nearly  to  practical  construction,  the 
principles  are  not  affected.  The  proportions  in  these  beams  were  1:3:6 
based  on  loose  measure  of  cement,  or  about  i  :  3J  :  7  based  on  a  unit  of 
100  poimds  cement  per  cubic  foot.  The  beams  were  15  feet  4  Inches  long, 
12  inches  wide,  13J  inches  deep,  with  the  reinforcement  la  inches  below 

*Sce  ilw  Befemun,  Chaplcr  ZXZI. 

f  Bulklui  No.  I,  Sept.  I,  1904:  Bulletin  No.  4.  April  15,  I9i]i;  BuUetio  No.  it,  Feb.  1, 1907; 
BuUetiii  No.  19,  Jan.  4,  1909. 
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the  upper  surface.  These  were  tested  on  a  span  of  14  feet  by  two  loads 
which  divided  the  span  into'three  equal  parts.  The  exact  proportirais  of 
the  concrete  were  96  pounds  Portland  cement  to  3i  cubic  feet  sand  to  6J 
cubic  feet  broken  stone.  The  sand  was  well  graded  in  size  of  grains  and 
weighed  115  pounds  per  cubic  foot  loose  and  diy.  The  stone  was  Illincns 
limestone,  with  particles  smaUer  than  i  inch  and  coarser  than  ij  inches 
screened  out.  The  consistency  was  such  that  the  water  flushed  to  the 
surface  under  light  ramming.  The  crushing  strength  of  6-inch  cubes  at 
the  age  of  60  days  averaged  3030  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Typical  deform  tion  and  deflection  curves  are  given  in  Fig.  130,  page  489. 

Prof.  Talbot  gives  the  following  description  of  the  manner  of  failure  of 
each  beam  except  those  numbered  ay,  aa,  and  a8,  which  crushed  at  the 
top  at  maximum  toad: 
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A  portion  c^  the  data  resulting  from  the  experiments  is  tabulated  above. 
Column  (lo)  is  taken  from  a  separate  table  of  Prof.  Talbot's*  and 
columns  (ii),  (la)  and  (14)  are  added  by  the  authors  to  compare  the 
actual  tests  and  the  theory  adopted  in  this  treadse. 

Prof.  Talbot  suggests  an  empirical  straight  line  formulaj*  for  the  location 
of  the  neutral  axis  with  different  percentages  of  steel,  which  avoids  the  more 
intricate  calculations  necessary  with  the  usual  theoretical  formulas  involv- 
ing the  modulus  of  elasticity.  Adopting  the  same  notation  employed  through- 
out this  treatise  (see  p.  420),  le; 

k      =  ratio  of  depth  of  neutral  axis  to  depth  of  center  of  gravity  of  steel. 
P     =  ratio  of  area  of  section  of  stee!  to  area  of  section  of  beam  above  center 
of  gravity  of  steel. 
Then  with  a  slight  change  to  conform  to  the  use  of  a  ratio  of  isX 

k  -  0.34  +  i&p  (S8) 

Column  (ia)^ves  values  of  k  calculated  from  this  formula,  using  0.36 
for  this  concrete  instead  of  0.24  The  formula  is  adapted  to  concrete 
beams  with  percentages  of  steel  ranging  from  0.006  to  o.oia. 

One  of  the  most  important  conclusions  In  the  authors'  opinion,  which, 
may  be  drawn  from  Prof.  Talbot's  tests,  is  the  fact  that  computations  made 
by  the  ordinary  theory  adopted  in  this  treadse  produce  values  for  the 
neutral  axis,  and  also  for  the  ultimate  moment  of  resistance,  which  are 
so  near  to  the  experimental  results  that  these  theoretical  formulas  (see 
p.  430)  may  he  employed  with  confidence. 

Calculating  the  location  of  the  neutral  axis  by  formula  (6),  page  430,  and 
employing  a  ratio  of  the  moduli  of  elasticity  of  steel  to  concrete  of  ao, — 
which  Prof.  Talbot's  testsg  of  elasticity  show  to  be  an  average  value  between 
loads  of  I  000  and  i  700  pounds  per  square  inc^^  (stresses  which  correspond 
to  the  compression  in  the  beam  when  the  neutral  axis  is  as  given),  the 
theoretical  distances  given  in  column  (11)  agree  almost  exactly  with  the 
actual  measurements  in  column  (10).  The  moments  of  re^stance  calculated 
in  column  (14)  also  agree  closely  with  the  total  bending  moments  in  column 
(13). 

T-B«a]u  ToBts  b7  Prof.  Fruk  P.  McKibben.  The  T-beams  tested 
at   the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  were  made  of  concrete 

*  Univerticr  of  lUinoii,  BuUetiD  No.  i ,  September,  1 904. 

f  Piuf.  Talbot  pvtt  the  derivaiion  at  thii  /ormuli  tad  t  tbcoredcal  diicuuion  of  Ut  tetti  in 
Jounul  Wettero  Sodetj  of  Enginttn,  Auguit,  1904. 
t  The  auutuit  in  Prof.  Tilboc'i  origiul  fannuti  wu  O.16. 
1  Jounul  Weiteni  Sodetr  of  Engiaeen,  Auguit,  1404. 
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mued  in  proportion  1:3:4  ^y  volume  based  on  a  unit  of  100  pounds 
cement  per  cubic  foot.  The  stone  used  was  crushed  conglomerate  well 
graded,  the  range  of  sizes  of  particles  being  from  i\  to  ^(  inch,  while  the 
sand  was  a  mixture  of  coarse  and  fine  sands  in  equal  parts.  The  steel 
reinforcement  con^ted  of  plain  round  bars  ranging  in  size  from  )|  to  i 
inch  in  diameter.  The  age  of  beams  when  tested  was  about  30  days. 
Their  dimen^oos  were  as  follows:  span  12  feet,  total  depth  1 1  inches,  depth 
to  steel  9.5  inches,  thickness  of  flange  3  inches,  breadth  of  stem  8  inches, 
breadth  of  flange  2  feet.  The  percentage  of  reinforcement  varied  from  a.az 
to  3,13  per  cent  based  on  the  width  of  the  stem,  or  from  o .  74  to  o .  104 
per  cent  based  on  the  width  of  the  flange,  using  in  both  cases  the  depth 
to  steel  in  computing  the  area  of  conciete.  The  following  table  gives  the 
results  of  the  tests. 

Tests  of  Rein)orc4d  CancreU  T'Beams 
Bf  Fmme  p.  McKiBiiH.  (See  p-  479.} 
If  ohwAuhM  Inilitutt  of  Tadaialatn- 
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dBued  oQ  iCrcM  in  Keel  obtained  from  bit  meatureaieat. 
k  B(Md  on  ctustung  strength  of  concrete,  since  beim  failed  by  cc 
Natei  In  figuring  ihc  moment  of  nsidince  the  computed  depth  of  ne 
PeiccnUge  of  iteel  In  lecini  of  vidtb  of  fl>n|e  i>  t  of  the  viloei  in  coL  (5). 

The  tests  compare  well  with  the  results  obtdned  from  the  formulas  given 
on  page  420.  The  stresses  insteel, determined  by  measurements  of  stretch, 
do  not  vary  appreciably  from  those  obtained  from  the  formulas.     Beams 
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No.  4  and  s  failed  by  compres^on  in  the  concrete,  and  the  compressive 
stress  in  beam  near  to  failure  agrees  quite  closely  with  the  strength  of  the 
prisms  made  of  the  same  mix  of  concrete.  A  difference  in  deflection  of  the 
stem  and  the  flange  was  detected  by  the  tests,  which  indicates  that  the  com- 
pressive stresses  are  not  uniform  throughout  the  whole  width  of  the  flange. 
This,  however,  in  practice  is  undoubtedly  more  than  balanced  by  assuming 
a  width  ci  flange  smaller  than  the  width  of  slab  that  actually  assists  in  taking 
the  compreswon.  First  cracks  occur,  as  evident,  at  very  low  stresses,  but 
they  are  very  minute  and  almost  invisible  and  their  presence  is  not  dan- 
gerous. 

T*8ts  ol  RspetitiTe  LoKdiog  of  Bsintoteed  Ooncrsto  Beuns  by  Prof. 
H.  0.  Beny.    Fatigue  tests  of  reinforced  concrete  beams  made  by  Prof. 

Fatigue  Tests  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Beams.  Size  of  Beams:  8"  X  II*. 
Span:  /j  ft.     Age:  6  Weeks 
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.  H.  C.  Beny*  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1908  indicate  that  as 
many  as  one  million  repetitions  of  high  working  stresses  do  not  materially  affect 
the  ultimate  strength  of  a  reinforced  concrete  beam,  its  maximum  deflection, 
or  the  position  of  its  neutral  axis.  Duplicate  beams  were  made  of  concrete 
mixed  in  the  proportions  of  i  part  cement,  ij  parts  bar  sand  and  4}  parts 
J-inch  crushed  granite  and  were  reinforced  with  pl^n  and  deformed  bars. 
These  beams  were  tested  when  6  weeks  old,  one  being  subjected  to  a  repe- 
titive loading  sufficient  to  cause  higher  stresses  than  ordinarily  allowed  in 

*^Eii(.  Reanxl,  lutr  >S>  19081  p>  90. 
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good  practice,  and  then  tested  to  failure,  while  the  other  was  broken  in  the 
ordinary  manner. 

It  was  evident  that  the  greater  part  of  the  set  in  the  defonnation  in  the 
plane  of  the  steel  occurred  in  the  first  few  thousand  applications  of  the  load 
and  that  the  set  in  the  deformation  on  the  compressive  side  of  the  beam 
was  also  relatively  lai^  for  the  first  fewtbousand  repetitions  and  increased 
with  the  stress  applied  and  the  number  of  repetitions. 

The  stresses  realized  and  the  deflectioDS  resulting  from  the  repetitive 
loadings  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  table  on  page  481.  The  breaking 
strength  of  the  beams  sust^niog  the  repetitive  loading  is  substantially  the 
same  in  every  case  as  the  corresponding  beam  with  no  appreciable  repeti- 
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Fig.  151,     Fatigue  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Beams.      {Set  p.  489,) 
By  Prof.  J.  L.  Van  Omum. 

Compression  tests  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Van  Omum*  at  Washington  Univeraily 
made  in  1907  agree  with  the  above  tests  for  repetitive  loadings  under  50  per 
cent  of  the  maximum  strength  of  the  concrete,  but  for  repeated  loads  greater 
than  this  he  found  that  beams  will  be  subject  to  failure.  He  concluded 
that  the  number  of  repetitions  required  to  cause  this  failure  depended 
essentially  upon  the  ratio  of  the  test  load  to  the  ultimate  strength  of  the 
concrete.  In  these  tests,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  curve  in  Fig.  151,  which 
summarizes  graphically  the  results  of  these  experiments,  the  influence  of 


SodetT  Civil  Engiocen,  ijor,  LVm,  p.  194. 
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the  fatigue  of  concrete  is  limited  to  an  intensity  of  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
ordinary  ultimate  strength  of  the  concrete. 

Tests  at  Illinois  University,  at  St.  Louis,*  and  elsewhere  confirm  the 
principle  illustrated  and  show  that  there  is  a  fatigue  limit  to  concrete  corre- 
sponding in  a  general  way  to  the  elastic  limit  of  metals.  This  varies  with 
the  character  of  the  concrete  from  J  to  J  the  ultimate  strength.  Prof.  Talbot 
finds  in  columns  the  deformation  to  be  a  measure  of  this  fatigue  limit,  the 
latter  usually  occurring  at  about  J  the  ultimate  deformadon. 

This  fatigue  Umit  of  concrete,  while  it  does  not  influence  the  practice  of 
conservative  design,  is  a  warning  against  the  use  of  too  high  working  stresses. 

FLAT  SLABS 

Be^des  the  usual  systems  for  floors,  using  a  combination  of  slabs,  beams 
and  girders,  a  floor  system  of  a  type  of  an  endrely  different  design  is  some- 
times employed,  which  consists  of  a  flat  unribbed  slab  continuous  over  the 
whole  floor  and  supported  by  columns  only.  The  type  originally  introduced 
by  Mr.  C.  A.  P.  Turner  of  Minneapolis  is  somedmes  termed  the  Mushroom 
System. 

The  reinforcement  of  the  slab  consists  of  bars  running  in  four  directions 
radially  from  the  column,  and  the  head  of  the  column  is  usually  enlarged 
in  order  to  diminish  the  bending  moment  and  increase  the  shearing  resist- 
ance. The  vertical  steel  in  the  column  reinforcement  or  a  portion  of  it 
maybe  bent  and  carried  into  the  slab  to  add  to  the  rigidity  of  the  connection. 

The  moments  and  stresses  in  this  system  are  statically  indeterminate,  but 
in  order  to  make  an  apphcation  of  the  theory  of  flexure  possible,  the  whole 
floor  is  considered  as  a  seites  of  flat  circular  slabs  concentric  with  the 
columns  and  firmly  clamped  to  them,  supporting  the  rest  of  the  floor.  Thus 
the  analysis  of  the  whole  floor  is  reduced  to  that  of  circular  plates  clamped 
to  the  columns,  and  flat  slabs  supported  on  all  edges  by  these  circular  plates. 

Let  Fig.  152  represent  a  floor  of  this  system,  and  consider  the  strip  ai  as 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  floor.  This  strip  when  loaded  will  act  as  a 
fixed  beam.  The  points  of  inflexion  will  be  distant  approximately  one-fifth 
of  the  span  from  the  circumference  of  the  enlarged  head  of  the  column. 
The  pmnts  of  inflexion  of  the  floor  will  thus  be  located  on  the  dotted  curve 
shown  on  the  drawing.  Instead  of  this  curve  we  may  assume  the  points  to 
be  on  a  circle,  represented  on  the  drawing  by  dash  lines,  and  consider  the 
area  within  this  circle  as  a  round  plate,  loaded  with  a  uniform  load  over  its 
area  and  in  addition  loaded  around  its  circumference  with  a  load  which  per 
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unit  of  length  is  equal  to  the  rem^nii^  load  of  the  pajiel  divided  by  tbe  cir- 
cumference of  the  circle. 

The  part  of  the  slab  between  the  column  and  the  pmnts  of  inflexion  will 
deflect  downwards,  while  the  rest  of  the  slab  will  deflect  as  an  ordinary 
supported  beam. 

The  authors  have  adopted  Prof.  Eddy's  analyas  of  Stresses*  in  a  homo- 
geneous circular  {ilate,  and  deduced  from  his  general  formulas,  formulas 
applying  to  circular  slabs  free  on  their  outer  edge  and  clamped  round  the 
column.  In  this  analysis  the  effect  of  lateral  stresses  has  been  taken  into 
account,  this  being  expressed  by  Poisson's  ratio,  which  is  the  ratio  of  tbe 
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Fig.  152,    FlatSlab.    (Ste p.  4^3.) 

lateral  deformation  to  that  in  the  direction  of  stress.  Very  few  tests  have 
been  made  to  determine  the  value  of  Poisson's  ratio,  and  the  results  obtained 
vary  considerably.  Many  of  the  earlier  tests  give  as  high  as  0.3,  but  since 
some  of  the  best  experiments  in  our  American  colleges  indicate  a  value 
ranging,  with  concrete  of  different  proportions  and  strength,  from  0.05  to 
0.15,  the  ratio  of  0.10  is  recommended  for  use  with  concrete  where  tbe  correct 
value  is  unknown,  as  being  undoubtedly  safe  for  concrete  of  i  :  2  :  4  pro- 
portions. It  must  be  noted  that  the  increase  of  Poisson's  ratio  tends  to 
diminish  tbe  deflection  and  thus  decrease  the  stress.  A  high  Ftusson's 
ratio  therefore  means  a  thinner  slab  and  less  steel. 

*  Engjuecci'  Sodeljr.  Univcrnt)'  of  MinncMtii  1899. 
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The  "■''«"' ng  of  Foisson's  ratio  us  applied  to  a  loaded  column  is  the 
lateral  deformation  per  unit  of  width  divided  hy  the  longitudinal  deforma- 
tion per  unit  of  length.  For  ex^iinple,  if  a  certain  load  causes  a  lo-inch 
column  to  expand  laterally  0.0003  inches,  while  at  the  same  time  it  shortens 
0.03  inches  i'l  a  gaged  length  of  100  iaches,  Poissoo's  ratio  for  that  load- 
ing is   - — ~' =  0.1.     In  a  slab  supported  on  columns  there  is  a 

0.03  X  10 
similar  coDdition  of  deformations  caused  by  stresses  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  which  are  taken  into  account  in  the  mathematical   work  involved 
in  the  derivation  of  the  formulas. 

Let 
q     —  uniform  distributed  load  along  the  edge  of  the  plate  in  pounds  per 

foot  of  length, 
w    =  uniform  distributed  load  on  surface  of  the  plate  ia  pounds  per  square 

foot. 

ft    =  radius  of  enlarged  column  in  feet. 

r^    —  outer  radius  of  assumed  plate  in  feet. 

r     —  any  radius  in  feet. 

g     =  Pfflsscm's  ratio. 

C„CtiCt,Ct  =■  constants  to  use  in  formula  (52)  (54)  (SS).  Table  9,  p.  518. 

Co,  Cf,,  C^  Cj,  =  constants  to  use  in  formula  (53)  (56)   (57).     Table  9, 

p.  S'8- 

,,  .        .       .         ,       _.  ,  r.       .  f  for  loading  Uiiifocmly 

Jf ,  ■=  moment  causing  circumferential  fiber  stress  .-,....         .. 

'  ^        ■         J-1CL     .._  1     distributed  over  the 

M,  =  moawnt  causu^  radial  fiber  stress  . 

M-  =  moment  cau^g  circumferential  fiber  stress  ,   .    1       ,.      . 

"  .°  i      uted  along  the  edge 

M^=  moment  causmg  radial  fiber  stress  ,    ,       , 

Then  for  the  maximum  moment,*  which  occurs  at  the  circumference  of 


ring  fcrmulii  mi^  be  uKd  fot  Gndiiig  of  monxntt  at  aoy  pant  of  plate. 

Jf,-t(-'{a.  (^-)'  +  C,    (ii)'-C.I=g.  (,')   +C,   )  (S!) 

"l-l'.l   '.('")'  -''.'°«('   )   *"'•    1  '"' 
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the  enlarged  column  where  _    •  i, 

Max.    Mt  =  wr/  (o,a  +  C,   +  C^f  (ja) 

Mm.    M^^  q  r,  (C,  +  Cj)  (53) 

The  circumferential  moments  at  this  pmnt  are  a  minimimi  and  smaller  than 
i/,,  and  M^  hence  these  latter  only  need  be  computed  for  maximum  stress 
and  the  circumferential  moments,  M,  aod  M^  may  be  disr^arded. 

If  g  is  in  pounds  per  foot  of  length,  w  in  pounds  persquaie  foot  and  f,  in 
feet,  the  moments  are  in  foot  pounds  per  foot,  or  inch  pounds  per  inch. 

The  formulas  are  readily  solved  by  tmng  the  table  cd  constants  g^ven  on 
page  518.  The  table  b  made  out  for  four  valuesof  g.  It  may  be  twumed 
that  the  fiber  stresses  caused  by  any  moment  do  not  weaken  the  concrete  in 
the  direction  perpendicular  to  those  stresses. 

The  thickness  and  reinforcement  of  the  slab  are  found  in  the  usual  way 
by  equating  the  actual  bendingmoment, as  determined  above, to  the  moment 
of  resstance  of  the  steel  and  concrete.  The  limiting  thickness  of  slab  is 
usually  detennincd  by  the  thickness  near  the  column  required  to  resist  the 
negative  bending  moment  there.  It  is  advisable,  then,  to  make  the  thickness 
of  the  slab  near  the  support  as  thin  as  possible  by  using  a  rich  concrete  and 
a  larger  amoimt  of  steel  and  by  placing  some  steel  in  the  bottom  of  the  slab 
for  compression.  In  this  way  the  thickness  near  the  support  may  be  reduced 
nearly  to  the  economical  thickness  in  the  center  of  the  span. 

The  slab  between  the  circular  plates  may  be  con^dered  as  supported  on 
all  edges.  From  Fig.  153  it  is  evident  that  the  largest  deflection  and  the 
largest  po^tive  bending  moment  occur  in  the  middle  of  the  panel,  and  may 
be  safely  taken  as  those  of  a  square  plate  suppwted  on  all  edges,  the  side  of 
which  is  the  diagonal  distance  between  the  drcles  of  inflection.  This  dis- 
tance between  circles  of  inflection  may  thus  be  taken  as  the  span,  and  the 
thickness  and  reinforcement  at  the  middle  computed  very  conservatively 


A  value  for  compressionin  concrete, /„  higher  than  in  beam  construction 
is  permissible,  and  a  lower  value  of  n,  because  of  the  rich  concrete  mixture 
and  because  of  the  fact  that  the  maximum  stresses  occur  near  the  support, 
where  the  concrete  bears  on  a  larger  area,  and  for  this  reason  is  able  to 
stand,  say,  15  per  cent  higher  stresses  than  in  the  middle  of  the  beam.  It 
is  advisable,  however,  to  fix  a  maximum  stress  of  800  pounds  per  square  inch 
even  with  a  very  rich  roncrete  of  proportions  say  1:1^:3. 
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EXAMPLE  OP  FLAT  SLAB  DBSI05 

Example  14:  Design  a  flat  slab  to  support  a  livtt  load  of  350  pounds  per 
square  foot,  the  spacmg- of  columns  being  i^  by  17  feet  and  the  diameter  of 
their  head  48  inches.  The  working  stresses  in  sted,  ft  —  16  000  pounds  per 
square  inch,  in  concrete,  fc  "  700  pounds  per  square  inch  and  Poisson's  ratio, 
g  —  0.1.  allowing  for  a  rather  rich  concrete,  will  be  accepted. 

Solution:  The  slab  will  be  considered  as  a  flat  circular  plate  fixed  to  the 
column  and  supporting  at  its  drcumference  the  rest  of  the  floor,  as  outlined 
on  page  483,  The  inner  radius  of  the  plate  is  the  racUus  of  the  column  head 
and  its  outer  radius  will  be  accepted  as  the  average  distance  of  the  points 
of  inflection  of  the  slab  from  center  of  column.  The  distance  of  points  of 
inflection  from  column  center  is  thus  taken  as  one- fifth  of  the  clear  span  plus 

the  radius  of  the  column.     The  minimum  distance  is  ■  -- — '- —  +S.00—4.6 

ft.,    the    maximum  is    'ASI  ^  +  a. 00  —  6.0  ft.,  and  the  averse  distance 
4.6  +  S.oo                ,               S           , 

--  —      -  5-3  feet,  or  ro  -  a  feet,  r,  -  5.3  feet. 

Liveload  —  asopoundspersquamfbot. 

Assumed  dead  load      —   i  jo       ■        ■        ■       ■ 

Totalunit  load.  If,         —   370         ■  ■  «       « 

Area  of  slab  is  17  X  it  —  aSp  square  feet  and  area  of  circular  plate  5.3'  X 
3.14  —  88  square  feet;  hence  the  difference  of  the  two  areas  is  aoi  square 
leet,  which  is  the  area  of  slab  outside  of  the  assumed  circular  plate.  The 
loading  of  this  area  is  supported  along  the  circumference  of  the  flat  plate, 
and  equals  aoi  X  370  —  74  370  pounds.  Dividing  this  value  by  ttije  dr- 
cumference of  the  outer  drde  of  tne  plate,  the  drcumferential  unit  loading, 
q  —  aaoo  pounds  per  foot,  will  be  obtained.     The  ratio  of  radii 


5:3 


-  «.6s. 


Finding  from  the  table  on  pat;e  000  the  corresponding  constants,  the  maximuin 
momenta  which  occur  at  the  support,  that  is  at  the  drcumicrence  of  the 
column  head,  are 

Afj  -  370  X  3'(o-»  +  I-7S  +  o-S")  "  3330  inch  pounds, 

Mb  —  a»oo  X  a  (a. 01   +  1.13)   —  13  800  inch  pounds. 

Total  moment,  M  •■  17  130  inch  pounds  per  inch  of  drcumference  of 
column  bead. 

This  is  a  negative  moment,  the  top  of  slab  being  in  tenaon  and  the  bottom 
in  compression,  as  in  any  fixed  or  continuous  member,  at  the  support. 

The  thickness  of  the  stab  may  be  found  as  explained  on  p^e  431.  If 
steel  is  used  only  in  the  top  of  the  slab,  the  depth  and  rdnforcement  majbo 
assumed  from  the  ordinary  slab  formula,  page  411,  using  the  total  M  given 
above.  If  compression  as  well  as  tension  steel  is  used,  requiring  steel  in 
both  top  and  bottom,  formulas  (18)  and  (ao),  page  418,  will  determine  the 
required  depth  and  reinforcement.  In  the  present  case  i^%  of  steel  will 
be  placed  at  the  top,  and  the  same  amount  at  the  bottom;  hence,  using 
formula    (18),   page  4»8.   and    table   on   page    S'^>   with   ratio,  a—  o.i 

d  —  .  /  — '^  }^'^. —    —  8.1S  inches,  requiring  a  slab  thickness  of  about  9i  in. 

\    800   X  0.33 
The  Stress  in  concrete  over  the  support  was  allowed  at  700  +  15%,  or  800 
pounds  per  square  inch.     The  same  slab  with  ii%  of  steel  at  the  top  only 
would  require  a  depth 
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Several  tri&Is  should  be  made  to  determine  the  most  economical  relation 
of  the  amount  of  steel  and  concrete.     It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 


increase  of  reinforcement  for  a  short  length  over  the  support  decreases  the 
'"'- ' ■      ■    ;  the  a  


thickness  of  the  eatire  slab,  reducing  the  amount  of  material  and  at  the 
same  time  the  dead  load  and  the  moment.  Hence,  a  larger  percentage  than 
used  in  beam  and  slab  design  and  the  introducing  of  steel  at  the  top  may 
prove  economical. 

The  diagonal  distance  between  the  circles  of  inflection  is  34  -^  10.6  —  13.4 
feet,  and  the  bending  moment  in  the  middle  of  the  slab  (see  p.  486) 

M   "        —  -         -  —49  900  inch  pounds  per  foot  width. 

The  effective  thickness  of  the  slab  as  determined  by  the  necessary  thick- 
ness over  the  support  is  10  —  i  —  9  inches. 
Then 


Ibd- 


a  will  be  necessary. 
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Columns  of  short  length,  essentially  piei?,  the  length  of  whkh  is  not  more 
than  ^  times  the  least  lateral  dimension,  may  be  built  of  plain  concrete 
with  no  reinforcement,  provided  the  loading  is  central.  Columns  longer 
than  this  should  be  reinforced  for  safety  in  construction  and  also  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  eccentric  loading  and  the  danger  of  sudden  fiulure. 
It  Is  de^rable  to  further  limit  the  use  of  reinforced  columns  to  a  length  of 
15  diameters. 

Although  concrete  is  especially  adapted  for  sustaining  compression,  its 
compressive  strength  is  so  much  lower  than  that  of  steel  that  in  a  building  ■ 
it  is  frequently  difficult  to  keep  the  columns  in  the  lower  stories  within  the 
limits  required  by  the  uses  for  which  the  building  is  constructed. 

To  reduce  the  size  of  the  column,  four  distinct  methods  are  used  either 
separately  or  in  combination: 

(i)  Rich  proportions  of  concrete. 

(9)  Vertical  steel  bars  designed  to  assist  in  taking  the  compres^on. 

(3)  Hooping  or  banding. 

(4)  Structural  steel  shapes  in  combination  with  the  concrete. 
These  will  be  considered  in  the  order  given. 

While  as  a  general  proposition  concrete  in  compression  Is  always  cheaper 
than  steel,  the  limits  of  size  of  column  frequently  make  steel  reinforcement 
necessary  not  only  to  resist  bending  caused  by  eccentric  loading  or  lateral 
pressure,  but  to  take  a  part  of  the  vertical  compression  load. 
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Whatever  the  type  of  construction,  the  efEective  area  to  use  in  figuring 
the  compression  should  usually  be  less  than  the  total  area  to  allow  a  certain 
thickness  on  tlie  surface  for  fire  protection.  The  Joint  Committee  recom- 
mend that  the  protective  covering  shall  be  taken  to  adepthof  ij  inch  on  all 
surfaces,  since  in  a  severe  fire  the  concrete  to  this  depth  may  be  affected  by 
the  heat  and  its  strength  destroyed.  A  less  thickness  than  tliis  should  be 
sufficient  where  the  contents  of  a  building  are  not  especially  inflammable, 
a  decrease  in  the  total  diameter  or  width  of  a  column  .of  i  to  3  inches 
being  frequently  a  fair  allowance  when  computing  the  effective  area. 

The  steel,  however,  should  in  all  cases  be  imbedded  at  least  i^  to  a  inches, 
and  when  circular  hooping  is  used  to  add  strength  and  ductiGty  the  effective 
area  must  be  taken  as  that  within  the  hoo[ui^. 

Ricb  Proportioiu  of  Ooncnt*.  The  compressive  strength  of  conciete 
is  approximately  proportional  to  the  amount  of  cement  which  it  con- 
tains (see  Chap.  XX),  so  that  increasing  the  proportion  Qf  cement  is  an 
effective  means  of  strengthening  the  column  to  permit  smaller  section.  A 
rich  concrete  also  has  a  higher  modulus  of  elasticity  and  there  is  conse- 
quently less  deformation  under  load.  Besides  this,  a  rich  concrete  works 
smoother  in  placing  and  makes  it  easier  to  produce  a  homogeneous  column, 
provided  the  aggregates  are  properly  graded.  The  strength  of  concrete 
for  different  mixtures  is  indicated  on  page  {360),  and  working  stresses  are 
suggested  on  page  (527).  Before  permitting  the  use  of  high  column  stresses 
in  a  structure,  actual  compressive  tests  should  be  made  upon  cylinders  8 
inches  diameter  by  16  inches  high  composed  of  the  same  materials  to  be 
used  and  mixed  in  the  required  proportions  with  the  same  wet  consistency. 

Terti»l  Steel  B«r  Eeiofore«iD«nt.  Tests  of  long  columns  made  at  the 
Watertown  Arsenal,*  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,!  and 
the  Univeraty  of  Illinois,  {  indicate  conclusively  that  vertical  steel  bars 
imbedded  in  conciete  may  be  counted  upon  to  take  their  portion  of  the 
loading.  As  a  column  takes  its  load,  it  is  shortened  in  height,  the  concrete 
and  steel,  shortening  equally  because  they  are  bonded  ti^ther.  The  con- 
crete, however,  has  so  much  lower  strength  that  it  receives  its  allowable 
load  before  the  steel  can  reach  its  full  woridng  strength.  Consequentiy, 
the  working  load  upon  the  steel  must  be  figured  at  a  low  value,  which  is 
determined  by  the  amount  of  shortening  it  has  undergone  up  to  the  point 
where  the  concrete  is  shortened  so  as  to  reach  its  working  strength.  Since, 
with  a  given  load,  the  shortening  or  deformation  is  proportional  to  its 

*^Teitt  of  Meoli,  U.  S.  A.,  1904,  190J,  1906,  1907. 

f  TruiuctioD)  Amciicu  Sodctf  of  Civil  iapacat,  VoL  L,  p.  487. 

t  V^ramlj  of  Illiaou  BuQctiii  M,  DecEmba  15,  I907. 
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modulus  of  elasticity  (see  p.  539),  the  working  stress  iu  tbe  steel  must  be 
the  working  stress  in  the  concrete  times  the  ratio  of  the  moduli  of  elasticity 
of  steel  to  concrete,  as  indicated  below. 

Although  tests  indicate  that  if  vertical  steel  is  placed  at  least  a  inches  from 
the  surface  of  the  column,  the  elastic  limit  of  the  steel  may  be  leached  with- 
out danger  or  buckling,  it  is  nevertheless  advisable  in  almost  all  cases  to 
place  occasional  horizontal  loops  around  the  steel  spaced  at  distances  apart 
not  greater  than  the  width  of  the  column  as  an  additional  precaution  against 
the  buckling  of  the  rods,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  bars  in 
place  during  the  pouring  of  the  concrete.  The  size  and  location  of  such 
loops  are  discussed  in  connection  with  column  design  on  page  466. 

Joints  in  the  vertical  steel  when  small  diameter  rods  are  used,  say  up  to 
i^  inch,  may  be  provided  for  by  lapping  as  indicated  on  page  464.  Large 
diameter  rods  should  have  their  ends  planed  true  and  butted  with  a.  sleeve 
around  the  joint,  or  should  have  some  other  posidve  connection.  In  foot- 
ings where  the  length  of  imbedment  is  not  sufficient  to  take  all  the  stress, 
a  horizontal  bearing  plate  must  be  provided. 

Since  the  relative  loading  upon  the  steel  and  the  concrete  at  any  period 
is  theoreticaUy  in  direct  proportion  to  the  ratio  of  their  moduli  of  elasticity 
at  that  period,  and  since  full  size  column  tests  have  borne  out  this  assump- 
tion, the  aUowable  loading,  that  is,  the  albwable  unit  pressure,  is  readily 
obtained  as  follows:* 


modulu*  of  clattidt)' 
:fonni&OD  of  itcd  End     -  —  defomutjon  of  concreCE. 

:  ind  iKel  all  puU  of  the  <x 


The  allDWible  itmt  in  ncel  ii  thenfon  tbe  illowable  iticH  in  the  concrete  timei  the  ntio  ( 
eliitidlj.  Foe  practical  puipoaea  the  tt>tal  loading  muit  be  introduced.  Since  tbe  total  ptenui 
in  the  column  mutt  be  the  nun  of  the  prenuiE  in  the  concrete  pint  the  preuure  in  the  iteel, 

fA-f^A^  +  f^A^    or    fA-f^A^-trfc'A^ 

tnd  BDce  A^—  J  —A^m  have 

'-'■[(^'■)*-^] 

A^ 
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Let 
/       >•  allowable  unit  pressure  upon  tbe  reinforced  column,  equal  to  the 

total  load  divided  by  the  effective  area. 
/^       ^  allowable  unit  pressure  upon  tbe  concrete  of  the  column. 
/,'     =   allowable  unit  pressure  upon  the  vertical  steel  in  the  column. 


of  concrete.   - 
P      =  load  to  be  sustained  by  the  colunm. 
A      =  area  of  total  effective*  cross-section  of  colunm. 
Ag     =  area  of  concrete  in  cross-section. 
j4,     —  area  of  Steel  in  cross-section. 

P      =  ^  _  ratio  of  cross-section  of  steel  to  total  cross-section  of  column. 

For  determining  tbe  total  allowable  unit  compression,  /  (which  is  the 
total  load,  P,  divided  by  the  effective  area  A)  with  fixed  area  of  concrete 
and  steel,  we  have 

f^Ai,  +/,nA, 
'-  A  <"' 

In  terms  of  tbe  percentage  of  steel, 

f-/,fli  +{»-!)«  (6o) 

The  peixxnlage  of  steel  to  use  to  obtain  total  unit  stresses  when  the  com- 
Q  on  the  concrete  is  Umited  to/,  is 


and  the  effective  cross-section  of  column  is 

To  this  area  must  be  added  the  protective  covering  as  indicated  above.  ' 
•S«elii|«4yj. 
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The  table  below  gives  values  of  /"  for  different  stresses  and  different 
moduli  of  elasticity. 

Working  Loads  on  Concrete  Columni  RHnforctd  O'itk 
(See  p.  49^1 


p 

Ritro  of  Moduli,  »  -   10  i  Ratio  of  Moduli,  n 
(»)       0)       (4)     "(sT^    («)        (7)        (8)" 

-  'S 

Ratio  of  Moduli.  . 

-  m 

(1) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11)      (11) 

(>J) 

/,_     ir-    U-    fc-     /«-    /r-    /=- 
450      jso      iS9      75°    450       ISO      650 

7SO 

u-  u- 

75° 

O.OI       1    490       SW       708       817  ,  SI3        S17       74' 
0.CI      1    sji  1    6«      767      »8S  1  576       704      83» 
CO]      ;    571  1    698      81s  1    9P  1  *39       78'      W 
o.Of         611      74<      8S4     low  1  70a       858     1014 

Man— Um  columo  (6)  ordmuilr  for  fint  dan  1  : 1  i  4  cm 

lOtj 

1170 

706 

79» 

6S4      ,7j 

8h'i^ 
968     1.44 

g9> 
lojs 

"77 

Examples  on  page  49S  illustrate  the  use  of  these  formulas. 

The  table  on  p.  493  from  tests  by  Mr.  James  E.  Howard  pves  the  relation 
of  actual  tests  to  theoretical  computations  based  on  a  ratio  of  elasticity  of 
15.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  actual  strength  b  almost  always  more  than  the 
theoretical,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  the  leaner  mixtures  because 
the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  leaner  concrete  is  lower,  and  therefore  the 
ratio  of  15  is  very  conservative. 

An  excellent  analytical  treatment  of  colimms  reinforced  with  vertical 
steel  is  given  by  Professor  Talbot  in  one  of  his  Univeraty  Bulletins.*  The 
problem  is  discussed  briefly  by  one  of  the  authors  in  a  paper  before  the 
Boston  Society  of  Civil  Enpneers.f 

The  analysis  of  the  action  of  combined  compresdon  and  bending,  such 
as  is  produced  Li  columns  loaded  ecceiitrically,  and  the  method  of  com- 
puting the  reinforcement  in  such  cases  is  treated  in  pages  560  to  574. 

Hooped  or  Buidsd  Oolumna.  Mr.  A.  Considtzc  in  France  was  the  first 
to  apply  to  reinforced  concrete  the  principle  that  if  a  material  is  confined 
laterally,  it  will  deform  or  shorten  less  under  vertical  loading,  and  there- 
fore can  sustain  a  heavier  load  before  it  crushes.  This  is  the  principle 
involved  in  the  hooped  or  banded  column.  It  is  carried  out  in  practice  by 
placing  steel  bands  or  spiral  hooping  within  the  column  designed  to  re^st 
the  lateral  deformation. 
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Teats  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,*  the  University  of  IllintMsf  and 
the  University  d  Wisconsin,}  1906-1907,  piove  that  while  hoopii^  or 
banding  increases  the  crushing  strength  of  the  column,  the  defonnadon, 
that  is,  the  shortening  of  the  column,  is  so  great  at  a  comparatively  early 
period  in  the  loading  that  the  safe  strength  cannot  be  based  directly  upon 
the  breaking  strength.  , 

A  perfect  Suid  like  water  will  transmit  pressure  equally  in  all  directions. 
Concrete,  on  the  other  hand,  under  ordinary  loading  expands  laterally  a 
very  small  percentage  of  its  vertical  deformation  or  shortening  (see  p.  484) ; 
so  that,  even  from  a  theoretical  standpoint,  the  hoops  should  not  come  into 
play  until  the  concrete  has  shortened  so  much  that  its  elastic  limit,  or  the 
period  corresponding  to  this,  has  been  passed.  J 

'  Strength  of  Plain  vs.   V»rikdUy  Rrinforctd  Concrete  and  Mortar  Columns. 

Columns  la'  X  11'.    Height  8  feet.     Age  of  Mortar  and  Concrete  6  mo^tOhs 

Watertown  Arsenal  {see  p.  491). 
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The  action  of  the  hooped  column  as  established  by  tests  on  long  columns 
is  discussed  by  one  fA  the  authors  as  follows:[| 

•  Totiof  M«tiil»,U,  S.A.,  1906. 

fUnivenitj  of  HUnoii.  BuUeCiii  Nd.  u>,  Dec.  15,  1907. 

tTrtouctioiu  Amciicu  Socictj  foi  Tetting  Mateiul,  Vol.  IX  1909. 

1  S«  diKUttion  bir  Sinford  E.  Thampion  in  Jounul  Anociatioii  Engiueriag  SodctJM.  July, 

1907,  p.  310.    The  ^ect  of  Uteral  cipiimDii  biied  oa  the  iclion  of  plain  columiu  ii  bere  Heated 
before  the  publicatian  of  che  ceia  of  hooped  cohunn  which  uiabliihed  the  principle. 

ISuiford  E.   Thompnn  in   IVanaactioiii  American  Sodetr  of  Qvil  Enpncen,    Vol.  LXI, 

1908,  p.  47. 
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When  a  load  is  placed  upon  the  top  of  any  column,  it  causes  vertical  com- 
pression or  deformation,  with,  at  the  same  time,  a  lateral  expandoo.  The 
lateral  expansion  in  concrete  columns,  as  shown  by  tests  upon  pl^n  and 
upon  reinforced  columns  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Howard  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal* 
and  by  A.  N.  Talbot,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  at  the  University  of  lUinois.f 
is  at  6ist  very  small.  Any  stress  produced  in  the  steel  hooping  must  be 
proportional  to  its  deformation  or  stretching;  hence,  with  small  lateral 
expansion  of  the  concrete,  there  can  be  but  sl^ht  stress  in  the  hoops.  For 
th^  reason,  and  also  because  of  the  initial  shrmkage  of  the  concrete,  which 
the  lateral  expansion 
must  Jirst  overcome, 
scarcely  any  stress  or 
pull  comes  upon  the 
hoops  until  the  concrete 
within  them  has  reached 
a  loading  equal  to  the 
breaking  load  in  plain 
concrete.  As  this  load 
is  approached,  the  mod- 
ulus of  elasticity  of  the 
concrete  becomes  very 
much  lower,  and  conse- 
quentiy  both  the  verti- 
<^  and  lateral  def onna- 
tions  become  much 
greater.  Then,  and  not 
until  then,  does  the 
lateral  pressure  b^in 
to  ac^  appreciably  upon 
tbe  hoops.  Id  otiier 
words,  up  to  the  very 
crushing  strength  of 
plain  concrete,  the  value 
of  the  hooping  is  act- 
ually negligible.  From 
then  on,  the  reinforce- 
ment takes  practically 
all  the  load,  and  a  high 
'  ultimate  strength  may 
be  attained,  although 
coincident  with  great 
shortening  of  the 
column. 

Even  with  the  concrete  restrdned  within  the  hoops,  the  shell  of  concrete 
outside  of  them,  which  is  necessary  for  fireproofing  and  for  the  protection 

*Tetn  of  Metili,  IT,  S.  A.,  1905,  pp.  a9}-}3& 

■f  Frocndiogi  Amtrion  Sodecj  ba  Tadng  Miterida,  Vol  VII,  1)07,  p.  jt*. 

tColumu  109  ud  iStfran  BullMia  No.  10,  Uoirgni^  ef  DU    '    ~        ■  - 
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of  the  steei,  begins  to  crack  and  peel  at  about  the  same  toad  as  that  which 
will  cause  complete  failure  in  unreinforced  concrete.  Professor  Talbot, 
in  fact,  states  as  a  general  proposition  that:  " Cracking  and  peeling  of  the 
concrete  appear  at  loads  corresponding  to  the  ultimate  strength  of  the 
concrete." 

Tests  also  indicate  that  the  shortenli^  of  the  column  is  so  great  that  the 
elastic  limit  of  any  vertical  steel  rods  is  passed  at  a  load  but  slightly  greater 
than  that  corresponding  to  the  crushing  strength  of  plain  concrete. 

The  typical  defonnation  of  a  column  reinforced  with  spiral  hooping  as 
compared  with  a  column  having  no  reinforcement  is  shown  by  the  curves 
^8-  'S3-  Although  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  hooped  column  shown  is 
3700  pounds  per  square  inch,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  a  load  of  1800  pounds 
per  square  inch,  the  crushing  strength  of  the  plain  column,  the  curve  drops 
oil  very  rapidly  and  the  line  produced  back  to  the  axis  erf  ordinates  at  A 
agrees  very  closely  with  the  crushing  strength  of  the  plain  column.  At 
3000  pounds  per  square  inch  the  deformadonperunit  of  length  is  0.0017. 
At  this  deformation  vertical  steel  in  such  a  colunm  would  be  stressed  to 
51  000  pounds  per  square  inch.  In  otherwords,at  a  load  onlyio%  higher 
than  that  to  be  expected  of  a  plain  column,  even  steel  of  a  high  elastic 
limit  would  have  reached  its  yield  p<^t. 

The  entire  subject  is  treated  very  fully  by  Professor  Talbot  in  the  descrip- 
don  of  his  tests  in  the  Bulletin  from  which  the  diagram  is  taken.       ' 

Quotmg  again  from  Mr.  Thompson's  Discussion  before  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers: 

Tentative  conclusions  with  regard  to  hooped  column  de^gn  at  the  present 
stage  of  tests  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(i)  Hooping,  H  properly  applied,  increases  the  ultimate  breaking  strength 
imder  a  single  loading  to  double  or  treble  the  breaking  strength  of  a  plain 
column. 

(a)  The  surface  of  concrete  outside  of  the  hoopii^  will  begin  to  crack 
at  a  loading  corresponding  to  the  breaiung  load  of  an  unhooped  column, 

(3)  Hoopii^,  if  not  continuous  or  rigid,  will  peel  oS  with  surface  concrete 
so  that  the  effective  strength  of  the  column  will  be  no  greater  than  a  similar 
one  of  plain  concrete. 

(4)  The  total  vertical  deformation  of  a  hooped  column  is  so  great  at  the 
period  of  first  external  crack  that  any  vertical  steel,  unless  designed  to  carry 
the  entire  toad,  is  stressed  beyond  its  safe  strength. 

(5)  The  ultimate  breaking  strength  of  a  hooped  column  is  no  measure 
of  its  safe  strength,  and  formulas  bs^ed  on  the  ultimate  strength  are  useless. 

Notwithstanding  these  conclusions  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  hooping 
is  of  no  value.    It  does  increase  tiie  crushing  strength,  and  dius  adds 
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ductility  to  the  column  and  permits  of  a  somewhat  higher  unit  stress  upon 
the  concrete.  The  hoops  also  appear  practically  to  a£Fect  the  shearing  stress 
so  that  the  column  acts  more  like  a  cube  than  like  a  long  prism,  with  con- 
sequently higher  strength.    The  Jdnt  Committee  conclude: 

The  general  effect  of  bands  or  hoops  is  to  increase  greatly  the  "toughness" 
of  the  column  and  its  ultimate  strength,  but  hooping  has  little  effect  upon 
its  behavior  within  the  limit  of  elasticity.  It  thus  renders  the  concrete  a 
safer  and  more  reliable  material,  and  should  permit  the  use  of  a  somewhat 
higher  working  stress.  The  beneficial  effects  of  "toughening"  are  ade- 
quately provided  by  a  moderate  amount  of  hooping,  a  larger  amount  serving 
mainly  to  increase  the  uldmate  strength  and  the  possible  deformation  b^ore 
ultimate  failure. 

The  loadings  si^ested  for  use  by  the  Joint  Committee  are  referred  to 
on  page  587. 

A  type  of  formula  su^ested  by  Considto  for  determining  the  ultimate 
strength  of  hooped  columns  is  as  follows: 

Let 
/     —  ultimate  unit  pressure  upon  the  reinforced  colunm,  equal  to  the 
total  load  divided  by  the  effective  area  ia  pounds  per  square  inch, 
f^    —  ultimate  unit  pressure  upon  the  concrete  of  the  column  iu  pouud? 

*       per  square  inch. 
P     —  ratio  of  sectional  area  of  longitudinal  Feinfotcement  to  the  area  of 

concrete  core, 
p*  =  ratio  of  volume  of  steel  hooping  in  a  given  height  of  column  to  the 
volume  of  the  concrete  core  in  this  height. 

Then 

/-  1.5 /«+  3400?+  510^'  (64) 

Professor  Talbot  suggests  the  following  formulas  for  ultimate  crushing 
strength: 

/-A +65000^'  (6s) 

lor  columns  reinforced  with  bands,  and  for  those  reinforced  with  sounds 

/  " /c  +  100  000  p.  (66) 

Tl»  ftboTs  formnlu  cannot  be  satelj  nted,  however,  for  cempating 
the  working  strength  of  hooped  eohunns. 
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The  Joint  Committee  suggest  with  reference  to  hooping: 
The  effective  area  of  the  column  shall  be  taken  as  the  area  within  the 
protective  covering  (see  page  489);  or,  in  the  case  of  hooped  columns  or 
columns  ranfore^  with  structural  shapes,  it  shall  be  t^en  as  the  area 
within  the  hooping  or  structural  shapes. 

The  Joint  Committee  also  specify  that  the  hoops  or  bands  should  not  be 
couDtedupondirectlyasadding  to  the  strength  of  the  column.  They  suggest: 

Where  bands  or  hoops  are  used,  the  total  amount  of  such  reinforcemeiit 
shall  be  not  less  than  1%  of  the  volume  of  the  column  disclosed.  The 
clear  spacing  of  such  bands  or  hoops  shall  not  be  greater  than  one-fourth 
the  diameter  of  the  enclosed  column.  Adequate  means  must  be  provided 
to  hold  bands  or  hoops  in  place  so  as  to  form  a  column,  the  core  of  which 
shall  be  straight  and'  well  centered. 

Hooping  then  may  be  con^dered  not  as  adding  to  the  working  strength  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  steel  in  the  hoops,  but  rather  as  increasing  the 
ductiUty  of  the  column  and  reducing  the  danger  of  sudden  failure,  so  that  a 
lower  factor  of  safety  is  permissible.  In  practice,  to  gain  the  benefit  of 
this,  a  higher  woridng  stress  may  be  permitted  in  hooped  columns  when 
reinforced  with  steel  bands  or  hoops  the  total  volume  of  which  in  a  given 
length  of  column  is  at  least  i  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  concrete  within  the 


Adopting  the  Joint  Committee  recommendations: 

Columns  with  reinforcement  of  not  less  than  i  per  cent  in  bands  or  hoops 
may  be  given  a  woiiing  stress  ao  per  cent  higher  than  for  plain  concrete 
columns.  If  woridng  stress  in  plain  concrete  is  taken  as  450  pounds  per 
square  inch,  the  hooped  concrete  maybe  thus  given  540  pounds  per  square 
inch. 

Columns  reinforced  with  not  less  than  i  per  cent  and  not  more  than  4 
per  cent  of  longitudinal  bars  and  with  not  less  than  i  per  cent  in  bands  or 
hoops  may  be  given  a  woricing  stress  45  per  cent  higher  than  plain  concrete 
columns.  If  the  working  stress  in  plain  columns  is  taken  as  450  pounds 
per  square  inch,  the  hooped  and  vertically  reinforced  column  may  be  thus 
^ven  650  pounds  per  square  inch  plus  the  working  value  of  the  longitudinal 
rods  as  indicated  on  page  493. 


8TSU0TURAL  8TEEL  BEIHFOBOEUBNT 

If  the  structural  steel  is  designed  to  take  all  the  load  and  then  is  simply 
^reproofed  with  a  concrete  covering,  it  is  not  reinforced  concrete.  When 
the  structural  steel  is  designed  so  that  it  takes  a  load  in  combination  with 
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tbe  concrete  it  ma^  be  teimed  rdnforcement.  In  this  case  the  steel  is 
figured  in  the  same  way  as  vertical  bars  and  the  stresses  determined  from 
formula  (60),  page  491.  If,  for  example,  the  allowable  stress  on  the  con- 
crefe  is  450  pounds  per  square  inch  and  a  ratio  of  15  is  used,  the  steel  can 
be  figured  only  for  a  compressive  stress  of  6750  pounds  per  square  inch. 

To  utilize  tbe  full  wortung  strength  of  the  steel,  the  plan  has  sometimes 
been  followed  of  separating  tbe  structural  steel  core  from  tbe  concrete  so 
that  they  will  work  independently,  and  designing  the  columns  in  the  lowra' 
stories  so  that  the  steel  will  take  tbe  entire  woght  of  the  upper  stories  wfaik 
the  concrete  surrounding  the  steel  supports  tbe  weight  of  the  lower  stories. 

Structural  steel  reinforcement  is  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  cross  in  the 
center  of  the  column,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  McGraw  building,*  channels 
coanected  by  riveted  latticing  are  placed  and  concrete  poured  within  the 
reinforcement  as  well  as  providing  a  protective  layer  around  it.  Stresses  for 
this  type  are  su^ested  on  page  538. 

Testsf  of  columns  reinforced  with  structural  steel  shapes  frequently 
show  lower  ultimate  strength  thaii  similar  columns  reinforced  with  tbe 
same  quantity  of  steel  in  tbe  form  of  vertical  round  bars.  This  probably 
is  due  in  part  to  the  difQculty  in  properly  placing  the  concrete  around 
the  structural  steel. 

COLUKIT  EZAMPLBS. 

ExaiKpU  15:  What  size  of  square  column  reinforced  with  i  per  cent  of 
longitudiiial  bars  without  bands  will  be  required  to  support  a  load  of  94  000 
pounds? 

SHvtion:  By  paragraph  (a),  pag«  597,  the  allowable  COimiression  on  3000 
pounds  concrete  in  linuted  to  450  pounds  per  square  ioch.  For  this  allowable 
stress,  uaiiu;  a%  of  longitudinal  reinforcement  and  a  ratio  of  moduli  of 
elasticity  ofr  5,  the  areaiS  column  from  formula  (6a).  page  491,  is 


■£  square. 

,  _     .____ ,  _  .  1  tableo 

ing  a  inches  for  protective  covering  giives  14.8  inches,  or,  say,  15  inches  square. 
ExampU  26:  Find  the  diameter  of  a  round  column  reinforced  by  i  per 
cent  of  hooping  only,  designed  to  support  a  toad  of  lao  000  pounds.  Assume 
tbe  allowable  pressure  on  plain  concrete  as  450  pounds  and  a  ratio  of  moduli 
of  elasticity,  «  —  15. 

Soluiion:     The  allowable  unit  compression  on  hooped  columns  may  be 
increased  10  percentoverthatonplain  concrete  (see  paragraph  (b),  page  597), 


•  Wtlliua  H.  BuiT,  Tiinuctioiu  Amcricui  Soctetj'of  Civil  Enginw  >  Vo  .  hX,  1908,  p.  441. 
fM.  O,  With^  in  Enginceniig  Record,  July  10, 1909,  p.  41 
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iwnce  f  "■  450-(-  30%  ••  540.     The  area  of  section  from  formula  (63)  Is 


ExampU  if:  What  sectional  area  of  vertical  Bteel  will  be  required  for  a 
square  column  limited  to  36  inches  diameter,  which  has  to  bear  i  000  ooo 
pounds  with  pressure  in  platn  concrete  limited  to  450  pounds  per  square  inch? 

SedtUion:  By  paragraph  (c),  page  538, inacolunmreinforcedwith vertical 
ban  and  1%  of  ban(£  or  hoops,  tSe  allowable  pressure  on  the  concrete  may 
be  increased  4S%  over  that  on  plain  concrete,  hence  fc  —  450  +  45%  ~  ^5' 
pounds  per  square  inch.  Considering  the  area  within  hooping  equal  to  ^3'  — 
logo    square    inches  as  effective,  the  unit  pressure  from  page  49c,  wtfl  be 

—  91S  pounds  per  square  inch.     Assume  n  ^-is,  then  from  formula  (61)1 
page  491. 

918  -  6sa 
**  "     14  X  653 

0.919,  ^"^  areaof  ateel,i4  —  1090  X  0.019  ~  3'-^  square  inches.     Prom 

lie  on '-  ^-  '     -'  -^  -  -. '  --'-  -•  ■--<---'■. !..  -t— 

the  requi 


15  and  an  aJlowable  compression  in  plain  concrete 

Solution:  Since  the  column  is  reinforced  with  longitudinal  and  hooping 
reinforcement,  the  unit  compression  on  concrete  may  be  talcen  as  fc  —  450 
+  45%  ~  C53  pounds  per  square  inch  (paragraph  c,  page  518).  Thenfrom 
formula  (6a),  page  491.  the  column  area  is 


65>  (I  +  14  X  0.03s) 


REIHTOROEHINT  FOR  TEMPERATUBE  AND  SHRINKAaE 
STRESSES 

Ail  masonry  is  subject  to  temperature  cracks,  but  when  they  are  distrib- 
uted in  the  many  joints  between  bricks  or  stones  they  do  not  show  so  plainly 
as  on  the  smooth  surface  of  concrete. 

Expansion  from,  a  rise  in  temperature  rarely  causes  trouble  except  at 
angles  where  the  lengthening  of  the  surface  may  produce  a  buckling  or  a 
sliding  of  one  portion  of  the  wall  past  the  end  of  the  other.  In  a  building, 
the  walls  and  floors  are  generally  so  well  bonded  together  and  free  to  move 
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as  a  unit,  that  nu  provision  need  be  made  for  expatudon.    Id  a  s 

like  a  square  reservoir,  the  efiect  of  expansion  must  be  taken  into  account 

in  the  design  to  prevent  failure  at  the  comers. 

Contractioa  is  often  more  serious,  although  cracks  are  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily dangerous.  To  prevent  cracking  due  to  the  shrinkage  of  the  concrete 
in  hardening  (see  p.  3S7)  or  to  the  lowering  of  the  temperature,  reinfwce- 
ment  should  be  inserted  or  joints  formed  to  localize  the  cracks.     (See  p. 

Reinforcement  properly  placed  distributes  the  contraction  stresses  so 
as  to  make  the  cracks  very  small,  practically  invisible,  but  it  does  not  prevent 
them  entirely. 

The  steel  niust  be  .sufficient  in  quantity,  and  should  be  of  small  diameter 
and  placed  as  close  as  practicable  to  the  surfaces  to  distribute  the  cracks 
and  thus  make  them  very  fine.  Deformed  bars,  that  is,  bars  with  irregular 
surfaces  which  provide  a  mechanical  bond  with  the  concrete,  are  more 
effective  than  smooth  bars,  and  steel  of  high  elastic  limit  also  is  advan- 
tageous. 

In  practice,  from  -fV  of  1%  to  j\  of  1%  (a  ratio  of  o.ooa  to  0.004)  of 
steel,  based  on  the  cross-section  of  the  concrete,  is  commonly  used  as  tem- 
])erature  or  shrinkage  reinforcement. 

The  tensile  strength  of  concrete  is  so  low  that  a  small  change  in  tempera- 
ture will  crack  it.  For  example,  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  concrete 
is  0.0000055  (s^  P'  '87)  ^^^  ^^c  modulus  of  elasticity  is  generally  assumed 
as  2  000  000;  therefore,  the  stress  (see  p.  404)  per  degree  Fahrenheit  is 
0.0000055  X  2000000  =  iipoundspersquaTeinch,andafall  in  tempera- 
ture of  ^^  =  2^°  is  sufficient  to  crack  a  concrete  the  tensile  strength  of 
which  is  300  pounds  per  square  inch. 

It  is  evident,  and  it  has  been  proved  by  experience,  that  there  is  less 
cracking  in  concrete  laid  in  cold  th^n  in  warm  weather. 

I..ongitudinal  reinforeement  is  especially  necessary  in  conduits  which 
must  be  water-tight. 

Shrinkage  cracks  due  to  the  hardening  of  the  concrete  may  be  prevented 
by  keeping  the  concrete  wet.     (See  p.  387,) 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Mills  that  the  relation  between 
the  tensile  strength  of  the  concrete  and  the  bond  with  the  bars  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  governing  the  size  of  the  cracks,  and  the  following  analj^sis,  - 
based  on  his  su^estions,  gives  a  means  of  estimating  the  size  and  dis- 
tance apart  of  the  cracks  so  as  to  form  a  basis  for  judgment  as  to  the  azes 
and  percentages  of  steel  to  use. 

The  tensile  stress  in  the  steel  at  a  crack  tends  to  pull  out  the  bars  from 
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thfe  concrete,  and  referring  to  Fig.  154,  the  bond  stress  of  the  bar  in  the 
length  06  must  equal  the  tensile  stress  in  the  whole  cross-section  of  the  con- 
crete at  b  caused  hy  the  contraction  of  the  concrete. 

Let 
V  —  distance  apart  of  cracks. 
D  =  diameter  of  round  bar  or  ade  of  square  bar. 
p  =  ratio  of  cross-section  of  steel  to  cross  section  of  concrete. 

Then,*  if,  as  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  purposes,  the  strength 
of  concrete  in  tension  is  assumed  to  be  equal  to  the  bond  between  plain 
steel  bars  and  concrete,  the  distance  apart  of  cracks  is 
D 
.V  =        for  s<juare  or  round  bars. 

The  distance  apart  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  unit  bond*,  so  that  a 
deformed  bar  having  twice  the  bond  strength  would  space  the  cracks 
one-half  as  far  apart  and  allow  them  to  be  only  one-half  as  wide. 


± 


Fig.  154.    Reinforcement  for  Temperature  Stresses.     (Ssc  p.  501.) 

It  is  evident  that  the  distance  apart  of  the  cracks  is  proportional  to  the 
diameter  of  the  reinforcii^  bars,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  percent- 
age of  steel. 

From  this  formula  is  tabulated  the  estimated  i>ercentage  of  reinforcement 
for  different  spacing  of  cracks  and  different  sizes  of  bars,  assuming  the 
bonding  strength  of  the  steel  to  the  concrete  to  equal  the  tensile  strength 
of  the  concrete. 
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Estimaled  Peramtage  of  Reiitforcemetti  for  Diffgrent  Spacing  oj  Cracks 
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Notb:  To  express  the  steel  as  the  ratio  of  area  of  cross-section  of  steel  to 
cross-section  of  concrete,  divide  the  percentages  by  100;  thus  1.04  becomes 

*  Assuming  the  bond  of  deformed  bars  to  be  s°%  greater  than  plain. 

The  size  of  the  crack  is  governed  by  the  amount  of  shrinkage  and  for 
cracks  due  to  temperature  changes  may  be  estimated  as  the  product  of 
the  coefficient  of  contraction  (0.0C00055)  by  the  number  of  degrees  fall 
in  temperature  by  the  distance  between  cracks. 

Estimated  Width  oj  Cracks  for  Differtnt  Distances  Apart 


IS* 
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I'Fahr 0,0030  0,0030  0.0040I  t 

•"       "    0.00331  0,0050  0.0066]  ( 

1°       "    o .  00461  o .  0069   o .  0091I  ( 


oos9i  0.0079 
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0099,  0.0131 

0.016S 

0139!  0.0185 

0.0131 

From  this,  if  it  can  be  determined  how  large  a  crack  will  be  allowable, 
the  corresponding  spadng  can  be  obtained. 

To  avoid  large  cracks  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  enough  steel  to  prevent 
its  passing  its  elastic  limii.  If  the  bars  are  continuous  for  such  a  length 
that  the  ends  are  practically  immovable,  as  in  a  long  retaining  wall,  a  drop 


*  jo'connpoiidtloathriniiiigeof  o 


o.oi8%i    70"  to  0.038%, 
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in  temperature,  tending  to  shorten  them,  produces  a  tensile  stress  which 
is  independeDt  of  the  distance  between  the  restrained  ends.  Assuming 
the  coeffideat  of  expansion  of  steel  the  same  as  concrete  and  the  modulus 
of  elastidty  of  steel  as  30  000  000,  this  stress  is  30  000  000  X  0.0000055 
=  165  pounds  per  square  inch  pejr  degree  of  temperature,  or  forsoTahr. 
is  8350  pounds  per  square  inch.  This  is  well  within  the  elastic  limit  of  the 
steel  and  would  not,  of  itself,  cause  the  steel  to  take  a  peimanent  set.  How- 
ever, since  the  concrete  surrounding  the  steel  will  be  continuous  except  at 
cejjain  cracks,  the  stretch  in  the  steel  may  be  unevenly  distributed  and 
largely  confined  to  the  immediate  vidnity  of  the  cracks.  If  cracks  occur 
while  steel  is  unstressed,  through  the  concrete  shiinkbig,  the  steel  tends  lo 
resist  the  shrinkage  by  tension  at  the  crack  and  compression  at  the  center  of 
the  block  of  concrete,  and  the  tendle  stress  will  be  equal  to  the  compressive 
and  each  equal  to  one-half  the  tensile  strength  of  the  concrete.  This  may  be 
expressed  by  the  following  formula,  using  the  foregoing  notation:* 

Since  the  tensile  stress  in  the  concrete  is  liable  to  be  low  at  the  time 
shrinkage  cracks  are  formed,  it  may  be  assumed,  for  illustration,  as  300 
pounds  per  square  inch  making 


This  represents  the  stress  due  to  local  cracks  which  is  additional  to  the 
temperature  stresses  above  described.    The  total  stress  is,  therefore,  for 

50°  change  of  temperature  8350  -I-  /i  or  8250  -I- If  the  elastic  limit 

P 
of  the  steel  is  40  000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  we  must  keep  below  this, 

100 

40  000  =  8350 

For  steel,  the  elastic  limit  of  which  is  50  000  pounds  per  squi 

100 
50  000  =  8350  - 

These  values  of  p  represent  the  lowest  theoretical  ratio  of  area  of  cross- 
section  of  steel  to  area  of  cross-section  of  concrete  which  can  be  used  with- 
out the  steel  passing  its  elastic  limit  at  certain  of  the  cracks  when  the  ends 
are  restrained  or  the  length  is  so  great  that  intermediate  parts  are  practi- 
cally restrained. 
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In  view  of  the  very  slight  stretch  required  to  relieve  the  stress  in  the  bars 
when  the  elastic  limit  is  exceeded,  and  the  probability  of  its  distribution  ' 
by  the  restraint  to  movement  by  the  mass,  it  is  not  always  essential  lo 
consider  the  elastic  limit. 

8T8TBM8   OT  BXIKrOBOXBOBHT 

One  of  the  earliest  recorded  examples  of  the  application  of  reinforced 
concrete  is  a  boat  of  concrete  and  iron,  built  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Lambot  in  France, 
and  shown  at  the  Paris  International  Exhibition  in  1S55.*  In  1861  Mr. 
Coignet  began  his  investigations,  and  in  1866  Mr.  Monier,  to  whom  the 
invention  of  reinforced  concrete  !s  often  attributed,  applied  the  combination 
of  concrete  and  iron  to  various  structures,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  its 
future  widespread  applications. 

As  long  ago  as  1877,  Mr.  W.  E.  Ward,t  at  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  built  a 
house  entirely  of  concrete,  reinforced  with  iron  I-beams  and  round  rods. 

The  rapid  development  of  reinforced  concrete  has  resulted  in  the  intro- 
duction of  numerous  systems,  many  of  them  covered  by  patents,  for  arrang- 
ing the  metal  in  the  concrete,  or  for  special  forms  of  metal.  These  systems 
are  fully  described  in  the  various  French  works  on  reinforced  concrete.^ 

A  few  of  the  systems,  representing  both  the  arrangement  and  the  form 
of  the  metal,  are  described  below,  and  forms  of  metal  extensively  used  in 
thp  TTnited  Stales  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  155. 

Syslfms  of  Rein/orcemenl 

Bonna.     Metal  of  cruciform  cross-section. 

Bertini.  Girder  Frame.  Horizontal  tension  meml)ers  with  vertical  =iir- 
rups  shrunk  on  to  them. 

Ckaudy  and  Degon.  Cross  rods  passing  under  bearing  rods,  but  looped 
up  between  them. 

Coignet.  Round  bars  in  top  and  bottom  of  beam  connected  by  diagonal 
wire  lacing. 

Columbian.    Vertical  steel  plates  with  horizontal  ribs. 

Cottacin.     Round  rods  interlaced  in  the  same  manner  as  in  wire  netting. 

Cummings.  Bars  of  different  lengths  having  thetr  ends  bent  to  an 
incline  aod  formed  into  a  loop  to  resist  internal  stresses. 

Cup  Bar.  Special  rolled  section  with  longitudinal  ribs  connected  at  fre- 
quent intervals  by  cross  ribs  forming  cup  depressions. 

*  Chriitopht's  Bnon  fiimt,  1901,  p.  1. 

f  Tnntictioni  American  Society  Mrchaoicsl  Eogtoecn,  Vol.  IV,  p.  j88. 

{  Stt  imoag  others  Christophe'i  Beton  AjmC,  1901.  pp.  10-71,  »"'  Morel's  CiVncn)  ArmJ,  1901. 
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^  \\      >y  /y 


Kahn  Trussed  Bar 


Kansome  Twisted  Bar. 


Johnson  Corrugated  Bar, 


De  Man  Undulated  Bar. 
Fig.  1 55-— Types  of  Reinforcing  Steel.      {See  pp.  50^  and  506. 
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De  Man.    Uoiulated  Bars.    (See  Hg.  155.) 

Diamond  Bar.  Bars  rolled  round  with  parallel  ribs  passing  along  and 
around  the  bar  fonning  diamond-shaped  shoulders  on  its  surface. 

Donath.  Inverted  T-beams  or  I-beams  connected  by  horizontal  diagonals 
of  light,  flat  metal  on  edge. 

Expanded  Metal.  Sheet  steel,  slit  and  expanded,  so  as  to  form  a  diamond 
mesh.     (See  Fig.  155,  p.  505.) 

Ferroinclcve.    Sheet  steel  with  invereely  tapered  corrugations  to  be  cov- 
ered on  both  sides  with  concrete. 
Gabriel.    Deformed  tensiou  members  with  trussing  of  hard  drawn  wire. 
Habrick  and  DUHng.    Flat  metal  twisted  hot. 

Hemtebipte.  A  combination  of  alternate  straight  bars  and  bars  with  ends 
bent  up  at  an  angle,  with  vertical  U-bars,  or  stirrups,  of  flat  iron  passing 
around  the  straight  bars  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  beam. 

Herringbone  Frame.    Horizontal  tension  member  with  special  altacli- 
ments  for  stirrups. 
Holier.    Metal  in  form  of  I-beams. 

HyaU.    Flat  plates  or  bars  set  on  edge  and  pierced  with  holes  through 
which  pass  small  round  rods  to  form  the  cross  reinforcements. 
Johnson. ,   Corrugated  bars.     (See  Fig.  155,  p.  505.) 
Kakn.    Hoi&ontal  flanged  bars^with  flanges  sheared  up  sX  intervals. 
(See  Fig.  15s,  p.  505.) 
Lock-Woven  Steel  Fabric.    Steel  wire  mesh,  locked  at  intersections. 
Lug  Bars.    Twisted  bars  with  projecting  lugs  at  intervals  In  the  surface. 
Mdan.    Steel  ribs,  either  I-beam  or  4  angles  latticed,  imbedded  in  the 
concrete  of  the  arch. 
Monier.    Two  series  of  round  parallel  bars  at  right  angles  to  each  other.' 
Mushroom.    Flat  floor  slabs  supported  by  columns  with  enlarged  heads. 
Parmley.    Bars  with  bent  ends,  to  place  In  the  sides  of  a  conduit  or  the 
haunches  of  an  arch  to  resist  tension. 
Rabils.    Various  combinadons  employing  galvamzed  wire. 
Ransome.    Square  steel  rods  twisted  cold.     (See  Fig.  155,  p.  505.) 
Roebling.    Flat  steel  bars  set  on  edge,  clamped  to  supporting  beams,  and 
held  in  alignment  by  flat  bar  separators. 
Schuller.    Like  Monier  System  except  rods  are  placed  diagonally. 
Scojield.    An  oval  bar  with  projecting  shoulders. 
Thacher.    Bulb  bars.    (See  Fig.  155,  p.  505.) 

Triangle  Mesh.  Wire  mesh  reinforcement  with  transverse  metal  placed 
diagonally. 

Trussil.    Expanded  metal  or  herringbone  lath  bent  to  V-shaped  section. 
VisitUini.    Beams  of  concrette,  cored  out  so  as  to  form  lattice  girders. 
Welded  Wire  Fabric.    Wre  mesh  reinforcement  with  wires  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  and  welded  at  Intersecdons. 
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TABLE  I.     AREAS,  WEIGHTS  AND  CIKCUMFERENCES  OF  BARS. 

Areas  and  Weights  of  Square  and  Kound  Rods  and  CfTciimifn'tias  oj  Hound  Rods. 
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BEAM  Aim  BLAB   TABLES 

Boun  Tablos.  Tables  2, 3,  and  4,  pages  509,  510  and  511,  give  the  load- 
ing and  reinforcement  for  beams  based  on  1  inch  of  width  under  different 
conditions.  For  a  beam  10  inches  wide,  for  example,  both  the  safe  load  per 
linear  foot  and  tiie  steel  area  will  be  ten  times  the  values  given  in  the  tables. 

The  tables  are  for  rectangular  beams  but  may  be  used  for  T-beams 
which  have  a  depth  3  or  4  times  the  thickness  of  slab  by  taking  the  width 
of  flange  as  the  breadth,  ,  b. 

Table  2  is  for  a  simply  supported  beam  and  is  based  on  a  working  com- 
pressive stress  in  concrete  of  500  pounds  persquare  inch  and  in  steel  of  14  000 
pounds  per  square  inch — lower  values  than  are  customarily  used  in  con- 
struction, but  required  in  many  building  law^  If  the  compression  in  con- 
crete is  limited  to  500  pounds,  while  16  000  pounds  is  permitted  in  the 
steel,  use  the  same  loading  but  reduce  the  steel  in  the  ratio  of  16  to  14. 

Tables  3  and  4  are  for  ordinary  de^gn,  approved  by  the  authors  and 
corresponding  to  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Committee.  All  tables 
are  based  on  a  ratio  of  elasticity  of  »  •=  15.     (See  p.  408.) 

For  other  working  stresses  than  those  given,  the  loads  may  be  multiplied 
by  ratios  of  the  values  of  the  constant  C  in  Table  10,  page  519,  since  C  is 
proportional  to  the  load. 

The  uses  of  the  tables  are  illustrated  in  Examples  12  and  13.  As  high 
steel  is  not  recommended  for  ordinary  work  on  a  small  scale,  no  table  is 
presented  for  safe  loads  for  concrete  reinforced  with  it. 

Slftb  Tftbl«.  Table  5  is  for  slab  design  with  different  working  stresses 
in  the  steel  and  concrete.     Ordinarily,  the  series  at  the  top  of  the  second 

■ud* 
page  of  the  table  is  used.     Note  that  the  values  are  based  on  — -      For 

10 

— .generally  used  where  the  slabs  are  fully  continuous  over  the  supports, 

add  20%  to  the  loads,  leaving  the  area  of  steel  as  given.  For  square  slabs 
fully  reinforced  in  both  directions,  the  loads  may  be  doubled,  or  if  also 
fully  continuous,  they  may  be  doubled  and  ao%  added  also. 

Table  6  is  more  convenient  for  review  of  l>eams  already  designed.  It 
is  computed  by  using  formulas  {7)  and  (8)  on  page  753,  and  selecting 
the  lower  value  of  M.  The  most  economical  ratio  of  steel  for  the  limiting 
stresses  is  ^  —  0.0077.  f*^'  rarios  lower  than  this  the  safe  loads  on  the 
slabs  are  governed  by  the  tensile  strength  of  the  steel,  while  for  laiger 
ratios  they  are  limited  by  the  working  strength  of  the  concrete  in  compres- 
sion. 
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TABLE  s.    USE  FOR  DESIGBlHG  SLABS,  IF  FULLY  COHTimjODS,  ADD   10% 

TO  LOADS 
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TABLE  6.    USE  FOR  KBVIBWmQ  DBSIOHS,  IP  PUIXT  COHnNUOUS 

ADD  ao%  TO  LOADS. 
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CompnastoD  in  concrete,  11 
Edli*.  1.  For  load  Im  any  width 


_     Lultiply  by  vidth  in  faet. 

_ jteel  for  any  width  of  slab  multiply  ooluma  (iS)  by  widthinfeat. 
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TABLl  7.    OINDIR   OOHOBETX  SLABS 

A  ratio  of  elasticity  of  n  =-  33  is  used  in  the  table  below,  although  it  is 
permissible  to  design  with  a  ratio  of  15  in  veiy  conservative  practice. 

The  loads  for  slabs  with  a  ratio  of  steel  of  0.002  are  limited  by  the  work- 
ii^  strength  of  the  steel,  and  the  values  with  the  higher  ratios  by  the  work- 
ing strength  of  the  cinder  concrete.  ' 

It  is  noticeable  that  less  steel  can  be  used  economically  for  a  given  thick- 
ness of  slab  than  with  broken  stone  or  gravel  concrete,  because  the  strength 
of  the  slab  is  more  apt  to  be  limited  by  the  strength  of  the  cinder  concrete 
tha.i  by  the  strength  of  the  steel. 
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•Percenugei  of  ctcel  in  valuci  id  thit  column  multiplied  bf  loa 

:vLes.  I.  For  load  for  *aj  width  of  slab  multiply  by  width  in  feet. 

a.  For  ana  of  cross-wction  of  MmI  for  any  width  of  slab  multiply 
column  (13)  by  width  in  feet. 

3.  Total  loads  for  other  Ipana  (e)  and  same  depth  of  steel  are  inversely 

proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  spans. 

4.  Total  loads  for  othar  depth!  of  ataal  (d)  and  same  span  are  propor- 

tional to  the  squares  of  the  depths  of  eteel. 
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TABLE  9.    FLAT  SLABSL 

Data  lor  Determining  Bending  Mow#»to  for  FLAT  SLABS   SUPPORTED 

ON  COLUMNS.      (See  page  4Ss).     For  exampU.  see  page  tSj . 
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TABLE  10.    TABLE  FOR  COHSTAHT  C 
Data  for  DtUrmining  Depth  of  Beam,  Moment  of  Resistatice  and  Reinfor: 
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TABLE  II.  DATA  FOR  DETERMimiTG  DEPTH  OF  RECTAIIQULAR  BEAK 
OR  SLAB  OR  HOICEITT  OF  RESISTAHCE  FOR  DIPFEREIIT  PERCEH- 
TAGES  OF  STEEL. 

Ratio  of  elasticity,  it  —  15. 

Rule  I.     To  find  depth  of  beam  or  slab  for  a  given  percentage  of  steel: 
On  line  with  the  given  percentage,  select  the  higher  value  of  C.     This, 
substituted  in  formula 


(see  p.  418).  gives  the  smallest  permissible  depth.  Thus  for  0.004  steel  ratio 
the  value  of  C  from  column  (9)  must  be  used  instead  of  from  column  (6) 
because  the  latter  would  stress  the  steel  to  13  700  pounds,  which  would  not 
be  allowable.  It  is  evident  also  that  the  ratio  of  steel  is  too  low  for  econ- 
omy, because  concrete  is  stressed  only  to  440  pounds. 

Rule  2.  To  find  amount  of  steel  for  a  given  beam  or  slab  and  given  load- 
ing with  stress  in  concrete  limited  to  650  pounds  per  square  inch  and  stress 
in  steel  to  16  000  pounds  per  square  inch: 


Compute  value  of  C  from  foimula  M  • 


i  (see  p.  754).     Locate  this 


value  either  in  column  (6)  or  (9),  whichever  satisfies  the  allowed  stresses, 
and  find  the  corresponding  value  of  p  in  the  first  column.  Thus,  if  C  — 
0.097,  >^  must  be  located  m  column  (q)  instead  of  column  (6),  because  the 
latter  would  give  a  higher  stress  in  steel  than  is  allowable.  The  desired  ratio 
of  steel  is  therefore  0.0077.  If  C  —  0.088,  it  must  be  located  in  column 
(6)  because  column  (9)  would  give  too  high  a  stress  in  concrete. 
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TABLE  aa.     PROPORTTOnAL  DEPTHS  OF  IfEDTRAL  AXIS 

The  table  below  gives  the  proportional  depths  of  the  neutral  axis  lak  11- 
lated  from  formula(6)  on  page  42a  for  various  percentages  of  steel  and 
moduli  of  elasticity.  Its  use  is  not  advised  for  ordinary  calculations  of 
moments  of  resistance  and  dimensions  of  beams  or  slabs,  because  it  presents 
no  mean  s  of  determining,  without  further  calculation,  the  stress  in  the 
steel  or  the  concrete,  and  therefore  is  liable  to  lead  to  uneconomical  design. 
Its  principal  use  is  for  determining  ihe  moment  of  resistance,  and  conse- 
quently the  safe  loading  for  beams  already  built. 
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BBIfDIITG  HOHEFTS  FOR  DIFFERBITT  SPANS  AKD  LOADS. 
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DIAGRAM  3.    BEHDIHG  HOHEnTS  FOR  DIFFERENT  SPAflS  AHD  LOADS. 


DIAGRAM  No. 4.  CURVESFOR  DESIGN  OFT-BEAMS 

To  find  minimum  depth. 

To  find  area  of  steel  for  any  depth. 

To  find  total  compression  in  flange. 
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WOREIHa  8TBISS  IK  RXIHrOBOSD  OONORKTE. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete,  1909,  recom- 
mend working  stresses  as  follows:* 

a«nenl  Aasttmptioiu.  The  following  worldng  stresses  are  recommended 
for  static  loads.  Proper  allowances  for  vibration  and  impact  are  to  be 
added  to  live  loads  where  necessary  to  produce  an  equivalent  static  load 
before  applying  the  unit  stresses  in  proportioning  parts. 

In  selecting  the  jiermissible  working  stress  to  he  allowed  on  concrete,  we 
should  be  guided  by  the  working  stresses  usually  allowed  for  other  materials 
of  construction,  so  that  all  structtires  of  the  same  class  but  composed  of 
different  materials  may  have  approximately  the  same  degree  of  safety. 

The  stresses  for  concrete  are  proposed  for  concrete  composed  of  one  part 
Portland  cement  and  six  parts  aggregate,  capable  of  developing  an  average 
compressive  strength  of  2  000  pounds  per  square  inch  at  twenty-eight  days 
when  tested  in  cylinders  8  inches  in  diameter  and  16  inches  long,  under 
laboratory  conditions  of  manufacture  and  storage,  using  the  same  con- 
sistency as  is  used  in  the  field.  In  considering  the  factors  recommended 
with  relation  to  this  strength,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  strength  at 
twenty-eight  days  is  by  no  means  the  ultimate  which  will  be  developed 
at  a  longer  period,  and  therefore  they  do  not  correspond  with  the  real  factor 
of  safety.  On  concretes  in  which  the  material  of  the  aggregate  is  inferior, 
all  stresses  should  be  proportionally  reduced,  and  similar  reduction  should 
be  made  when  leaner  mixes  are  to  be  employed.  On  the  other  hand,  if, 
with  the  best  quality  of  aggregates,  the  richness  is  increased,  an  increase 
may  be  made  in  all  working  stresses  proportional  to  the  increase  in  com- 
pressive strength  at  twenty-eight  days,  but  this  increase  shall  not  exceed 
35  per  cent. 

Beuing.t  For  compression  on  surface  of  concrete  larger  than  loaded 
area. 

32.5  per  cent  of  compressive  strength  at  twenty-eight  days,  or  650  pounds 
per  square  inch  on  2  000  pound  concrete. 

Oolimuu.  (a)  Plain  columns  or  piers  whose  length  does  not  exceed 
twelve  diameters, 

22J  per  cent  of  compressive  strength  at  twenty-eight  days,  or  450 

pounds    per   square  inch  on  2000  pound  concrete. 

(b)  Columns  with  reinforcement  of  bands  or  hoo|)S.t 

27  per  cent  of  compressive  strength  at  28  days,  or  540  pounds  per  square 

inch  on  3000  pound  concrete. 

Vertical  steel  reinforcement  8100  pounds  per  square  inch. 


*  The  foim  in  which  these  iw  pve 

n  corretpondt  with  the  1909  Report  of  the  Rdnforced  CoDcieie 

CommilKc  o[  the  Nitionil  Atsaciati 

oo  o[  Cement  U«». 

t  For  bf.me  and  girden  built  imt 

pounds  per  square  inch  shoutd  noi 

:  be  eiceeded.. 

t  The  iDiount  of  bind  or  hotip  rt 

column  enclosed,  and  dear  spacing  o 

f  the  bandi  gi  hoops  not  greater  than  one-fourth  the  diameter 

pf  the  enclosed  column. 
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(c)  Columns  reinforced  with  not  less  than  i%  and  not  more  than  4% 
of  longitudinal  bars  and  with  bands  or  hoops  spaced  not  greater  than  one- 
fourth  the  diameter  of  the  enclosed  column. 

3aJ%  of  compressive  strength  at  28  days,  or  650  pounds  per  square 

inch  on  zooo  pound  concrete. 

Verlical  steel  reinforcement,  9750  pounds  per  square  inch, 

(d)  Columns  reinforced  with  structural  steel  column  units  which  thor- 
oughly encase  the  core, 

32^%  of  compressive  strength  at  a8  days,  or  650  pounds  per  square 

inch  on  aooo  pound  concrete.* 

Vertical  steel,  9750  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Comi«»asion  in  Eztrsme  Fiber.  For  extreme  fiber  stress  of  beams 
calculated  for  constant  modulus  of  elasticity, 

33.5  per  cent  of  the  compressive  strength  at  twenty-eight  days,  or  650 
pounds  per  square  inch  for  2000  pound  concrete. 

Adjacent  to  the  support  of  continuous  beams,  stresses  15  per  cent  greater 
may  be  allowed. 

8hwr.  Pure  shearing  stresses  uncombined  with  compression  or  tension, 
6  per  cent  of  compressive  strength  at  twenty-eight  days,ori2opounds 
per  square  inch  for  2000  pound  concrete. 

Diagonal  Tonalon.  In  beams  where  diagonal  tension  is  taken  by  con- 
crete, the  vertical  shearing  stresses  should  not  exceed 

2  per  cent  of  compressive  strength  at  twenty-eight  days,  or  40  pounds 
per  square  inch  for  2000  pound  concrete. 

Bond  for  Pbtln  Bwa.  Bonding  stress  between  concrete  and  plain  rein- 
forcing bars, 

4  per  cent  of  compressive  strength  at  twenty-eight  days,  or  80  pounds 
per  square  inch  for  2000  pound  concrete. 

For  drawn  wire. 

a  per  cent,  or  40  pounds  on  2000  pound  concrete. 

Bond  for  Dolormed  Bars.t  Bonding  stress  between  concrete  and  de- 
formed bars  may  be  assumed  to  vary  with  the  character  of  the  bar  from 

5  per  cent  to  7J  per  cent  of  the  compressive  strength  of  the  concrete 
at  a8  days,  or  from 

100  to  1^0  pounds  per  square  inch  for  3000  pound  concrete. 

•  Lower  tdHHi  ibin  [h«M  ihauld  be  ujmI  unleia  tbt  concrete  it  vtTJ  carefully  proportioned 
■od  plmd.    Tbc  aulbon  lecocnmead  500  lb.  per  tq.  in.  in  general  practice. 

't'  Ko  tecommendation  For  deformed  ban  ii  given  io  the  report  of  the  Joint  Cominittee;  tbe 
valuei  given  are  those  suggeited  by  ibe  Reinforced  Concrete  Committee  erf  tbe  National  Asbo- 
cianon  of  Cement  Uicn. 
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KeiliIorc«in«nt.  The  tensile  stress  in  steel  should  not  exceed  16000 
pounds  per  square  inch.*  The  compressive  stress  in  reinforcing  steel 
should  not  enceed  16000  pounds  per  square  inch,  or  fifteen  times  the  work- 
ing compressive  stress  in  the  concrete. 

Hodnlns  of  Haatidty.  It  is  recommended  that  in  all  computations  the 
modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete  be  assumed  as  Vj  that  of  steel;  that  is, 
that  a  ratio  of  fifteen  be  employed. 


STAHDARD  HOTATIOlTf 

t  •     —   thickness  of  slab,  i.e..  thickness  of  T-fiange. 

b       "  breadth  of  beam;  in  a  T-beam,  breadth  of  T-flange. 

b'       -   breadth  of  stem  ot  T-Beam. 

d       —   depth  from  surface  of  beam  to  ci 

p       —   ratio  of  cross-section  of  steel  in  tc 

this  steel. 
p'      _  ratio  of  cross-section  of  steel  in  compression  to  cross-section  of  beam 

above  the  steel  in  tension. 
fe      —   unit  compressive  stress  in  outside  fiber  of  concrete. 
f,      —   unit  tensile  stress,  or  pull,  in  steel. 
f^      ^  unit  compressive  stress  in  steel. 
f        ■»   average  unit  compression  in  a  column. 

n      =  fc.*  —  Ratio  of  modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel  in  tension  to  modulus  of 

elasticity  of  concrete  in  compression. 
k       —  ratio  of  depth  of  neutral  axis  to  depth  of  steel  in  tension. 
kd     =■  distance  fromoutside  compressive  surface  to  neutral  axis  in  beam  in 

which  the  depth  to  steel  in  tension  is  d. 
i        —   ratio  of  lever  arm  of  resisting  couple  to  depth  d. 
jd      —   arm  of  resisting  couple. 

I        —   depth  from  surface  of  beam  to  center  of  compression. 
M     —  moment  of  resistance  or  bending  moment  in  general. 
Mb   =   bending  moment. 
Mr    —  resisting  moment. 
JVf)    -"   bending  moment  in  a  flat  slab  causing  radial  fibre  stress  for  loading 

distributed  along  the  edge  of  the  fixed  plate. 
Mb    —  bending  moment  in  a  Rat  slab  causing  radial  fibre  stress  for  loading 

uniformly  distributed  over  the  plate. 

V  —  total  shear. 

V  —   unit  shear. 

v*       —   unit  workii^  shear. 
u      —  unit  bond, 

0  -•  circumference  of  one  bar. 

£0  —  total  circumference  of  all  bars  in  a  beam. 

A  =  total  area. 

A,  —  area  of  steel. 

tu  —  unit  loading  for  uniformly  distributed  load. 

f  —  unit  loading  for  circumferential  loading. 

«  —  diameter  of  bar. 

r  —  ratio  unit  cost  of  steel  to  unit  cost  of  concrete. 

1  —  span  of  beam. 

■lity  cilled  for  bj  the  ipecifi- 
II  bigb  »  la  ooo  poundi  pci 

at  Committee  oa  Cooctete  and  Reinfoiced  Concrete  and 
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ll       —   longer  span  of  a  rectangular  slab. 

f,       "   shorter  span  of  a  rectangular  slab. 

Jl/j    =   bending  moment  of  longer  beam. 

M,    —   bending  moment  of  shorter  beam. 

*      —  denominator  in  bending  moment  formula  ilf  —  - 

HI      —   number  of  bars  at  the  center  of  beam. 

M,     •=   number  of  bars  to  be  bent. 

C       —   constant  from  Table   lo,  p.  519. 

Cc.C,,  C",.  -  constant  from  Table  8,  p.  516. 

C,,CpCa.Ch.    —   constant  from  Table  9,  p.  518. 

C,.Cb  —  constant  from  Table  on  p.  454. 

Tq       —   inner  radius  of  flat  plates  in  feet. 


Rectangtdar  beam: 

,'17 
Depth  of  steel,  d  =  C-y^ 

Tension  in  st«el,  /,  -  -^.- 


COMMOR  FORMDLAS. 


Unit  shear,  v  — 

Ratio  span  to  de 
requiring  stirrups. 


bjd 
ipan  to  depth  not  (^  - 


Steel  area,  A,  -  pbd 
I    Compressio 

fc  -  '^- 

bc^jk 
i    Unit  bond,  «  "=  ■. 


T-Btam. 
Horizontal  steel.  At  — 

(approx.) 


Area  required  by  shear.  6' (  d  -  -  )  > 


Depth  of  neutral  a 


»  ndA,  +  bi' 
~inA',  +  3br 


Tension  in  steel. 


Economical  depth,  d  —    ,  —    v  f"i/4a; 

Length  of  haunch,  '  ~    Z    — Ti/.   " 
(approx.)  43c 


Mkd_ 

~  bl(.kd-  \t)id 
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Beam  with  Sled  in  Top  a*id  Bottom: 
rnient,  M  -  fcbd'Cc}    which  ever  is  ^1 

OT-f,bd'C,i    laiger  418'    Compression  in  concrete, /r  =  (^,^^    4^8 

M  M 

nsion  in  steel,  f,  "  jj:g-  438   1    Compression  in  sleel,  it~  hd>  C        *'^ 


Average  unit  load. 


Flat  Plates 

Radial  londinx. 

Max.  M,  ---  ifr^  (0. 

a  +  C,  + 

C.) 

Cotutnn: 

• 

Ratio  steel, /.  -  ^^  (  ~J 

U 
-  I) 

Area  column.  '^  —  1   1, 

P 

+  {»- 

OPl 

SHrrups: 

Area  of  stirrups,  A^- 


lUJd 


Distance  from  su|i-  i      ^^.y  Max   distance 

port   where  nn     i  -  -  -  451         tromsupport      „  -  (  1  _  ,   ^*"i  \ 

stirrups  needed  '         '"'  where  rods        '       3  \*  ~   y  am  / 


<  C,d 


'54      For  other  shapes,  - 


Diameter  inchned  stirrup  .  * 

for  square  or  round  bar,    '  <  C^d     454       p^,  ptj,^^  shapes,  —  <  -  CiA 

Distribuluin  of  stab  load  to  supporting  beams: 
For  U.nKer  beam  For  shprter  beam, 

A/,.lu.^(i-^|^')    43,   ,  Ai.-i(*«dS 


CHAPTER   XXII 
ARCHES 

BV  FRANK  P.   MoKIBBEN 

The  treatment  of  arch  design  by  what  is  termed  the  elastic  theory,  although 
generally  considered  a  complicated  problem,  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  easily 
handled  by  one  who  is  familiar  with  elementary  mechanics  and  with  the 
principles  of  reinforced  concrete  beam  design.  The  process  is  necessarily 
somewhat  lengthy,  involving  extended  operations  in  simple  arithmetic,  but 
by  following  the  analysis  presented  in  the  following  pages  it  can  be  readily 
understood.  It  is  doubtful  whether  in  the  whole  category  of  the  design  of 
structures  there  is  a  prettier  application  of  mechanics  and  mathematics 
than  the  design  of  a  reinforced  concrete  arch  bridge. 

While  in  a  volume  of  this  a'ze  it  is  impossible  to  present  all  phases  of  the 
subject,  the  underiying  principles  are  treated  in  sufficient  detail  and  with 
a  discussion  thorough  enough  to  permit  an  engineer  to  safely  design  an  arch. 

Followii^  a  brief  historical  introduction  discussing  the  use  of  concrete 
versus  steel  construction,  the  different  forms  of  arches  are  reviewed  with 
suggestions  for  dedgn;  the  loading  for  different  conditions  is  scheduled 
(p.  541);  the  outer  forces  are  analyzed,  inc'uding  the  effect  of  temperature 
(p.  553) ;  the  method  of  procedure  to  be  followed  in  arch  design  is  taken  up 
in  a  practical  example  item  by  item  (p.  574);  allowable  unit  Stresses  are 
suggested  (p.  583);  the  de»gn  of  abutments  is  outlined  (p.  583);  and  a 
few  Illustrations  of  existii^  bridges  are  presented 

Girder  bridges  are  not  treated  specifically  in  this  chapter,  but  they  may 
be  readily  designed  by  applying  the  principles  of  reinforced  concrete  beam 
and  slab  constructioD  as  treated  in  Chapter  XXI  on  Reinforced  Concrete. 

The  treatment  of  conduit  or  sewer  arches  which  are  so  deeply  imbedded 
as  to  require  computations  for  earth  pressure  is  referred  to  on  p>age  693. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  present  chapter  is  the  com- 
plete analysis  of  a  typical  arch  which  is  presented  on  page  574.  The  steps 
to  be  followed  are  outlined  consecutively  and  the  mathematical  processes 
indicated  in  full. 

The  formulas  for  distribution  of  stress  given  on  page  560  apply  not  only 
to  arch  design  but  also  to  column  and  beam  design  where  there  is  eccentric 
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loading  or  thrust  in  place  of  or  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  loads.  To  facili- 
tate the  understanding  of  the  formulas,  a  departure  is  made  from  the  usual 
notation  schedule,  which"  must  necessarily  be  several  pages  away  from  the 
work,  by  placing  in  addition,  at  the  bottom  of  each  page,  a  brief  deSnition 
of  all  the  symbols  used  on  that  page. 

OOHOBETE  TiaSUB  STEEL  BBIDOES 

Reinforced  concrete  either,  as  arch  or  girder  spans,  is  being  used  not  only 
in  preference  to  steel  trusses  or  steel  girders,  where  the  stone  arch  is  too 
expensive  to  be  con^dered,  but  the  concrete  bridge  is  frequently  replacing 
the  old  steel  structure.  The  reasons  generally  conceded  for  this  wide- 
spread growth  may  be  briefly  stated  as:  (i)  greater  durability;  (a)  less 
cost  of  maintenance;  (3)  less  vibration  and  less  noise;  (4)  more  aesthetic 
effects. 

The  relative  first  cost  for  concrete  and  steel  depends  upon  the  local  con- 
didons.  In  many  places  a  concrete  bridge  can  be  built  for  less  than  a  first- 
class  steel  span,  although  it  cannot  so  readily  compete  with  the  fiimsy  trussed 
spans  frequently  seen.  The  concrete  may  be  laid  with  less  skilled  labor 
than  the  steel  bridge,  but  since  the  concrete  structure  is  built  on  the  spot, 
while  the  steel  is  prepared  in  an  established  shop,  even  more  careful  super- 
vision and  inspection  are  necessary  with  the  concrete.  The  foundations  for 
a  concrete  arch  are  frequently  more  expensive  than  concrete  abutments 
for  a  steel  truss  because  of  the  greater  area  required  to  take  the  thrust,  while 
on  the  other  hand,in  rock  or  other  hard  material,  aless  quantity  of  concrete 
may  be  required  for  the  arch  abutments.  This  part  of  the  design  may  often 
be  the  determining  feature  from  thr  economical  standpoint. 

The  most  serious  objection  to  steel,  especially  for  highway  bridges,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  unprotected  it  cannot  resist  for  a  great  length  of  time  the 
oxidation  due  to  air,  water  and  locomotive  gases,  and  unless  properly  cared 
for  and  frequently  painted,  it  rusts  badly.  The  examination  by  the  author 
of  this  chapter  of  approximately  600  highway  bridges  carrying  electric 
railways  proves  that  frequently  these  bridges  are  not  properly  maintained, 
many  of  them  receiving  little  or  no  attention  for  years  at  a  time,  so  that  the 
structures  are  often  badly  corroded,  and  in  fact,  cases  are  on  record  where 
subordinate  members  of  steel  bridges  have  rusted  away  completely  in  less 
than  fifteen  yeais 

In  a  concrete  bridge  the  steel  is  effectively  prevented  from  rusting  by  the 
concrete  in  which  it  is  imbedded  (see  p-  3  27) ,  so  that,  when  properly  designed 
and  built,  no  repairs  whatever  should  be  required,  and  no  limit  can  be  placed 
upon  the  life  of  the  bridge. 
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CoQciete  is  strongest  in  compression,  and  is  therefore  eminently  suit- 
able for  use  in  arch  spans' whcre_the  stresses  are  largely  compressive.  The 
mass  of  the  concrete^andjthe  quantity  of  earth  filling  or  ballast  over  the 
arch  so  deaden  the  impact  due  to  traffic  that  in  many  cases  no  impact 
allowance  need  be  made,  while  at_the  same  time  the  noise  and  vibration 
which  occur  in  steel  spans  are  avoided. 

08E  OF  8TIU.  RxnnroROSMXirr 

The  use  of  steel  rdnforcement  in  a  concrete  arch  is  desirable  but  not 
absolutely  necessary,  as  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  concrete  arch  like  the 
Walnut  Lane  Bridge  in  Philadelphia  (see  p.  533)  with  the  concrete  vous- 
soirs  laid  in  blocks,  each  block  forming  a  voussoir  like  the  stones  in  a 
masonry  arch.  At  the  same  time  under  ordinary  conditions,  while  the  intro- 
duction of  steel  does  not,  with  the  present  knowledge  of  concrete  arch  design, 
permit  great  diminution  in  secdon,  it  does  give  considerable  added  strength 
at  comparatively  low  cost  and  may  prevent  the  formation  of  cracks  in  the 
concrete  and  take  tension  caused  by  any  unforeseen  action  of  the  arch, 
such  as  settlement  of  foundations,  improper  allowance  for  temperature  or 
shrinkage  of  the  concrete  while  hardening. 

The  area*of  the  cross  secdon  of  the  longitudinal  steel  bars  in  solid  arch 
rings  is  to  a  certain  extent  arbitrary.  Good  practice  sanctions  ^%  to  i\  % 
of  the  ring  at  the  crown  and  the  exact  quantity  to  use  must  first  be  selected 
by  judgment,  and  then  tested  by  the  computation  and  revised  if  necessary. 

As  in  column  design  (see  p.  4S9),  it  is  impossible  to  stress  the  steel  in 
compression  to  an  amount  ordinarily  proper  in  structural  steel  work, 
because  in  so  doing  the  deformation  would  be  so  great  as  to  overstress 
the  concrete.  The  actual  compressive  stress  in  the  steel,  therefore,  can 
never  be  greater  than  the  working  stress  in  the  concrete  multiplied  by  the 
ratio  of  the  modulus  of  elastidty  of  steel  to  that  of  concrete.  Under  ordi- 
nary conditions  this  limit  on  the  steel  may  be  taken  as  7500  ^unds  per 
square  inch. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  century  there  has  been  a  remarkable  development 
in  methods  of  construction  and  in  our  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  rein- 
forced concrete  arch  bridges,  but  even  yet  engineers  incline  to  employ  a 
somewhat  excessive  quantity  of  concrete  in  the  solid  rings  of  ordinary  high- 
way concrete  arches.  This  is  frequently  out  of  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
material  used  in  a  reinforced  concrete  ribbed  arch  or  a  steel  arch.  Improve- 
ments in  arch  design  evidently  lie,  as  is  indicated  in  subsequent  pages,  in 
the  substitution  of  comparatively  narrow  ribs  for  solid  arches  and  in  the 
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use  of  hollow  abutments  with  earth  filling  in  place  of  solid  concrete  abut- 
ments. This  will  considerably  reduce  the  cost  of  reinforced  concrete  arches. 

HX8T0RT  or  OOHOmSTE  ABOB  BRIDGES 

In  the  development  of  concrete  bridges  it  is  natural  that  the  arch  rather 
than  the  beam  should  have  been  the  first  type  of  bridge  to  be  constructed. 
It  was  a  comparatively  short  step  from  the  stone  voussoir  arch  to  the  con- 
crete voussoir  or  to  the  monolithic  areh.  Qne  finds  therefore  many  concrete 
arch  bridges,  and, until  recently,  few  beam  bridges,  although  for  short  spans 
beam  bridges  are  now  being  constructed  in  considerable  numbers,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad. 

The  fiiBt  plain  concrete  arch  of  any  importance  was  built  in  Europe  in 
1869  and  is  known  as  the  Grand  Maitre  bridge  at  Fontainebleu  Forest. 
It  has  a  mDiimum  span  of  115. 8  feet  and  carries  the  aqueduct  of  the  Paris 
waterworks  from  Vanne.  The  first  plain  concrete  arch  in  the  United  States 
was  constructed  in  1871  by  John  C.  Goodridge  in  Prospect  Park,  Brook- 
lyn, and  has  a  span  of  31  feet.  The  earliest  reinforced  concrete  arch  in 
Europe  of  which  there  is  a  well  defined  record  was  built  in  Copenhagen 
Denmark,  in  1879,  with  a  span  of  71.7  feet.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
Jean  Monier  of  Paris  was  the  inventor  of  the  reinforced  concrete  arch  and 
that  he  built  some  bridges  before  the  dates  mentioned.  In  the  United  States 
the  first  reinforced  concrete  arch  on  record  was  erected  in  1889,  with  a 
span  of  35  feet,  by  Ernest  L.Ransome  at  Golden  Gate  Park  in  San  Francisco. 

When  these  structures  are  compared  with  the  233  feet  span  of  the  Walnut 
Lane  Bridge  in  Philadelphia,  which  in  1908  was,  with  perhaps  one  excep- 
don,  the  longest  plain  concrete  arch  in  existence,  with  the  330  feet,  3-hinge 
Grunwald  Arch  at  Munich,  Bavaria,  or  still  more  sharply  with  the  Hudson 
Memorial  design  for  an  arch  across  the  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek  with  a  span 
of  703  feet,  a  wonderful  development  is  observed. 

Although  in  a  very  few  cases  concrete  bridges  built  during  this  develop- 
ment have  failed,  every  such  failure  can  be  traced  to  a  direct  disregard  of 
well  known  principles  of  design  or  construction.  Moreover,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  accidents  to  concrete  arches  have  been  much  fewer  than  the  failures 
of  wrought  iron  or  steel  bridges  during  the  corresponding  period  of  metal 
bridge  development. 

OLASSinOATZON  07  AK0HE8 

Arches  in  general  may  be  classified  with  reference  to  the  material  of  which 
they  are  made,  the  arrangement  of  the  spandrels  and  arch  rings,  or  the 
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number  of  hinges.  Reinforced  concrete  arches  may  be  divided  as  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  reinforcement  into  three  groups:  the  Monier,  Melan 
and  Wiinsch  types.  The  Monier  arch  in  its  developed  form  is  the  type  most 
commonly  used  in  the  United  States.  This  system  of  reinforcement  was 
invented  by  Jean  Monier  about  theyear  1876.  As  first  devised,  a  wire  net- 
ting was  imbedded  in  the  concrete  near  the  soffit,  but  later  two  nettings 
were  used,  one  near  the  soffit,  and  the 'other  imbedded  in  the  concrete  near 
the  entradosal  surface.  Wire  netting  of  small  mesh  with  wires  of  equal 
size  in  both  directions  obviously  is  not  well  suited  for  use  in  an  arcb  and 
considerable  improvement  was  soon  effected  in  this  type  by  makii^  the . 
longitudinal  bars  of  the  reinforcement  heavier  than  the  transverse. 

In  the  usual  design  a  layer  of  longitudinal  bars  is  imbedded  near  the 
intrados  and  an  equal  number  near  the  extiados,  the  bars  of  the  two  layers 
being  connected  with  small  bars  or  stirrups.  Transverse  bars,  at  right 
angles  to  the  longitudinal,  form  with  them  a  netting  both  in  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  arch.  They  serve  to  prevent  cracks  in  the  concrete  and  dis- 
tribute the  loads  laterally.  These  cross  bars  also  act  with  the  stirrups  in 
holding  the  longitudinal  bars  in  place  during  construction. 

The  principal  longitudinal  bars  are  designed  to  cany  tension  due  to  the 
bending  moment  and  to  assist  the  concrete  in  compression  caused  by  the 
thrust  and  the  bending  moment. 

Blelut  Type.  This  system  was  invented  by  Joseph  Melan  of  BrOnn, 
Austria,  in  1892.  The  reinforcenjent  consists  of  curved  steel  ribs  imbedded 
in  the  concrete  and  extending  from  abutment  to  abutment.  For  short  spans 
the  ribs  are  simply  curved  I-beams  and  for  long  spans  each  rib  is  made  of 
two  angles  near  the  extrados  latticed  to  two  angles  near  the  intrados.  The 
built-up  ribs  thus  formed  are  usually  deeper  at  the  springings  than  at  the 
crown  of  the  arch.  The  principal  function  of  the  lattice  bars  is  to  hold  the 
angles  in  position  when  the  latter  are  stressed,  and  to  make  a  unit  which 
is  easy  to  handle  during  erection.  By  far  the  most  important  function  of 
steel  reinforcement  is  to  carry  bending  moment,  and  the  steel  in  the  Melan 
type  can  be  easily  placed  and  kept  in  position  during  erection  so  as  to  fix 
positively  its  location  in  the  finished  structure.  The  material  in  the  lattice 
ban  of  the  ribs  or  in  the  webs  of  the  I-beams  is  not  economically  placed. 
The  first  Melan  arch  in  the  United  States,  of  30  feet  span,  was  erected  at 
Rock  Rapids,  Iowa,  in  1894,  and  many  other  bridges  have  since  been  built 
of  this  system. 

Woiuch  TjjM.  Comparatively  few  bridges  have  been  constructed  on 
this  system.  The  arch,  which  was  invented  by  Robert  Wiinsch  of  Budapest, 
Hungary,  in  18S4,  has  a  horizontal  extrados  and  a  curved  intrados  and  the 
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reinforcement  of  the  arch  nag  consists  of  steel  ribs  spaced  from  i}  to 
2  feet  apart,  with  a  horizontal  upper  member  placed  near  the  eztrados 
and  a  curved  lower  member  near  the  intrados.  The  two  members  are  con- 
nected at  each  abutment  to  a  vertical  member  imbedded  in  the  concrete. 
The  bridge  at  Sarajevo  in  Bosnia,  of  85  feet  span,  is  one  of  the  largest  built 
by  the  Wiinsch  ^stem. 

ABRAHaiBOHT  OF  SPAITDKELS  AlTD  BIHOB 

The  spandrel,  which  is  the  space  between  the  roadway  surface  and  the 
top  or  extrados  of  the  arch  ring,  may  be  treated  in  one  of  two  ways.  First, 
it  may  be  entirely  filled  with  earth  or  with  concrete  -which  carries  the  road- 
way; or,  second,  it  may  be  left  more  or  less  open,  and  the  roadway  sup- 
ported upon  a  deck  carried  on  a  series  of  transverse  walls,  lotigitudinal 
walls,  or  columns  resting^upon  the  aich  ring. 

niled  SpandralB  In  this  form  of  construction  the  earth  or  concrete 
filling  rests  directly  upon  the  arch  ring,  and  is  held  in  place  laterally  by 
retaining  walls  which  also  rest  upon  the  arch. ring.  As  the  depth  ofthese 
walls,  unless  they  are  of  reinforced  design,  increases  from  the  crown  to 
the  springing,  their  thictmess,  designed  to  resist  the  earth  pressure,  also 
increases  until  at  the  abutments  the  spandrels  may  be  largely  filled  with 
the  concrete  compo^ng  the  side  walls. 

If  the  side  walls  ^mply  rest,  upon  the  arch  ring  acrack  is  liable  to  form 
at  the  junction  of  ring  and  wall  due  to  the  deflection  of  the  arch  ring  from 
the  weight  of  the  earth  upon  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ring  and  wall 
are  connected  by  sufficient  steel  to  prevent  the  formation  of  this  crack, 
indeterminate  stresses  are  set  up  which  are  undesirable  and  which  may 
result  in  transferring  the  crack  to  another  place.  This  danger  noay  be 
obviated  by  building  the  spandrel  walls  as  gravity  walls,  leaving  a  vertical 
expansion  joint  at  each  junction  cd  spandrel  and  wing  walls  and  at  some 
intermediate  point  between  this  joint  and  the  crown. 

Another  plan  is  to  build  thinner  reinforced  side  walls  as  vertical  slabs 
tied  together,  with  the  lateral  pressure  resisted  by  rdnforced  cross  walls. 
The  principal  objections  to  the  use  of  solid  fillings  are  as  follows:  (i)  They 
increase  the  w^ght  of  the  superstructure,  and  consequently  thicker  arch 
rings  and  larger  foundations  are  required.  (2)  Unless  the  earth  filling  is 
carefully  compacted  by  rolling,  tamping  or  wetting,  it  will  sink  and  aUow 
the  roadway  to  settle  with  it.  (3)  It  is  difficult  to  make  the  side  walls  and 
the  arch  ring  act  in  unison,  and  unsightly  cracks  may  be  formed.  Hlled 
spandrels  may  be  therefore  limited   property  to  bridges  with  solid  ucb 
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rings  of  short  span,  aay  not  over  So  feet,  or  to  those  having  a  rise  of  less  than 
-^ij  the  span,  where  the  cost  of  fonn  constnictioD  prohibits  an  open  de^gn. 

Open  Spuidrels.  The  objections  just  mentioned  to  the  use  of  filled 
spandrels  are  of  such  importance  that  during  the  last  few  years  the  use  of 
open  spandreb  in  the  larger  structures  has  made  rapid  progress.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  lighter,  the  open  spandrel  construction  facilitates  inspection 
and  lends  itself  to  more  pleadi^;  architectural  treatment.  It  permits  indeed 
a  treatment  peculiar  to  concrete,  which  does  not  follow  the  type  of  design 
used  for  so  many  centuries  in  stone  arch  bridges.  With  open  spandrels  the 
roadway  may  be  laid  upon  small  arches  or  upon  I-beams  carried  by  trans- 
verse or  longitudinal  walls  which  in  turn  rest  upon  the  arch  ring;  or  it  may 
be  laid  with  reinforced  concrete  beam  and  slab  construcdon,  making  a  floor 
similar  to  those  used  in  reinforced  concrete  buildings.  The  beams  in  this 
case  are  placed  longitudinally  with  the  roadway,  and  rest  upon  transverse 
walls. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  the  open  spandrel  it  was  soon  seen  that  considerable 
material  was  wasted  in  the  transverse  walk  and  in  the  solid  arch  rings.  The 
next  step,  therefore,  was  to  reduce  the  walls  to  columns  and  the  ring  to  a  series 
of  longitudinal  ribs  spaced  similarly  to  the  ribs  of  a  Steel  arch.  In  some 
cases  these  ribs  are  very  wide,  in  fact,  are  really  two  independent  arch  rii^ 
as  in  the  Walnut  I.ane  bridge,  Philadelphia,'*  and  in  other  cases  the  ribs 
are  narrow  as  in  the  Rock  Creek  bridge  on  Ross  Drive  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.t 

HIXaES 

The  use  of  hinges  in  concrete  arches  is  by  no  meansef  recent  origin.  As 
early  as  1873,  an  arch  was  constructed  near  Erlach,  Germany,  with  three 
asphalt  "joints"  and  many  others  have  been  built  since  then.  The  chief 
object  of  the  hinge  in  the  arch  rings  or  ribs  is  to  render  the  structure  more 
nearly  determinate. 

Although  two  or  even  one  hinge  can  be  used,  three  lunges  offer  the  advan- 
tage of  definitely  fixing  the  pressure  line  throughout  the  ring  so  that  it 
can  be  easily  and  accurately  located.  Except  for  the  friction  of  the  hinges, 
the  stresses  are  practically  indep>endent  of  changes  of  temperature  or  of 
any  reasonable  settlement  of  the  foundations.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
hinges  are  often  an  expensive  detail.  It  is  sometimes  claimed  also  that  thtee- 
hii^^ed  arches  are  not  so  rigid  as  fixed  arches,  but  because  of  their  great 
weight  this  criticism  does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded. 
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In  the  design  of  a  hinged  structure  tlie  moment  is  usually  assumed  to  be 
zero  at  the  binge.  This  assumption  is  not  strictly  correct  because  as  the 
structure  deforms  under  its  load  it  tends  to  rotate  about  its  hinges  and 
this  produces  friction  at  the  hinge  due  to  the  thrust  acting  thereon. 

The  design  of  the  hinge  is  a  most  important  feature.  One  of  the  most 
instructive  failures  in  arch  construction  was  that  of  the  Manmilian  Bridge 
at  Munich,  a  three-hinged  vousaoir  masonry  arch  of  two  spans,  each  144.3 
feet,  when  during  construction,  both  spans  of  the  bridge  slipped  oft  the 
hinges  at  the  springings  and  dropped  about  13  inches.  This  failure  was 
due  to  an  error  in  the  design  of  the  hinges.  The  bearing  surfaces  of  the 
hinges  were  not  given  sufficient  curvature,  and  the  fricdon  which  wasreUed 
upon  to  prevent  slipping  Ol  the  two  parts  compodng  each  faii^  was  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  the  use  of  a  lubricant,  which  gave  a  low  coefficient  of 
friction. 

Three-hinged  construction  is  best  suited  to  arches  of  small  rise  where 
the  center  line  of  the  rib  can  be  made  to  fit  closely  the  line  of  pressure 
resulting  in  small  bending  moments.  Atrhes  with  one  or  two  hinges  are 
more  indeterminate  than  three-hinged  arches  and  have  practically  all  of 
the  disadvantages  of  both  the  fixed  and  the  three-hinged  types. 

SHAPE  OF  THK  ASOB  BIHO 

For  hingeless  arches  the  intrados  should  be  either  three-centered,  five- 
centered  or  elliptical,  while,  if  desired,  theextrados  may  be  the  arcof  adrcle 
so  placed  as  to  give  greater  depth  to  the  arch  ring  at  the  sprii^ngs  than  at 
the  crown,  A  segmental  arch,  that  is  an  arch  formed  by  the  segment 
of  a  single  circle  cannot  often  be  used  to  advantage,  for  it  seldom  can  be 
made  to  fit  the  line  of  pressure.  While  many  arches  are  elliptical  in 
form,  the  three-centered  intrados  b  perhaps  the  most  common  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  easily  constructed  and  gives  an  economical  de^gn. 

Ribs  with  three  hinges  should  be  deepest  at  sections  nearly  midway 
between  the  crown  and  spring  hinges,  decreasing  in  depth  toward  the  hinges, 
since  sections  near  the  hinges  take  only  thrust  and  shear  with  practically 
no  moment,  while  the  intermediate  sections  resist  a  moment  in  addition  to 
the  thrust  and  shear. 

THIOKHK88  OT  BINO  AT  OBOWIT 

The  next  step  in  the  design  of  an  arch  after  deciding  on  the  shape  of  the 
intrados  is  to  choose  a  trial  thickness  of  the  ring  at  the  crown  and  at  the 
springing.    The  choice  may  be  made  by  judgment  based  on  experience  or 
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with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  various  empirical  formulas  in  use.  Since  the 
crown  thickness  depends  not  only  on  the  amount  of  thrust  but  also  upon 
the  bending  moment,  which  varies  greatly  in  a  given  arch  due  to  the  varying 
podtions  of  the  live  load,  it  is  difficult  and  In  fact  impossible  to  devise  a 
rational  formula  for  its  detennination. 

The  thickness  of  the  arch  ring  should  vary  with  the  shape  of  the  arch, 
with  the  span,  rise,  amount  of  filling  over  the  ring,  the  amount  of  live  load 
and  the  material  of  which  the  arch  is  made,  and  while  thete  is  no  formula 
that  will  apply  even  approximately  in,  all  cases,  the  formula  by  Mr.  F.  F. 
Weld*  gives  fairiy  correct  results  in  ordinary  cases.  Tt  is  as  follows: 
Let 

h  —crown  thickness  in  inches. 
L  —  clear  span  in  feet. 

w  —  live  load  in  pounds  per  square  foot,  uniformly  distributed. 
w'"  weight  of  fill  at  crown  in  pounds  per  square  foot. 
Then 


(1) 

Obviously  the  thickness  for  a  hingeless  arch  should  increase  from  the 
crown  to  the  springing.  The  radial  thickness  of  the  ring  at  any  section 
is  frequently  made  equal  to  the  thickness  at  the  crown  multiplied  by  the  secant 
of  the  angle  which  the  radial  section  makes  with  the  vertical.  For  a  3- 
centered  intrados  and  an  extrados  formed  by  the  arc  of  a  circle,  these  trial 
curves  may  be  at  the  quarter  points  a  distance  apart  of  i^  to  rj  times  the 
crown  thickness  and  at  the  springings  2  to  3  times  the  crown  thickness. 

These  empirical  rules  should  be  used  only  in  preliminary  study  and 
never  for  the  final  desipi.  The  true  shape  of  the  ring  and  the  thickness  at 
different  sections  must  be  fixed  by  computation  based  on  the  line  of  pres- 
sure as  described  in  the  pages  which  follow. 


LIVE  LOADS  FOB  HIOHWAT  BBIDGES 

For  highway  bridges  the  kind  and  magnitude  of  the  live  load  depend 
upon  the  location  of  the  structure.  Each  location  should  be  studied  and 
the  live  load  chosen  to  fit  the  requirements.  The  following  classification 
is  sufficient  for  stone  or  concrete  arches  and  may  also  be  applied  to  beam 
and  slab  construction. 

•fiBp».B-/Bg  Rttard,  Nov.  4,  190s,  p.  515. 
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(Ht7  Bridal.  For  fioors  of  city  or  other  bridges  caiiying  heavy  trafSc, 
three  types  of  loads  aie  recommended  as  follows: 

I.  A  unifonn  live  load  of  loo  pounds  per  square  foot  on  sidewalks  and 
roadway. 

3.  On  each  street  railway  track,  one  8-wbeel  electric  car  haviogawhecl 
spacing  of  5, 15,  5  feet  between  centers  of  wheels  along  one  rail;  each  wheel 
carrying  13,500  pounds.  The  car  is  assumed  to  cover  an  area  9  feet  mde 
by  40  feet  long. 

3.     One  wagon  weighing  ao.ooo  pounds  on  each  of  two  axles  i  a  feet  apart. 

In  applying  these  loads  to  find  itx  maximum  stress  in  the  floor,  either 
of  the  loads  mentioned,  or  that  combination  of  any  of  the  above  loads 
which  produces  the  m^iTimnm  stress,  shouM  be  used.  If  the  uniform 
load  is  used  simultaneously  with  either  of  the  concentrated  loads,  the  former 
should  cover  only  that  part  of  the  roadway  not  covered  by  the  latter. 

For  arch  rings  or  ribs  having  a  span  of  100  feet  or  less,  a  uniform  load  of 
1800  pounds  per  linear  foot  of  each  railway  track  together  with  a  unifcmn 
load  of  100  pounds  per  square  foot  of  remaining  area  of  roadway  and  side- 
walks. 

For  spans  of  aoo  feet  or  more,  a  uniform  load  of  laoo  pounds  per  linear 
foot  of  each  railway  track  together  with  a  uniform  load  of  80  pounds  per 
square  foot  of  remaioing  area  of  roadway  and  sidewalks. 

The  load  on  each  track  should  be  assumed  to  cover  a  width  of  9  feet, 
thus  giving  aoo  pounds  per  square  foot  under  the  track  for  spans  of  100  feet 
or  less  and  133  pounds  per  square  foot  for  spans  over  aoo  feet  in  length. 

For  spans  between  too  and  aoo  feet,  the  loads  are  to  be  taken  proportion- 
ally. 

Snborban,  Town  or  Heavy  Oonntry  BildgeB.  For  _fioors  of  suburbaa 
town  or  heavy  countr)-  bridges,  the  same  uniform  load  and  electric  car 
load  as  for  floors  of  city  bridges  but  with  wagon  woghing  10,000  pounds 
on  each  of  two  axles  10  feet  apart. 

For  arch  rings  or  ribs  having  a  span  of  loofeet  or  less,  a  uniform  load  of 
[800  pounds  per  linear  foot  of  each  track,  t<^ther  with  a  uniform  load  of 
80  pounds  per  square  foot  of  remaining  area  of  roadway  and  sidewalks. 

For  spans  of  aoo  feet  or  more  the'  values  corresponding  to  the  above  are 
1 300  pounds  per  linear  foot  of  each  track  and  60  pounds  per  square  foot  of 
remaining  area. 

The  load  on  each  track  should  be  assumed  to  cover  a  width  of  9  feet. 

For  spans  between  100  and  aoo  feet,  the  loads  are  to  be  taken  propor- 
tionally between  the  Umits  stated. 

Light  Ooontry  Bridges.     For  Jtoors  of  light  country  bridges,  sub- 
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jected  to  light  highway  or  electric  rulw&jr  traffic,  on  each  track  one  S-wheel 
electric  car  carrying  9000  pounds  on  each  wheel,  or  one  wagon  weighing 
6000  pounds  on  each  of  two  axles  10  feet  apart.  These  two  loads  should  be 
assumed  to  act  together  where  necessary  to  produce  the  maximum  stress 
in  the  floor. 

For  arch  rings  or  ribs  having  a  spati  of  100  feet  or  less,  a  uniform  load  of 
1 300  pounds  per  linear  foot  ctf  each  track,  together  with  a  uniform  load  of 
80  pounds  per  square  foot  of  nrnaining  area  d  roadway. 

For  spans  of  900  feet  or  more,  the  values  corresponding  are  looopounds 
per  linear  foot  of  each  track,  and  50  pounds  per  square  foot  of  remaining 
area. 

For  spans  between  too  and  aoo  feet  the  loads  are  proportiooal  between 
the  limits  stated. 

It  is  customary  to  see  that  the  design  is  sufBdent  to  carry  a  steam  road 
roller.  The  heaviest  roller  usually  specified  we^hs  30,000  pounds,  i3,ooo 
pounds  on  the  front  roller,  which  has  a  width  of  4  feet,  and  9000  pounds 
on  each  of  the  two  rear  rollers,  each  of  the  latter  having  a  width  of  aoinches. 
The  axles  are  taken  as  1 1  feet  apart  and  the  two  rear  wheek  as  5  feet 
center  to  center. 

Lira  LOADS  rOB  &AILKOAD  BBZDGIS 

For  railroad  bridges  the  loading  depends  upon  the  location  of  the  line, 
and  hence  the  future  traffic  which  may  be  expected.  Two  consolidated 
locomotives,  with  35,000  pounds  on  each  driving  wheel,  followed  by  5000 
pounds  per  foot  of  each  track,  is  a  common  loadit^.  An  alternate  plan 
quite  generally  followed  for  the  rings  of  stone  or  concrete  arches  where  the 
suing  is  of  sufficient  thickness  to  distribute  the  concentrated  loads  over 
a  considerable  area  of  areh  ring  is  to  use  5000  pounds  per  foot  of  track 
with  no  concentrated  load.  This  load  of  5000  pounds  per  foot  of  track 
is  equivalent  to  about  695  pounds  per  square  foot  of  horizontal  area.  These 
values  are  satisfactory  for  spans,  say,  over  80  feet  in  length. 

Generally  speaking,   the  shorter  the  span  the  greater  should  be  the 
assumed  uniform  load,  and  hence  for  spans  of,  say,  80  feet  or  less,  a  uniform  - 
load  of  1000  pounds  per  square  foot  is  frequently  adopted,  this  being 
approximately  equivalent  to  the  heaviest  locomotive  loadings. 

A  concentrated  load  on  top  of  a  fill  is  generally  assumed  to  be  distrib- 
uted downward  at  angles  of  45°.  The  top  of  the  distributing  slope  may 
be  taken  from  the  ends  of  the  ties.  Wheel  loads  may  be  taken  as  dis- 
tributed over  3  feet  of  length  of  surface  of  fill  and  at  45°  angles  through 
the  filUng. 
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DEAD  LOADS  AND  EARTH  PRESSURE 

With  open  spandrels  havii^  columns  or  transverse  walls,  the  dead  loads 
act  vertically  upon  the  arch  ring  and  can  be  more  accurately  found  than 
with  filled  spandrels. 

With  spandrels  filled  with  earth  the  dead  load  carried  by  the  arch  ring 
is  that  due  to  the  weight  of  the  roadway,  of  the  filling,  and  of  the  arch  ring 
itself.  The  earth  filling  is  usually  assumed  to  act  vertically,  in  which  case 
the  forces  acting  on  the  arch  are  easily  computed.  For  arches  in  which 
the  ratio  of  rise  to  span  is  small,  such  an  assumption  is  sufficiently  correct. 
A  common  assumption  for  weight  of  earth  fill  where  the  actual  value  is 
unknown  is  loo  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

Since  the  pressure  produced  by  the  earth  filling  against  the  extradosal 
surface  of  the  ring  is  really  inclined,  being  nearly  vertical  near  the  crown 
and  considerably  inclined  near  the  springings,  it  is  sometimes  advisable  in 
an  arch  of  large  rise  to  take  account  of  the  horizontal  component  of  the 
pressure  near  the  springings.  The  earth  pressure  acting  against  an  inclined 
plane  may  be  found  either  algebraically  or  graphically.  The  algebraic 
solution  is  given  under  the  subject  of  retaining  walls,  page  665,  and  in  the 
example  of  arch  design  the  inclined  pressure  is  taken  into  account  for 
illustration,  although  it  is  really  unnecessary  in  the  case  selected.    (See  p.  576.) 

OUTLINE  or  DIS0U8SI0H  ON  AKOH  DISION 

The  method  of  designing  an  arch  by  the  elastic  theory  is  illustrated  by  the 
example  on  pages  S74  to  582.  The  steps  to  be  taken  are  there  stated  in 
full. 

In  the  following  pages  the  reactions  at  the  supports,  which  in  an  arch 
are  not  simple  vertical  forces,  and  the  relations  between  the  outer  loads  and 
the  internal  stresses,  are  first  treated  briefly  so  as  to  understand  the  theory 
in  a  general  way.  Next  (p.  553),  the  working  formulas  are  given  for  find- 
ing the  thrust,  shear  and  bending  moment  at  the  crown,  and  at  intermediate 
points  in  the  arch  ring.  From  these,  the  force  polygon  and  the  line  of 
pressure,  which  is  an  equilibrium  polygon  drawn  for  a  pole  distance  equal 
to  the  horizontal  thrust,  may  be  drawn  (p.  SS5)-  The  method  of  determin- 
ing the  stresses  due  to  temperature  and  rib  shortening  is  given  (p.  556}. 
Since  the  lines  of  pressure  do  not  ordinarily  pass  through  the  center  line  of 
the  arch  ring,  the  pressures  on  the  various  sections  are  eccentric,  and  the 
distribution  of  stress  in  an  arch  under  different  conditions  is  discussed  at 
length,  the  same  analyses  applying  also  to  any  other  member  like  a  column, 
subjected  to  eccentric  pressure  (p.  558  to  574).    Diagrams  are  presented 
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tu  aid  in  the  detertninatioQS.  Following  the  example,  the  design  of  arch 
abutments  is  given  (p.  583),  and  beyond  this  are  general  directions  with 
reference  to  construction  details.  Several  typical  aiches  are  illustrated 
(?■  589)- 

RELATION  BETWEEN  OCTER    LOADS  AND  REA0TION8  AT 
SUPPORTS 

Aa  arch  differs  from  a  beam  in  that  imdei  vertical  loads  the  reactions 
at  the  supports  of  the  arch  are  inclined,  while  [or  a  beam  the  reactions  are 
vertical.  The  loads  acting  on  the  arch,  together  with  the  reactions  caused 
by  the  loads,  constitute  the  entire  system  of  forces  acting,  and  for  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  arch  the  relation  between  these  forces  should  be  deter- 
mined. This  relation  is  more  simply  deduced  if  for  each  reaction  there  are 
substituted  its  horizontal  and  vertical  components. 

For  arches  symmetrical  about  the  center  line  of  span  the  following  anal- 
ysis is  applicable.  For  unsymmetrical  arches,  methods  similar  to  those  pre- 
sented in  the  followii^  pages  are  to  be  employed  although  the  necessary 
formulas  are  too  long  to  be  given  here. 

NOTATION 

H,  and  K, -horizontal  and  vertical  components  of  the  left  reaction. 

H^  and  Kj=  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of  the  right  reaction. 

M,  and  A/,  — moments  at  left  and  right  supports  respectively. 

M  —  moment  at  any  point  on  arch  axis  having  coordinates  x  and  y. 

M„  ff„  V"^— moment,  thrust  and  shear  at  the  crown. 

M^  -  moment  at  any  point  on  left  half  of  arch  axis  of  all  loads  between  the 

point  and  the  crown. 
.V/„-  moment  at  any  point  on  right   half  of  arch  axis  of  all  outer  loads 

between  the  point  and  crown, 
m    -  number  of  divisions  into  which  the  half  length  of  arch  axis  is  divided. 
s     —  short  length  of  arch  axis. 

/     ^  moment  of  inertia  of  cross  section  about  the  gravity  axis. 
L    "  horizontal  span  of  arch  axis. 
r      =  rise  of  arch. 

£(,  =  modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete, 
n     »  ratio  of  moduli  of  elasticity  of  steel  to  concrete. 
R     ^  resultant  force  acting  on  any  section  01  the  arch  ring. 
N    —  thrust  — normal  component  of  resultant  R. 
V    "  shear— radial  component  of  resultant  R. 
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B  -  horizontal  component  d  resultant  R. 

P    -  any  concentrated  load. 

4^  —  change  in  span  length  due  to  any  cause,  +  for  an  increaae,  —  for  a 


t     —  rise  or  fall  in  temperature  of  the  arch  ring  from  the  mean  in  d 

Fahrenheit. 
c     —  coeffident  of  linear  expansion  or  contraction. 
f    ••  average  unit  compression  in  concrete  of  arch  ring  due  to  thrust. 
0    —  central  angle  subtended  by  the  axis  of  the  arch. 
x,y  —  coordinates  of  any  point  on  the  axis  of  the  arch  ring. 

Three-Sng«d  Arch.  The  use  of  the  three-hinged  arch  is  discussed 
on  page  539.  Since  its  analysis  is  simplest  and  at  the  same  time  illustrates 
important  principles  of  arch  design,  it  is  considered  first. 

Referring  to  Fig.  157,  it  is  seen  that  there  are  tvo  unknown  components 


Pio.  157. — Areh  with  Three  Hinges.     (St*  p.  S46). 


of  each  reaction,  making  four  unknown  quanddes,  H„  F„  H„  V„  which 
require  four  equations  to  solve  them.  From  statics  we  haVe  the  three 
equations  of  equilibrium.: 

Algebraic  sum  of  vertical  components  -■  zero. 

Algebraic  sum  of  horizontal  components  •■  zero. 

Algebraic  sum  of  moments  of  aU  forces  about  any  point  —  zero. 

We  have  here  an  additional  equadon  from  the  fact  that  the  bending 
moment  at  the  crown  hinge  —  o.  Therefore  the  four  components  of^tbe 
reactions  can  easily  be  found.  Suppose  there  is  only  one  load,  P,  on  the 
span.    Then 

Pt        ...       P  (L-  s) 


v."  ■ 


I  V,  =    —  , 


(3) 


Since,  for  equilibrium,  the  momentat  the  crown  hinge  must  be  o,  the 
resultant  reaction  on  the  left  must  pass  through  the  left  hinge,  or 


of  left  rcutkn. 


of  tight  ructloa.    L  —  qiu. 
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When  all  loads  are  vertical,  ur  In  any  case  when  the  loads  are  symmetrical 
about  the  center,  if,  —  H^ 

When  the  loads  are  not  symmetrical  and  also  not  vertical,  iff  can  be  easily 
found,  after  H,  has  been  determined  as  above,  from  the  relation  that  the 
algebraic  sum  of  all  the  outer  horizontal  forces  —  o.  In  a  three-hinged 
arch,  then,  the  reactions  having  been  found  by  means  of  simple  statics 
aa  above  described,  the  thrust,  shear  and  bending  moment  on  any  section 
of  the  arch  can  be  computed  and  sections  designed.'* 

Two-Hinged  Arch.  Under  the  action  of  the  loads  on  this  arch  there 
are  produced  two  components  of  the  reaction  at  each  support,  making  in 
all  four  unknowns,  if i,  V„  Ht,  K,.  From  statics  we  have  the  three  funda- 
mental equations  of  equilibrium,  as  given  above.  We  must  find  an  addi- 
tional equation  from  the  theory  of  elasticity.  This  additional  equation  is 
obtained  from  the  fact  that  the  span  does  not  change  its  length  under  the 


Fig.  15S. — Two-Hinged  Arch,     i^lp-  547). 

action  of  the  loads.  From  mechanicsf  we  know  that  if  the  arch  were 
fixed  at  B  and  free  at  A,  the  horizontal  motion  of  A  (the  origin  of  cooidi- 

s 
nates)  is  given  by  S  My  -_;,  where  2  denotes  the  summation  of  the  products 

of  My  -for  each  section  of  the  arch.  Now,  since  the  arch  is  really  pre- 
vented by  the  support  from  moving  horizontally  at  point  A,  the  above 
deformation  can  be  placed  equal  to  o,  and  we  have  then  the  fourth  equation 

£  My     -  —  o,  which,  in  addition  to  the  three  from  stadcs,  enables  us  to 

find  the  reactions  if,,  V„  H^  Vf  As  soon  as  the  reactions  are  known,  the 
thrust,  shear  and  bending  moment  at  any  section  of  the  arch  can  be  found. 
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In  a  similar  manner  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  can  be  obtained  for  an 
arch  with  only  one  hinge  (at  the  crown). 

"Fixed"  or  "Oontiiiaous"  Ardui.  A  method  frequently  followed 
with  the  hingeless  arch  is  to  consider  the  reactions  at  the  ends  in  the  same 
way  as  in  hinged  arches,  but  the  simpler  method  is  to  take  the  forces  at  a 
section  through  the  crown.  However,  in  order  to  better  understand  the 
theory  and  the  relation  of  the  external  to  the  internal  forces,  the  arch  reac- 
tions at  the  supports  will  be  discussed  first  and  afterward  the  analysis  will 
consider  the  forces  at  the  crown. 

Let  Hg.  159  represent  a  hingeless  arch.  The  loads  having  been  deter- 
mined, there  are  at  each  support  three  unknown  quantities,  namely,  the 
vertical  and  the  horizontal  components  and  the  point  of  application  of  the 
reaction.     Or,  instead  of  saying  that  the  point  of  application  of  the  reaction 


Fig.  155. — Continuous  Arch.     {Sta  p.  348). 


is  unknown,  we  can  say  that  there  is  a  bending  moment  at  each  support,  and 
that  this  moment,  together  with  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of 
the  reaction,  makes  three  unknown  quantities  at  each  support  to  be  found. 
There  are  then  six  unknown  quantities  to  be  determined,  namely,  H„  V„ 
M„  ff„  V„  M^ 

Statics  provides  the  three  fundamental  equations  of    equilibrium  (see 
page  546),  hence  three  additional  equations  must  be  determined  from  the 
theory  of  elasticity.    These  three  additional  equations  are  given  from  the 
three  following  conditions: 
The  change  in  span  of  the  arch  —  i*  —  O 
The  vertical  deflection  at  A  (the  origin  of  coordinates)  —  Jy  =  O 
The  change  in  direction  of  the  tangent  at  the  arch  axis  at  A  —  i^  —  0 
These  three  conditions  must  l>e  true  since  the  arch  is  fixed  at  A  and  at  B, 
the  abutments  being  assumed  iounovable 


From  mechanics,* 

4,-l'^My-'-,.0 


it-:S\M—-0  .  (7) 

These  three  equations  are  general  formulas.  They  are  not  used  directly 
in  arch  computations  but  are  necessary  in  the  theoretical  derivation  of  the 
working  formulas  given  in  paragraphs  which  follow. 

These  three  equations  express  the  conditions  that  the  horizontal,  vertical 
and  rotary  movements  of  the  left  end  of  the  arch  ring  each  equal  zero, 
so  far  as  these  motions  are  caused  by  the  bending  moments  only,  acting  on 
the  different  sections  from  B  to  A.  The  movements  due  to  the  tiirust  and 
shear  within  the  ring  are  not  here  considered.  By  means  of  equations  (s), 
(6),  (7)  and  the  three  from  statics  (see  p.  S49)  we  can  solve  for  the  six 
unknown  quantities  at  the  supports,  namely,  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
components  of  each  reaction  and  the  moment  at  each  support,  and  having 
thus  found  the  reactions,  the  stresses  within  the  arch  ring  can  then  be  com- 

BELATIOH  BETWEEN  OUTER  FORCES  AKD  THE  THRUST,  SHEAR 
AKD  BEKDINa  UOMBNT  FOR  THE  FIXED  AROH 

In  Fig.  160  let  the  arch  A  B  be  fixed  at  the  two  supports.  If  the  loads  are 
known,  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of  the  reactions  and  also  the 
moment  at  each  support  of  the  arch  may  be  found,  as  it  has  been  shown 
above.  Having  these  three  quantities  for  each  support,  the  point  0/  ap/Ji- 
catian  of  each  reaction  may  then  be  determined. 

Thus  in  Fig.  160  the  point  of  application  at  the  left  support  is  at  a,  dis- 

computed  y,  and  y,,  thus  locating  the  points  of  application  of  the  reactions, 
the  foree  polygon  and  its  equilibrium  polygon,  abed,  can  be  drawn,  as 
described  more  fully  on  page  579,  and  the  latter  will  be  the  true  line  of  pres- 
sure for  the  loading  shown.    The  stresses  on  any  section  such  as  D  may 

M  —  niomfnt.  i  —  than  Itngih  of  arch  tiii.  E  —  modulut  of  cluticity.  /  —  momant 
inenii.     ii  —  chiagr  of  span  length,     xy  —  cDordiium  of  a  point. 

*S«  "M«h»nk>  of  EDgioeering,"by  IrviDg  P.  Church,  1908,  p.  449.  or  tny  general  neitiu 
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be  then  studied.  The  resultant  of  aU  outer  forces  on  the  left  of  D  is  a  force 
acting  along  the  line  a  i>  of  the  equilibrium  polygon  and  having  a  magnitude 
equal  to  the  force  O,  of  the  force  polygon.    This  resultant  outer  force  Og 


Fig.  i6o. — Line  of  Pressure  in  an  Arch,     (Se#  p  S49)- 


Pio   i6i. — Forces  Acting  upon  an  Arch  Section.    (5m  p.  550.) 

acting  along  ab  is  resisted  by  inner  forces,  i.  e.,  stresses,  on  the  section  D 
which  is  redrawn  in  Fig.  161. 
The  force  R  is  the  force  oppo^ng  the  resultant  C    This  force  is  equiva- 
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lent  to  a  force  R  acdng  at  the  arch  axis  and  a  bending  moment  —  Ru'  — 
Hu,  where  H  is  the  horitimtal  component  of  R  and  m  is  the  vertical  distance 
from  point  D  on  the  arch  axis  to  the  equilibrium  polygon;  u'  is  the  perpen- 
dicular distance  from  point  D  to  the  force  R  —  Of  For  rertical  loads  H 
is  constant  throughout  the  length  of  the  arch  ring. 

The  resultant  force  R  acting  at  D  can  be  resolved  into  two  coinponents 
one  of  which,  7^,  is  tangential  to  the  axis  at  D  and  therefore  normal  to  the 
section  of  the  arch  ring;  the  other  component,  V,is  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
and  parallel  to  the  section. 

A^is  the  thrust,  that  is,  the  tangential  component  of  the  resultant  force 
on  the  section. 

Y  is  the  shear,  that  is,  the  radial  component  of  the  resultant  force  on  the 
section. 

Hu  or  Ru'  is  the  bending  moment  about  the  gravity  axis  of  the  section. 

Evidently  there  are  sections  of  the  arch  where  the  equilibrium  polygon 
intersects  the  arch  axis.  At  these  sections  the  bending  moment  is  zero. 
Furthermore,  if  the  equilibrium  polygon  is  normal  to  any  section  there  will 
be  no  shear  on  that  section.  It  is  possible  then  to  find  sections  where  there 
is  no  moment,  or  no  shear,  or  pos^bly  where  there  is  neither  moment  nor 
shear.    There  is  always  a  thrust  on  eveiy  section. 


THRUST,  SHEAS  AHD  MOMENT  AT  THE  GROWS 

Instead  of  actually  finding  the  components  of  the  reactions  and  the 
moments  at  the  supports  by  the  plan  indicated  on  page  S49.  it  »  simpler  to 
find  the  thrust,  shear  and  moment  at  the  crown.  Having  these,  the  equilib- 
rium polygon  may  be  drawn  and  the  thrust,  shear  aiul  moment  at  any  point 
may  be  found.  The  thrust,  shear  and  moment  at  the  crown  can  be  found 
by  use  of  equations  (5},  (6),  (7},  page  549,  in  which  i/  is  the  moment  of 
any  point  D  of  Fig.  t6o,  page  550,  expressed  in  terms  of  the  values  at  the 
crown.  Instead,  however,  of  determining  these  quantities  by  means  of 
these  equations,  shorter  expressions  for  the  thrust,  shear  and  moment  at 
the  crown  may  be  obtained  by  taking  the  origin  of  coordinates  at  the  crown 
and  studying  the  motion  at  that  point. 

In  Fig.  162,  CD  represents  the  vertical  section  at  crown,  upon  which  acts 
the  resultant  pressure  along  the  \intAB.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  figure,  for 
this  resultant  force  is  substituted  the  horizontal  thrust,  H^  the  shear,  V„ 
acting  at  the  center  of  the  section  CD,  and  the  moment  M^- 

Referring  to  Fig.  163,  page  552,  and  accepting  C  as  ori^  of  coordinates, 
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Let 


x,y,  —  codrdinates  of  so;  point  D, 

if  2,  ~  nwment  at  any  point  D  on  left  half  of  aich  axis  of  all  loads  between 

the  point  and  the  crown. 
Mji  —  moment  at  any  point  D  on  right  haU  di  arch  of  all  loads  between 

the  point  and  the  crown. 
m     —  number  of  divi^ons  of  half  of  the  arcb  aris. 


Fio,  i6a. — Moment  and  Thrust  at  the  Crown.     (5«f.  551 ) 


Fig.  163.— Coordinates  of  Any  Point  in  Arch  AxiB.  (S«  p.  551) 


The  greater  the  number  of  divisions  the  more  accurate  the  results. 

The  formulas  given  below  require  that  the  arch  be  divided  so  that 
the  ratio  of  length  of  any  dividom  to  its  average  moment  of  inertia  is 
constant.  Because  of  this  requirement  the  end  divisions  with  large 
moments  of  inertia  may  be  long,  even  with  comparatively  short  divisions 
at  the  crowD.  This  may  cause  an  inaccuracy  which  can  be  eliminated 
by  subdividing  the  load  on  the  cjd  divisions. 

For  an  arch  divided  in  such  a  way  that  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  any 
division  to  its  average  moment  of  inertia  is  constant   (see  page  554) 
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the  thpM  unknown  quantities,  V^  H^  and  Af  ^  may  be  found  from  fonn- 
ulas* 


IMjje-IMjfc 


(.8) 


*ne  hariioiital  motita  of  C,  Fig.  t6],  M  inpreceding  lulytit,  due  to  bcndiai  monwDU  on  kc- 
titiiu  between  it  toA  C,  \tS  „  Mj  p..  The  boiuonul  iDolioii  of  C  due  n  ike  bendtDg  momcDit 
OBKCtioiubetirMD.f  andC.ii  .r-^  JIf;     -'    TIcm  nra  motioBt  in  equal  but  opponK  In  dine- 

•r?«J'F,---rc«;i,  o 

Similulf  die  Tcnica]  bmhuiu  at  C  ice  equal, 
Aln  the  dua|ea  in  £reaioa  of  the  tangent  to  dte  aii>  at  C  an  equal,  but  oppotite  in 

If  each  hiU  of  tbe  aidh  ui)  be  divided  into  m  divioont  in  nich  a  waj  at  to  nuke  ~r  cooitiat  for 
iD  the  drriBona  (See  p.  554)  the  factor   y    and  iIm  £  mij  be'caacelled.  Id  dte  equation!  (g),  (9) 
(10)^  JV,  /,  >,  ^,  denote  ntpectivetj  tbe  bendiog  momeat,  moment  of  ioettia  of  the  oon-cecHon, 
and  coSnliaatet  at  the  center  point  of  each  divinon  of  the  arch  aiit. 
At  center  of  aaj  diriiion  between  B  and  C  tbe  bending  moment  ii 

M  -  M.  -  Te*  +  Ht,  -  Mr  (ii) 

At  center  of  anj  drrinon  between  B  and  C  tbe  bending  moment  ii 

M  -  Jtfe  +  P<*  +  Hey  -  Ml  (") 

Hadng  theae  vahie*  of  Jtf  in  equationa  (f,),  (9)  and  (10)  and  collecting  teinu,  m  hive 

%McX  y  +  iSa  :^  - 1  Mrj  -^  Mlj  -"  (13) 

tva >i' -  £  Ml' +  £  Dtfi*  -  o  (m) 

tmUt  +  tBcXy-SMg-lML-o  {'%) 

Combining  (13)  and  (ij), 

m£UR,-^-mSMLy~SMRlj-IML2y 

-         ,     .  „       IMLx-lMRx 

Prom  {14)  V, iX;>~ "'' 

from  (15)  Jtf«--    ^ ~ (18) 

M  •■  moment.  Ht  —  ctown  thnitt.  Ve  "  crovn  ihear.  n  —  number  diviriont  of  half 
nil.    *,  y  —  coBidiDatei  of  a  pmnt 
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These  are  fundamnttal  equations  in  arch  analy^.     The  method  of 
application  is  illustrated  in  the  example,  page  574. 
AU  I  signs  denote  summations  for  one-half  of  the  arch  axis. 
All  numerical  values  of  Mj^  Mg,  x,  y,  are  positive. 
A  positive  value  of  V^  indicates  that  the  line  of  pressure  at  the  crown 
slopes  upward  toward  the  left;  a  negative  value,  upward  towards  the  right. 
■  A  positive  value  of  Af,  indicates  a  positive  moment  at  the  crown;  a  nega- 
tive value,  a  negative  moment. 
The  moment  at  any  point  between  B  and  C  is 

M  ~M^-V^x  +  H^  -  Mg  (19) 

while  at  any  point  between  A  and  C 

M  -M,  +  V,x+  H^y  -  Mj^  (so) 


.  165.— Diagram  for  finding  Length  of  Arc  of  a  Circle.    (Sf  p.  554-) 
ORAFHIOAL  METHOD  FOR  FXHDIHa  CONST AKt|^ 


Fig.  1 64  and  Fig.  1 65  give  a  graphical  method  of  determining  the  length 


ol  divisions  for  a  constant  y  .    If  the  arch  axis  is  made  up  of  arcs  of  circles, 

the  length  of  any  arc  ACB  is  equal  to  three  halves  of  the  straight  line  AC* 
The  point  C  is  found  in  Fig.  165  by  dividing  the  chord  AB  into  thirds  and 
drawing  a  radius  through  the  one-third  point.  If  the  arc  b  an  ellipse,  a 
simple  method  of  drawing  which  is  given  on  page  203,  the  length  may  be 
measured  from  the  drawing.     Having  found  the  length  of  the  half  axis  and 

s 
drawuit  as  a  horizontal  line,the  constant  yis  found  as  shown  in  Fig.  164  by 

computing  four  or  more  values  of  /,  the  moment  of  inertia,  at  different 
points  and  plotting  these  to  locate  the  cun-es  as  shown.  Beginning  at  the 
lower  left  comer  of  the  diagram,  trial  diagonals  (parallel  to  each  other)  and 
vertical  lines  are  drawn,  so  that  the  number  of  spaces  between  the  verticals 
will  represent  the  number  of  divisions  into  which  the  half  arch  must  be 
divided.  If  at  the  first  trial  tbe  final  diagonal  does  not  come  out  exactly  at 
the  upper  right  comer  which  represents  the  crown  of  the  arch,  a  new  slope  is 
tried  for  tbe  parallel  diagonals. 

LINE   OF  PRESSURE 

Having  determined  tbe  thrust  and  moment  at  the  crown,  the  line  of  pres- 
sure may  be  drawn  as  shown  in  folding  Fig.  181,  opposite  page  581,  from 
which  the  compression  and  tension  at  different  sections  may  be  found  after 
determining  the  thrust  and  eccentricity^from  the  formulas  which  follow. 

It  is  well  to  draw  the  line  of  pressure  before  con^dering  the  temperature 
and  the  effect  of  the  rib  shortening,  and  then  afterwards  study  these,  adding 
or  deducting  the  stresses  for  the  most  unfavorable  conditions. 

EITEOT  OF  TEBIPEKATURE  AND  THRUST 

The  thrust  acting  througbout  the  ring  tends  to  shorten  the  span.  A 
change  of  temperature  of  the  rii^  tends  to  shorten  the  span  when  the  tem- 
perature falls  01  to  lengthen  the  span  when  tbe  temperature  rises.  The 
tendency  for  the  span  to  change  its  length  by  a  distance  J^  due  to  any  cause 
is  resisted  by  a  horizontal  component  H,  and  a  moment  M,  acting  at  each 
support,  and  by  a  thrust  and  moment  in  the  arch  ring.  J^  is  positive  for 
an  increase  and  negative  for  a  decrease  in  span  lei^th. 

ir  for  <|C  dcgic** 
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The  thrust  aod  momeat  at  the  crown  may  be  found  from  formulas* 


I  mEAj^ 


M,--  ^Y  (34) 

Rise  in  Temperature.    Under  a  rise  of  temperature  of  the  arch  ring  of 
t  degrees  Fahr.  the  span  L  would  tend  to  increase  in  length  an  amount 
of  clL,  c  bong  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion.    Substituting  for  i^,  >° 
(33)  the  value  of  dL,  the  thrust  at  crown  is 
/  almE 

The  value  (^  the  temperature  coefficient,  c,  in  equation  (25)  may  be  taken 
for  concrete  as  0.0000055.  Dimensions  must  all  be^in  same  units;  if  in 
feet,  E  mstst  be  in  pounds  per  square  foot.  Using  a  value  of  £„  of  3,ooo,(X)0, 
E  is  therefore  a,ooo,ooo  X  144=  a88,ooo,ooo  pounds  per  square  foot 

Moment  at  crown  is 

M^ -  (a6) 


*The  chiDgc  in  totil  ipu  length,  the  nro  IuIvei  of  thi  uch  being  equal,  ii 

••So"'!!-''  <■') 

The  change  in  iDcUiution  of  langent  la  axil  il  odwd  ia 

RepIadngclKMo(equatiaui(io)ud  (u)bjAfB  +  He y,  irtiidi ia  (be  mDmcM  at  anj  point  D| 
Fig.  166,  in  itima  r>(  moment  and  thnul  at  the  crawn,  and  making  j  cnaatant,  their  muki 

mlit  +  Htlj-o 
From  which 

and 

Bc2y 
M.  -  -  --  (M) 

U  —  moment.  He  -  crmro  thnin.  m  -  number  divJBoni  of  half  alia.  >  —  leoglh  of 
diviiion  of  axis.  /  —  loomeiit  inertia.  L  —  ipaa.  £  ••  modului  of  elartidtj.  ib— cha^e  of 
(pan  length,  r  -•  nie  or  fall  of  temperitun.    c  —  coeffiaent   of  eTpandoo.  x,  7  —  coScdiaaKa  of 
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The  moment  at  any  point  D  may  be  found  as  soon  as  the  values  of  H^ 
and  M^  bave  been  determined  by  means  of  the  relation 

M  -M^  +  H^  (27) 

or  we  can  say  that  the  moment  at  any  point  equals  the  thrust  H*  multi- 
plied by  the  distance  from  the  point  in  question  to  the  line  00,  Fig.  166. 


Fig.  166. — Momenta  and  Thrusts  due  toChanges  of  Tetnperatuie.  (5m;.556.) 

Above  the  line  DO,  Fig.  166,  the  moments  are  all  negative,  being  a  maxi- 
mum at  the  crown,  and  below  OO  they  are  all  positive,  being  maximum  at 


points  where  00  intersect  the  arch  axis  the  moments  are  zero,  as  is  evident 
from  equations  (34)  and  (36). 
Fall  in  Temperature.    Here  the  thrust  at  crown  is 
/  c  tLmE 

where  t;  is  0.0000055,  ^'^  moment  at  crown  is 

M, ^  '  (.9) 

and,  as  above, 

M  -M,  +  Hj  (30) 

In  placing  a  numerical  value  for  H,  in  the  last  two  equations,  it  should 

be  observed  that  it  is  a  negative  quantity.     If  in  the  equations  the  values 

of  L  and  y  are  in  feet,  E  is  in  pounds  per  square  fool.      Above  00  the 

'   moments  are  all  positive,  below  they  aie  aU  negative.    The  thrust  at  the 

crown  is  really  a  tension  in  this  case, 

U  —  moment.  He  —  cnm  thnut.  m  —  number  diviooni  of  btlf  (ii>.  f  —  kngtli  of 
diviiioo  of  nil.  /  —  momcatiiicnii.  £  —  Ep*n.  £  —  modului  of  elutidc;,  i— rinocUllof 
tuDpetiture  from  meiD.    c  —  coetGdeol  of  eipiasoD.    *,  j^  coBTdinitei  of  ■  poinl. 

*The  boriiouul  thiuit  ii  coatuat  throughout  the  irch,  hence  Be  4t  the  aowo  equali  B  d 
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An  increase  and  a  decrease  of  ao  degrees  Pahr.  is  probably  a  sufficient 
allowaace  foe  concrete  arches  with  filled  spandrels.  For  arches  with  open 
spandrels  the  rai^e  in  temperature  of  the  concrete  is  somewhat  less  than 
that  of  the  surrounding  air.  For  example,  in  the  latter  case  with  a  range 
of  temperature  of  the  ^  from  —so  degrees  to  +100  d^rees  Fahr.,  the 
range  for  arch  computation  should  be  taken  at  least  40  d^rees  on  each 
side  of  the  mean  temperature. 

The  methods  of  combining  the  temperature  moments  and  thrusts  with 
those  due  to  loads  is  illustrated  in  the  example,  page  579. 

ETFEOT  or  RIB  BHOBTENINa  DUE  TO  THBU8T 

The  thrust  acting  throughout  the  arch  ring  tends  to  cause  a  shortening 
of  the  span,  which,  if  /  is  average  compression  (obtained  by  averaging 

values  in  computation  of  ring)  for  unit  area,  ~  -^    —  i,. 

Hence 


and 


(30 


(3») 


and,  as  In  temperature  stresses, 

M  -M^-i-H^  (33) 

The  effect  of  the  rib  shortening  is  similar  to  a  fall  in  temperature. 

All  the  summations  above  are  for  one-half  the  span  only,  m  '•  number 
of  divisions  in  one-half  of  the  arch  axis. 

The  effect  of  rib  shortening  is  slight  in  many  cases  but  in  a  Bat  arch  it 
may  be  considerable. 

DISTBIBnnON  OF  STRESS  OVK&  CROSS  SEOTIOM 

The  analyses  of  stress  distribution  which  follow  apply  not  only  to  an  arch 
but  also  to  any  section  where  there  is  combined  compresdon  and  bending. 

In  an  arch,  having  determined  the  thrust,  shear  and  bending  moment 
at  any  given  section  of  the  arch  ring,  the  distribution  of  stress  upon  the 
section  must  be  next  investigated  in  order  to  compute  the  maximum  stresses 

M  =  ffiooMnt.  He  —  ciowa  thruit.  in  —  Dumbct  diviuont  of  hilf  tns.  i  —  ihcst  ICDgCfa 
of  arch  iiii.     I  —  moment   ineitia.    L  —  ipiD.     y  =■  coatdiiult  of    ■   point.    /  —  compreuion 


in  the  concrete  and  the  steel  to  see  on  the  one  hand  that  they  do  not  exceed 
safe  working  loads,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  the  design  is  as  economical 


Concrete  is  strong  in  redstance  to  direct  shear  {Chap.  XIX), and  hence 
the  shear  b  generally  oegli^ble  in  concrete  and  reinforced  concrete  arches, 
although  it  should  be  considered  La  stone  masoniy  arches.  Since,  also,  as 
will  be  shown,  the  bending  moment  is  the  thrust  dmes  its  eccentricity,  it 
follows  that  the  detennination  of  the  thrust,  which  i«  the  normal  compo- 
nent of  all  the  forces  acting,  together  with  the  location  of  its  center  of  pres- 
sure, permit  the  detcrminadon  of  the  stresses  required  in  designing  any 
section  of  an  arch  or  of  any  section  of  any  member  subjected  to  eccentric 
stress.  Every  section  of  the  arch  or  of  a  beam  or  of  a  column  must  be  of 
such  dimensions  or  with  such  reinforcement  that  the  safe  working  stresses 
in  the  concrete  shall  not  be  exceeded. 

Plfdn  concrete  sections  and  reinforced  concrete  sections  are  considered 
separately,  the  same  notation  bdng  used  for  both. 


NtOatiott 

Let 

R     "  resultant  of  all  forces  acting  on  any  section. 

f^     ^  maximum  unit  compression  in  concrete. 

f'^    "  maximum  unit  tension  in  concrete  or  minimiitu  compression. 

A^    —  thrust,  a  component   of  the  forces  normal  to  the  section. 

V     =■  shear,  the  component  of  the  force  R  parallel  to  the  section. 

b       ^  breadth  of  rectangular  cross  section. 

h      ^  height  of  rectangular  cross  section. 

e  ^  eccentricity^  that  is,  the  distance  from  gravity  axis  to  the  point  of 
application  of  the  thrust  which  is  the  intersection  of.  the  line  of 
pressure  with  the  plane  of  the  section. 

M    =  bending  moment  on  the  section. 

y     —  perpendicular  distance  from  gravity  axis  to  any  point  in  the  section. 

/  =  moment  of  inertia  of  entire  cross  section  of  concrete  about  the  hori- 
zontal gravity  axis. 

I,  ~  moment  of  inertia  of  cross-section  of  Steel  about  the  horizontal  grav- 
ity axis. 

A  J    -  lota!  area  of  section  of  concrete. 

A,    "  total  area  of  section  of  steel, 

y,  —  perpendicular  distance  from  gravity  axis  of  unsymmetrical  section 
to  outside  fiber  having  maximum  compresdon. 
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y,  —  peipendicular  distance  from  gravity  axis  of  unsymmetrical  section 
to  outside  fiber  having  maTimum  tension  or  minimum  compression 

/^     —  maximum  unit  compresdon  in  the  steel. 

/,     -  maximiim  unit  tension  or  minimum  unit  compression  in  the  steel. 

p  —  ratio  of  steel  to  total  area  of  sectiooi  for  rectangular  sections  p  - 
ratio  of  steel  area  to  bk. 

n      'cT  ~  ^^^  ^  moduli  of  elasticity  (d  steel  and  concrete. 

i      —  ratio  of  depth  of  neutral  axis  to  depth  of  beam  h. 
kh    —  distance  from  outside  compressive  surface  to  neutral  axis. 
d'     -  depth  of  steel  in  compression. 
d      -  depth  of  steel  in  tension. 

a      ~  distance'from  center  of  gravity  of  symmetrical  section  to  steel. 
«o     ~  value  of  eccentricity  which  produces  zero  stress  in  concrete  at  outer 
edge  of  rectangular  section  opposite  to  that  on  which  thrust  acts. 
C„  C,  -  c 


DISTRIBUTION    07    STRESSES    IN    PLAIN    OONORETK    OR 
HA80NRT  AROH  SEOTIONS 

In  designing  plain  concrete  or  stone  masonry  arches,  the  maximum  com- 
pressive stresses  must  be  kept  within  the  safe  working  compres^ve  strength 
of  the  material,  and  the  point  of  application  of  the  thrust  must  not  lie  out- 
side of  the  middle  third  of  the  section.   When  investigating  an  existing  struc- 
ture, however,  it  may  be  found  that  the  thrust  acts  outside  of  the  middle  third, 
so  that  a  determination  v&  the  stresses  in  such  cases  must  also  be  considered. 
Plain  Arches  with  Rectangular  Cross  SecHon.    In  plain  concrete  or  stone 
masonry  arches  of  rectangular  cross-section  there  are  five  special  cases 
depending  upon  the  point  of  application  of  the  thrust,  as  follows: 
(fl)  Thrust  acting  at  gravity  axis  of  cross-section. 
(6)  Thrust  not  acting  at  gravity  axis  of  cross-section,  but  within  the  mid- 
dle third  of  the  section, 
(c)   Thrust  acting  at  edge  of  middle  third  of  the  section, 
(i)  Thrust  acting  outside  of  the  middle  third  of  the  section  and  material 

aide  to  carry  tension. 
(e)  Thrust  acting  outside  of  the  middle  third  of  the  section  and  material 

not  aUe  to  carry  tension. 
Each  of  these  cases  will  be  con^dered. 

(o)  When  the  thrust  acts  at  the  gravity  axis  of  the  cross-section  the  stress 
b  compression  over  the  entiresection  andisunlformlydistributed 
as  in  Fig.  167. 


Maximum  compressioD  in  concrete  is 

JV 


(34) 


(6)  The  thrust  acta  within  the  middle  third  but  not  at  the  gravity  axis, 
as  shoffii  in  I^g.  i68.  When  the  thrust  acts  at  any  other  p<»Dt  than  the 
gravity  axis  there  is  combined  bending  moment  and  direct  stress  to  be  con- 
wlered.  If  the  bendii^  moment  is  positive,  the  thrust  acts  above  the 
gravity  axis;  if  negative,  the  thrust  acts  below.    In  ei±er  case  the  thrust 

N  -  -         ^v 

produces  a  unit  compres^on  of  , ,  over  the  entire  section.    The  moment 

causes  compres^on  on  the  ade  of  the  axis  where  JV  acts  and  tension  on  the 


r^B       T 

I     A'        ^ ARoiLA!!!     _ 


y^^g T  "1 

a       V ^  _  _  _-q"_  ABpH  I  UOM 


8. — Stresses  Caused  by  a  Force 
Within  the  Middle  Third  of  Plain 
Concrete  Section.     {St»p.  561.) 

opposite  side.    By  mechanics,  the  intensity  ci  stress  due  to  the  moment,  M, 

My 
at  a  distance  y  from  the  gravity  axis  is  ~ . 


The  actual  combined  stress 

My. 


bh  ' 


at  any  distance  y  is  then  the  sum  of  these  two  stresses,  namely, 

The  positive  sign  applies  to  stresses  on  the  side  of  the  axis  where  N  is 
applied  and  the  negative  sign  to  stresses  on  the  opposite  side. 

Since  for  a  rectangular  section,  /  —  —   and  M  —  Ne,  thrust  multi- 
plied by  eccentricity,  we  have: 

N  I      raeyX 
Stress  at  any  point  y  distance  from  gravity  axis  "  TT  \  i*  ~n~  /     (35) 

The  stress  at  all  points  of  the  section  is  compression  and  the  maximum 


/,-, 


(36) 


REINFORCED  CONCRETE  DESIGN 
a  values  are  at  tbe  top  and  bottom  of  the  secdon,  respectively, 

A, 
that  is,  when  y  —  - 

N  /        6e\ 
Maximum  compression  "/e^iTl'  "*"X 

,      N  /        6e\ 
Minimum  compression  -  fc  "  ZZ  ['■  ~  Tl  (37) 

(c)     When  the  thrust  acts  at  the  edge  of  the  middle  third  the  eccentricity 
k 
e  —  \rBiid  the  maximum  and  minimum  values  of  the  stresses  are  found  by 

A 
placing  —  for  e  in  the  last  two 

formulas  of  case  (6).    Fig.  169 
shows  the  distribution  in  this  case. 
Maximum  compression  in  con- 
aiV 
"^'^-^'-   W         ,  <38) 

Minimum  compression  in  con- 
P10.169. — Stresses  Caused  by  a  Force  Act-      crcte  ~o 

ing  at  the  Edge  of  the  Middle  Third  of         ,  .     „  '       ,.       .    _^      ... 
FWn  ConcreU  Section.    (See  p.  56..)  ^"^     ^.  ^^  ^^"^^  ^  °"*=«** 

of  tbe  middle  third  and  tbe  ma- 
terial is  capable  of  carryii^  some  tension,  the  distribution  of  stress  is  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1 70.  There  will  be  compresaon  over  a  large  part  and  tendon 
over  the  remainder  of  the  section. 

N  /        6e\ 
Maximum  compression  — /^  "ItI^  '^'X/  (39) 

Maximum  tension  "/e~Ytli~T/  (40) 

Evidently  in  each  of  the  above  cases  (a),  (A),  (c),  {d)  the  mBTimnm  com- 
pressive and  minimum  compressive  (or  maximum  tensile)  umt  stresses  are 

N  I        f>e\ 
given  by  the  one  general  formula  rr  W  *  T"i-  This  applies  for  rectangular 

sections  and  will  bold  so  long  as  the  safe  tendle  strength  of  the  concrete  b 
not  exceeded. 

In  arches  of  plain  concrete  or  of  stone,  tensitm  should  not  be  allowed  to 
exist. 

(e)    When  the  thrust  acts  outside  of  the  middle  third  and  tbe  material 


t^^— j 

1     N    \-^-^ 

J. 

A?-  ABPtf.  V9 

1 

T    " 
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is  not  able  to  carry  tendon,  the  stress  is  distributed  as  compression  over 

a  depth  less  than  the  entire  depth  of  the  section,  and  cracks  may  be  expected 

OD  the  "tenaon"  side.    The  distribution  of  stress  is  shown  in  Fig.  171  below, 

where  (in  addition  to  notation 

already  presented  on  page  559). 

g   —  distance  from  point  of 
appUcaticm  of  thrust  to  most  com- 
pressed surface. 
Maximum  compression   — 


/c' 


2N 


(41) 


170. — Stresses  Caused  by  a  Force 
Acting  Outside  of  the  Middle  Third  of 
Plain  Section.  (Swp.  563.) 


3*^ 

Plain  Aichaa   with  Irregulu 

Oroas  Section.    If  the  sectioh  is 

not   Fectangul&r,  the   maximum 

N      Ney, 

unit  compresdon  -  "T  +  ^j~' 

and    the  minimum    unit  compresson   (or  maximum   unit   tenaon)    - 

JV      Ney^ 

—  —  —--.    When  the  second  term  of  this  equation  is  greater  than  the 

firat,  the  concrete  is  in  tension. 

DIBTBIBUTZOff  OF  STRESSES  IN  BEINrOBOED  OONOBETB 
8EOTIOH8 

Rainforced  Ooner«te  Saetionfl  of  tuy  Ships.  The  distribution  of 
stress  caused  by  combined  thrust  and  bending  moment  over  a  section 
containing  steel  reinforcement  is  |*~~^r 

shown  by  the  following  formulas.  "■       ~ 

As  in  column  design  (page  490) 
the  area  of  the  steel  incompresdon 
may  be  replaced  by  an  equal  area 
of  concrete  bymultiplyingthesteel 
area  by  n,  the  ratio  of  the  modulus 
of  elasticity  of  steel  to  the  modulus 
of  concrete.  Similarly,  their  mo- 
ments of  inertia  may  also  be  com- 
pared, and  the  section  treated  asif 
it  were  of  concrete  without  steel. 

The  unit  stress  then  in  the  concrete  at  any  distance,  y,  from  the  gra^ty 


[G.  1 7 1  .—Stresses  Caused  by  a  Force 
Acting  Outside  the  Middle  Third  o£ 
Plain  Concrete  Section.     {See  p.  56,1.) 
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N 


Ney 


.    The  stress  may  be  compresdon  over  the 


Ag  +  nA, 

entire  section  or  may  be  compression  over  a  portion  of  it  and  tenaon  orer 
the  remainder.  The  formulas  apply  in  either  case  so  long  as  the  safe  tensile 
stress  in  the  concrete  is  not  exceeded. 

N  Ney, 

Maximum  compresaon  m  concrete  —J.  -  -. 7-  +  ^ r,  where 

*^  "      ii,  +  ftvl,      /  + »/,' 

ji  is  the  distance  from  the  gravity  axis  to  outermost  fiber  of  concrete  mi  the 
nde  of  the  gravity  axis  on  which  the  thrust  acts. 


Maximum  compre; 


B steel -y; 


~  "  [  A^  +  nA,  ■*■  I  +  nl,  J 


where 


y,  is  the  distance  from  gravity  axis  to  center  of  gravity  of  steel  on  side  of 
gravity  axis  on  whkh  the  thrust  acts. 

Minimum  compression  m  concrete  — /I  ~  ": T  —  v — ~~rt  who* 

'      Ag  +  nA,      I  + «/, 

Vi  is  the  distance  from  the  gravity  axis  to  the  outermost  fiber  of  concrete  on 


Fig.  17a. — Cross  Section  of  an  Arch  Rib.     {Seep.  564.) 


the  side  of  the  gravity  axis  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  thrust  acts.  This 
minimum  compression  is  of  course  tension  when  the  second  term  in  the 
last  equation  is  greater  than  the  first 

r        N              Ney,   1      , 
Mm  mum  compression  in  steel  —  /  =  "     "; ~r  ~  } ^r   Iiwhere 

y,  is  the  distance  frum  the  gravity  axis  to  center  of  gravity  of  steel  on  the 
side  of  gravity  axis  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  thrust  acts. 

Reinforced  Concrete  HectangoUr  SecUonB.  For  rectangular  sections 
the  above  general  formulas  for  sections  of  any  shape  may  be 
put  into  slightly  simpler  forms  by  substituting  the  proper  terms  and 
assumir^  equal  amounts  of  steel  above  and  below  the  center.     Special 


cases  for  convenient  use 

moment  of  inertia  of  combined  section,  /  +'/,  — 


desigD  are  also  treated  below.    Since  total 

Y  npbha*;&mL  of 

section.  A,  —  bk  and  area  of  steel  in  the  section,  A^,  —  pbh,  we  have: 

Unit  stress  in  concrete  at  any  point  at  a  distance,  y,  from  gravity  axis 


N\ 


'^  bhli  +  np  ^  k*  +  13  npa'  \ 
Maximum  unit  compression  in  concrete 

_-  -  6he         1 


Maximum  unit  compression  in  steel 
,      nN[       I 
^•~  bk[i~+np'^ 
Minimum  unit  compression  (or  ma 

/-"[    ■    - 

■''      bh]_i  +  np      A»  +  la  »^  J 
Minimum  unit  compression  (or  maximum  unit  tension)  i: 


laae 
h*  +  T2npa*\ 
□mum  unit  tension)  1 
f)he         1 


steel 


«JVr       I 
bh  L  1  +  «f 


^'   ~   bh  [i  +«f      A'  +  ia«#a'J 
There  are  four  cases  which  may  occur  depend!  ig  upon  value  of  e. 
(i )    Thrust  applied  at  grav-  ^ 


\ty  axis,  as  in  Fig.173, where 
there  is  no  moment  on  the  sec- 
tion and  the  stress  is  uniformly 
distributed.  In  this  case  the 
second  term  in  the  bracketsof 
the  above  formulas  becomes 
zero. 

(a)  Thrust  applied  at  such 
distance  from  the  gravity  axis 
as  to  cause  compression  on 
whole  section  of  the  concrete, 
AS  in  Fig.  1 74.     Here  [he  above  formulas  are  used  directly. 

■  — ratio  Elaibdlj.  N  —  thruit.  ji-diiUncefroiiigTivitjaiu.  /c -cDrnprctfioiii 
/(  —  tenrion  or  minimum  comprctaon  in  ited.  (  —  bieidth.  h  —  bdgfat.  i  —  e 
p  —  ratio  of  iteeL    a  ■•  diitaoa  trom  ceniei  of  grivi^  of  icctioa  to  Meel. 


[.    Stresses  Caused  by  Force  Acting 
Gravity  Axis,    {S«  p.  565) 
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(3)  Thrust  applied  at  such  distance  from  grsvi^  axis  that  the  compies- 
sion  at  one  surface  becomes  zero,  as  in  Pig.  175.  In  this  case  the  fonnulas 
may  be  Amplified  as  follovs: 


Maximum  unit  compies^on  in  concrete. 


-'«       bh(i  +  np) 
Maximum  unit  compression  in  steel, 


K- 


»»(i  +  nt) 


h^l 


Minimum  compression  in  concrete  —  o. 
Minimum  compression  in  steel,  which  is  veiy  small, 


'  bh(i 


(46) 


{48) 


(4)    Thrust  applied  at  such  distance  from  the  gravity  axis  that  there  is 
tension  at  one  surface,  as  in  Fig.  176. 

The  most  important  question  for  decision  is  the  compression  in  the  con- 
crete, which  must  not  exceed  a  safe  woricing  stress  and  is  readily  found 
from  formula  (43),  page  565,  and  the  determination  of  whether  the 
opposite  surface  is  in  tension  or 
compresaon.  A  simple  method  t/'pbh  f 
for  determining  thb  is  given  'n  the 
following  paragraphs  together 
with  a  diagram,  further  simpli- 
fyii^  the  process. 

If  the  eccentricity  is  so  great 
that  tensile  stress  is  found  in  the 
concrete  as  determined  by  methods 
described  in  the  following  para- 
graphs,  a  special  treatment  must 
be  given  to  determine  the  stresses, 
as  discussed  on  page  570. 

In  case  the  result  from  formula  (44)  is  negative,  the  stress  on  this  surface 
of  the  concrete  is  tension. 

Eccentricity.     As  is  plain  concrete  arches,  the  location  of  the  center 
of  thrust  determines  the  distribution  of  the  stress.   The  stress  on  one  side  of 


'iG.  174. — Stresses  Caused  byaPorce 
Producing  Compression  upon  the 
Whole  Reinforced  Section.  (5m  p. 
56S-) 


clirticity.       N 


w  —  tatio  claiticity.       n  —  cnniu.    fc  —  compRuion  id  concrete. 
comprenioa  in  iteel.    h  —  brcidlh.     h  —  beight.    f  —  r«I)o  of  tteel. 


.  /.■ 


—  rentltint  of  forca. 
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i7S.^Stresses  Caused  by  a  Force  Acting  a 
a  Distance  e,,  from  Center  of  Gravity  of  Rein- 
forced Section.     (S«  p.  566.) 


the  gravity  axis  is  always  compresdon  and  if  the  thrust  acts  at  the  gravity 
axis  there  is  uniform  compression  over  the  section.  As  the  center  of 
thrust  lies  farther  and  farther  from  the  graviy  axis,  the  compresdon  at  the 
opposite  surface  decreases  until  finally  it  becomes  zero  and  then  tensioD. 
Equation  (44),  page 
565,  gives  a  means  c4 
determining  the  eccen- 
tricity for  which  there 
can  be  neither  tendon  nor 
compression  at  the  sur- 
face opposite  to  that  on 
which  the  thrust  acts. 
For  a  reinforced  arch  this 
eccentricity    is    usually 

more  than    '  that  is,  the 
6 
line  of  pressure  must  not  necessarily  lie  within  the  middle  third. 

When  the  first  term  in  the  brackets  of  this  equation  is  greater  than  the 
second,  the  minimum  stress  in  the  concrete  wUl  be  in  compression;  when 
the  two  terms  are  equal,  the  stress  is  zero  in  the  outer  edge  of  the  concrete 
on  the  side  opposite  to 
that  On  which  the  thrust 
acts;  when  the  second 
term  b  greater  than  the 
fiist,  this  stress  will  be 
tension.  By  equating 
the  two  terms  the  value 
of  the  eccentricity,  e, 
may  be  found  for  which 
the  stress  at  the  edge 
is  zero. 

Using  previous  nota- 
tion and  also  letting  e,  ' 


Kio.  176,— Stresses  Caused  bya  Force  Acting  ata 
Distance  Larger  tban  e^  from  the  Axis  of  Gravity 
of  Reinforced  Section.      (See  p.  566) 

-  value  of  e  which  noafces  the  stress  zero 

CL  (49) 

•  I  +np      6h 

If  the  computed  eccentricity,  e,  is  greater  than  ^  the  concrete  is  in  tension. 

Diagram  tor  Determining  OompnBsion  and  Sccenttieity.  By  intro- 
ducing selected  values  for  some  of  the  letters  in  formula  (49)  its  solution 
is  simplified.     If  the  ratio  of  moduli  of  elasticity  of  steel  to  concrete  is 

1  —  ccccDbidty.     k'—  height,    n  —  ratio  eliMidtj.    p  •  ntia  otjfiL 
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assumed  to  be  15,  and  if  the  steel  is  assumed  to  be  imbedded  in  the  con- 
crete^ofthetotaldepth  from  each  surfacesothataa  —  — ,  whichisadose 
approximatioa  in  ordinary  design,  formula  (49)  becomes 

A  0  +  90  ^ 

where    -'  is  the  eccentricity  producing  zero  stress  at  one  surface  dinded 

by  the  total  thickness  of  the  arch  or  beam.   The  curve  in  the  lowerright  hand 

portion  of  the  diagram,  Fig.  177,  page  569,  is  plotted  and  the  values  of  -^ 

can  be  read  for  any  percenUm;e  of  reinforcement.  For  example,  if  A  at  any 
section  is  30  inches  and  the  percentage  of  steel  0.8%  (i.  e.,  if  ^  —  aoo8) 

r  —  0.183  from  the  diagram,  andhence  e^  —  5.49.    That  is,  the  center  of 

thrust  cannot  be  more  than  5.49  inches  from  the  gravity  axis  without 
producing  tension  in  the  concrete. 

If,  then,  the  eccentricity  of  thethnist  onthe  section  in  question  as  previ- 
ously determined  from  the  line  of  pressure,  or  from  computation,  is  greater 
than  the  e„  derived  from  the  curve,  there  is  tendon  in  the  concrete,  and  the 
percentage  of  steel  may  have  to  be  increased  or  else  the  depth  of  section.  A, 
increased.  In  the  latter  case  it  must  be  remembered  that  an  increase  in  A 
with  the  same  area  of  steel  results  in  a  reduction  in  the  percent:^  of  steel. 

For  determining  the  maximum  compression  in  the  concrete,  thecurves 
in  the  left-hand  portion  <rf  the  diagram,  Fig.  177,  have  been  drawn  for 
certain  values  of »  and  p.  If  the  same  values  are  selected  as  are  given  above. 
n  —  15  and  2a  —  |A,  the  formula  (43)  on  page  565  becomes 

jvr     I       i_   <*     1 

^'^  bk[i  +  isp'^  ki  -l-a8.8^J 
or  for  definite  values  of  e,  A  and  p 


/<- 


hh 


In  the  diagram  mentioned,  the  values  of  C,  are  plotted  for  values  of  t 

and  different  percentages  of  steel. 

To  illustrate  the  use  of  the  diagram,  after  having  found  that  the  eccentric- 
ity does  not  produce  tendon  in  the  concrete,  if  the  eccentricity  is  3  inches 

N  —  chiuit.      /c  —  compretooa  is  concnte.      b  —  bnidth.      h  —  height.      '  —  acccntncitT. 
/  —  ratio  of  itc*!.    C*  —  coiututi. 


569 
VALUES  OF  I 


PERCENTAGE  REINFORCEMENT 

—Diagram  for  Determinirig  Compression  and  Eccentricity.     (See  p.  567.) 
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and  the  thickness  of  the  arch, /i,  is  30  inches.  I  he  value  of  C,  for  0.8%  steel 

1.38  M 
(that  IS,  for  p  -  0.008)  is  1.38  and/^  - 

Distiibntioii  of  Strsss  Wh«n  One  Saibce  is  in  Tenaion.  When 
the  thrust  is  applied  at  a  distance  from  the  gravity  axis  with  eccentrictiy,  e, 
greater  than  that  given  for  €„  hy  formula  (49),  page  567,  and  the  concrete 
is  assumed  tinahk  to  carry  any  tension,  the  above  general  formulas  are 
not  easily  applied  and  the  following  method  may  be  used.  Here  the  steel 
on  (he  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  thrust  acts  is  denned  to,  carry  all 
the  tensile  stres.<ics.  In  this  case  having  a  section  with  a  bending  moment 
and  thrust,  (here  are  three  unit  stres.ses  to  be  determined,  namely,  nuuti- 


i  Caused  by  a  Force  Producing  Compression  and  Tension 
upon  a  Reinforced  Section,  Tensile  Strength  of  Concrete  Neglected,  (See 
P-  570-) 


mum  unit  compression  in  concrete,  maximum  unit  compression  in  steel, 
and  maximum  unit  tension  in  steel.  The  method  of  procedure  is  similar 
to  that  used  for  beams  in  ,\pr>endi!i  II,  page  757,  Referring  to  Fig.  178, 
the  unit  stress  in  the  up])er  steel,  as  shown  by  inspection,  is 


^'-"4'-y,) 


CS3) 


The  unit  tension  in  the  lower  steel  is 

/.  =  "A  " 


Hence,  when  the  compression  in  concrete,  /,,  is  known,  the  stresses  in  the 
stee!  are  determined  by  the  aljove  formulas.    Since  the  sum  of  the  strcssts 


fi  —  compnition   i: 


acting  OD  the  section  must  be  equal  to  the  thrust,  we  have,  since  each  steel 

pbh 
area  is  — 

/.  pbh       f.  bkh      J,  pbh 

N —-  -t-  -^  -  -^-  (ss) 

Placing  values  oi/,  a.ndf,  from  (53)  and  (54)  in  (55), 

Lbh  i^  +  3  npk  -  »p  ,  ,, 

N  =-' -c — ^  (56) 

The  moment  of  the  stresses  about  the  gravity  axis,  which  is  obtained  by 
taking  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  all  the  stresses  about  the  gravity  axis 
and  eliminating^  a°d/,  by  use  of  equations  (53)  and  (54),  is 
r  «^'      k      ^1 


=  fcbh^[ 


h*k 


(S7) 


Designating  by  C„  the  quantity  I    ,,,    "*"  ~  ~  7"  |  ^ro™  equation  (57) 


M~CJJ>h*  Cs3) 

Hence  in  investigating  a.  given  section  of  an  arch,if  M,  b,  h,  C,  are  known, 
the  unit  compressioti  in  the  concrete  b 

M 
^'  -  -CJ>h^  (59) 

To  solve  this  equation  easily,  values  of  C,  should  be  taken  from  curves. 
Fig.  180,  page  573,  gives  values  of  C^  for  »  =  15,  aa  —  Jft  and  various 
values  of  A. 

Evidently  before  using  equations  (57)  or  (59)  to  find  the  unit  compres- 
sion in  the  concrete,  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis  must  fiist  be  determined. 
To  do  this  we  must  find  the  value  of  k.  Since  the  moment,  id  —  Ne,  that  is, 
the  thrust  multiplied  by  the  eccentricity,  equation  (56)  may  be  multiplied 
by  e  and  equated  to  (57).  From  this  process,  tbefoUowing  equation  con- 
taining k  is  obtained 

(e       I  \  e  e       6  npa'  ,,  . 


»■ 


lEticity.    Jl' —  thruR.     /b— comprcnii 
I  Etecl.    h  —  breadth,      k  -  height. 
k  —  ratio  depth  neutril  aliK,     Ca  ~  constant. 
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VALUES  OF  ECCENTBICITV         "^ 
Fio.  179. — Diagram  for  Determining  Depths  of  Neutral  Axis  for  Different  Eccen- 
tricities.   Based  on  m  —  15  and  aa  —   -k.    (,See  p.  574.) 


0.3  0^  0.e  0.B 

k,  RATIO  OF  DEPTH  OF  NEUTRAL  AXIS  TO  DEPTH  OF  SECTION. 
}.  i8o. — Diagram  for  Detennioing  Coostants  Co  to  be  used  in  Formula  (59). 
Based  on  n  —  15  and  aa  —   -   A.    (S«  f.  571.) 
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and  k  may  be  obtained  from  this  equadon  if  the  size  of  secdon,  percentage 
of  steel  and  eccentricity  are  known. 

By  solving  this  fonnula  for  r  ,  using  »  =  15  and  aa  =>  -  A,  we  have 

h        3  ^  +  90  M  ~  45  ? 
from  which  equation,  curves  tor -are  readily  drawn  for  different  percen- 
tages of  steel.    In  Fig.  179,  page  572,  curves  are  plotted  by  this  formula, 
using  »  =  15  and  m  =  ih,  and  from  these  the  depth  of  the  neutral  axis 
k,  may  be  found.*     This  is  illustrated  in  the  example,  page  580. 

In  finding  the  unit  compressive  stress  in  the  concrete  for  a  given  section 
having  an  eccentricity  greater  than  Co  (seepage  567)  and  containing  a  known 
quant'tyof  steel,  he  following  quandties  would  be  known:  breadth,  b; 
depth,  k;  rado  of  steel,  p\  ratio  of  elasticity,  n;  eccentricity,  e;  and  moment, 
M.  The  method  of  procedure  of  finding/,,  the  maximum  compression  in 
the  concrete,  may  then  be  as  follows. 

DetermineT.    Enter  the  bottom  of  Fig.  179,  page  572,  with  this  value 

o'  ,andfindtheibcorresix>ndingforlhegivenpercentageo( steel.  Thenwitb 

this  value  of  k  enter  Fig.  180,  page  573,  and  find  C^.    Applyformula  (59). 

pag.s7.,wh=re/. -^jj.. 

Having  found  the  unit  stress  in  the  concrete,  the  unit  stresses  in  the  steel 
may  be  determined  from  formulas  (53)  and  (54),  page  570, 

BIETBOD  or  PBOOEDVBE  FOB  THE  DESiaN  07  AH  ABOH. 

The  design  of  an  arch  is  a  trial  process;  the  des^  being  selected  and 
then  investigated  to  see  if  the  sections  are  of  sufficient  strength.    If  the  arch 

•If  tht  vtlue  rf  k  miut  bi  detemioed  direcriy,  lubttitute  *-i-  (jjp  -  — I  when 
Mjuation  (to)  ulcti  tbe  fbim  if  +  ft  +  ^  —  o,  and  liacc  bj  Cantan'i  (omiuU, 

the  vilueof  k  Diij  tc  compuMd.    Thii  foUowi  ibe  method  luggested  hj  ProCciaor  Monb  id  "Der 
EiienbctoDbau,"   1906,  p.m. 

A  -  hdght    (  —  ecccDtridtjF.    p  —  ririo  of  ittwl.    *  —  ratio  depth  neutral  aiii. 
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first  choscD  is  too  large  or  too  small  it  must  be  revised  and  the  process 
repeated. 

Since  the  location  of  the  line  of  pressure  and  also  the  stresses  are  affected 
by  the  loading,  it  is  customary  either  to  compute  the  arch  for  the  dead  load 
plus  concentrated  loads  located  at  the  most  unfavorable  positions,  or  else 
to  compute  it  for  the  dead  load  plus  a  uniform  live  load  covering  one-half 
the  arch  and  also  covering  the  entire  arch,  to  see  that  the  working  stresses 
are  not  exceeded. 

The  following  steps  indicate  the  method  of  procedure  for  the  design  of  a 
highway  bridge  shown  in  folding  Fig.  1.81,  opposite  page  5S1.  The  com- 
putations are  for  the  live  load  over  one-half  the  span.  The  procedure  is 
dmilar  when  the  entire  span  is  loaded. 

I.  Lay  out  on  a  drawing  the  preliminary  curve  assumed  for  the  in- 
trados.     (See  p.  540). 

a.    Assume  acrownthicknessinaccordance  with  theformida  on  page  541. 

3.  Lay  out  the  curve  of  the  extrados  and  the  surface  of  the  roadway. 
The  extrados  may  be  a  j-centered  curve,  but  it  is  better  to  use  an  arc  of 
a  circle  if  possible.  It  should  be  so  placed  as  to  give  a  ring  thickness  at 
the  quarter  points  of  the  span  of  i^  to  1}  time^  the  crown  thickness,  and 
a  rii^  thickness  at  the  springii^  of  3  or  3  times  the  crown  thickness  in 
thb  first  trial. 

4     Draw  the  arch  axis  midway  between  the  extrados  and  the  intrados. 

5.  Divide  the  arch  axis  into  distances  such  that  the  ratio  trf  each  distance 
to  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  of  the  ring  at  the  center  of  the 


by  beginning  at  the  crown  and  working  towards  the  springings  or  by  the 
method  described  on  page  554.  The  moment  of  inertia  is  0/  the  combined 
section  0/ concrete  and  steel  aboitt  the  gravity  axis,  hence  the  size  and  posi- 
tion of  the  steel  rods  must  be  first  assumed,  when  /  may  be  computed  by 
the  formula  on  page  565.  Theratioof  area  of  steel  to  total  area-of  section 
at  crown  may  be  arbitrarily  taken  in  the  first  place  from  0.007  '°  0.0125- 
lhatisfromo.7%  to  i\%.  Thediviaonsareseparated  byverticalsectjons. 
In  the  problem  here  solved  the  distance,  s,  next  to  the  crown  b  1.14  ft., 

s 
and  that  next  to  the  springing  is  7.8a  ft.  The  constant  ratio,  y  for  this  arch 

is  1 1.4*  On  folding  Fig.  181  thecenters  of  the  divisions  are  shown  by  drcles 
and  are  numbered  1,  a,  3,  etc.    AU  distances  are  in  feet  and  all  quantities 
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involving  distance  are  in  foot  units.    A  section  of  the  arcb  i  foot  wide 
transversely  is  considered. 

6.  Compute  the  dead  and  live  loads  and  enter  these  loads  as  indicated 
by  i*,  Pj,  etc.,  at  the  center  of  gravity  of  each  division.  In  the  accompany- 
ing design,  a  live  load  of  loo  pounds  per  square  foot  covers  the  ri^t  half 
span,  while  on  the  left  is  the  dead  load  alone  of  the  masonry  taken  at  150 
pounds  per  cubic  foot  plus  the  earth  fill  taken  at  100  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 
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The  horizontal  components  of  the  earth  pressure  are  so  small  that  they 
are  neglected,  except  that,  for  purposes  of  illustration,  they  are  shovn  in 
the  case  of  the  load  adjoining  each  springing,  where  the  horizontal  compo- 
nents are  computed  by  formulas  for  earth  pressure  on  page  666.  The 
point  of  application  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components,  as  shown 
for  P„  b  taken  at  the  arch  axis.    In  practice,  earth  pressure  is  n^Jigible 
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in  the  design  of  Sat  arch  rings  of  the  type  here  selected,  and  all  loads  may 
be  taken  as  vertica).  On^  where  the  ratio  of  rise  to  span  is  large  need  the 
horizontal  components  of  the  earth  pressure  be  considered. 

7.  Make  a  table  similar  to  Table  i,  page  576,  The  values  of  x  and  y 
are  scaled  fnnn  the  drawing,  and  are  the  coordinates  of  the  center  pcants  of 
the  divisions  of  the  arch  axis.  The  crown  point  of  arch  axis  is  here  taken 
as  the  origin  of  coordinates.  The  values  of  W^,  and  Jf  g  are  computed,  if  ^ 
represents  the  moment  at  each  of  the  center  points  i  to  10  inclusive  of  all 
loads  lying  between  the  point  in  question  and  the  crown.  Thus  Mj^  for 
point  10 is  o;  for  pdnt  9,  Jf  j;  —  340  X  1.15—391  ft.  lb.;  for  point  8,itf^— 
391  +  696  X  i.t?  —  1305  ft.  lb., and  so  on.  The  mooient  at  each  "center" 
pfflnt  being  obtuned  from  that  at  each  preceding  "center"  point.  M^  of 
comrse  represents  the  moment  at  each  of  the  center  points  11  to  30  inclusive 
of  all  loads  \yva%  between  the  point  in  question  and  the  crown.  For  a 
symmetrical  loading  Af^,  would  equal  M^  for  each  pair  of  center  points, 
such  as  I  and  aa 

S.  Compute  H^  F,  M^  that  is,  the  thrust,  shear  and  moment  at  the 
crown,  as  on  page  576,  by  using  equations  (16),  (17),  and(i8),page  553. 
If  the  sign  of  V^  is  plus  the  line  of  pressure  (equilibrium  polygon)  at  the 
crown  slopes  upward  towards  the  left;  if  minus,  as  in  the  present  case, 
upwards  toward  the  right.  A  plus  sign  for  M^  indicates  a  positive  moment; 
a  minus  sign,  a  negative  moment  at  the  crown.  For  the  arch  in  folding 
Kg,  181,  the  crown  thrust  H^  -  13107  pounds,  V,  -  -  334  pounds  and 
i/j,  —  +  354  ft.  pounds. 

9.  Draw  a  force  polygon  as  shown  in  folding  Fig.  181  by  laying  off  to 
scale  the  loads  P„  P„  etc.,  as  o  —  1,  i  —  a,  etc.  Find  the  pole  by  laying 
off  V^  downward  (because  negative)  from  the  crown  point,  10,  and  then 
laying  oS  H^  horizontal.  The  hypothenuse  of  the  triangle  having  H^ 
and  V,.  for  sides  thus  slopes  upward  to  left  or  upward  to  right,  according 
as  Vj  is  +  or  — . 

10.  Draw  the  equihbrium  polygon  as  shown  on  the  arch  of  folding  Fig. 
181.    The  resultant  pressure  acts  above  the  axis  at  the  crown  a  distance, 

■zf-  -   e  if  W e  is  plus,  and  below  by  the  same  amount  if  Af„is  minus. 

Since  here,  as  is  shown  later,  e  —  +0.028  feet,  this  distance  is  laid  oS  verti- 
cally above  the  axis  at  the  crown  and  throi^h  this  point  the  resultant  pres- 
sure is  drawn  paralle  to  the  ray  O^g  of  the  force  polygon  and  so  on.  It  is 
not  really  necessary  to  draw  the  equilibrium  polygon  if  the  moments  and 
eccentricities  are  computed  for  the  various  sections  as  outlined  under  item 
II,  but  the  polygon,  which  is  the  line  of  pressure,  affords  a  good  check  on 
the  algebraic  work. 
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II.  Determine  the  moment, thrust, and  eccentricity,  and  if  dcsiied  the 
shear  at  the  center  points,  i,  3,  3,  etc.,  of  the  divisions,  and  enter  in  a  table 
asshown  below.  The  moment  is  computed  from  formulas  (19)  and  {20) 
on  page  554,  the  values  of  whose  terms  have  already  been  found  by  items 
7  and  8,  The  thrust  and  shear  may  be  scaled  from  the  force  polygon.  For 
example,  at  section  i  on  folding  Fig.  181  the  thrust  line  b  drawn  parallel 
to  the  tangent  to  the  axis  at  i ,  and  the  shear  line  at  right  angles  to  the  thrust 
line.  The  eccentricities,  e,  of  the  sections  i,  3,  3,  etc.,  are  computed  by 
dividing  the  moment  on  the  section  (see  page  561)  by  the  thrust  for  that 
section  just  scaled.  For  positive  moments  and  therefore  positive  values  of 
e,  the  line  of  thrust  ties  >.bove  the  arch  axis. 

la.  Compute  the  thrust  and  moment  at  the  crown  due  to  variation  in 
temperature  by  formulas  (35)  and  (36),  page  556,  the  moments  on  the 


Mom.    ,  Thnui  '   Mom.  iThniW 


I  67370  -581J  +3159  +143*°  +0,13  ±ioiSo    ±1970  -J030  -610 

1  jljij  -4^67  ,  -1068  '  +1+000  -o.ij  ±  31*0    ±ijio  -  950  I  -700 

3  19660  ■  -j+31  '  -1659  +'39">  -0.11  ±    910  I  ±1430  '  -  170  -7JO 

4  .  11713  -^777  -"93  +13*00  -0.10  ±  44c  ■  ±1500  +  130  I  -740 
7  3014  -133'  -483  1+13140  -0.04  T  1310  ±1530  +690  -760 
9  5"  -  SJ4  -    67  ■  +13160  -o.ooj  T  1800  I  ±1J4;  +  840  -760 

li  J14  I  -  554  +  9"  +i3'»o  +0.07  T  1800    ±1545  +  840  j  -7*0 

14  3014  .  -1331  +1353  +13100  +0.10  T  13JO    ±1530  +  690  I  -7*0 

17  1171J  -1777  j  +  6^7  !  +13*40  +0.05  ±    440  j  ±1500  +  130  -740 

li     1966c     -3431     -  34*     +'4040     -0.03     ±    910 '  ±1430    -  170    -730 

19  31315  -4167  -1099  1-14100  -0.15  ±  3180  ±1310  -  950  I  -700 
10      67370    I  -5811       -  656      +14840       -0.04      ±10180  I  ±1970     -30JO  I  -610 

Thrum  in  lb.     Momenli  in  ft.  lb.    Sheir  in  iich  design  ii  sm*ll  and  need  Dot  be  computed . 

various  sections  by  formula  (ay),  page  557,  and  the  thrusts  and  sheais  by 
resolving  the  crown  thrust  into  tangential  and  radial  components,  asshown 
in  the  small  force  polygon  in  the  diagram. 

A  rise  in  temperature  of  ao  degrees  Fahr.,  and  a  fall  of  the  same  amount, 
is  sufficient  even  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States  for  arches  with 
filled  spandrels. 

For  the  arch  shown  on  folding  Fig.  181  the  crown  thrust  H^  due  to 
temperature,  is  a  tension  of  2545'lbs.,  and  a  compression  of  equal  amount. 
The  crown  moment  M^  is  +  2900  ft.  lb.  and  —  3900  ft.  lb. 

13.  The  effect  of  rib  shortening  due  to  the  thrust  is  comparatively  slight 
Where  necessary  to  compute  it,  use  formula  (31)  and  (3a),  page  558,  (See 
P-  576-) 

For  the  problem  here  shown  the  thrusi  at  crown  due  to  this  cause  is 
—  760  lb.,  and  the  moment  is  +870  ft.  lb. 

14.  Having  prepared  a  table  ^milar  to  Table  2,  page  57S,  showing 
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thrusts  and  moments  on  the  various  sections  i,  a,  3,  etc.,  due  to  dead  and 
live  loads,  temperature,  and  rib  shortening,  compute  the  maximum  unit 
compression  in  the  concrete  and  maximum  unit  tension,  if  any,  in  the  steel 
by  use  of  formulas  on  pages  565  to  574. 

Table  a  shows  thrusts  and  moments  for  only  a  few  of  the  sections  of  this 
arch,  since  it  is  unnecessary  to  compute  all  of  them.  A  selection  of  the 
more  critical  sections  may  be  made  by  inspection  of  the  equilibrium  poly- 
gon. The  following  shows  the  computation  of  the  maximum  unit  stresses 
at  the  crown  for  the  arch  infolding  Fig.  181,  as  outlined  in  items  11  to  13. 

Live  and  Dead  Loads  and  Rib     Live  and  Dead  Loads  and  Rib 
Shortening.  Shortening    Plus  Teuper- 

ATURE. 

Thrust 


h  870 


Thrust 

+  i3io7Liveanddead 

—     760  Rib  shortening 


+  ia24ft.lb,  +13347  lb. 

M  1334 

e  -  ,,  -  -  0.1  ft. 

N       12347 

p  —  ratio  of  steel  at  crown  — o.ooga 

Consulting  lower  right  hand  part 

of  Fig.  177,  page  569,  it  is  seen  that 

the  value  of  -  for  0,92%  is  greater 
than  —0.1.  Hence  there  is  com- 
pression over  the  entire  section. 

From  formula  {42),  page  565,  max. 
compression  in  concrete, 

-"      I  X  I  Li+  ■S(o'>9») 

+     '-^^1^ 1 

^  (i)'    +i2(is).o092(i)»J 
=  17100  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
=  iig  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
Stresses  in  steel  need  not  be  com- 
puted. 
The  above  may  be  more  quickly 
solved  by  the  use  of  the  curves  on 
the  left  part  of  Fig.  177,  page  569. 

h 
i  —^rUio  depth  oeutr*! 


+  3900  —    2545     Temp. 

+  4124  ft.  lb.       +    98021b. 
M      4124 
'~~N^  9802  '■'^'"■ 
Consulting  lower  right  hand  part 
of  Pig.  177,  page  569,  it  is  seen  that 


the  value  of  ,-  for  c 


is  much  smaller  than 


of  steel 
0.49 


0.42.  Hence  there  is  tension  over  a 
part  of  the  section. 

From  formula  (60),  page  571,  the 
value  of  k  is  found  to  be  a6.  From 
formula  (59),  p^e  571,  the  value  of 
the  maximum  compres^on-^35  700 
pounds  per  square  foot  —  248  pounds 
per  square  inch.  Fromformula  (54), 
page  570,  maximum  tension  in  steel 
—  1440  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  approximated  value  of 
above  compression  in  concrete  may 
be  more  quickly  found  by  the  use 
of  curves.  Fig  179  and  180,  uid 
pages  572  and  573  as  shown  below. 


■•  coispntdoo  in  cuncrele.    (  -•  tccennidt^.    M  — 


re  of  gnvitj  to  Meel. 


JV  -  thnirt.    Ji  -  height. 
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The  method  of  computation  for  other  points  in  the  arch  is  similar,  and 
stresses  should  be  detertniEed  at  sections  where  they  appear  to  be  the  max- 
imum. 

From  table  a  it  is  evident  that  although  at  point  ao  the  moment  due  to 
dead  and  live  load  is  very  small,  its  combinatiOQ  with  moments  due  to  tem- 
perature and  rib  shortening  makes  it  one  of  the  critical  points.     The  moment 
and  thrust  due  to  live  and  dead  load  and  rib  shortening  is 
M  ^  —  656  —3030  =  —  3636  ft.  lb.  and  N  •»  14840  —  6ro  =  14330  lb. 

3686  e. 

Hence, e.  —  -—  —  =  o.a6  ft.,  for  A  =  1.07,  —  =  0.13,  *  =  0.0037. 
14230  "A 

Inspecting  the  lower  part  of  Fig.  177,  page  561^,  it  is  seen  that  the  whole 

section  is  in  compression.     From  the  same  diagram  for  r  •=  013  and  p= 

14330  X  1.65 
0-0037,  C,=  i.6s.     Using  formuU  (53),  page  S&8,/e=  ^^^^  i3Xi2  " 

83  lb.  per.  sq.  in. 

Combine  now  the  moment  and  thrust  due  lo  live  and  dead  load  with 
those  due  to  temperature  and  obtain  M  =  —  {10180  -I-  3686)  =—  13866 

ft.  lb.,  N  =  ~  1970  +   14330  -•   13360  lb.,  e   =    1. 13  ft.        =-  0.57. 

In  Fig.  179,  page  573,  k  =  0.37  corresponds  to  -  -  0.57.     By  locating 

this  value  of  k  in  Fig.  180,  the  constant  C„  =  0.094  is  obtained,  which  sub- 

13866 
sbtuted   m    formula   (59),  page   571,  gives  /,  -  ^  v  »nn. 

1.97  >(  1.44  X  0.094 

->  530  lb.  persq.  in.    The  stress  in  steel  from  formula  (54)  '^f,"  15  X  530 
i-^Tj-  0-37  X  1.97  , 
0.37  X  r.97 

Similar  computations  should  be  made  for  all  critical  points  and  when  the 
stresses  are  either  too  small  or  too  large,  the  dimensions  or  even  the  shape 
of  the  arch  must  be  changed.  Small  changes  may  be  made  without  refigur- 
ing  the  whole  arch.  For  larger  changes,  all  computations  should  be  re- 
peated and  a  new  line  of  pressure  determined. 

LOAOINaa  TO  USB  IN  00HPVTATI0N8 

The  usual  practice  is  to  make  two  sets  of  computations ;  in  the  first  l^ace, 
proportion  the  arch  ring  for  a  live  load  covering  the  entire  span  and  then 
for  one  covering  only  one-half  the  span.  These  two  loadings  are  appron- 
mations,  more  or  less  exact,  to  the  true  loadings  which  produce  the  wa^- 
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mum  effects.  By  computing  a  table  for  the  thrusts  and  moments  due  to  a 
load  of  unity  at  different  points,  or  by  the  use  of  influence  lines,  the  exact 
loading  to  cause  maximum  stresses  may  be  found. 

ALLOWABLE  TTNIT  STRESSES 

For  highway  bridges  the  maximum  compression  in  the  concrete  of  the 
ring  should  not  exceed  500  pounds  per  square  inch  due  to  live  and  dead 
loads,  nor  more  than  600  pounds  per  square  inch  due  to  live  and  dead 
loads,  temperature  and  rib  shortening  combined.  For  railroad  bridges 
three-fourths  of  the  above  values  may  be  used. 

DESION  or  ABUTMEHT 

The  design  of  tfae  foundation  of  an  arch  bridge  is  as  important  as  that 
of  the  arch  itself.  The  arch  is  deigned  on  the  assumption  that  the  founda- 
tion is  unyielding,  and  this  condition  must  be  approached  as  neariy  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  insure  the  stability  of  the  whole  structure. 

The  depth  of  the  foundation  as  well  as  the  shape  is  dependent  upon  the 
local  conditions,  and  in  the  more  difficult  cases  these  have  to  be  chosen  after 
exhaustive  studies.  A  certun  shape- of  abutment  is  first  assumed,  and  this 
is  then  reviewed  to  see  that  the  load  upon  the  ground  does  not  exceed  the 
allowable  load  and  that  it  is  well  distributed.  Allowable  loads  are  discussed 
on  page  541. 

The  forces  acting  on  the  foundation  are: 

(i)  the  thrust  of  the  arch;  (a)  the  weight  of  the  foundation;  (3}  the 
weight  of  the  earth  above  it ;  and  (4)  the  lateral  earth  pressure.  The  thrust 
of  the  arch  is  the  largest  when  the  live  loading  extends  over  the  whole  span 
of  the  arch,  and  for  this  the  line  of  pressure  should  be  drawn  first.  A  line 
of  pressure  for  the  thrust  on  account  of  the  total  dead  load  and  of  the  live 
load  extending  only  over  one-half  the  span  opposite  to  the  abutment  also 
should  be  drawn  to  see  whether,  because  of  intersecting  the  abutment  higher 
up,  it  does  not  produce  larger  pressure  on  the  foundation.  A  good 
scheme  is  to  design  the  abutment  in  such  a  waj  that  the  line  of  pressure 
on  account  of  one  thrust  intersects  the  base  a  little  way  to  the  left  of 
the  center  while  the  other  intersects  to  the  right  of  the  cei^ter.  In  some 
cases  a  third  line  for  the  total  dead  load,  plus  live  load  on  the  half  span 
nearest  the  abutment  should  also  be  drawn. 

The  line  of  pressure  of  the  forces  should  be  as  near  to  the  center  of  the 
base  as  [xtssible,  since  the  maximum  unit  pressure  is  the  smallest  when  the 
load  is  distributed  uniformly  over  the  entire  section.  This  also  prevents 
uneven  settling  of  the  foundation^  and  thus  adds  considerably  to  the  stability 
oi  the  whole  structure, 
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Fro.  i8i,— Design  of  a  Foundation  for  an  Arch.     (See  p.  583). 

(To  wiiplifr  ibe  drawiof  onlr  one  pootioo  of  thruti  and  one  line  of  preuurc  is  dri«n.) 
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Fig,  i8a,  page  584,  clearly  illustrates  the  design  of  an  abutment.  The 
outline  b  assumed,  then  the  location  and  magnitude  of  the  forces  acting 
upon  the  abutment  are  found  and  the  line  of  pressure  determined.  If  the 
assumed  outline  is  not  satisfactory  it  should  be  revised. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  common  principles 
of  such  de^gn,  the  steps  will  be  considered  in  detai!.  The  magnitude,  30,500 
pounds,  and  position  of  the  arch  thrust  b  given  in  the  arch  example.  Since 
the  weight  of  the  masonry  acts  through  its  center  of  gravity,  this  point  must 
next  be  found  and  thb  b  most  readily  done  by  dividing  the  outline  of  the 
abutment  into  triangles  and  rectangles.  The  weights  of  each  of  these  prisms 
one  foot  thick  are  readily  computed,  and  the  center  of  gravity  found  through 
which  the  weight  force  acts.  A  force  polygon  for  any  pole  dbtance,  as 
shown  in  the  upper  left  comer  of  the  diagram,  b  drawn  and  the  equilibrium 
polygon,  by  the  intersection  of  the  closing  lines,  locates  the  resultant  of  the 
weight  which,  by  computation,  b  found  to  be  5850  pounds. 

The  pressure  on  AB  consbts  of  the  horizontal  pressure  on  BE,  and  the 
weight  of  the  prism  of  earth  whose  cross-section  is  ABFG*  and  thickness 
one  foot.    Taking  the  weight  of  one  cubic  foot  of  filling  at  100  pounds,  the 

weight  of  the  prism  would  be X  6.3  X  100  —  7880  pounds. 

The  horizontal  pressure  on  BE  b  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  pres- 
sures on  BF  and  EF. 

Let 

w  —  weight  of  one  cubic  foot  of  earth, 
then,  if  the  we^ht  of  earth  is  assumed  at  100  pounds,  from  formula  (2), 
page  664,  pressure  on  the  plane 

w  100 

BF  -   ~X  BF  Xi  BF  "        X  15  X  i  15  =  1870  pounds, 

and  on  the  plane 

'•V  100 

EF  -  ~  X  EF  X  i  EF  ~    -  X  10  X  i  10  -   830  pounds. 

Hence  horizontal  pressure  on  plane  BE  —  1040  pounds. 

The  point  of  application  b  found  from  the  formula  (7),  page  666. 

In  the  case  under  consideration  H  —  1$  feet,  A  —  10  feet,  where  H  b  the 
depth  of  point  B  and  h  the  depth  of  ^  or  E  below  the  line  of  surcharge. 

The  horizontal  pressure  on  BC  is  by  formula  (6),  page  666,  180  pounds, 
and  the  point  of  application  may  be  assumed  in  Ihe  middle  of  BC  without 
appreciable  error, 

■  The  live  load  being  loo  poundi  per  foot  i>  equfvalenl  to  ■  nmlurge  one  foot  in  height. 
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Having  thus  located  all  forces  and  found  their  magnitude,  the  line  of 
pressure  is  drawn.  This  procedure  consists  simply  in  finding  the  resultant 
of  two  forces  intersecting  in  one  point.  The  line  representing  the  thrust  is 
prolonged  until  it  intersects  the  line  representing  the  weight  of  masoniy, 
5850  pounds.  Beginning  at  this,  the  magnitude  of  the  thrust,  20,500  pounds. 
Is  laid  off  to  any  desired  scale  and  the  resultant  of  this  with  the  weight  of  the 
masonry,  5S50  pounds,  is  found  to  be  35,100  pounds.  Combining  this  new 
force  In  turn  with  the  earth  pressures  of  8100  pounds  and  180  pounds  com- 
pletes the  line  of  pressure  with  a  final  resultant  thrust  of  31,500  pounds. 

Having  found  the  line  of  pressure,  the  thrust  is  divided  by  the  projection 
of  the  base  on  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  thrust  and  the  maximum  pressure 
on  the  ground  is  found  by  formula  (36),  page  562,  to  be  5000  pounds  per  square 
foot. 

The  same  result  is  obtainable  by  ihe  followii^  simple  graphical  method: 

Find  the  average  unit  pressure  by  dividing  the  thrust  by  the  area  of  the 
projection  of  the  base,  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  thrust.     In  this  case  we 

have       -  -  =  4500  pounds  per  square  foot.     Plot  this,  to  any  convenient 

scale,  perpendicular  to  the  projection  to  the  base  at  its  center;  connect  the 
Jpointsof  the  base  with  the  top  of  this  perpendicular,  as  shown  by  the  dash 
lines  in  Fig.  182,  and  produce  one  of  these  lines  till  it  intersects  the  line  rep- 
resenting the  direction  of  the  thrust.  The  perpendicular  distance  of  this 
point  from  the  projection  of  the  base  is  the  maximum  thrust  and  the  dis< 
tance  of  the  other  intersection  of  a  slanting  line  with  the  thrust  line  Is  the 
minimum  thrust.  To  draw  the  trapezoid  of  pressure,  draw,  through  these 
two  intersections,  tines  parallel  to  the  projection  of  the  base,  as  shown,  and 
the  extremities  of  these  parallel  lines  will  fix  the  two  comers  of  the  trap- 
ezoid. The  manlmum  pressure  is  always  at  the  end  of  the  base  nearest  the 
thrust. 

ERECTION 

As  in  other  reinforced  structures,  the  erection  is  as  Important  as  the  des^;n. 
Perhaps  the  first  essential  is  the  centering  which  should  be  planned  out  in 
advance  almost  as  carefully  as  the  areh  Itself. 

Ufltbods  of  Arcb  Oonstrnction.  There  arc  two  general  methods  of 
laying  the  concrete  in  an  arch,  each  of  which  has  strong  advocates.  By 
the  first,  the  arch  is  laid  in  separate  blocks  across  the  bridge,  and  by  the 
second,  in  narrow  ribs  from  abutment  to  abutment.  If  the  block  method 
is  followed,  the  lowest  stones  at  the  springing  Hoe  are  laid  first,  then  stones 
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intermediate  between  the  spring  and  the  key,  next  the  two  stones  each  side 
of  the  key,  and  finally,  after  filling  in  the  intennediate  blocks,  the  key  is 
placed.  This  distributes  the  weight  of  the  concrete  uniformly  over  the 
arch  center,  and  prevents  unequal  settlement,  which  tends  to  crack  the 
arch  near  the  springing  lines.  On  the  other  hand,  the  entire  weight  falls 
upon  the  center,  and  the  latter  must  be  very  strongly  built.  The  arch 
thrust  acts  at  right  angles  to  the  joints,  and  as  the  blocks  extend  clear 
across  the  bridge,  there  is  no  danger  of  longitudinal  splitting,  but  the  radial 
joints  ofier  planes  of  weakness  in  bending. 

By  the  other  method  the  work  can  be  readily  arranged  so  that  a  day's 
labor  consists  of  the  laying  of  a  single  rib,  thus  formii^  a  complete  arch  of 
itself,  which  as  soon  as  it  sets  bears  its  own  weight.  This  arch  section  has 
no  joints,  sathat  when  subsequently  loaded  the  bending  moment  is  best 
resisted. 

A  small  arch,  where  the  center  can  be  solidly  built,  may  be  laid  at  one 
operation,  commencing  at  both  abutments  and  working  toward  the  key 
so  that  it  is  in  fact  a  monolith. 

The  spandrel  or  face  walls  may  be  carried  up  at  the  same  time  (he  arch 
ring  is  laid,  or  may  be  connected  with  it  later  by  leaving  short  lengths  of 
steel  projecting  radially  from  the  concrete  of  the  arch. 

If  steel  is  introduced,  the  conastency  of  the  concrete  must  be  wet  enough 
to  thoroughly  coat  it.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  a  quaking  or  jelly- 
like  mixture,  which  requires  but  slight  ramming. 

From  an  architectural  point  of  view,  the  treatment  of  the  face  is  of  much 
importance.  For  a  discussion  of  the  different  methods  reference  should 
be  made  to  page  288. 

Railings  and  ornamental  work  may  be  cast  in  molds  if  preferred  and 
put  in  place  after  hardening. 

Osntaring.  The  falsework  for  concrete  arches  is  practically  the  same 
as  for  stone  arches  except  that  close  lagging  is  necessary.  It  must  be  rigid 
during  the  construction  of  the  arch  and  stiff  enough  to  prevent  its  distor- 
tion from  the  unsupported  weight  of  the  concrete  before  the  keying  of  the 
arch. 

The  design  of  the  centering  is  frequently  governed  by  the  character  of 
the  ground  underneath.  In  general  the  framed  wood  centering  made  into 
a  truss  rests  upon  pile  or  trestle  bents.  The  spacing  of  these  bents  is  deter- 
mined by  the  foundation  and  the  difficulty  of  placing  them,  and  by  the 
height  and  span  of  the  arch.  In  certain  cases  it  is  possible  to  support  the 
centering  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  reinforcement,  although  this  is  not 
usually  economical  because  more  carefully  framed  steel  is  required  than  is 
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necessary  for  reinforcing  the  arch.     In  at  least  one  case*  reinforced  con- 
crete forms  were  used. 

In  connection  with  the  description  of  arch  centers  which  he  has  built,  Mr. 
James  W.  Roliinsf,  Jr.,  gives  the  following  notes: 

For  small  arches  the  simplest  center  is  a  circular  rib  made  of  three  pieces 
of  2-inch  plank,  laid  with  broken  joints,  all  being  spiked  solidly  together, 
with  a  tie  of  plank  at  the  springing.  On  this,  i-inch  lagging  is  l^d  close. 
For  a  larger  arch,  the  circular  rib,  as  above  described,  with  generally  three 
braces,  one  at  center  and  one  on  the  quarter  at  each  side,  is  used,  the 
center  of  the  whole  rib  having  a  post  under  it.  We  have  used  such  a  center 
up  to  30-foot  span  for  both  brick  and  granite  arches,  carrying  a  30-inch  arch 
sheeting. 

The  design  of  a  center  for  larger  arches  depends  upon  local  conditions, 
also  upon  the  relation  of  rise  to  span.  In  flat  arches,  with  ]o,w  side  walls, 
it  is  well  to  use  posts  with  intermediate  bracing,  on  numerous  supports. 
In  a  high  arch  we  may  use  long  braces  extending  directly  from  a  center 
support  to  the  rib,  at  intervals  of  6  feet  to  8  feet. 

Mr.  Rollins  advocated  for  wedges,  seasoned  oak,  8  inches  wide,  4  inches 
thick  at  the  thick  end,  a  inches  at  the  thin  end,  and  18  inches  long,  planed 
on  sliding  faces,  and  thoroughly  greased.  When  setting  the  center,  these 
wedges,  placed  between  the  caps  on  the  bents  and  the  corbels  under  the 
lower  chord  of  rib,  are  tacked  together  to  prevent  slipping. 

Boxes  filled  with  sand  are  frequently  used  between  the  caps  of  the  bents 
and  the  lower  chords  of  the  trusses  in  place  of  wood  wedges.  The  sand 
in  these  must  be  thoroughly  packed  to  prevent  settlement  of  the  concrete 
before  setting.  The  sand  is  readily  removed  by  letting  it  out  through  a  hole 
in  the  box.  Jack-screws  also  may  answer  the  same  purpose  as  wedges  or 
sand  boxes.     By  any  of  thesemeans  the  centeringis  easily  lowered. 

The  ribs  of  the  centering  are  usually  made  of  several  pieces  of  plank 
spiked  or  bolted  together.  Upon  the  ribs  rests  the  lagging,  which  usually 
consists  of  one  or  two  layers  of  planking  having  the  top  surface  smoothed 
to  give  a  good  surface  to  the  soffit  of  the  arch,  and  laid  with  tight  jdnts. 
With  thin  lagging  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  deflection. 

Instead  of  the  ribs  forming  a  part  of  the  truss,  they  are  frequently  sup- 
ported directly  upon  the  wedges  resting  upon  the  caps  of  the  bents,  the 
posts  of  which  run  up  to  the  soffit  of  the  arch  for  that  purpose. 

The  centering  should  be  cambered,  that  is,  should  be  made  higher  than 
called  for  in  the  arch  plans  at  the  center,  so  that  when  it  is  removed,  the  arch 
will  be  in  the  position  assumed  for  it  in  the  design.    Some  engineers  make 

*Engiiitiring  Neuii,  Aug.  30,  1906,  p.  iij. 

tjounul  AEiociaiion  of  Engin«riag  Socieliet,  July  i^di,  p.  10.  For  campiei  o(  centdB 
built  io  varioui  placet,  ice  RefcrcDcei,  Chapter  XXSI. 
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the  camber  equal  to  the  deflection  of  the  arch  which  would  be  caused  by 
the  live  and  dead  loads. 

In  striking  the  centers  sudden  settlement  must  be  avoided  and  the  cen- 
ters must  not  be  removed  until  the  concrete  has  attained  good  strength. 
The  time  of  removal  must  be  determined  by  the  design  of  the  bridge  and 
the  weather.  For  light  highway  bridges  four  weeks  is  usually  suffi- 
cient, while  for  a  heavy  arch  of  long  span  eight  weeks  may  be  required. 

EXAMPLES  07  AROH  BEIDaES 

Hystdc  RiTer  Bridgs,  M«dford,  BSass.  This  arch,  illustrated  in 
Fig.  183,  page  589,  is  of  the  Monier  type  and  carries  a  parkway  over  the 
river.  It  was  built  in  1906  by  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commission,  Mr. 
John  R.  Rablin,  Chief  Engineer. 

The  arch  has  a  span  of  60  feet,  a  rise  of  8  feet,  and  a  crown  thickness 
of  18  inches.  Both  the  intrados  and  the  entrados  are  segmental.  The  side 
wails  are  of  concrete  with  a  vertical  expansion  joint  at  each  abutment. 
The  retaining  wall  for  the  earth  fill  over  the  abutments  is  of  reinforced 
design  and  curved  as  shown  in  the  details  in  the  drawing. 

Orantt«  Branch  Railroad  Bridgo.  A  railroad  bridge  of  similar  de- 
sign to  the  Mystic  River  Bridge  was  built  by  the  Metropolitan  Park 
Commission  of  only  4  feet  longer  span  than  the  highway  bridge  described. 
The  heavier  loading  necessitated  a  thickness  of  crown  of  24  inclies  instead 
of  18  inches  with  a  thickness  at  springing  still  greater  in  proportion. 

3-Binged  Ribbed  Arch  on  Rosa  Diivo,  District  of  Oolambia.  A 
different  type  of  structure  and  one  which  illustrates  the  combination  of 
arch  ribs  with  a  reinforced  concrete  floor  system  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  184, 
page  591.  This  was  built  in  1907  by  the  Engineering  Commissioner, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Mr.  W.  J.  Douglas,  Engineer  of  Bridges. 

The  central  arch  is  100  feet  clear  span  and  15  feet  rise,  and  the  roadway, 
which  is  16  feet  wide  and  macadamized,  is  laid  upon  a  6-inch  reinforced 
concrete  floor  slab  supported  by  longitudinal  concrete  girders  which  in  turn 
rest  upon  columns  supported  directly  by  the  concrete  ribs.  The  three  arch 
ribs,  which  are  reinforced  as  shown,  are  2  feet  wide  throughout  their  length 
with  a  thickness  of  a  feet  6  inches  at  the  crown. 

Each  hinge  con^ts  of  two  steel  castings,  shown  in  detail,  with  a  pin  4 
inches  in  diameter,  and  these  hinges  are  imbedded  in  the  concrete.  An 
expansion  joint  is  proidded  in  the  roadway  deck  over  each  springing.  The 
floor  of  the  arch  was  computed  for  a  6-ton  wagon,  and  the  ribs  for  a  live 
load  of  100  pounds  per  square  foot  of  roadway.  The  maximum  compression 
on  the  concrete  of  the  ribs  under  live  and  dead  loads  is  500  pounds  per 
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square  inch,  and  there  is  no  tension.  The  cost  of  the  structure  was  $Sooo, 
which  is  equivalent  to  about  $3.00  per  square  foot  of  the  roadway. 

Walnut  Lans  Brid^,  Philadelphia.  A  notable  structure  in  concrete 
is  the  Walnut  Lane  Bridge  built  as  it  is  with  a  clear  span  of  333  feet. 
The  arch  was  completed  in  1908  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Sur- 
veys, Mr.  George  S.  Webster,  Chief  Engineer  and  Mr.  Henry  H.  Quimby, 
Assistant  Engineer.  The  principal  arch  consists  of  two  ribs,  upon  which 
rest  cross  walls  connected  by  small  longitudinal  arches  of  20  feet  span 
carrying  the  spandrel  wall  supportii^  the  I-beams  of  the  floor. 

A  fine  photograph  of  the  arch  is  shown  in  Pig.  156,  page  53a,  and  cross 
sections  illustrating  the  design  in  Fig.  185,  page  592.  The  balustrade  is 
entirely  of  concrete,  the  posts  being  molded  on  the  ground  and  the  sur- 
face washed  off  with  water  to  reveal  the  aggregate. 

Other  Notable  Bridges.  For  references  to  other  bridges  built  in  receni 
years,  see  Chapter  XXXI. 


185     Walnut  Lane  Bridge,  Philadelphi 
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CHAPTER  XXm 
SIDEWALKS,  BASEMENT  FLOORS  AND  PAVEMENTS 

The  introduction  of  reliable  American  Portland  cements  has  rendered 
concrete  available  for  sidewalks  and  other  similar  purposes  at  a  price  not 
more  than  two-thirds  of  that  previous  to  1890,  when  Gennan  and  English 
cements  were  used.  Portland  cement  being  thus  commercially  within 
reach  of  builders,  masons  have  become  familiar  with  its  use,  and  concrete 
sidewalks,  because  of  their  economy  and  durability,  are  supplanting  those 
of  other  materials. 

Street  pavements  are  also  being  made  of  concrete,  and  with  apparent 
success,*  by  methods  similar  to  those  which  obtain  in  sidewalk  construction. 

The  essentials  for  a  good  concrete  sidewalk  are  an  artificial  foundation 
of  firm  but  porous  material,  through  which  the  rain  water  may  percolate, 
a  base  of  good  strong  concrete,  and  a  wearing  surface  of  rich  mortar, 
troweled  to  a  smooth,  dense  surface.  The  walk  must  be  divided  into 
blocks,  with  the  joints  between  them  forming  lines  of  weakness,  so  that  it 
any  cracks  occur  through  shrinkage,  settlement,  or  frost,  they  will  occur 
at  the  joints  and  thus  not  be  noticeable. 

Vault  light  construction  in  concrete  requires  even  greater  skill  than 
ordinary  walks,  and  should  never  be  attempted  by  inexperienced  con- 
structors. 

The  construction  of  basement  floors  is  similar  to  sidewalk  work  except 
that  in  dry  ground  an  artificial  foundation  is  not  always  necessary,  and, 
there  being  less  danger  of  settlement  and  frost,  the  blocks  of  such  a  floor 
may  be  of  larger  size,  having  occasional  joints  to  provide  for  contraction 
from  changes  in  temperature. 

Floors  above  the  ground  level  in  buildings  whose  design  is  considered 
in  Chapter  XXIV,  page  609,  may  be  surfaced  with  mortar  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  wearing  surface  of  walks,  or  the  concrete  may  be  floated 
without  the  extra  coating  of  mortar. 

HATEBIALS  fOR  OONORETE  8ZDIWALK8 

The  selection  of  a  first-class  Portland  cement  is  an  absolute  neassity.f 
Natural  cements  will  not  stand  the  wear,  and  Puzzolan  ceinents  are  liable 

•£»ji»«r;-,g  N^„  J«.  iS,  l,o*,  p.  84. 

tSee  Cemcac  Specific*tions,  p.  19. 
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to  surface  delerioralion  from  ihe  action  of  the  weather.  Walks  have  been 
built  with  a  Natural  ctment  concrete  base,  and  a  wearing  surface  of  Port- 
land cemc.it  morlar,  but  the  results  have  been  unsiilisfactory,  for  even 
if  ihe  surface  coat  is  laid  before  the  Natural  cement  i-oncrele  base  has  set 
the  Portland  cement  does  not  adhere  strongly  and  is  likely  lo  scale  off. 

Mr.  Harry  T.  Buttolph*  suggests  that  the  breaking  up  of  the  surface 
appears  lo  be  due  lo  the  difference  in  expansion  of  Natural  and  Portland 
cement.  He  has  noticed  that  the  surface  of  such  slabs  sometimes  curls  up 
like  a  sheet  of  paper. 

For  the  foundation,  l»y  which  is  meant  the  prepared  surface  underneath 
the  concrete,  any  jxjrous  material  such  as  broken  stone,  gravel  (preferably 
with  sand  screened  out),  or  cinders  may  be  employed. 

For  the  base,  which  consists  of  a  layer  of  concrete  from  3  to  s  inches 
thick,  ordinary  materials,  such  as  broken  stone  and  sand,  screened  gravel 
and  sand,  or  ghivel  as  it  comes  fn)m  Ihe  bank  without  scTeening,  may  be 
used  for  the  aggregate.  Unscreened  gravel  is  not  generally  advisable, 
however,  because  a  more  uniform  mixture  can  be  obtained  by  screening 
the  gravel  and  remixing  the  sand  with  it  in  definite  proportions.  (See 
p.  112.)  The  proportions  frequently  used  in  our  large  cities  for  the  concrete 
base  are  i  part  Portland  cement  to  2  parts  sand  to  $  parts  stone,  based  in 
some  localities  upon  the  volume  of  cement  as  packed  in  the  barrel,  and  in 
others  ufwn  the  volume  loose,  although  the  resulting  proportions  obtained 
in  the  two  cases  are  very  different.  (See  p.  218.)  In  many  cases  these 
proportions  are  richer  than  is  necessary.  In  Germany, f  proportions  1:3:6 
are  recommended  for  heavj-  duty,  and  1:5:  10  for  light  work,  while  for 
ordinary  requirements  1:4:8  are  specified.  The  last  two  proportions 
appear  rather  lean  for  ordinary  conditions,  but  1:3:6,  If  the  relative 
volumes  are  based  on  a  unit  of  3.8  cu.  ft.  to  the  barrel,  should  be  satis- 
factory for  ordinary  conditions,  with  i :  zj:  5  for  more  important  construc- 
tion, or  for  pavemeiits  to  be  subjected  lo  severe  usage,  such  as  teaming. 
If  the  projMrtions  are  based  upon  the  volume  of  cement  measured  loose, 
the  required  parts  of  sand  and  stone  must  l>e  decreased  by  about  lo^p; 
thus  1:3:6  would  become  about  ir  2J:  54. 

The  wearing  surface,  whose  thickness  ^■aries  in  different  specifications 
from  i  to  I  inch,  should  be  laid  with  the  same  first-class  Portland  cement 
as  is  the  base.  Customary  proportions  are  equal  parts  of  cement  and 
aggregate.     Either  sand,  or  fine  crushed  rock,  or  a  mixture  of  the  .wo, 

*Ptrsonal  correspondence, 
t"  How  to  Use  Poitland  Cemcal,'     trantlaMd  from  cke  Gctmin  of  L.  Golinelli  by  Spencti 
B.  Newberry,  p.  iti. 
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may  be  used  to  form  the  mortar.  If  crushed  rock  is  used,  —  and  good 
crushed  rock  is  usually  preferable  to  sand,  —  it  should  be  of  a  texture  such 
as  ^anite  or  trap,  which  will  break  into  cubical,  rather  than  flat  or  lami- 
nated fragments.  The  size  of  crushed  stone  specified  by  the  majority  of 
engineers  is  that  which  will  pass  a  J-inch  sieve,  although  a  few  cities  require 
finer  material,  Chicago,  for  example,  specifying*  torpedo  sand  ranging 
horn  J-inch  down.  Such  sand  is  too  fine  to  give  a  strong  mortar.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  cities,  including  Omaha,  Neb.,t  require  crushed  stone 
which  will  pass  a  i-inch  mesh  sieve. 

The  requirements  in  various  cities  throughout  the  United  States  in  190a 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


(5«  p.  S95.) 

FomuUluHi. 

Ba», 

IX"? 

c^?. 

Si»o[  Block. 

Ciir. 

i 

M.t«iid. 

i 
1 

! 

1  t 
S  fl 

! 

Boston  .... 

t 

6 

8 

4 

Broken  stone,  gravel  or 

1 

3 

II 

J 

3 

'■S 

1:1:5 
1:2:5 
1:3:5 

1 

j 
1 

3:3 

3:' 

3i  to  6  ft.  sq 

* 

Rochester . . 

Philadelphia 

Sand,  gravel,  broken 
stone  or  cinders 

Sand,  gravel,  broken 
brick,  stone  or  cinders 

3 

Washington 
Chicago  ... 
Milwaukee . 

s 

5 

5  ft.  X  6  ft. 
34  to 36 sq.ft. 

Cinders  or  broken  stone 

Gravel,  slag  or  stone... 

Ooloring  Matter.  The  appearance  of  a  walk  is  improved  by  being 
slightly  colored.  The  following  formnla-s  aie  recommended  by  Mr.  L.  C 
Sabi.i:1 

*it99  Spedficatlooi. 

pigi  SpccilicalloDB. 

tFrom  Topical  Coocrcte  Sidcwilk  SpedGci' 
1900,  p.  S5. 

SNo  (oundickm  required  where  tbe  soil  ii  di 

{ISpecififd  Cor  each  conlnct. 

ISibin's  "Crmtnt  »nJ  Concrelc".  m,!  Ediii< 


ni,  b^  Sinford  E.  Tbompton,  b 
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Colors  Jot  i  : 

a  MoTiar.     By  Louis  C.  Sabux  (see  p.  595) 

M.T^K,.,. 

1  LB.  PBB  100  LB.CEUBKT. 

4  I*.  PER  100  LB.  tKUBNT. 

™«» 

Lamp  Black 

Light  slate 

Dark  blue  slate 

1 ;  Lt-nts 

Prussian  Blue 

Light  green  slate 

Bright  blue  slate 

Ultra  Marine  Blue 

Bright  blue  slate 

Yellow  Ochre 

Light  green 

Light  buff 

.1       - 

Burnt  Umber 

Light  pinkish  slate 

Chocolate 

10       " 

Venetian  Red 

Slate,  pink  tinge 

Dull  pink 

^J     ' 

Red  Iron  Ore 

Pinkish  slate 

Light  brick  red 

^1     " 

Colore  ut  apt  to  itdt  unkii  formed  b;  ci 

Qoantltf  of  Hftteiials  B«qiiii«d.  The  volumes  of  materials  required 
lo  cover  a.  certain  area  of  surface  are  determined  by  the  thickness  of  the 
walk  or  floor,  the  proportions  in  which  the  materials  are  mixed,  and  the 
character  of  the  materials. 

The  following  table  gives  the  approximate  quantity  of  materials  necessary 
for  100  square  feet  of  surface  for  walks  of  various  thicknesses  of  base  and 
wearing  surface.  It  is  assumed  in  compiling  the  table  that  the  coarse 
^gregate  of  the  base  contains  about  45%  voids,  and  that  the  stone  and 

Malerials  jar  100  Square  Ftrl  oj  Concrete  Sidewalks.     (See  p.  596.) 
Proportions  basfd  on  a  barret  unit  of  3.8  cubic  feet. 
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bbl. 

ctt.yd. 

cu-yd 

hhl.     cu.yd.eu.>>d 

» 

bhl.    icil.  yd.   bbl. 

~ 
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bbl.   «.Td 
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I.IO 

0-39 

o.,8 

0.94'  0.40 

0.80 

. 

0.85  |o.„ 

0.O8 

« 

14 

0.56 

0.16 

3 

'■33 

0.47 

0.74 

1. 13  1  0.48 

0.96 

t    1   l.>6    0.1S 

1.02 

0.85 

0.14 

3! 

1-S5 

o-SS 

■  .,. 

«-3» 

0.56 
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I 

1.70 

0.a4 

1.36 

19 

1 .13 

0.31 

4 

1-77 

0.63 

1.25 

1. 51 

0.64 

1.18 

■i 

J.I3 

0.30 

1.70 

3' 

1.41 

0.40 

41 

1.99 

0.70 

1.41 

T.70 

o.7» 

144 

■i 

».S6 

0.36 

».04 

0 

43 

1.69 

0.47 

5 

'■" 

0.78 

1.56 

T.8Q 

0.S0 

■* 

- 

3-41 
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i.^l 

' 

57 

3.36 

0.63 

Note.— Sdrcl  and  add  logclher  the  q 
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sand  are  measured  loose  by  shoveling  into  boxes  or  barrels,  on  the  basis  of 
the  volume  of  a  cement  barrel  of  3.8  cubic  feet.  For  example,  proportions 
1:3:  6  are  equivalent  to  i  barrel  Portland  cement,  11.4  cu.  ft.  of  sand  and 
aa.8  cu.  ft,  of  broken  stone  or  gravel,  while  proportions  1 :  a  are  equivalent 
to  I  barrel  of  Portland  cement  to  7.6  cu.  ft.,  or  one  bag  of  Portland  cement 
to  I.  9  cu.  ft.  of  sand  or  crushed  stone.  The  variation  in  volume  of  mortar 
produced  with  sand  and  crushed  stone  of  different  fineness  may  affect  the 
quantities  for  wearing  surface  by  at  least  10%,  but  to  provide  for  such 
variation,  and  to  allow  for  waste,  10^^  has  been  added,  in  computing  the 
values,  to  the  quantities  in  the  table  on  page  231. 

Since  the  volumes  are  given  separately  for  the  base  and  wearing  surface, 
the  quantities  required  for  walks  of  other  thicknesses  may  be  readily  esti- 
mated, as  illustraied  in  (he  following  example: 

Example:  —  What  materials  will  be  required  for  a  walk  8  ft.  in  width 
and  150  ft.  long,  the  base  to  be  3  in.  thick,  of  concrete  in  proportions 
1:3:6,  and  the  wearingsurface  one  inch  thick,  in  proportions  i  part  cement 
to  I  part  rand? 

Sdution:  —  Referring  to  the  table  we  find  directly  that  for  100  sq.  ft. 
of  base  3  in.  thick,  1.13  bbl.  Portland  cement,  0.48  cu.  yd.  sand,  and  0.96 
cu.  yd.  broken  stone  or  gravel  are  required.  Similarly,  for  100  sq.  ft.  of 
the  wearing  surface  one  inch  thick  we  should  require  1.70  bbl.  cement  and 
0.34  cu.  yd.  sand.  For  each  100  sq.  ft.  of  completed  walk  there  would 
therefore  be  needed  2.83  bbl.  cement,  0.72  cu.  yd.  sand,  and  0.96  cu.  yd. 
broken  stone  or  gravel;  and  since  there  are  i  200  sq.  ft.  in  an  area  of  150 
by  8  ft.,  for  both  base  and  wearing  surface  we  should  require  34  bbl. 
Portland  cement,  9  cu.  yd.  sand,  and  12  cu.  yd.  broken  stone  or  gravel. 

TOOLS 

The  following  implements  are  required  in  ordinary  concrete  walk 
c  onstruction : 

Morlar  box  for  mixing  the  materials  for  wearing  surface. 

Platform  about  12  ft.  square  for  mixing  concrete*  (see  Fig.  7,  p.  32). 

One  or  more  iron  wheelbarrows  for  handling  the  materials  and  the 
concrete  (see  Fig.  4,  p.  18). 

Square- pointed  shovels  (see  Fig.  3,  p.  18). 

Hoe. 

2-inch  scantling  of  a  width  corresponding  to  the  thickness  of  the  walk, 

j-inch  stuff  of  same  width  as  scantling,  for  curved  forms. 

Steel  square. 
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Spirit  level. 

Straight-edge  long  enough  to  extend  across  ihe  walk. 
Two  rammers  ahinit  5  inches  square,  with  handles  alxuit  4  fcpt  !ong 
(see  Fig.  99,  p..  aSi). 
Wooden  stakes. 

Iron  pins  and  mine  for  sirelchlng  line. 
Mason's  trowel. 
Pointing  trowel. 

Plasterer's  steel  trowel  (see  Fig.  t8h,  p.  601). 
Plasterer's  wood  fliat. 
Groover  (see  Fig.  187,  p.  601), 
Edging  trowel  (<!ee  Fig.  t88,  p.  602). 
Dot  roller  (see  Fig.  189,  p.  602.) 

HKTHOD  or  LATIMa  SIDEWALKS 

Successful  sidewalk  construction  is  as  dependent  upon  careful  attention 
to  small  details  which  have  been  proved  essential  to  good  workmanship,  as 
upon  adherence  to  the  more  general  directions  given  in  any  set  of  specifica- 
tions. The  full  description  of  methods  to  be  employed  in  laying  a  walk 
are  given  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the 
experience  of  specialists  in  this  line.  Experienced  contractors  often  can 
[>erform  such  work  better  and  cheaper  than  it  can  be  done  by  day  labor. 

Thlclm«s8  ol  Walk.  .\  total  thickness  of  4  inches  of  concrete  and 
mortar  laid  upon  a  lo-inch  foundation  of  porous  material  gives  excellent 
results  for  ordinary  sidewalks,  although  s  inches  is  often  required  for 
public  works.  In  locations  subject  to  wide  changes  in  temperature,  as 
Boston  and  vicinity,  a  thickness  of  4  inches  has  proved  satisfactory,  while 
in  some  cities  3}  inches  only  is  required.  For  a  4-inch  walk  it  is  advisable 
to  make  the  base  3  or  3J  inches  and  the  wearing  surface  i  or  |  inch  thick. 
The  slope  of  surface  often  adopted  is  }  or  |  inches  to  the  foot. 

Dri\'eways  or  walks  which  are  subjected  to  excessive  wear  may  be 
5  or  6  inches  thick,  the  upper  i  or  ij  inches  constituting  the  wearing 
surface. 

Fotudation.  The  construction  of  the  foundation  Ls  as  important  as 
the  laying  of  the  concrete.  For  oul-of-door  construction  the  foundation 
should  generally  be  from  6  to  12  inches  thick,  depending  upon  the  character  ■ 
of  the  soil.  In  localities  unaffected  by  frost  and  ha\'ing  soil  sufficiently 
porous  to  carry  off  surface  water,  the  foundation  may  be  omitted  entirely, 
and  the  concrete  laid  upon  natural  ground  excavated  to  the  required  depth. 
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In  Washington,  U.  C.,*  no  foundation  is  speci tied,  "and  even  in  Chicago* 
it  is  not  required  where  the  soil  is  clean,  parous  sand.  For  basement  or 
cellar  floors  which  are  not  to  be  subjected  to  frost,  the  concrete  may  usually 
be  placed  directly  upon  the  soil;  but  in  compact  ground,  or  where  surface 
water  is  troublesome,  blind  drains  of  pipe  or  of  cobble  stones,  carefully 
rammed,  should  be  laid  at  various  points. 

The  materials  for  a  foundation,  where  such  is  required,  may  be  broken 
stone,  gravel,  cinders,  or  coarse  san<l.  In  order  to  make  it  more  porous, 
broken  stone  or  gravel  should  be  screened.  Whatever  material  is  em- 
ployed it  must  be  thoroughly  rammed  so  as  to  present  a  firm  and  unyielding 
surface.     Cinders  or  sand  should  Ije  thoroughly  wet  when  being  rammed. 

0«neT«te  Bua  of  Walk.  The  coarse  concrete  constituting  the  main 
body  of  the  walk  is  generally  called  the  base.  Before  this  coarse  concrete 
of  the  base  is  placed,  the  surface  must  be  carefully  laid  off  into  squares  or 
blocks.  Such  divisions  are  pteolutely  essential,  since  the  joints  furnish 
lines  of  weakness  along  which  cracks  will  occur  if  the  concrete  is  affected 
by  the  freezing  of  the  soil  beneath  tree-roots,  unequal  settlement,  or  tem- 
perature changes,  and  also  facilitates  the  replacing  of  a  block  if  one  is 
injured  from  any  cause. 

There  are  three  distinct  methods  of  forming  separate  blocks:  (a)  laying 
the  blocks  alternately,  and  then  filling  in  between  them;  (6)  allowing  the 
scantling  of  the  foims  "(o  remain  in  place  until  after  the  concrete  is  laid, 
and  then  filling  the  spaces  they  occupied  with  lean  mortar  or  sand;  (c) 
placing  tarred  paper  between  the  blocks.  The  first  method  is  usually 
preferable. 

The  size  of  the  blocks  depends  upon  the  width  and  shape  of  the  walk  or 
floor.  Blocks  ncariy  but  not  quite  square  have  a  better  appearance  than 
those  which  are  distinctly  oblong.  The  limit  of  size  for  a  4-inch  walk  is 
generally  placed  al  6  feet  square.  In  5-inch  work  this  may  be  safely 
increased  to  8  feet  sc|uare.  Joints  should  be  placed  around  trees  and  about 
6  inches  from  buildings,  manholes,  or  other  adjacent  .Btnictures. 

After  ramming  and  leveling  the  foundation,  if  there  is  no  curb  to  be 
formed,  strips  of  scantling  2  inches  thick,  and  of  a  width  corresponding  to 
the  thickness  of  the  walk,  are  placed  on  eflge  along  the  back  and  front  lines 
of  the  walk^  and  held  in  place  by  stakes  driven  behind  them.  These  strips 
should  have  notches  cut  in  them  to  designate  the  location  of  the  dividing 
line  between  the  blocks.  Other  strips,  locateil  by  these  notches,  are  placed 
across  the  walk,  which  is  now  ready  for  the  concrete. 

The  concrete  materials  in  the  specified  proportions  are  mixed  as  de 

*Si«-cificatioii!  lot  iS^. 
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scribed  on  page  so.  If  the  surface  of  the  road  is  hard  and  smooth,  the 
mixing  may  be  done  upon  it  without  any  platform.  In  any  case,  it  musi 
be  very  thorough,  some  contractors  employing  a  man  to  rake  each  shovelful 
as  it  is  turned  by  the  two  shovelers.  Enough  water  should  be  added  to 
produce  a  jelly-like  consistency,  the  mortar  rising  to  the  surface  when 
lightly  rammed.  The  surface  of  the  coarse  concrete  must  be  below  the 
level  of  the  top  of  the  forms  so  as  to  g^ve  room  for  the  finishing  coat,  or 
wearing  surface. 

If  the  walk  or  floor  is  laid  in  alternate  blocks  by  the  first  method  (a), 
described  above,  the  forms  around  each  block  are  left  in  until  after  the 
top  coat  or  wearing  surface  has  been  placed,  and  has  slightly  stiffened, 
when  they  may  l^e  removed  and  the  alternate  blocks  laid.  The  latter 
must  be  placed  on  the  same  day,  however,  to  avoid  difficulty  in  forming 
the  surface  joints  between  the  stones.  If  a  filler  Is  placed  between  the 
blocks,  the  forms  are  lifted  soon  after  the  concrete  of  the  base  is  laid,  and 
before  the  wearing  surface  is  spread,  and  the  joints  filled  with  sand  or.  Id 
some  cases,  by  a  "separator"  of  lean  mortar  mixed,  say,  i  part  cement  to 
4  or  5  parts  sand.  Whatever  the  material  used,  it  must  be  weaker  than 
the  concrete. 

W«aring  Surface.  As  soon  as  a  few  of  the  blocks  of  concrete  base  have 
been  laid,  and  before  they  have  set,  the  mortar  for  the  wearing  surface  must 
be  placed.  This  surface,  as  described  on  page  594,  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  cement  ind  sand,  cement  and  fine  crushed  stone,  or  cement  and  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  stone.  The  materials  should  be  very  exactly  propor- 
tioned, so  as  to  give  a  uniform  color.  The  cement  must  not  be  mixed  with 
the  sand  long  in  advance  of  its  use  because  the  natural  moisture  in  the  sand 
will  cake  the  cement.  If  the  work  is  progressing  so  slowly  that  the  cement 
must  be  measured  by  paiifuls,  a  determination  must  first  be  made  of  the 
number  of  pails  of  loose  cement  in  a  bag  or  barrel  of  packed  cement,  and 
the  num'jer  of  paiis  of  sand  in  a  barrel  of  loose  sand,  then  the  relative 
volumes  calculated  to  allow  for  the  increase  in  bulk  of  the  loose  over  the 
packed  cement.  Each  pail  must  be  filled  in  exactly  the  same  way,  so  that 
one  measure  will  not  be  more  denseh'  packed  than  the  next.  The  sand 
and  cement  must  be  mixed  dry  until  the  color  is  absolutely  uniform,  when, 
if  coloring  matter  is  used,  it  is  added  to  this  dry  material.  Water  is  added 
to  give  about  the  consistency  employed  by  a  mason  in  laying  brick,  so  that 
it  can  be  readily  leveled  off  with  a  straight-edge.  This  mortar  is  carried 
from  the  mortar  box  to  the  walk  in  pails,  and  smoothed  off  with  a  straight- 
edge guided  by  the  tops  of  the  forms,  , 

The  surface  is  roughly  floated  with  a  pla-sterer's  trowel,  shown  in  Fig.  i86. 
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soon  after  k-vding  wilh  the  strnigbt-edge,  but  the  final  floating  is  not 
performed  until  the  mortar  has  been  in  place  from  two  to  five  hours  and 
has  partially  set.  The  final  floating  is  done  first  with  a  wooden  float  and 
afterwards  with  a  metal  float  or  plasterer's  trowel.  Just  before  the  float- 
ing, a  very  thin  layer  of  "dryer,"  consisting  of  dry  cement  and  sand,  mixed 
in  proportions  i :  i  or  even  richer,  is  frequently  spread  over  the  surface, 
but  this  is  generally  undesirable  as  it  tends  to  make  a  glassy  walk. 

The  surface   is   now 

ready  to  groove,  for  .by 
this  time  the  intermediate 
stonte  should  be  in  place. 
As  has  been  stated,  the 
cross  joints  are  in  line 
with  notches  in  the  out- 
side forms.  The  mason 
can  thus  locate  the  joints 
between  the  blocks  of  base  concrete.  To  find  the  line  exactly,  he  runs  his 
small  pointing-trowel  down  through  the  upper  la)'er,  and  feels  for  the 
joint  below.  With  the  ends  of  the  joints  thus  marked,  he  lays  a  straight- 
edge flat  across  the  walk  against  these  marks,  and,  walking  across  on  the 
straight-edge,  marks  the  line  and  also  cuts  through  the  partially  set  mortar 
and  concrete  by  running  his  small  pointing- trowel  to  the  full  length  of  the 
blade.  Moving  the  straight-edge  back  a  fraction  of  an  inch,  he  runs  his 
groover  (see  Fig.  187)  along  the  line  cut  by  the  trowel,  using  the  straight- 
edge for  a  rule.  Both  edges  of  the  walk  are  rounded  off  by  the  edging 
trowel  (see  Fig.  188),  which  is  a  small  float  wilh  one  of  its  edges  curved. 
The  entire  surface  is  finally  gone 
over  once  more  with  the  metal 
float  to  erase  any  marks  or 
scratches  which  may  have  been 
made.  A  dot  roller  (see  Fig. 
i89)orgroo\'ed  roller  may  beem- 
ployed  to  relieve  the  smoothness. 

The  exact  time  at  which  the  surface  should  be  ftoaietl  depends  upon  the 
setting  of  Ihe  cement,  an<l  must  be  determined  by  the  mason.  Considerable 
skill  is  required  in  this  troweling  to  prevent  the  formation  of  hair  cracks  by 
over-troweling,  and  to  insure  a  surface  which  will  not  wear  rough  as  a  result 
of  insufficient  troweling. 

If  the  walk  is  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  it  may  be  necessary  to  cover 
it  with  a  wood  or  canvas  frame,  of  ■  with  moist  sand,  for  several   days 
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after  its   completion,  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  shall  not  dry 
out  too  quickly 

KffMt  ol  9nat  upon  Ksw  Oeacret«  SMtwalks.    If  concrete  sidewalks 
are  exposed  to  frost  before  thoroughly  hartl  and  dry,  the  surface  is  likely  to 
blister  and  scale  off  in  patches  about  Vs  inch  thick.     It  is  best,  therefore, 
to  avoid  sidewalk  construction  in  freezing  weather. 
Oonereta  Onrbing.    Concrete  curbing  for  artificial  sidewalks  is  largely 
displacing  stone  curbing.    The   curb 
is  built  just  in  advance  of  the  walk. 
It  is  divide<l  into  blocks  and  is  sep- 
arated from  the  walk  by  joints  similar 
to  the  joints  between  the  blocks.    The 
soil  is  excat'ated,   and    a   foundatioD 
Fra.i88.-EdgingTrowel.(,S'fe/>.6oj.)      of  porous  materials  of  the  same  thick- 
ness as  that  employed  under  the  walk 
proper  is  placed  and  rammed.     In  Boston*  a  layer  of  ordinary  concrete 
iz  inches  wide  and  8  inchc  deep  is  placed  upon  this  foundation  to  underlie 
the  airb.    The  curb  proper  is  la  inches  deep  and  8  inches  wide  at  the 
bottom,  tapering  on  the  outside  to  a  width  of  7  inches  at  the  top,  with  its 
inside  face  vertical.    At  least  one  inch  of  the  face  and  of  the  surface  con- 
sists of   mcotar   or  granolithic,  like    the 
wearing  surface  of  the  walk.    A  typical 
sidewalk  and  curb  is  ^own  in  Fig.  190. 
The  back  of  the  curb  is  fonned  against  a 
temporary  plank.    For  the  face  mold,  a 
12-inch  planed  plank  is  set  on  edge  to 
the  proper  batter  and   may  be  held  in 
place  by  driving  stakes  about  4  inches 
out  from  it,  and  nailing  strips  from  the 
top  of  these  stakes  to  the  top  edge  of  the 
plank,  so  that  they  can  be  knocked  up 
and  the  plank  loosened  without  disturb- 
ing the  face  of  the  curb.     When  ready 

.       ,  ,  ,        ,  ,         .  .  ,  Fig.  i8g.  -T)ot  Roller, 

to  place  the  concrete  for  the  curb,  which  (^see  p.  601.) 

should  be  laid  before  the  layer  of  con- 
crete underlying  it  has  set,  a  i-inch  board  is  placed  on  edge  just  inside 
of   the    12-inch    plank,   with  occasional  thin  strips  or  wedges  between 
it  and  the  plank.    The  coarse  concrete  of  the  curb  is  then  placed  back 
of  this  board,  and  thoroughly  rammed  so  that  its  surface  is  one  inch 
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below  the  to])  of  Ihe  forms,  and  when  sufficiently  hard,  the  i-inch  board 
is  drawn  up  from  the  face,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  trowel  its  place  is  filled 
with  wearing  surface  material.  The  outside  form  is  generally  allowed  to 
remain  over  ni>;ht,  and  in  the  morning  the  outside  surface  is  fioated.  A 
ruled  joint  like  that  between  the  blocks  is  formed  between  the  curb  and 
the  remainder  of  the  walk. 

A  metal  corner  is  sometimes  laid  in  the  exposed  edge  of  the  curb  to 
protect  it  from  wear. 

Combined  Onib  aad  Onttst.  One  of  the  advantages  of  a  concrete  walk 
lies  in  the  ease  with  which  it  is  adapted  to  special  construction.  A  gutter 
5  or  6  inches  thick,  with  a  pilch  corresponding  to  the  crown  of  the  street, 
is  often  laid  in  combination  with  the  curb.     It  is  underlaid  with  a  porous 


Fin.  igo.— Typical  Concrete  Sidewalk  and  Curb.     {Ste  p. 6112.) 

foundation,  and  in  some  cases  by  a  sub-soil  tile  drain.  The  blocks  forming 
the  combined  gutter  and  curb  are  made  about  6  feet  in  length,  and  are  in 
alternate  sections  so  as  to  form  definite  cross  joints,  but  each  section  of 
the  curb  and  gutter  must  be  built  together,  with  no  longitudinal  joint 
between  them. 

Vaolt  Light  Oonatmction.  Sidewalk  lights  over  basement  areas  or 
subways  are  formed  of  circular  lights  of  plate  glass,  set  in  reinforced  con- 
crete slabs,  supported  by  steel  or  reinforced  concrete  beams.  Sleel  rods 
about  ^4  inch  diameter  are  interlaced  in  both  directions  between  all  of 
the  rows  of  glass  discs.  The  width  of  the  slab  between  beams  is  governed 
by  the  thickness  of  the  slab,  a  customary  width  being  3  to  4  feet.  The 
dimensions  of  the  beams  and  girders,  whether  of  sleel  or  reinforced  concrete, 
depend  upon  their  loading  and  span.     (See  table,  p.  508.)     A  typical  vault 
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light  construction  supported  by  steel  girders  and  stiffened  by  concrete  ribs 
as  designed  by  Mr.  Ross  F.  Tucker,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  191. 

If  concrete  beams  or  stiffeners  are  used,  they  must  be  laid  at  the  same 
time  as  the  slabs  are  placed,  so  as  to  be  in  the  same  piece  with  them,  but 
contraction  joints  must  be  provided  as  shown.  In  laying  the  slabs,  the 
position  of  the  glass  discs  may  be  located  by  an  iron  plate  with  holes  of  the 
size  of  the  glass  discs.    On  top  of  this  iron  form,  a  layer  of  oiled  paper  is 


KiG.igi.— Typical  Vault  Light  Consiniclion.     {Stc  />.6oa.) 

spread  to  prevent  the  cement  sticking  to  it,  the  lenses  are  set  upon  the 
paper  over  the  holes,  the  reinforcing  rods  placed,  and  the  mortar  poured 
around  the  glass,  and  its  surface  troweled  after  partially  setting,  same  as 
the  surface  of  a  granolithic  walk.  After  the  mortar  has  become  thoroughly 
nard,  the  metal  plate  and  the  paper  may  be  removed. 

COST  AND  TIME  OF  SIDEWALK  OOKSTRUOTIOH 

The  cost  of  concrete  sidewalk  or  basement  floor  construction  is  extremely 
variable.    The  job  at  any  one  location  is  likely  to  be  small,  not  occupying 
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more  than  a  few  days,  so  (hat  the  time  and  exp>ense  of  transporting  men 
and  materials,  and  the  time  getting  started  u[K>n  the  work,  constitute  an 
important  item.  The  skill  of  the  men  employed  in  placing  and  finishing 
the  concrete  aSects  the  cost  still  more,  since  an  experienced  gang  may 
easily  lay  three  times  as  much  surface  of  walk  in  a  day  as  inexperienced 
men,  even  if  the  latter  are  accustomed  to  ordinary  concrete  work.  Exca- 
vation is  another  variable  item,  depending  upon  the  quantity  of  earth  to  be 
removed  and  the  character  of  the  material. 

A  gang  of  convenient  size  consists  of  — 
One  mason. 
One  man  to  assist  the  mason  in  placing  forms,  and  to  level  and  ram  the 

concrete. 
Three  men  mixing  and  placing  coarse  concrete  for  base. 
One  man  mixing  top  dressing  for  wearing  surface. 

If  excavation  is  included  in  the  work,  more  laborers  may  be  needed. 
The  amount  of  walk  covered  by  a  gang  is  limited  by  the  surface  which  can 
be  floated  and  troweled  by  the  mason.  Unless  he  works  overtime,  the 
laying  of  concrete  must  stop  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  in  order 
that  the  wearing  surface  may  have  opportunity  to  set.  Meanwhile,  the 
concrete  gang  may  prepare  and  ram  the  foundation  and  get  everything  in 
readiness  to  begin  concreting  promptly  the  next  morning.  With  a  gang  of 
the  size  suggested  a  foreman  adds  con;-iderable  to  (he  expense,  and  it  Is 
often  advantageous  to  so  arrange  the  work  as  to  make  the  mason  responsible 
for  its  quantity  and  quality,  A  bonus  paid  for  an  excess  over  a  certain 
area  of  surface  covered  is  an  elTective  incentive  for  a  good  day's  work.  In 
order  to  properly  fix  such  a  bonus  the  employer  must  know  the  relative 
times  required  for  plain  sidewalk  and  curb.  The  size  of  the  blocks  must 
also  be  considered,  since  the  labor  upon  the  joints  forms  a  prominent 
division  of  the  .work. 

Under  average  conditions  a  mason  skilled  in  this  class  of  work  should 
float  and  trowel  a  surface  of  600  to  700  square  feet  in  eight  hours,  if  no 
allowance  is  made  for  time  which  is  necessarily  lost  between  jobs  and  in 
commencing  work.  This  lost  time  will  lower  the  average  by  an  amount 
var>'ing  with  the  size  of  the  job.  If  the  excavation  is  ready,  five  men  work- 
ing with  the  mason  should  prepare  the  foundation  and  place  the  base 
concrete  and  the  mortar  for  the  wearing  surface  for  a  walk  4  to  4^  inches 
thick.  For  a  thicker  walk,  one  more  man  may  be  required  in  the  gang  to 
keep  up  with  the  mason,  since  a  thick  walk  requires  more  concrete  or 
mortar. 

The  contract  price  for  a  granolithic  or  artificial  walk  from  4  to  5  inches 
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ia  thickness,  with  Portland  cement  at  about  Sa.oo  per  barrel,  varies  from 
So.33  to  $0.30  per  square  foot.  The  cost  of  curbing  runs  about  $0,75  tc 
ti.oo  per  linear  foot  without  a  metal  strip,  and  35  to  50  cents  higher 
with  it. 

DKX7IWATS 
For  driveways  the  concrete  is  laid  similarly  to  that  in  sidewalk  construc- 
tion.   The  total  thickness  may  be  5  inches  for  light  travel,  or  6  to  7  inches 
for  heavy  teaming.    Grooving  the  surface  in  6-inch  squares  affords  foothokj 
(or  the  ho(3es. 

OONORETE  STREET  PAVEMENTS 

Concrete  pavements  in  alley  ways,  con-struited  like  sidewalks  cxce|)t 
marked  <»ff  into  small  blocks,  have  been  in  successful  use  in  Boston  and  else- 
where, ance  1894.  In  1896  a  street  pavement  built  in  Richmond.  Ind.,  by 
Mr.  H.  L.  Weber,  proved  so  successful  that  many  other  cimiTete  jmvements 
have  been  laid  there,  and  the  use  has  been  extended  to  other  cities.  Re- 
sults have  been  satisfactory  where  traffic  is  not  too  hea^y,  and  where  the 
very  best  of  materials  and  workmanship  have  l>een  employed. 

The  construction  of  concrete  street  pavements  is  similar  ti>  sidewalk 
construction  but  even  greater  care  must  be  used  to  be  sure  thai  it  is  mon<v 
lilhic  from  top  to  liottom  so  that  there  can  l)e  no  separali<in  of  layers.  I'n- 
less  the  soil  is  very  jwrous  si>  as  to  drain  off  the  water  and  at  the  same  time 
form  a  non-com  press!  ble  foundation,  a  jxiroiu*  material  like  bniken  stone 
or  screened  gravel  thonnighly  ci)mpactwJ  and  rolled  should  be  laid  fur  a 
depth  of  about  5  to  6  inches.  Sometimes  a  6-imh  mmTCte  foundaiiim  is  alsit 
advisable.  After  laying  the  foundation  a  a)ntTete  base  4  inches  to  6  inches 
thick  is  laid  in  pniportions  of  about  \  t  zj  :  5  and  the  wearing  surface  must 
be  placed  at  the  same  time  or  immediately  following  it  so  as  to  make  one 
s<)lid  layer.  The  construction  of  the  wearing  surface  is  the  most  critical 
part  of  the  work,  for  upon  it  dejiends  the  durability  of  the  jiavement.  The 
best  aggregate  is  crushed  granite  or  trap  cr  a  mixture  of  this  and  sand.  It 
must  be  free  from  dust  and  a  considerable  progxirtion  of  it  shi  luld  be  as  liirge 
as  \  in.  in  size.  Instead  of  using  i  :  li  or  i  ;  j  mortar,  it  is  slill  better  to 
form  a  true  concrete,  using  proportionsof  about  one  jKirt  cement  to  one  and 
one-half  parts  sand  to  two  parts  of  crushed  screenings.  This  is  laid  wet 
and  may  be  troweled  and  divided  into  small  blocks,  or  may  be  given  a  roxigh 
finish  to  afford  a  good  foothold  for  horses.  Exjiansion  joints  should  \re 
-made  along  the  curbs  and  across  the  street  about  every  30  feet  apart. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 
CONCRETE  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

The  rapid  development  of  the  use  of  concrete  both  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe  is  the  best  evidence  of  its  adaptability'  for  a  building  material. 
This  is  exemplified  in  numerous  structures  which,  not  only  from  an  en- 
gineering standpoint  but  architecturally  as  well,  are  models  of  the  builder's 
art. 

In  work  above  ground,  concrete  is  most  extensively  employed  in  Ihe 
building  of  floors  and  roofs.  Its  es|>ecial  availability  for  this  class  of  con- 
struction has  been  made  [xcsible  by  the  introduction  of  numerous  systems 
of  metal  reinforcement,  the  application  of  which  has  resulted  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  thickness  and  brittleness  of  the  slabs. 

The  fire-resisting  qualities  of  Portland  cement  concrete  when  composed 
of  first-class  materials,  such  as  sand,  and  gravel,  hard  broken  stone,  or 
dnders,  appear  both  from  experimental  and  actual  fire  tests  to  lie  equal  or 
superior  to  those  by  any  other  material,  (iiee  Chapter  XVIII,  p.  327.) 
Moreover,  its  strength  and  permanence,  when  it  is  carefully  laid  and  prop- 
erly reinforced,  are  unquestioned,  and  by  employing  a  wet  mixture  the 
mortar  in  the  concrete  surrounds  and  effectually  prevents  the  corrosion  of 
the  metal  with  which  it  is  reinforced. 

Its  fire-resisting  quality  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  reinforced  concrete 
for  stairways,  for  columns  and  girders,  and  finally  for  entire  buildings. 
The  growing  confidence  in  its  utility  for  office  buildings  seems  to  promise 
for  it  successful  competition  with  steel  fireproof  construction  and  a  wide  use 
in  this  class  of  structures.  The  cost  of  the  reinforced  concrete  for  an 
oltice  building  built  of  this  material  in  1904,  based  on  actual  construction 
records,  with  cement  at  ta.oo  per  barrel  delivered  on  the  work,  was  about 
2c%  less  than  the  estimated  cost  of  the  steel  and  tile  of  oi-dinary  fireproof 
construction.  As  the  concrete  portion  constituted  about  one-fifth  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  building,  the  net  saving  Ls  reduced  to  about  4',.f ,  a  very 
considerable  sum,  however,  when  figured  on  a  fifteen-story  office  building. 
There  is  also  an  additional  saving  in  other  materials  due  to  the  reduction 
in  height  of  the  building  because  of  the  thin  concrete  floors,  and  to  the 
fewer  coats  of  plaster,  with  omission  of  furring,  on  walls  and  ceilings. 

The  Ingells  Building,  designed  by  the  Ferro-Concrete  Constnictioii 
Company  and  erected  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  in  1903,  was  the  first  notable 
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example  of  a,  concrete  oftice  building  in  the  United  States.  Sijrteen  stories 
high,  it  is  entirely  of  concrete,  with  the  exception  of  the  facing  of  the  exte- 
rior wails. 

l*'or  factory  building  reinforced  concrete  is  gradually  superseding  "slow- 
burning"  mill  construction  with  its  brick  walls  and  timber  beams  and  col- 
umns. In  certain  cases  the  concrete  has  been  found  actually  cheaper  than 
the  wood,  three  6  story  factory  buildings  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  for  example, 
being  erected  in  1908  at  a  lower  cost  than  competitive  estimates  for  wood 
and  brick  construction.  Even  if  the  cost  for  reinforced  concrete  runs  from 
S''(>  to  10'  J,  higher  than  the  estimate  for  brick  walls,  timlier  columns  and 
girders,  and  plank  llcwirs  since  the  concrete  jKirtion  is  only  about  one-half 
the  total  contract,  the  increased  cost  of  the  entire  building  is  only  4'-^.  t<) 
5'  J.  The  concrete  building  has  greater  durability  and  is  fireproof,  thus 
reducing  running  expenses  and  affording  lower  insurance  rates. 

I''or  dwellings  and  other  small  buildings  the  cist  of  the  forms  alone  may 
exceed  that  of  the  materials  and  labor  on  the  concrete.  In  estimating  the 
labor,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  time  which  is  often  necessarily  Ust 
in  waiting  for  the  cement  to  harden  or  the  forms  to  be  removed.  For  these 
reasons  it  may  be  more  economical  to  work  with  a  small  gang,  taking  an 
entire  day  to  lay  the  concrete  to  the  height  of  one  section  of  forms. 

For  the  cellar  and  foundatiim  walls  of  frame  or  brick  houses  (see  p.  619), 
concrete  is  usually  cheaper  than  rubble  masonry. 

.■\  method  of  construction  of  light  curtain  or  division  walls,  consists  in 
plastering  Portland  cement  mortar  upon  metal  lathing.  A  i-inch  wall  thus 
made  forms  a  permanent  and  fire- resisting  partition.     (See  p.  627.) 

Molded  blocks  of  mortar  or  concrete  (see  p.  629),  or  concrete  tile  (see 
p.  639),  are  adapted  to  certain  classes  of  structures.  Under  favorable  con- 
ditions the  cost  may  be  less  than  that  of  a  brick  wall  of  equivalent  thickness. 

OOMORETE  FLOORS 

Concrete  floor  slabs  are  supjxirted  by  steel  or  sometimes  by  timber  gir- 
ders, or  are  formed  in  combination  with  reinforced  concrete  girders.  The 
metal  reinforcement  which  is  universally  adopted  for  the  slab  not  only 
reduces  the  thickness  and  weight  of  the  floor,  but  prevents  sudden  failure, 
an  extremely  important  consideration  in  this  class  of  structures. 

Concrete  floor  panels  between  steel  girders  must  compete  chiefly  with 
porous  tiling  and  brick  arches.  The  relative  cost  of  these  three  materials, 
while  dependent  upon  the  location  of  the  work  and  market  prices,  is  usually, 
all  things  considered,  in  favor  of  concrete,  The  encasing  of  the  steel 
I-beams  with  fine  concrete  or  mortar  affords  fire  protection  to  the  girders 
and,  if  desired,  a  continuous  surface  for  [ilastering. 
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Design  of  Ooncrota  Floors.  The  design  »( »  complete  H<Kir  system  with 
reinforced  concrete  l)cams,  girders  and  slabs  is  illuslratediniheexamjilc, 
pages  468  to  474.  The  details  of  the  design  are  alsii  treated  in  ('haj)ter 
XXI  and  the  tables  in  the  same  chapter,  ]ja(jes  507  t'l  526.  give  means  to 
determine;  very  (juicklythe  dimensions  and  reinforcement  for  different  s|Kins 
and  loadings.  Reinforced  tt<H)rs  are  strongest  when  made  continuous  over 
several  hays  provided  they  are  pn»perly  reinforced  at  the  top  over  the  sup- 
ports as  well  as  in  the  bottom  at  the  center.  It  is  essential  that  the  team 
and  slab  shall  lie  laid  at  the  same  ojKration.  Slabs  laid  between  steel  I- 
Iwams,  as  in  Fig.  193,  jiage  616,  are  not  so  strong  as  when  built  in  with 
reinforced  concrete  l>eams. 

The  arrangement  of  the  floor  beams  and  girders  in  a  building  of  rdn- 
forced  concrete  de|)ends  upon  so  many  considerations  that  s|>ectul  study 
is  required  in  each  case. 

The  smallest  quantity  of  material  is  required  with  floor  panels  of  short 
span  and  frequent  floor  beams  to  support  them.  However,  very  thin  slabs 
and  beams  of  concrete  are  not  easy  to  construct  i>roperly,  and  there  is 
difficulty  in  imbedding  the  metal,  so  that  we  may,  in  general,  limit  the 
thickness  of  both  to  not  less  than  3  inches.  For  the  slabs  this  minimum 
should  be  raised  where  a  floor  i.s  liable  to  sudden  strains,  such  as  the  failing 
of  a  load,  which  tend  to  punch  a  hole  through  the  floor.  For  beams  a 
more  practical  minimum  width  is  usually  5  or  6  inches,  since  the  cost  of 
the  form,  which  is  but  slightly  more  for  a  lai^e  than  for  a  small  beam,  is 
a  considerable  item,  and  a  deep,  thin  beim  is  in  danger  of  buckling  and 
requires  frequent  cross  l>eams  or  stiffeners. 

The  spacing  of  the  beams  may,  therefore,  be  governed  in  some  cases  by 
the  required  thickness  of  the  floor  slabs  and  in  others  by  their  own  eco- 
nomical construction.  Similar  considerations,  applied  to  column  and  foun- 
dation construction,  govern  the  design  of  the  principal  girders. 

The  Ingalls  Building*  presents  an  example  of  slabs  of  long  span  sup- 
ported by  heavy  girders,  and  the  factory  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Horax  Com- 
panyf  an  example  of  thin  floor  slabs  with  frequent  deep  but  narrow  concrete 

In  simple  cases  the  dimensions  and  reinforcements  of  concrete  floor  gir- 
ders may  be  obtained  directly  from  the  tables,  pj).  509-511.  More  difficult 
problems  require  mathematical  calculation  as  treated  in  Chapter  XXI. 
Not  only  must  the  size  of  the  tension  rods  in  the  bottom  of  the  beam  be 
considered,  but  also  the  size  and  location  of  the  U-bars,  the  reinforcement 
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in  the  top  of  the  beam,  if  required,  and  the  proper  connection  with  the  col- 
umns. The  girder  illustrated  in  Fig.  192,  page  613,  is  a  typical  design 
fi)r  a  concrete  beam  supiMirting  u  heavy  load,  although  the  dimensions  and 
reinforcement  apply,  of  course,  to  a  particular  piece  of  construction.* 

There  are  several  methods  of  laying  floors  supjiorted  by  steel  girders, 
oneof  the  most  common  of  which  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  193,  page6i6.  The 
haunches  of  the  slab  are  carried  down  to  the  lower  flange  of  the  I-beam, 
the  under  surface  of  which  may  be  covere<l  with  metal  lathing  for  fire 
protection  and  plasterini:;.  The  I-beam  may  be  entirely  enclosed  in  the 
concrete,  but  it  is  difficult  to  place  the  material  under  the  lower  flange. 
Where  head  room  is  very  valuable,  the  toji  of  the  slal>  is  laid  flush  with  the 
toj)  of  the  beams  and  the  metal  is  placed  between  the  beams  instead  of 
running  over  them.  In  either  case  the  outline  of  the  concrete  may  form 
the  ceiling,  the  plastering  being  placed  directly  upon  it  so  as  to  form  panels, 
or  the  ceiling  may  be  suspended  from  the  I-beams  on  metal  lathing. 

Floors  are  sometimes  laid  as  continuous  slabs,  imbedding  simply  the 
upper  flange  of  the  I-beams  in  the  concrete.  The  forms  are  cheaper  to 
construct,  but  the  strength  is  less  than  with  the  haunches,  and  the  web  of 
the  I-beam  is  not  protected  from  fire.  For  ceilings,  separate  slabs  may  be 
formed  resting  upon  the  lower  flanges  of  the  I-beams.  Still  another  type 
of  floor  consists  of  concrete  arches  sprung  between  the  lower  flanges  of  the 
I-beams,  just  as  brick  arches  are  formed,  and  filled  to  the  floor  level  with 
cinders.     They  do  not  necessarily  require  reinforcement. 

The  metal  reinforcement  in  a  floor  slab  should  be  as  near  to  the  under 
surface  as  is  consistent  with  durability  and  fire  resistance.  For  a  strictly 
fireproof  building  it  is  safest  to  allow  at  least  an  inch  of  concrete  below  the 
metal,  but  under  ordinary  conditions  this  may  be  reduced  to  f  indi  or 
i  inch,  provided  the  concrete  is  mixed  wet  and  carefully  placed  around 
and  under  it.  If  plain  rodsare  used,  they  must  be  prevented  from  slipping 
by  selecting  very  long  lengths  or  by  anchoring  the  ends,  or  both.  If  the 
ends  are  bent  for  this  purpose,  there  must  be  a  considerable  thickness  of 
concrete  beyond  the  bend  to  prevent  the  tendency  under  load  to  straighten 
out  and  thrust  through  the  concrete. 

Sate  Floor  Lo*dB.  The  following  loading  for  floors,  suggested  for  the 
Boston  Ijuilding  laws  by  a  committee  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers in  1Q04,  represents  first-class  modem  practice: 

All  new  or  renewed  floors  shall  be  .so  constructed  as  to  carry  safely  the 
weight  to  which  the  proposed  use  of  the  building  will  subject  them,  and 
every  permit  granted  shall  state  for  what  purpose  the  building  is  designed 
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to  be  used;  but  the  least  capacity  per  superficial  square  foot,  exclusive  of 
materials,  shall  be; 

For  floors  of  dwellings  and  for  apartment  floors  of  apartment  and  public 
hotels,  fifty  pounds. 

For  office  floors  and  for  public  rooms  of  apartment  and  public  hotels, 
one  hundred  pounds. 

For  floors  of  retail  stores  and  public  buildings,  except  schoolhouses, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds. 

For  floors  of  schoolhouses,  other  than  floors  of  assembly  rooms,  eighty 
pounds,  and  for  floors  of  assembly  rooms,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds. 

For  floors  of  drill  rooms,  dance  halls  and  riding  schools,  two  hundred 
pounds. 

For  floors  of  warehouses  and  mercantile  buildings,  at  least  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds. 

The  loads  for  floors  not  included  in  this  classification  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner,  subject  to  appeal,  as  provided  by  law. 

The  full  floor  load  specified  in  this  section  shall  be  included  in  propor- 
tioning all  parts  of  buildings  designed  for  dwellings,  hotels,  schoolhouses, 
warehouses,  or  for  heavy  mercantile  and  manufacturing  purposes.  In 
other  buildings,  however,  certain  reductions  may  be  allowed,  as  follows: 
In  girders  carrying  more  than  loo  square  feet  of  floor,  the  live  load  may  be 
reduced  by  lo  per  cent.  In  columns,  piers,  walls,  and  other  parts  carrying 
two  floors,  a  reduction  of  15  per  cent  of  the  total  live  load  may  be  made; 
where  three  floors  are  carried,  the  total  live  load  may  be  reduced  by  ao 
per  cent;  four  floors,  25  per  cent;  five  floors,  30  per  cent;  six  floors,  35  per 
cent;  seven  floors,  40  per  cent;  eight  floors,  45  per  cent;  nine  or  more 
floors,  50  per  cent. 

Weiffht  of  Ooncret«  in  Floors  and  OirdorR.  The  following  table  is 
based  on  an  average  weight  of  broken  stone  or  gravel  concrete  of  150  lb. 
per  cubic  foot,  and  of  cinder  concrete  of  112  lb.  per  cubic  foot,  to  each  of 
which  has  been  added  the  weight  of  4  lb.  per  cubic  foot  to  provide  for 
ma.\imum  weight  of  about  1%  of  reinforcing  steel. 

The  weight  of  stone  concrete  varies  not  only  with  the  proportions  of  the 
mixture  {see  p.  361)  but  also  with  the  specific  gravity  of  the  aggregate,  and 
for  particular  cases,  the  weights  on  page  3,  which  are  based  on  tests  made 
at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  and  Washington  University  and  checked  by 
calculation  from  the  specific  gravity  of  different  materiak,  may  be  used 
instead  of  the  table.  The  table,  however.  Is  sufficiently  exact  for  ordinary 
practical  purposes. 

noors  In  th«  InskUs  Building.  In  the  Ingalis  Building  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  whose  floors  above  the  second  floor  were  designed  for  a  live  loading 
of  60  pounds  per  square  foot,  the  principal  panels,  which  are  about  16  feet 
square,  are  5  inches  in  thickness,  and  reinforced  with  |-inch  rods.     Smaller 
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panels  of  3  to  6  feet  in  length  are  aljout  3  inches  thick  with  J-inch  bars. 
The  spacing  of  the  rods  varies  with  the  length  of  the  span.  Where  the 
paneU  are  approximately  square,  the  tension  rods  run  in  two  directions, 
and  where  the  panels  are  long  and  narrow,  the  tension  rods  run  across  the 
panel,  with  J-inch  rods  about  3  feet  apart  running  lengthwise  of  the  panel, 
to  prevent  contraction  cracks.  The  principal  girders  are  32  feet  long 
between  centers  of  columns,  and  27  inches  in  depth  (measured  to  surface 
of  concrete  floor),  and  of  width  vari'ing  from  20  inches  at  the  lower  floors 
lo  16  inches  at  the  upper  floors.  Cross  girders  about  16  feet  in  length  and 
i8  inches  deep,  of  widths  varying  from  12  to  9  inches,  are  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  span  of  the  main  girder,  thus  dividing  the  floor  into  slabs 

Weight  oj  Reinjorced  Concrele  in  Slabi  and  Btams.     {See  p.bii.) 
Weight  oF  Rdofarfed  Slabs  per  Square  Foot- 
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about  16  feet  square.  Fig.  193,  page  613,  is  an  isometric  view  showing  the 
dimensions  and  reinforcement  of  the  floor,  main  girder,  cross  girder,  wall 
column,  and  wall  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  floors.  The  total  distributed 
loading  on  the  main  girder  is  about  15  tons  live  load  in  addition  lu  the 
weight  of  the  reinforced  concrete. 

Hftteriab  for  floors.  A  iirst-class  Portland  cement  which  will  meet 
the  standard  specifications  given  on  page  29  must  be  selected.  The 
rules  for  the  selection  of  the  aggregate  are  the  same  as  for  other  classes  of 
concrete.  The  size  of  the  coarsest  aggregate  is  often  limite<l  U}  one  inch, 
but  if  well  graded,  so  that  the  larger  particles  will  not  collect  and  prevent 
the  flow  of  the  mortar  around  the  steel,  the  limit  of  size  for  beams,  say. 
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FIG.   192.    TYPICAL   REINFORCING    IN    BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 

(See  p.  612) 
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5  inches  in  width  and  floors  not  less  than  4  inches  thick  may  be  as  high 
as  I }  inches. 

Cinders  for  concrete  should  contain  but  little  unbumed  coal  and  be  free 
[mm  soot  A  clean  cinder  will  not  discolor  the  palm  when  held  in  it  and 
rubbed  with  the  fingers.  Usually  a  better  mixture  can  be  obtained  by 
screening  the  fine  stuff  from  the  cinders,  and  then,  if  gritty,  mixing  it  with 
sand,  than  by  using  unscreened  material,  although  if  the  fine  stuff  is  found 
by  tests  to  be  uniformly  distributed  through  the  mass,  it  may  be  used  with- 
out screening  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  sand  added. 

Usual  proportions  for  floor  concrete  are  i :  2 J:  5,  that  is,  one  barrel 
packed  Portland  cement,  9.5  cu.  ft.  sand,  and  19.0  cu.  ft.  of  screened  stone 
or  screened  cinders.  If  the  thickness  of  the  floor  is  such  as  to  provide  a 
wide  margin  of  safety,  the  proportions  may  be  1:3:6  (based  on  a  barrel  of 
3.8  cu.  ft.),  while  for  extra  strong  work  1:2:4  may  be  specified.  For 
beams  and  girders  1:2:4  and  1 :  aj:  S  are  common  proportions.  Cinder 
concrete  should  not  be  used  for  girders,  but  under  certain  conditions  may 
be  employed  for  floor  slabs.  While  it  is  lighter  in  weight,  generally  cheaper, 
and  equal  in  fireproof  qualities  to  first-class  stone  concrete  (sec  p.  329),  it 
is  not  so  strong.  Hence,  for  the  same  loading  a  greater  thickness  is  re- 
quired, and  it  is  not  usually  economical  even  for  floor  slabs  except  the  span 
and  the  loading  are  so  small  that  the  thicknes.s  of  the  floor  is  governed,  not 
by  required  strength,  but  simply  by  the  practical  conditions  of  laying  which 
limit  it  to  a  thickness  of  not  less  than  3  inches.  In  carefully  designed 
reinforced  buildings  stone  concrete  is  generally  preferred. 

The  quantity  of  cement,  .sand,  and  stone  or  cinders  required  for  any 
structure  may  be  calculated  from  the  table  on  page  231,  or,  for  slabs,  taken 
directly  from  the  table  on  page  596. 

Lftjing  Vlftors.  The  general  directions  for  mixing  and  placing  concrete, 
given  in  Chapter  II,  p.  10,  and  Chaplers  XIV.  and  XV,  are  applicable 
to  building  construction. 

The  concrete  must  be  mixed  wetter  than  in  sidewalk  or  basement  floor 
construction,  as  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  so  that  the  mortar 
may  flow  around  the  metal  and  thoroughly  coat  and  protect  it  from  rust 
and  fire.  The  criterion  of  wetness  may  be  that  unless  handled  quickly  ii 
will  flow  off  the  shovel. 

If  the  concrete  floor  is  to  provide  a  wearing  surface,  a  granolithic  finish 
may  be  given  to  it  by  laying  a  mortar  wearing  surface  before  the  lower 
portion  has  set,  as  described  for  sidewalks  in  tlie  preceding  chapter,  or  the 
concrete  may  be  troweled  without  the  coating  of  mortar.  The  latter  plan 
is  amply  suflocient  for  floors  which  are  not  subjected  to  excessive  wear. 
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For  a  board  Hoor,  nailing  slri]>s  are  laid  ujwn  the  concrete,  or  imbedded 
in  it  at  right  angles  to  the  sup|>orting  beams.  Wiih  cinder  concrete  the 
plan  is  sometimes  followed  of  n<uling  the  floor  boards  directly  into  the  cun- 
crete.  The  objection  to  this  is  that  the  surface  of  the  concrete  must  be 
leveled  with  great  care,  and  it  is  difficult  to  relay  the  boards  if  a  new  floor  is 
required  because  Ihe  concrete  becomes  so  hard  with  age. 

The  cost  of  the  labor  of  laying  a  concrete  floor  is  dependent  upon  the 
character  of  the  building.  In  a  case  under  the  observation  of  the  authors 
where  the  floors  consisted  of  cinder  concrete  resting  upon  steel  I-beams, 
a  gang  of  nine  laborers,  with  a  foreman  (in  addition  to  the  engineman,  who 
ran  the  elevator,)  mixed  concrete  in  the  basement  to  supply  a  gang  of 
eleven  men,  with  foreman,  who,  on  one  of  the  upper  floors,  were  placing 
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metal,  wheeling  concrete,  leveling  it,  and  cleaning  forms.  Six  carpenttrs, 
with  foremen,  were  employed  building  the  forms,  which  were  supported 
from  the  girders,  in  advance  of  the  concreters.  This  gang  averaged  22  to 
35  batches  (corresponding  to  1 7  to  19  cu.  yd.)  of  i  :  z  :  5I  cinder  concrete  in 
nine  hours. 

Floor  Forms.  In  a  large  building  the  floor  panels  should  if  pos^ble  be 
so  designed  that  the  same  forms  may  be  used  more  than  once,  although 
they  must  not  be  removed  until  the  concrete  has  attained  sufficient  strength 
to  sustain  its  own  weight  and  any  loading  which  will  come  upon  it. 

If  the  fl(M)r  slabs  are  supported  by  steel  I-beams,  the  forms  may  be 
attached  to  the  lower  flanges,  as  shown  in  Fig.  193  a  design  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam F.  Keams.  The  steel,  however,  must  be  bent  up  further  from  the 
support  than  is  shown  in  the  drawing  and  carried  nearer  to  the  top  of  the 
.f'ab  to  prevent  cracking  near  the  I-beam. 
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If  the  girders  are  also  of  concrete,  thcsup|>orts  for  the  fonn  must  be  heavy 
enough  to  cany  the  weight  of  the  beam  of  concrete,  as  well  as  the  Soor  slab 
and  the  men  and  materials  upon  it.  The  forms  must  be  so  tight  as  to 
prevent  the  water  and  thin  mortar  running  away  from  the  concrete  and 
carrying  off  the  cement.  This  may  best  be  accomplished  by  tongued- 
and-grooved  or  bevel-edged  boards,  but  it  is  often  possible  to  use  square- 
edged  lumber  if  it  is  thoroughly  wet  io  swell  it  before  placing  the  concrete. 
Joints  in  the  beam  forms  may  be 
covered  with  cleats. 

A  simple  fonn  of  clamp  for 
beam  or  small  column  forms, 
u.sed  originally  in  Europe,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  194.  The  hook,  A,  is  a 
|)lain  piece  of  Hat  iron  }  inch  by 
ij  inches,  with  one  end  bent  and 
curved  as  shown.  The  dog,  B, 
is  a  square  piece  of  iron,  with  the 
end  slightly  turned  and  a  hole 
slighlly  larger  than  the  flat  iron, 
A,  punched  through  it.  This  is  tightened  by  hammering  on  its  lower  end. 
The  outward  pressure  of  the  form  boards  upon  its  upper  end  causes  it  to 
bind,  and  prevents  it  from  slipping  back.  If  it  fails  to  hold,  in  any  case, 
a  wooden  wedge  is  readily  driven  in  to  assist  in  tightening. 

OOHOBETE  STAIRS 

The  design  of  concrete  stairs  is  a  simple  problem  in  reinforced  concrete 
construction.  A  stairway  may  consist  (i)  of  an  inclined  slab  of  reinforced 
concrete  with  the  steps  molded  upon  its  upper  surface,  or  (2)  of  two  or,  ica 
a  wide  stairway,  three  inclined  girders  to  form  the  stringers,  with  the  stairs 
between  them.  The  first  method  is  suitable  for  short  flights  not  over  8 
or  10  feet  in  length  measured  on  the  slope,  and  the  thickness  and  reinforce- 
ment are  calculated  as  for  a  slab  supported  at  the  ends.  {See  pp.  512  to 
515.)  The  principal  reinforcement  is  of  course  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  with  occasional  cross  metal  for  stiffening.  A  slab  5  inches  thick 
measured  at  the  foot  of  the  risers  is  suitable  for  a  stairway  half  a  story  high. 

When  built  with  side  girders,  the  dimensions  of  each  of  the  latter  may 
be  calculated  as  a  concrete  beam  with  a  longitudinal  rod  near  the  lower 
surface.  A  small  rod  also  runs  across  from  girder  to  girder  at  the  foot  of 
each  riser  so  that  the  risers  are  practically  reinforced  beams.  It  is  usually 
cheaper  to  construct  the  under  side  of  the  stairs  as  a  slab  than  to  build 
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fonns  for  each  stair.  The  forms  (or  the  stringers  may  con^t  of  planks 
notched  for  treads  and  risers,  with  boards  nailed  across  as  molds  for  the 
faces.  If  a  line  finish  is  desired,  the  method  of  surfacing  described  for 
curbing  may  be  followed.     (See  p.  602.) 

OOMORETB  BOOrS 

Concrete  roofs  are  designed  and  laid  in  much  the  same  manner  as  are 
floors.  The  forms  also  are  similarly  constructed.  As  the  weight  of  the 
roof  itself  forms  a  large  profwrtion  of  the  total  load  upon  the  girders,  cinder 
concrete,  because  of  its  light  weight,  is  especially  adapted  to  this  class  of 
construction.  The  strength  of  the  concrete  may  also  play  a  smaller  part  in 
roofs  than  in  floors,  because  the  length  of  span  may  be  governed  by  other 
conditions,  and  the  concrete  may  often  be  laid  as  thin  as  is  practicable  to 
lay  it  and  properly  imbed  the  metal. 

The  wetness  of  the  concrete  is  limited  by  the  slope  of  the  roof,  although 
for  a  steep  slope  it  may  be  necessary  to  conflne  the  surface  of  the  concrete 
by  forms. 

The  proper  thicknesses  and  reinforcement  for  different  spans  may  be 
obtained  from  tables  on  page  51 2  or  515,  selecting  the  weights  from  the  data 
in  the  paragraphs  which  follow. 

Hoot  LwdB.    A  roof  load  is  made  up  of  the  weights  of  the  roof  itself, 
the  roof  covering,  the  snow  load,  and  the  wind  load. 
The  weight  of  the  concrete  may  be  obtained  from  the  tables  mendoned. 
Prof.  Mansfield  Merriman*  gives  the  following  estimates  for  the  weight 
of  roof  covering: 

Tin,  I  lb.  per  square  foot  of  roof  surface. 
Iron,  1  to  3  lb.  per  square  foot  of  roof  surface. 
Slate,  10  lb.  per  square  foot  of  roof  surface. 
Tiles,  1 2  to  25  lb.  per  square  foot  of  nxif  surface. 
Average  may  be  taken  at  1 2  lb.  per  square  fool. 

The  snow  had  varies  with  the  slope  of  the  roof  and  the  locality.  Prof. 
Merriman  allows  for  an  approximate  average  15  II).  per  square  foot  of 
horizontal  area. 

The  wind  load,  which  acts  horizontally,  varies  with  the  velocity  of  the 
wind,  a  usual  pressure  being  assumed  as  40  II).  (ler  square  foot  of  vertical 
surface.  This  pressure  multiplied  by  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  slope  of  the 
roof  gives  the  pressure  normal  to  the  surface. 

In  practice  it  is  common  to  specify  a  minimum  value  for  the  roof  load  to 

*Memiiiu'(  "Rooft  an  J  Bridges,"  p.  4. 
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include  the  weight  of  the  nxif  covering,  snow,  win<l  and  any  nwning  loads 
which  may  come  upon  it.  A  usual  value  for  this  total  is  30  pounds  per 
square  fiHit. 

It  IS  seldom  advisable  to  build  concrete  roofs  without  an  external  cover- 
ing, such  as  tar  and  gravel.  However,  small  surfaces  laid  by  expert  work- 
men at  one  operation  to  avoid  joints  and  designed  with  special  reinforce- 
ment haw  given  satisfaction. 

Concrete  is  ad.ipted  to  roots  of  special  design.  One  form  is  the  dome, 
which  is  discussed  and  illustrated  on  page  6zfi. 

OONORETE    WALLS 

If  Portland  cement  concrete  could  be  laid  in  thin  walls  as  cheaply  as  in 
mass  work  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  inexpensive  materials  for  permanent 
construction.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  experienced  contractor  can  build  a 
6-inch  wall  of  concrete  which  will  be  stronger,  more  durable,  and  no  more 
expensive  than  a  i2-inch  wall  of  brick. 

The  chief  cost  in  concrete  wall  construction  is  in  the  labor  of  building 
and  raising  the  forms  and  of  hoisting  the  concrete.  The  former  varies 
with  the  method  of  construction  and  the  number  of  angles  in  the  wall.  In 
the  case  of  a  large  structure  the  concrete  may  be  hoisted  in  elevator  buckets* 
by  power.  If  the  building  is  small  and  the  cencrete  is  hauled  up  by  hand 
in  buckets  to  a  height  of,  say,  15  feet,  at  least  twice  as  many  men  will  be 
required  to  fill  pails,  haul  up,  and  carry  to  place  as  are  needed  for  measur- 
ing and  mixing  the  concrete  on  the  platform  below. 

Methods  o(  surfacing  concrete  walls  are  described  on  page  288.  Plaster- 
ing is  unsatisfactorj-. 

Cellar  Walls.  Cellar  or  basement  walls  adapted  to  withstand  earth  pres- 
sure may  le  thinner  when  of  concrete  than  when  built  of  stone,  liecause 
laid  as  a  continuous  vertical  slab  supported  at  top  and  bottom. 

For  a  wall  of  i  :  ai  :  5  Portland  cement  concrete  with  a  sjireading  ba.sc 
imbe<ided  in  the  earth,  a  thickness  of  10  inches  will  withstand  without 
reinforcing  metal  a  pressure  of  6  feet  of  earth.  If  the  lop  of  the  wail  is 
strengthened  by  a  wooden  sill  imbedded  in  or  dogged  to  the  concrete,  and 
the  sill  is  stiffened  by  floor  joists,  the  wall  becomes  a  slab  supported  at  its 
bottom  by  the  earth  and  at  its  lop  by  the  sill.  A  6-inch  wall  8  feet  high 
will  thus  withstand  the  pressure  against  it  of  6  feet  of  earth.  However, 
i-lnch  rods,  spaced  about  2  feet  apart  in  both  directions,  will  greatly 
stiffen  so  thin  a  wall,  and  prevent  crack.s  before  the  concrete  is  thoroughly 
hard.  If  desired,  a  coping  of  concrete  wider  than  the  wall  itself  may  be 
formed  at  the  top  and  a  J-inch  rotl  placed  horizontally  in  its  inner  face. 

*MttlKid  UKd  It  Che  Iiig*Ut  Buildiiig  a  i1lustr*tri]  in  Engimirini  Nam,  Julj  30,  l^OJ.  p.  95 
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The  earth  must  not  be  filled  in  against  the  back  of  (he  wall  until  three  M 
four  weeks  after  placing,  unless  portions  of  the  interior  forms  are  left  in 
place  and  carefully  braced. 

Designs  for  reinforced  concrete  retaining  walls  are  illustrated  on  page  666. 

A  simple  form  for  a  cellar  or  foundation  wall  is  illustrated  in  Fig,  195. 
A  ranger,  ^j4,  is  lined,  and  lightly  spiked  to  occasional  studs  whose  pointed 
ends  are  driven  into  the  ground,  and  kept  in  line  by  strips  of  wood  running 
from  it  to  stakes  in  the  bank.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  advisable  also  to 
set  a  lower  ranger  between  the  studs  and  the  bonk.  Occasional  stakes, 
BB,  are  driven  in  the  ground,  and  a  ranger,  CC,  for  the  inside  row  of  studs. 


Fio.  195.—  Form  for  Cellar  Wall.     (See  f.630.) 

is  laid  on  top  of  them,  lined,  and  lightly  spiked  to  them,  while  the  Upper 
ends  of  these  studs  are  held  by  cleats,  DD,  run  across  to  the  inner  row  of 
studs.  Vertical  strips,  EE,  about  J  inch  square,  are  placed  inside  of  each 
stud  for  the  form  planks  to  rest  against,  and  after  a  section  of  concrete 
is  laid  are  easily  knocked  out,  and  the  form  planks  raised  to  another 
level.  The  first  layer  of  concrete  is  allowed  to  flow  out  under  the  lower 
plank  to  form  a  footing,  above  which  the  cellar  floor  is  laid.  The  number 
of  the  laborers  and  the  height  of  the  forms  should  be  such  that  the  planks 
may  be  raised  each  morning,  provided  the  concrete  is  hard  enough  to 
withstand  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  without  indenting. 
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Walll  (or  Bnildings.  Concrete  walls  are  either  of  single  thickness,  or 
double  with  an  air  space  between.  The  double  wall  has  greater  stability, 
and  the  air  space  renders  the  interior  of  the  building  less  subject  to  changes 
in  temperature  and  more  completely  moisture-proof.  Moisture  is  likely 
to  collect  on  the  inside  of  a  single  wall. 

A  single  concrete  wall  4  inches  thick  with  its  base  spread  to  provide 
a  footing  is  at  least  equivalent  to  an  8-inch  brick  wall,  and  a  6-inch  con- 
crete is  at  least  equivalent  to  iz  inches  of  brick.  It  is  advisable  to  place 
small  reinforcing  rods,  about  \  inch  in  diameter,  13  inches  lo  2  feet  apart 
in  walls  6  inches  thick  or  under,  not  only  to  increase  their  permanent 
Strength,  but  to  guard  against  accidents  during  or  immediately  after 
construction.  Occasional  projections  or  pilasters  improve  the  appearance 
and  add  lo  the  strength  of  a  single  wall. 

Each  face  of  a  hollow  wall  is  usually  3  to  4  inches  thick,  3  or  3)  inches 
being  the  minimum  thickness  at  which  concrete  can  conveniently  be 
placed. 

The  four-story  factory  building  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company  at 
Bayonne,  N.  J.,  designed  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Ransome,  is  an  excellent  example 
of  hollow  wall  construction.  The  thickness  of  both  faces  of  the  walls  is 
3J  inches.  The  walls  of  the  first  story  are  16  inches  from  surface  to  sur- 
face, that  is,  the  space  between  is  9  inches,  while  the  walls  of  the  upper 
stories  are  made  thinner  by  reducing  the  width  of  the  hollow  space.  The 
general  construction  of  a  hollow  wall  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  197,  page  633. 

The  walls  of  the  Ingalls  Building  consist  of  concrete  8  inches  in  thick- 
ness, faced  with  brick  or  marble.  They  are  supported  by  reinforced 
columns  spaced  about  16  feet  on  centers,  and  the  portions  of  the  wall  at 
the  floor  Unes,  that  is,  between  the  top  of  the  window  of  one  stoiy  and  the 
window-sill  of  the  story  above,  are,  in  reality,  concrete  beams  reinforced 
by  two  J-inch  bars  placed  2  inches  ^bove  the  top  of  each  tier  of  windows, 
with  }~inch  horizontal  bars  3  feet  apart  over  the  remainder  of  the  wall. 
In  addition  to  the  column  reinforcement  vertical  bars  are  placed  2  inches 
from  each  window  opening. 

The  marble  facing  is  supported  at  each  floor  line  by  triangular  projec- 
tions in  the  concrete,  and  the  brickwork  in  the  stories  above  by  square 
projections  3)  inches  wide.  The  marble  is  also  held  at  each  horizontal 
joint  by  anchor  bolts  imbedded  in  the  concrete,  and  the  brickwork  by  ties 
of  round,  straight  rods  about  8  or  9  inches  long  and  |  inch  in  diameter, 
placed  through  small  holes  In  the  outer  forms  before  concreting  so  as  to 
extend  s  inches  into  the  concrete. 

Wall  Forms.    A  simple  form  for  a  cellar  wall  Is  illustrated  and  described 
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on  page  620.  A  form  for  a  wall  of  single  thickness  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  196 
The  concrete  is  first  laid  to  the  full  height  of  the  ribs,  then  the  bolts  are 
loosened,  the  ribs  raised  one-half  their  length,  so  that  one-half  of  each  still 
laps  over  the  concrete  to  keep  the  wall  true  and  straight,  and  the  forms  are 
again  tilled  with  concrete  to  the  top.  Two  bolts  to  each  pair  of  ribs  are 
all  that  are  required  after  the  concreting  is  commenced.  These  are  re- 
moved before  the  wall  is  hard,  so  that  they  need  be  simply  greased  and 
the  holes  fiUed  solid  full  with  mortar  mixed  in  the  same  proportions  as  tbe 


Fig.  196  —Ribs  for  Holding  Fonn  Plank.    {Sa  p.  fiii.) 


mortar  in  the  concrete.  The  collar  and  set  screw  shown  in  detail  is  con- 
venient where  the  wails  or  columns  are  of  various  dimensions,  although 
usually  an  ordinary'  threaded  bolt  with  nut  and  washer  may  be  used. 

A  design  for  a  form  for  a  hollow  wall  is  shown  in  Fig.  197.  The  ribs 
and  bolts  are  so  arranged  that  the  latter  do  not  pass  through  the  concrete, 
the  form  being  raised  when  the  concrete  reaches  their  le^el.  In  the  same 
figure  is  shown  a  style  of  tongued  and  grooved  molding  with  edges  slightly 
beveled,  which  may  be  used  to  form  the  horizontal  joint  instead  of  nailing 
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a  triangular  strip  upon  the  planks.  If  the  suriace  is  finished  as  a  mono- 
lith of  course  no  moldings  are  required.  The  forms  must  be  nearly  water- 
tight, to  prevent  the  mortar  running  away  from  the  stones. 

Placing  Ooncreto  is  Walls.  For  thin  walls  it  is  necessary  to  use  mushy 
concrete,  so  soft  that  it  must  be  handled  quickly  or  it  will  run  off  the 
shovel.  It  should  not,  however,  be  so  wet  that  the  moriar  is  watery,  or  it 
will  run  away  from  the  stones  and  leave  pockets  in  the  finished  work. 
The  concrete  should  be  joggled  rather  than  rammed,  the  chief  object 
being  to  prevent  collections  of  stones  in  one  place,  which  will  cause  notice- 


Fi<;.  1Q7.  —  Forms  for  Hollow  Walls.     (,SVc  />.62  3.) 

able  \'oids  on  the  surfaic.     The  ramming  of  concrete  is  discussed  on  page 
z8i,  and  methods  of  surfacing  are  d&scribed  on  page  288. 

The  size  of  stone  for  walls  is  sometimes  limited  to  }  inch  or. one  inch. 
However,  a  larger  sized  material,  even  up  lo  2  inches,  has  been  used  by 
Mr.  Thompson  in  4  and  6-inch  wails  with  satisfactory  results. 

OONORBTE  0OLUHH8 

Mi-thods  of  design  and  allowably  working  stresses  are  recommended  in 
Chaiiter  X.\I,  page  488.     L'nless  of  very  large  diumeler  in  iiri)]ionion  to 
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the  length,  columns  should  be  always  reinforced,  not  only  to  strengthen  them 
but  to  guard  against  pos^ble  emergencies.  If  the  steel  b  not  actually 
figured  to  take  stress,  i  or  J  inch  rods,  one  in  each  comer,  are  customary 
reinforcement.  For  wall  columns  or  others  where  there  is  slight  eccen- 
tricity, extra  rods  may  be  inserted  on  the  side  where  there  is  the  greatest 
stress.  If  the  loading  is  appreciably  eccentric,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
it  in  the  de^gn,  and  the  stresses  and  reinforcement  may  be  computed  from 
the  analyses  presented  on  pages  558  to  574. 

The  columns  of  the  Harvard  Stadium,*  illustrated  in  our  frontispiece 
in  process  of  construction,  range  in  size  from  14  inches  square  to  34  by 
33  inches,  and  contain  I  and  ^inch  rods  in  the  comers  with  square  loops 
of  J-inch  rods  placed  around  them  horizontally  at  intervals  of  about  5fly 
times  the  diameters  of  the  loop  rods.  The  allowable  compresave  stress 
for  1  r  3:  6  concrete  in  columns  was  taken  at  350  lb.  per  square  inch.  The 
outer  wall  is  supported  by  hollow  piers,  66  by  36  inches  over  all,  4  inches 
thick  on  the  longer  faces,  and  6  to  8  inches  thick  on  the  ends. 

The  1904  specifications  of  the  Prussian  Public  Works  place  the  horizontal 
rods  at  distances  apart  of  not  more  than  thirty  times  their  diameters. 

A  typical  section  of  column  in  the  Ingalls  Building  is  shown  in  Fig.  igs, 
page  613.  The  rods  designed  to  assist  in  bearing  the  compressive  stress 
are  4  inches  in  diameter  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  column,  and  are  grad- 
ually reduced  to  one  inch  diameter  at  the  upper  stories.  They  are  con- 
nected at  the  ends  with  pipe  couplings  and  the  joints  grouted.  The  outer 
rods  on  each  edge  of  the  column  are  designed  to  resist  the  wind  stresses. 
To  avoid  complication  in  the  drawing,  these  are  not  shown  at  the  floor 
level. 

The  construction  of  the  molds  for  a  concrete  column  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  198,  which  shows  a  column  of  the  Harvard  Stadium  under  construction. 

COST  or  OONORETE  BUILDINQ  CONSTBTTOTIOK 

So  many  facton  enter  into  the  cost  of  concrete  buildings  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  data  which  will  apply  to  all  conditions  without  specifying  the 
chamcter  of  the  design,  the  size,  height  and  shape  of  the  building  and  the 
unit  cost  of  materials  and  labor,  .Any  structure  must  Ik  accurately  esti- 
mated, (laying  special  attention  to  the  cost  of  forms.  A  few  geneml  rules 
are  given  on  page  26. 

Mr.  Emil  Pcrrotf  gives  the  following  appr<)ximate  average  values  per 

*DeKribcd  by  Lewis  ].  Johnson  10  journ»lA>»omtion  EnKinrrrinf;  Societiri,  June,  1904,11,1^3. 
f  Proceedings  Nitionil  Ccmem  Users'  .Ai.tociition.  1409. 
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uubk  foot  for  different  types  of  l>uildings,  which  are  useful  for  rough  ap- 
proximate estimates  by  the  i>rospe*.tive  builder: 

1 .  Warehouses  and  manufactories.     Cost,  8  to  1 1  cents  per  cubic  f<x>t. 

2.  Stores  and  lofi  buildings.     Cost,  1 1  to  i ;  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

3.  Miscellaneous,  such  as  sch(H)ls  and  Imspituls.  Cost,  15  to  20  cents 
per  cubic  foot. 

These  costs  include  the  building  complete,  omitting  power,  heat,  light, 
elevators  and  decorations  or  furnishings. 

D0HK8 

R«nforced  concrete  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  construction  of  domts, 
ance  the  concrete  can  take  all  ihe  compressive  stresses,  and  the  steel  the 
tensile  stresses  develoiJed  in  the  lower  curves  of  the  dome  and  in  the  arch, 
ring. 

While  a  numlier  of  domes  have  l>een  constructed  entirely  of  reinforced 
concrete,  in  Kurope  i(p  to  over  70  foot  spans,  the  more  common  practice 
in  America  has  been  to  cany  a  concrete  shell  on  a  framework  of  structural 
steel. 

Tklft  Universitj  Dome.  .\n  example  of  the  latter  type  is  the  dome  of 
one  of  the  bi-centennial  buildings  at  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
for  example,  JS  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom  and  34  feet  high,  consists 
of  a  skeleton  of  24  8-inch  I-lieam  ribs,  supported  at  the  top  against  a  circular 
steel  rim,  with  reinforcing  metal  imbed(|ed  in  the  3A-inch  thickness  of  con-: 
Crete  between  them.  The  surface  of  the-concrete  was  formed  "by  "scrCeil- 
ing  "  it  \vith  a  curved  templet  whyse  length  was  the  entire  height  of  the  arch. 

Xtome  of  T«mple  Ad&tb  larul.  A  dome  entirely  of  reinforced  concrete 
is  re[>resented  in  cross  section  in  Fig.  199,  page  627.  This  is  the  main  dome 
of  the  Temple  Adath  I.vael  at  Boston,  Mass.,  designed  and  built  by  Mr.  O. 
W.  Norcross,  under  the  sujwnision  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Blac^all,  Architect. 

The  dome  proper,  which  has  a  si>an  of  52  feet  9  inches,  is  5  inches  thick 
at  ihe  haunch  and  3  inches  thick  at  the  crown,  and  is  com[K)sed  of  i  :  2  :  4 
broken  stone  concrete.  The  reinforcement  consists  of  expanded'  metal, 
3-inch  mesh  No.  10  gage,  from  the  tension  ring  to  the  angle  of  rupture,  and 
2-inch  mesh  No.  1 2  gage  for  the  remainder  of  the  section.  ■  The  5  by  4  by. 
J-inch  angle  tension  ring  is  supported  by  4  by  3  by  '{  inch  angle  struts,  one 
<m  each  side  of  all  the  haunch  windows,  which  in  turn  carry  the  weight  of 
the  di)me  to  the  steel  girders  of  the  roof  l>elow.  > 

In  designing  the  dome,  the  stresses  were  computed  by  Pn)^.  William  Cain's 
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analytical  melhixl,*  the  essi'nlial  fcaUin-s  lifiriK  sumi-what  similar  to  the 
Habricli  Constructiun  as  applied  to  domes  in  Kun)|x.-. 


Dome  of  ToiiipJe  Ad:ilh  Isi 


WALLS  or  MORTAR  PLASTERED  UPON  METAL  LATH 

Partitions  of  plaster  from  metal  lathing  are  used  extensively  for  fire- 
proof office  buildings  and  hotels,  and  are  also  adapted,  when  made  with 
Portland  cement  mortar,  to  certain  classes  of  outside  walls. 

For  a  one-story  building,  timber  or  steel  posts  may  be  set  upon  concrete 
foundations,  and  the  walls  constructed  by  using  f-inch  or  i-inch  channel 
irons  for  studding,  to  which  the  metal  lathing  is  attached,  and  then  covered 
(on  both  sides)  with  Portland  cement  mortar  about  2  inches  thick,  the  stud- 
ding being  generally  set  from  12  to  16  inches  on  centers,  the  spacing  de- 
pending on  the  height  of  wall.  Such  walls  arc  also  adapted  for  high 
buildings  where  steel  frames  are  used,  as  the  studding  can  be  securely 
bolted  to  the  steel  work,  and  the  metal  lathing  and  cement  applied  In  the 
same  manner  as  for  one-story  buildings. 

For  curtain  walls  the  first  coat  of  mortar  is  usually  mixed  ^^■ith  one  barrel 
of  first-class  Portland  cement  to  three  barrels  of  coarse  sand,  and  one  cask 
of  lime  putty,  or  pa.ste,  into  which  is  mixed  a  small  quantity  of  long  cattle 
hair.  The  second  coat,  which  is  applied  before  the  first  coat  is  thoroughly 
dry,  consists  of  one  barrel  of  Portland  cement  to  three  barrels  of  sand  with 
about  a  bucketful  of  lime  putty,  without  hair.  The  finish  coat  is  generally 
mixed  in  the  proportions  of  one  part  Portland  cement  to  two  parts  sand. 
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This  finish  coat  may  be  troweled  or  floated  to  a  smooth  or  rough  surface, 
as  may  be  desired,  or  it  may  be  given  what  is  known  as  a  "slap-dash" 
finish  by  throwing  the  mortar  on  with  a  brush  or  twig  broom. 

Omuaental  Oonstrnction.  Concrete  or  mortar  may  be  cast  by  special 
molds  into  blocks  of  any  desired  size  or  shape,  or  molded  for  ornamental 
decoration  in  designs  which  vie  both  architecturally  and  In  durability  with 
finely  carved  sandstone,  limestone,  and  granite.     The  color  may  be  slightly 


Fic.200.  — Pouring  Seal  Slab  of  Harvard  Stadium,     (.9«  p  628.) 

.■aried  by  mixing  ditTerent  kinds  of  crushed  stone.  Artificial  coloring 
mutter  is  apt  to  fade. 

Ornaments  are  run  whole  in  a  mold  which  is  made  in  halves,  or  are 
molded  in  two  or  three  pieces  and  cemented  iogelher.  Molds  of  plaster- 
of-Paris,  shellacked  within,  are  commonly  employed. 

Another  method  of  molding,  similar  to  that  employed  for  iron  castings, 
is  with  fine,  damp  sand,  which  is  sometimes  treated  by  a  patented  process. 
A  wooden  core  is  made  and  sand  packed  around  it,  then  the  core  is  re- 
moved, and  the  mortar  is  poured  in.  The  surfaces,  after  setting,  may  be 
rubbed  down  and  floated.     Fig.  200  illustrates  the  pouring  of  a  seal  slab 
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at  the  Harvard  Stadium.*  The  wooden  core,  which  was  of  the  form  of  an 
L,  for  riser  and  tread,  has  been  removed  from  the  sand,  reinforcing  wire 
placed,  and  thick  grout  of  the  consistency  of  cream  is  being  run  in  from 
a  box  car.  The  proportions  of  material  were  about  one  part  Portland 
cement  to  a^  parts  fine  crushed  trap  rock  under  f-inch  diameter. 
Surfacing  is  treated  on  page  288. 


OONORETI BUILDINO  BLOCKS 

Numerous  machines  and  [>atented  methods  are  on  the  market  for  form- 
ing building  blocks  of  Portland  cement,  mortar  or  concrete  to  compete  with 
brick  and  stone  for  house  fronts.  Some  of  the  machines  form  the  blocks 
from  concrete  milted  rather  dry  and  pressed  into  the  mold,  while  other 
methods  employ  a  semi-liquid  consistency,  and  the  material  is  merely 
poured  into  the  molds.  The  blocks  may  be  hollow  so  as  to  extend  clear 
through  the  wall,  or  each  face  of  the  wall  may  be  laid  with  separate  blocks. 

If  care  is  exercised  in  molding  and  the  sizes  and  surface  appearance  of 
the  blocks  are  varied,  a  wall  of  pleasing  architectural  effect  is  possible. 

The  material  for  building  blocks  should  be  first-class  Portland  cement 
and  fine  crushed  rock,  or  fine  gravel  and  sand  ranging  in  size  from  \  inch 
in  diameter  to  dust.  Fine  sand  or  fine  dust  akine  makes  with  Portland 
cement  a  very  porous  stone,  and  must  therefore  never  be  used. 

OONORETE  TILK 

Concrete  hollow  tile  is  Iwing  made  for  the  same  uses  as  terra  cotta  tiling 
for  partitions  and  floors,  and  also  for  dwelling  houses  in  the  construction 
of  outside  walls  as  well  as  of  interior  partitions.  The  sizes  and  shapes  of 
the  blocks  are  varied  for  the  diSerent  purposes. 

One  of  the  best  patented  processes  for  making  concrete  tile  consists  in 
pouring  wet  concrete  of  the  consistency  of  grout,  into  a  mold  and  then,  by 
application  of  a  steam  jacket,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  mold,  eva[>or<iting 
enough  of  the  water  from  the  concrete  to  permit  the  withdrawal  of  the  tile 
from  the  mold  within  a  few  minutes.  The  product  thus  has  the  density 
and  uniformity  of  wet  mixed  concrete,  and  is  veiy  true  and  uniform  in  shape 
and  size  and  in  thickness  of  walb.  Plastering  appears  to  adhere  to  it  bet- 
ter than  to  most  other  forms  of  concrete. 

•  Lewii  J.  lohnion  in  Joutml  AitocHtion  ED|iii«riDg  Societies,  June,  1904.  p.  305. 
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REINFORCED  OONORETE  OmMNBTS 

High  factory  chimneys  <>£  reinforced  concrete  are  being  built  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  The  cost,  especially  of  those  over  loo  feet  high,  is 
usually  much  less  than  brick.  If  designed  and  built  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples and  by  the  same  methods  which  have  proved  essentia!  in  other  types 
of  reinforced  concrete  construction,  they  can  be  depended  upon  to  give 
permanent  satisfaction. 

Re[K>rts*  from  a  large  number  of  chimneys  have  shown  that  concrete  is 
unaffected  by  the  heat  from  an  ordinary  steam  boiler  plant.  The  temper- 
ature in  such  chimneys  seldom  exceeds  700°  Fahr.  while  400°  to  500"  Fahr, 
is  more  usual.  Eicperimental  tests  also  indicate  that  concrete  is  not  appre- 
ciably injured  at  temperatures  of  600°  to  700°  Fahr.f 

To  provide  for  extremes,  it  is  advisable,  however,  to  build  an  indei)end- 
ent  inner  shell  of  concrete  or  firebrick  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  height. 
Concrete  should  not  be  used  for  a  chimney  in  cimnection  with  si)ecial  high 
temperature   furnaces. 

Since  concrete  and  steel  have  sulistanlially  the  same  coclfident  of  exfian- 
sionj  there  is  no  danger  of  heat  causing  a  separation  of  the  reinforcement 
from  the  concrete. 

The  expansive  effect  of  heat  is  a  more  serious  questif)n.  Stresses  are  set 
up  in  the  shell  of  any  masonry  chimney  Ijetauseof  thehotinteriorand  cold 
exterior  surfaces.  A  concrete  chimney,  however,  has  thinner  walls  so  that 
the  stress  is  less  than  in  one  of  brick  or  tile  and  it  is  aLso  better  reinforced. 
Provision  for  temperature  stresses  are  discus.sed  in  paragraphs  on  design 
which  follow. 

Oonstmction.  A  reinforced  concrete  chimney  is  more  difficuU  to  con- 
struct than  many  other  kinds  of  concrete  construction  Ijecause  of  its  height 
and  shape,  and  it  therefore  should  be  handbd  by  experienced  builders. 

It  is  essential  in  chimney  construction  that  the  materials  be  very  carefully 
selected.  The  sand  as  well  as  the  cement  should  lie  tested  by  determining 
the  actual  tensile  strength  of  mortar  made  from  it.  The  stone  preferably 
should  be  of  the  nature  of  a  hard  trap  rock  i  inch  maximum  size.  Propor- 
rions  1:2:3  have  been  found  to  give  good  results.  A  dry  mix  should  not 
be  used,  since  insufficient  water  will  produce  a  porous  concrete  which  does 
not  adhere  to  the  steel.  The  consistency  must  be  wet  enough  to  quake  and 
form  jelly-like  mass  when  lightly  rammed,  so  as  to  properly  imbed  and 

*  A  ipedal  inveitigjtion  of  nrinforccd  concrew  chininsys  was  madt  by  Sanfofd  E.  Tliompson  in 
1907  for  ihe  AtKOciation  of  American  Ponlind  Ccmrnt  ManuFacturen.  Many  of  the  points  hm 
ditcusKd  air  sumRiariied  from  tbc  repoit,  which  it  pnnlcd  as  Bulletin  No.  18  of  the  Auociadoo. 

tTeslsof  Metal!,  U.  S.  A. 

t  See  page  187. 
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Fig.  20I.     Design  of  Chimney,  of  the  Edison  Electric  Illutiiinating  Co., 
Broolilj-n,  N,  Y.     (5.r  p.  6.ii.) 
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bond  the  reinforcement.  No  exterior  plasteru^  should  be  pennitted  because 
it  is  liable  lo  check  and  scale.  The  steel  should  be  good  quality  round  or 
deformed  bars.  Bars  with  flat  surfaces  like  T-bars  are  inferior  because 
the  fiat  surfaces  give  a  poor  bond  and  the  angles  make  the  placing  of  the 
concrete  difficult.  Deformed  bars  of  small  size  quite  closely  spaced  are 
specially  good  for  the  horizontal  steel  to  distribute  the  temperature  stresses 
and  high  carbon  steel  of  lirst-class  quality  also  has  advantages  for  the  hor- 
izontal reinforcement. 

Desicn.  The  design  of  a  chimney  built  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1907  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  201. 

Design  of  Beinforcad  Ooncrtta  OhinuM7a.  A  reinforced  concrete  chim- 
ney consists  primarily  of  a  concrete  shell  with  vertical  steel  bars  imbedded 
in  it  all  around  the  chimney.  The  shell  must  be  of  proper  thickness  and 
the  steel  bars  sufficient  in  size  and  number  to  withstand  the  stresses  due  to 
the  weight  of  the  chimney  and  to  the  action  of  the  wind.  A  chimney  of  this 
type  differs  essentially  from  one  of  brick  in  that  the  diameter  at  the  base  is 
so  small  as  compared  to  the  height  that  it  would  overturn  under  a  heavy 
wind  were  it  not  for  the  vertical  bars  of  steel  which  serve  as  anchors  and 
hold  it  on  the  windward  side. 

Wind,  in  blowing  against  a  chimney,  causescompressionon  the  side  oppo- 
site to  the  wind  and  tension  on  the  side  against  which  the  wind  is  acting. 
This  compression  is  resisted  by  the  concrete  and  steel  on  the  leeward  side, 
while  the  tension  or  pull  is  taken  by  the  steel  on  the  windward  side. 

In  addition  to  the  vertical  reinforcement,  a  reinforced  concrete  chimney 
should  Ije  provided  with  horizontal  hoops  of  steel,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
stiffen  the  vertical  steel,  to  distribute  cracks  in  the  concrete  due  to  a  dif- 
ference in  temperature  between  the  interior  and  exterior  and  to  resist  the 
diagonal  tension. 

In  designing  a  reinforced  concrete  chimney  the  problem  then  is  primar- 
ily to  determine  at  various  horizontal  sections  the  necessary  thickness  of  the 
concrete  shell  and  the  required  amount  of  vertical  reinforcement,  so  that 
the  allowable  working  stresses  in  the  concrete  and  in  the  steel  shall  not  be 
exceeded  under  the  action  of  the  forces  to  which  the  structure  may  be  sub- 
jected. The  problem  is  one  in  mechanics,  invoU-ing  the  equilibrium  of  a 
system  of  forces,  and,  with  certain  reasonable  assumptions,  the  laws  of  me- 
chanics may  therefore  be  applied  to  these  forces,  producing  thereby  certdn 
rational  formulas  from  which  the  necessary  proportions  of  the  chimney  may 
l>e  determined.  The  complete  analysis  and  development  of  the  most  useful 
formulas  are  given  in  Appendix  III,  page  765,  of  this  treatise,  the  formulas 
themselves  being  reproduced  below. 
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The  problem  of  the  determinatioD  of  stresses  due  to  the  difference  in 
temperature  between  the  interior  and  the  exterior  of  the  shell  involves  many 
uncertainties.  The  heat  tends  to  expand  the  inner  surfaces,  producing 
tension  in  the  outside  surface  of  the  shell  and  compression  in  the  interior 
surface.  Although  the  distribution  of  the  stress  is  not  clearly  known,  thu 
variation  of  the  heat  through  the  shell  not  being  uniform,  tentative  compu- 
tations indicate  high  stresses  so  that  it  is  a  question  whether  vertical  tem- 
|)erature  cracks  can  be  entirely  prevented  any  more  than  they  can  lje  pre- 
vented in  brick  or  tile  chimneys.  The  function  of  the  horizontal  sleel  may 
therefore  be  to  distribute  these  cracks  and  to  resist  the  vertical  shear  or 
diagonal  tension.  This  horizontal  steel  should  be  distributed  therefore  by 
using  small  diameter  bars  closely  spaced  rather  than  large  bars  spaced  fur- 
ther apart.  Because  of  the  possibility  of  vertical  temperature  cracks,  th.- 
concrete  should  never  be  relied  upon  to  cany  tension  or  vertical  shear,  and 
the  amount  of  horizontal  reinforcement  to  resist  this  may  be  obtained  in  a 
similar  fashion  to  the  determination  of  vertical  stirrups  in  a  beam.  In 
.\ppcndix  III,  page  772,  the  analysis  for  the  shearing  stresses  is  indicated. 
and  the  final  formula  is  presented  below  together  with  su^estions  for  ada|>t- 
ing  the  horizontal  reinf6rcement  to  temperature  stresses. 

The  amount  of  vertical  reinforcement,  the  thickness  of  the  shell,  and  the 
percentage  of  horizontal  reinforcement  may  be  obtained  from  the  following 
formulas,  the  derivation  of  which  is  given  in  A])[)endix  III.  (rage  765. 

Lei 
II'  =  weight  in  pounds  of  the  chimney  above  the  section  under  considera- 

M  =  moment  in  inch-pounds  of  the  wind  about  that  section. 

/,  —  maximum  tension  in  the  steel  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

fg  —  maximum  compression    in  the  concrete  in  jiounds  jier  square  inch 

{measured  at  the  mean  circumference). 

^. 
H  =  .:    =  ratio  of  modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel  to  that  of  concrete. 

D  =  mean  diameter  of  shell  in  inches  (i.  e.,  diameter  of  center  of  ring). 

r  =  mean  radius  of  shell  in  inches. 

(  =  total  thickness  of  shell  in  inches. 

.4,  =  total  cross-sectional  area,  in  s(]uare  inches,  of  reinforcing  bars  in 
the  section  under  consideration. 

k  =  ratio  of  distance  of  neutral  axis,  from  mean  circumference  on  compres- 
sion side,  to  the  mean  diameter  1). 

s,  Cp,  Cj,  =  constants  for  any  given  value  of  k,  Tables  1  and  2,  pages  6,^5, 
636. 
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Pa  "  ratio  tif  area  of  steel  hoop  to  area  of  concrete. 

h^  =  height  in  feet  of  chimney  above  section  under  consideratioi 

F  =  effetlive  wind  ]>ressure  against  chimney  in  {Ktunds  |>er  squa 


Then 

S  (.1;  -   ir  =  II) 

!  ir  +  «v/.  -  c, 

../.») 

t  = 

(3) 


Formulas  (/),  (2).  tiiiil  (jl  fonespimd  io  formulae  (7),  (N),  and  (p)  in 
Appendix  III. 

In  the  formula  for  p„.  the  lirst  term  gives  the  raiioof  steel  to  resist  verti- 
cal shear  or  diagonal  tension,  and  the  second  term  is  an  arbitrary  ratio 
designed  to  distribute  the  temperature  strains.  To  Ijest  distribute  the  tem- 
perature strains,  a  majtimum  spacing  of  the  hi)riz*)ntal  bars  is  recommended 
as  6  inches  to  10  inches. 

In  the  formulas  the  terms  a,  C^and  f'j.  are  constants,  the  values  of  which 
are  fixed  for  any  given  jiosilion  of  the  neutral  axis.  By  means  of  tables 
r  and  2  (pp.  635-6)  these  constants  may  \ie  easily  and  quickly  determined 
so  that  the  solution  of  formulas  (1)  and  (2)  is  rendered  <|uite  simple  after 
the  selecting  of  the  diameter  and  height  of  the  chimney  and  comjiuting  the 
bending  moments  due  to  the  wind  at  the  various  sections  considered.  The 
thickness  of  shell  must  l>e  assumed  in  formula  (i)  in  order  to  determine 
the  average  diameter  D  and  to  compute  the  weight  H',  A  new  computation 
may  l>e  made  to  correct  this  if  necessary.  For  economical  distribution  of 
concrete  and  steel,  computation  must  be  made  for  several  sections  in  the 
height.  It  is  advisable  to  make  the  thickness  of  exterior  shell  never  less 
than  5  inches  but  the  numl«r  of  steel  rods  may  be  gradually  reduced  toward 
the  top. 

Stimmuy  of  Essestiftls  in  Design  and  Oonstnictdos.  In  the  investiga- 
tion* referred  to,  the  essential  requirements  are  summarized  as  follows: 

(j)     Design  the  foundations  according  to  the  Iwst  engineering  practice. 

(a)  Compute  the  dimensions  and  reinforcement  in  the  chimney  with 
conservative  units  of  stress,  providing  a  factor  of  safety  in  the  concrete  of 
not  less  than  4  or  5. 

•  Sep  fi«Tm,tcp,  (1)0. 
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(,^)  Provide  enough  vertical  steel  to  take  all  of  the  |)ull  without  exceed- 
ing 14,000  or  al  most  16,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

(4)  Provide  enough  horizontal  or  circular  steel  to  take  all  the  vertical 
shear  and  to  resist  the  tendency  to  expansion  due  to  the  interior  heat. 

(5)  Distribute  the  horizontal  steel  by  numerous  small  nxls  in  prefer- 
ence to  larger  rods  spaced  farther  apart. 

(6)  Specially  reinforce  sections  where  the  thickness  in  the  wall  of  the 
chimney  is  changed  or  which  are  liable  to  marked  changes  of  tem|>eraiure. 

(7)  Select  first-ctosB  materials  and  thoroughly  test  them  Iwfore  and  dur- 
ing the  progress  ()f  the  work. 

(8)  Mix  the  concrete  thoroughly  and  pn)vide  enough  water  to  produce  a 
quaking  concrete. 

(9)  Bond  the  layers  of  c<)ncrete  together. 

(10)  Accurately  place  the  steel. 

(11)  Place  the  concrete  around  the  steel  carefully,  ramming  it  so  thor- 
oughly that  it  will  slush  against  the  steel  and  adhere  at  every  [A>int. 

(la)     Keep  the  forms  rigid. 

The  fulfillment  of  these  requirements  will  increase  the  cost  of  the  struc- 
ture, but  if  the  recommendations  are  followed,  there  should  be  no  difficulty 
in  erecting  concrete  chimneys  which  will  give  thorough  satisfaction  and  will 
endure. 


^of  Constants   Cp.    C-r- 
Sciitral  Axis,  (i.c.loi 


and  j  jor  Different  Positions  oj  ike 
■ario„s  iMhurs  o!  k) 


For  use  with  e([uations  ([),  (a)  and  (j).  page  ().j4.  and  (7),  (8)  and  (c(), 
jiiigts  ;  J  L  to  773.  t  is  riilio  of  distante  of  neutral  axis  from  mean  eircum- 
ferenco  on  compression  side  to  the  mean  diameter  /).  Value  of  k  to  suittJie 
condition  of  the  problem  is  obtained  from  Table  i,  page  6  ;6. 
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In  connection  with  reinforced  concrete  chimneys,  the  problems  whiih 
arise  are  of  two  general  kinds; 

(1)  A  problem  in  design,  involving  the  determination  of  the  necessary 
thickness  of  shell  and  required  amount  of  reinforcement  at  the  various 
sections  of  a  chimney  of  given  height  and  diameter. 

(a)  A  problem  in  the  review  or  investigation  of  a  chimney  of  given  height 
and  diameter  having  a  certain  thickness  of  shell  and  a  given  amount  of 
reinforcement  to  determine  the  stresses  in  the  concrete  and  the  steel  under 
the  action  of  certain  forces. 

The  application  of  the  foregoing  formulas  to  such  problems  and  the  use 
of  the  accompanying  tables  may  Ijesi  l>e  illustrated  by  the  ft>llowing  numeri- 
cal examples,  although  the  designer  is  advised  also  to  refer  to  .\ppendix  II!. 
pp.  765-773  for  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject. 

Design  of  a  Chimmev.  Example  1.  Given  a  chimney  with  height  above 
section  considered,  1 1  a  ft.;  mean  diameter  at  section  cimsidered.  10  ft.;  allow- 
able pressure  in  concrete  (/,,1,  500  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  allowable  tension  in  steel 
(/,),  14  000  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  ratioof  moduli  «.  ij;  wind  pressure  (on  normal  plane) 
SO  lb.,  per  sq.  ft.,  weight  of  concrete  taken  as  150  lb.  per  cu.  ft.  What  is  the 
necessary  thickness  of  shell  and  amount  of  reinforcement  at  the  given  section  ? 

Solution.  As  in  all  chimney  designs,  it  is  necessary  here  to  make  a  trial 
assumption  of  the  thickness  of  shell  in  order  to  estimate  the  weight.     Suppose 
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we  assume  a  6-inch  shell  for  the  entire  height  above  the  section.  Assuming 
that  a  wind  pressure  of  50  lbs.  per  square  foot  on  a  normal  plane  corresponds 
to  ^B  of  50  pounds  or  30  pounds  per  square  foot  on  the  projected  diameter 
of  a  cylindrical  surface  we  have  the  bending  moment  due  to  the  wind, 

M  -  I10.5  X  1.0  X  30I  X  4"  X  t»  -  a»   869  000  in.   lb. 
and  the  total  weight  of  the  chimney  above  the  section, 

IV  -3.1416  X  .0  Xo.S  X  i.o  X  i3=  =  'S9  '80  lb. 
For  Ic  "  soo,  i,  =   14   000.  and  n  -  15,  table  1  gives  k  —  .349 
Fort  "  .349  table  1  gives  Cp  -  1.637,  Cf  —  2.335,  -  "    i^l 
Substituting  in  equation  (1 ), 

^     _  8  (12  869  OOP  -  159180  X  .4^7  X  iJo)  _ 
'.3JS  X14000X  lio 

Therefore  19.6  square  inches  ot  steel  are  required. 

If   i  inch  round  rods  are  selected,  45  ofthem  would  be  required. 

Substituting  in  equation  (a),  we  have 

■96 
J  _  »X  359180  +  [  (:.,335  X  Mooo)  -(■■637  X500X  i;)]3'4i6 
..63"7  X  500X  120 

■  6.6  inches 


3.4.6  X  , 

Therefore  a  6.6  inch  shell  would  be  used. 

In  general  the  values  of  A,  and  (  as  thus  obtained  should  be  readjusted  by 
computing  W  on  the  basis  of  the  computed  thickness  of  shell.  In  the  case  at 
hand,  however,  the  original  assumption  of  a  6-inch  thickness  corresponds, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  with  the  computed  thiclcnessof  6.6 inches, sothat 
recomputation  is,  in  this  case,  unnecessary.  If  the  walls  of  the  chimney  taper 
in  thickness  the  value  of  W  must  be  altered  accordingly. 

Having  determined  the  required  thickness  of  shell  and  amount  of  vertical 
reinforcement  there  remains  the  question  of  the  necessary  horizontal  or  cir- 
cular reinforcement.  Substituting  in  formula  (3)  for  /,  say  14000  lb.,  we 
have 

110  X  30 
''"  ~  i8.8"x  14000  X  6.6       °-°°^5  "  °-'»44 

Area  of  steel.  A,  —  6.6  X  1 2  X  0.0044  ~  o-35  sq.  in.  Thus  J  inch  round  rods 
should  be  spaced  6}  inches  on  centers. 

In  a  similar  manner  any  other  section  of  the  chimney  may  be  proportioned. 

Review  of  a  Chimney.  Example  2.  Given  a  chimney  with  height  above 
section  considered,  90  ft;  mean  diameter  at  section  considered,  8  ft.;  thickness 
of  shell  at  section  considered,  6  in.;  vertical  steel  at  sectitm  condsidered,  60  —  f 
in.  round  rods;  wind  pressure  (on  normal  plane,  50  lb,  per  sq.  ft.):  weight  of 
concrete  taken  as  150  lb.  per  sq.  ft.;  ratio  of  moduli,  n.  15. 

What  are  the  maximum  stresses  in  the  concrete  and  in  the  vertical  steelat 
the  section  under  consideration? 
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Solution.  A  problem  of  this  kind  must  necessarily  be  solved  by  a  methud 
of  successive  trials,  since  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis  is  nut  known.  The 
liicatiun  of  the  neutral  axis  is  determined  by  the  values  of  /r,  I,  and  n.  two  of 
which,  in  this  case,  are  unknown.  The  method  of  procedure,  therefore,  in  to 
assume  outright  a  trial  position  of  the  neutral  axis,  select  the  constants  accord- 
ingly, substitute  in  equations  (1)  and  (a)  and  solve  them  for/,  and  j^. 

Then  see  if  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis,  as  fixed  i)y  these  values  of 
/,  and/t  and  thi:  fi^ven  h,  is  the  same  as  the  position  assumed  at  the  start. 
If  the  twr)  jjositions  agree,  then  i,  and/,  as  found  are  the  actual  stresses;  if 
not,  II  new  position  of  the  neutral  axis  must  he  assumed,  new  constants 
SL'k'cted.  and  new  values  of  /,  and  /,  computed  from  equations  (1)  and  (j). 
Thus  a  series  of  trials  must  lie  made  until  the  location  of  the  neutralaxis  as 
assumed  is  consistent  with  the  computed  values  of ;,.  and  ;',  together  with 
the  given  «. 

In  this  problem,  assuming  jo  pounds  pressure  on  the  pmjected  area,  we  have 
the  bending  moment  due  lo  the  wind, 

M  =  [8.5  X  ',0  X  y]  X  ''^  X  11=  1 J  ,m,i  .Kx,  in-  lb, 

and  the  total  weight  of  the  chimney  al>ove  the  section. 

IV   -  ,M4l6  X  .H  V  0.5  X  cjo  X  150  «  ['111646  lb, 

-4,  =        (jo  X  .,5068  =  18.41  s<i,  in. 
Now  suppose  we  assum..'  the  neutral  axis  at,  siiy,  k   ^  .400 
For*  -.  .;iKi.  table  1  j-ives  T;,  -  i-7'i5,C'r  =  2,114,1  -  ,4iA 
Sulvilituting  in  e<|uation  1 1 )  we  have 


whence  /,  —  1 1400 

SulislitulinK  in  e([uation  (i)  we  havt 


whence/,  =  4'C 

.Vow  /,  =  11  400,  /c  =  4f6,  and  r  =  15  gives  t  —  .354  which  does  not  cor- 
respond with  our  original  assumption  of  2  =  .400.  Evidently  the  true  jt  must 
lie  somewhere  lietween  the  assimied  and  determined  values,  hence  if  we  now 
assume,  say,  k  =  .j;5  and  recompute,  we  obtain  /,  =  11  000  and  /,-  ^  4.15. 
the  values  of  which  together  with  «  =  tj  gives  k  =  .371  which  checks  fairly 
well  with  the  assumiAirin  of  k  =  .j;5.  Kor  all  practical  purposes  we  may 
therefore  say  that  the  maximum  stress  in  the  steel  is  1 1  000  pounds  per  square 
inch,  while  the  maximum  stress  in  the  concrete  is  4^5  pounds  ]ier  square  inch. 
The  results  indicate  that  iKrth  the  thickness  of  shell  and  the  amount  of  steel 
are  greater  than  are  necessary  fnr  safe  stresses. 
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CHAPTER    XXV 
FOUNDATIONS   AND    PIERS 

Concrete  excels  as  a  material  for  foundations,  and  here  finds  its  widest 
and  most  important  field  of  usefulness.  It  is  pre-eminently  adapted  to 
such  construction,  because  the  stresses  are  chiefly  compressive,  the  forms 
are  ea.sily  built,  and  the  surface  appearance  need  not  be  considered. 

Concrete  is  peculiarly  suited  to  under- water  foundations  because, 
although  it  requires  careful  handling,  it  can  be  placed  with  great 
facility.     It  is  now  used  even  in  piling.     (See  p.  650.) 

Within  recent  years  concrete  has  been  adopted  for  foundations  above 
ground,  such  as  bridge  piers,  and  is  standing  the  test  of  durability  even 
when  subjected  to  excessi\'e  wear  and  impact.     (See  p.  654.) 

Since  the  design  of  a  foundation  or  sub-structure  is  governed  almost  as 
much  by  the  character  of  the  underlying  rock  or  soil  as  by  the  super- 
structure, brief  reference  is  made  to  the  standard  practice  in  estimating 
loads,  although  the  treatment  of  engineering  principles,  as  such,  is  not 
within  the  province  of  this  treatise. 

Reinfoaed  concrete  fmrtings  are  treated  in  detail  (see  p.  644). 

BEABINa  POWER  07  SOILS  AND  ROOK 

Sound  hard  ledge  wiU  support  the  weight  of  any  foundation  and  super- 
structure, but  if  the  rock  is  seamy  or  rotten  it  may  require  thorough  ex- 
amination and  special  treatment.  If  its  surface  is  weathered,  it  must  be 
removed.  A  sloping  surface  must  be  stepped  or  the  foundation  designed 
with  sufficient  toe  to  prevent  sliding. 

The  sustaining  power  of  earths  depends  upon  their  composition,  the 
amount  of  water  which  they  contain  or  are  likely  to  receive,  and  the  de- 
gree to  which  they  are  confined.  An  approximate  idea  of  the  loads  which 
may  be  safely  placed  upon  uniform  strata  of  considerable  thickness  is 
given  by  Mr.  George  B."  Francis*r 

There  are  several  classes  of  strata  that  are  readily  definable,  such  as 
ledge  rock,  hard  pan,  gravel,  clean  sand,  dry  clay,  wet  clay,  and  loam,  and 
when  these  strata  are  of  considerable  thickness  and  uniform  for  consid- 
erable areas,  they  may  be  loaded  with   safely  (provided   the   material 

•Journal  Associjiion  Engin«ring  Sociiliet,  June  190J,  |>.  5+0. 
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placed  thereon  is  not  of  less  density  than  the  natural  material  upon  which 
it  is  placed,  viz.,  concrete  or  brick  work  on  ledge  rock)  as  follows 

Ledge  rock,  36  tons  per  square  foot 
Hard  pan,  8  tons  per  square  foot. 
Gravel,  j  tons  per  square  foot. 
Clean  sand,  4  tons  per  square  foot. 
Dry  clay,  3  tons  per  square  foot. 
Wet  clay,  a  Ions  per  square  foot. 
Loam,  I  ton  per  square  foot. 

Mr.  Francis,  however,  calls  attention  to  the  many  kinds  and  mixtures 
of  materials,  and  to  the  consequent  impossibility  of  applying  such  spe- 
cific rules  as  the  above  to  all  cases.  He  also  emphasizes  the  necessitv 
for  varied  and  ample  experience  when  fixing  safe  allowable   pressures. 

If  the  piles  are  driven  to  firm  strata,  such  as  rock  or  hard  pan,  the 
loading  which  a  pile  will  stand  is  determined  by  the  crushing  strength 
of  the  timber.  If  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  friction,  it  is  customarv- 
to  calculate  the  sale  loading  by  a  formula  based  upon  factors  obtained  by 
experiment,  or  by  one  based  upon  the  penetration  of  the  pile  from  the 
blow  of  the  pile  driver. 

An  engineer  experienced  in  pile  driving  in  a  particular  locality  can 
often  determine  by  judgment  whether  the  piles  have  reached  a  firm  bearing, 
but  it  is  usually  safer  to  formulate  exact  s|)ecifications.  Mr.  Joseph  R. 
Worcester*  advises  for  piles  which  meet  a  hard  resistance,  a  penetration 
of  one  inch  under  a  :  000-lb,  hammer  falling  10  feet,  and  for  piles  which 
hold  by  friction,  a  penetration  of  3  inches  under  a  2  000-lb.  hammer 
falling  IS  feet.    He  prefers  heavier  hammers  if  they  are  available. 

A  mean  of  the  various  formulas^  gives  for  approximate  average  values, 
after  applying  a  factor  of  safety  of  3,  a  safe  load  of  16  tons  for  bearing 
piles  and  9  tons  for  friction  piles.*  These  loads  apply  to  ordinaiy  piles 
of  spruce  and  Norway  pine. 

K  commonly  used  formula  for  determining  safe  loading  on  piles  with 
reference  to  the  penetration  under  blows  of  the  hammer  is  the  Engineering 
News  formula,  which  is  as  follows: 

Let 

P   —  safe  load  in  tons  upon  a  pile. 

W  —  weight  of  hammer  in  tons. 

k    —  height  of  fall  in  feet. 

p    -  penetration  in  inches  under  last  blow. 

•Jouniil  AiiodatioD  EiiginMring  Societi«,  June,  190J,  p.  iSj. 

fThr  ririoui  pile  formuUi  are  tabulated  and  ditcuHcd  by  ErncM  P.  Goodrich,  in  Trail*- 
actioflt  American  S«i«v  of  Ciiil  Encneen,  Vol.  XLVIIl,  p.  ito. 


'nra 

Mr.  Wcirceaer  states  with  i^ennct  to  j^dnp  piles: 

■fiit  minimum  disiancc  bciwren  cwiiers  ci  piks  dopCTKis  upon  Wft 
fancffs:  iht  hardness  of  ihc  -mil  and  ihe  si«  i^"  the  hulls,  l^riliiwn-  sjirmf 
piles  may  be  well  dri'i-en  24  inches  on  centers,  while  lanrc  anil  lonjt  piles 
catmol  be  driven  Xo  ad*-an]a£:e  cK^ser  ihan  _;o  inches.  Another  jsniemitis 
condition  muM  he  taken  into  acwunt.  howewr,  and  that  is  the  sui^jniniiifi 
power  of  ihe  i«\\  as  a  whulc.  WTiere  the  pilft-  re;ich  a  real  haH  )\>n,  the 
sciil  will  s^enerallv  resist  2II  the  pressure  ih.ii  the  piles  can  Iwini;  i»n  it, 
unless  it  consists  of  a  ihin  ctusi  <>verJyinj;  a  sol";  material;  l>ul  when  the 
soil  is  so  soft  that  the  piles  hold  hy  friction  only,  and  there  is  enongh 
fiiaion  to  cam-  all  the  ?j>il  lyiwcen  the  piles  down  with  them,  in  case  the>' 
^o  tojieiher,  the  fpacini;  ln\om;-s  a  nuosiion  of  how  much  the  utHlerixinR 
soil  will  support  per  square  f>x>l.  For  example,  if  the  wil  can  only  >up- 
port  2  Ions  per  square  fi»t,  and  the  piles  could  each  cam-  1$  tons,  it  is 
usdess  to  plac«  thera  cliver  than  1,  toct  on  centers. 

OOSCRKTB  OAPPIMO  FOB  PILES 

Although  some  authtaitics  advocate  stone  cappini;  for  (iiles,  cv^n  if  the 
cost  is  more,  it  is  generally  consiileretl  go<nl  practise  to  lay  the  concme 
directly  upon  the  head  of  the  pile.  The  ijround  is  excavated  to  a  depth 
of  one  or  t\co  feet  around  the  piles,  and  if  vcrj-  soft,  a  layer  of  hrxiken 
stone  or  chips  may  be  spread  and  rammed  hani  uiKin  it  Iwfore  l.-tyinK 
the  concrete.  The  load  is  distributed  by  the  amcrelc,  and  the  supi>orI- 
ing  power  of  the  soil  between  the  piles  is  utili;;ed. 

The  thickness  of  the  concrete  above  the  piles  must  l>c  stifticicnt  to  dis- 
tribute the  superimposed  weight,  and  the  reactionary  Uvid  of  the  pile  head 
acting  upwards.  If  the  layer  is  very  thin  there  may  1»  danger  of  the  pile 
head  shearing  through  the  concrete.  The  objection  sometimes  raisetl  to 
concrete  capping  is  that  the  upward  crashing  stress  uimn  llie  comwto  by 
the  head  of  the  pile  may  he  excessive,  especial!)'  it  Uvidwl  before  ihe  loti- 
crete  is  thoroughly  hard.  In  considering  this  tendency,  it  tnusi  be  l«>rnc 
in  mind  that  under  concentrated  loading  ihe  concrete  will  siisliiin  a  higher 
stress  per  unit  of  area  of  contact  than  if  the'  loiid  in  dislnhule^l,  (Sen 
p.  249-) 

DESIGN  or  OONORETE  rOUNDATIOKB  AND  rOOTIirOS 

The  load  upon  a  building  foundation  need  not  always  be  Itiken  lis  the 
(ieafi  load  plus  the  entire  live  load  for  which  the  suiwrslrucHirt'  in  dc- 
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signed,  l>ecause  in  most  structures  the  full  live  liad  will  never  )x  imjMwed 
upon  all  the  floors  :iE  the  same  lime.  A  conservative  suggestion  for  reduc- 
tion in  the  live  load  is  given  on  [>age  611. 

To  [tre^ent  cracks  in  a  structure,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  seleit  a  proijcr 
unit  pressure  on  the  soil  but  also  to  see  that  this  pressure  is  uniform,  so  that 
if  there  is  settlement  it  will  be  the  same  throughout.  Tn  satisfy  this  con- 
dition, the  center  of  the  loads  from  the  columns  or  other  jmrtions  of  the 
structure  should  coincide  with  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  base.  The  area 
of  the  footing  should  be  proportional  to  its  litad.     When  such  an  arrange- 


n) 


ELEVATION 

Fro.  jcj.     Typical  Coluiim  Poundalii.ns  iif  Boston   Hlevatfd    Ruihv.iy. 
CScr  p.  04^,) 

menl  is  difficult,  the  foundations  under  different  columns  should  be  separated 
and  the  area  o(  base  of  each  be  made  proportional  to  the  superimposed  load. 
Frequently  the  building  line  nearly  coincides  v.ith  the  pn)[)erly  line  and 
[bi.-  fi)undation  mast  he  placed  entirely  inside  the  building.  In  such  casc.=. 
to  [ireveni  eccentric  pressure,  either  cantilever  construction  may  Ixr  used  tor 
transmitting  the  exterior  column  loads  centrally  to  the  footing,  or  a  com- 
bined footing  designed  as  explained  on  [uige  647. 
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In  struclures  siiih  as  chimneys  i>r  narrow  buildings  which  are  subject 
t<)  wind  pressure,  the  foundution  should  \x  designed  with  due  consider- 
ation of  the  eccentricity  caused  by  the  wind. 

With  vertical  loading  upon  rock  or  soil  whose  sustaining  power  per 
square  foot  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  unit  load,  the  dimensions  of  the 
foundation  are  fixed  by  the  size  of  the  structure,  the  safe  load  which  can 
be  sustained  by  the  concrete,  or  by  resistance  to  overturning.  If  the  load 
is  greater  than  an  equivalent  area  of  soil  can  sustain,  the  area  of  the  base 
of  the  concrete  must  be  enlarged,  and  the  concrete  battered  or  stepped  or 
reinforced.  It  is  a  common  engineering  practice  to  make  the  length  of 
the  projections  or  steps  of  plain  concrete  one-half  the  height  of  the  blinrk, 
and  this  usually  gives  good  results  in  buried  foundations  where  the  surround- 
ing earth  assists  to  prevent  splitting. 

The  effect  of  concentrated  loading  must  l>e  considered  when  designing 
a  footing.  (Sec  p.  367.)  The  pedestal  liases  for  the  Boston  Elevated 
Railway  were  designed,  when  covering  one-half  the  area  of  the  concrete, 
vnlh  2$  ''/q  higher  unit  stres.'ie.i  for  the  concrete  in  actual  contact  than  when 
covering  the  entire  area.  Fig.  202,  page  642,  shows  a  typical  foundation 
for  the  columns.* 

The  following  figures  are  suggested  as  conservative  safe  loads,  when  the 
surface  of  the  concrete  is  larger  than  the  loaded  area.  Lower  stresses  should 
be  used  with  moving  loads  or  when  the  area  of  the  foundations  is  no  greater 
than  that  of  a  column  which  it  supi>orts.  The  figures  are  based  on  ordinary 
concrete  with  a  factor  of  safety  of  4  at  one  month  and  a  factor  iif  5!  at  six 
months. 

Safe  Loads  on  Foiindaliom. 

Prop..rli.,nK  .,f  CmiTCIo  Sb[p  L.«ili»K 


i:j:6  500  if- 

For  a  vibrating  t/r  pounding  load  these  values  should  be  reduced  from 
\  to  ^,  de[Jending  upon  the  nature  of  tne  loading. 

l-Beuu  Footings.  Formerly,  footings  were  made  by  imbedding  steel 
I-l>eams,  or  in  some  cases  old  rails,  in  concrete  for  column  footings.  The 
concrete  serves  to  distribute  the  loads  and  protect  the  sleei.  A  typical  foot- 
ing, designed  by  Mr.  John  S.  Branne,t  is  illustrated  in  Fig,  303,  page  644. 
In  this  particular  case  the  situation  required  a  cantilever  girder  connecting 
this  foundation  with  the  next,  but  the  footing  shown  is  itself  designed  for 
a  total  load  of  1 73  tons,  of  which  1 20  tons  are  dead  load  and  53  tons  live 
load. 

lirrn  EnRinmrnK  Sori«l«.  Junr.  1903,  p.  551. 
r  j.R  cu.  ft.,  weighing  376  lb.  nrt. 
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To  distribute  the  load  i^er  a  large  area  of  soil  without  carrying  the  founda- 
tions, liy  successive  sleps,  to  a  considerable  depth  and  using  a  large  mass  uf 
concrete,  a  single  slab  may  l>e  em])l<iyed  and  reinforced  with  steel  to  preient 
the   projection    breaking. 

This  in  almost  all  cases  |i?rmils  a  very  great  reduction  in  the  quantity 
of  material  and  reduces  ihe  cost.  A  footing 'reinforced  with  rods  is  designed 
to  utilize  the  strength  of  the  concrete,  and  is  therefore  more  economical 
than  the  I-lieam  type  of  design  just  referred  to,  and  is  always  to  be  preferred 
to  it. 

"^reinforced  concrete  f(H)tlng  is  really  a  flat  slab  and  should  be  designed 
as  such.  The  theory  of  the  tlat  plate,  explained  on  pages  ^8;j  to  488,  there- 
fore applies  to  it  and  the  formulas  on  page  485  may  be  used  directly  for 
determining  the  bending  moment.  The  principal  formula  for  the  maxi- 
mum bending  moment  is  as  follows: 

Let 
M  =  maximum  moment  causing  radial  fiber  stress 

IV    =  uniform  distributed  load  on  surface  of  the  plate  in  jKiunds  per  square 
foot 
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To  ~  radius  of  base  of  column  in  feet 

r^  =  radius  of  fooling  in  feet 

Ci,  C,  =  constants  to  uss  in  formula 

Then 

.1/  =  «T,'  (0.2  ->r  C,  +  C^ 
Values  of  the  constants  Ci,  C,  are  found  in  the  table  iwge  518. 

The  application  of  the  formula  and  principles  is  best  illustrated  in  the 
example  which  follows. 

Example  i.  Find  the  dimensions  of  a  footing  for  a  column  iS  inihes  scjuare 
carrying  391000  pounds,  when  the  allowable  pressure  on  the  soil  is  a  tons 
per  square  toot  ? 

Solution.     The  necessary  area  of  footing  is  found  by  dividing  the  total  su- 

perimposed  load  by  the  allowable  unit  pressure  on  the  soil,  or  is  — —  =  98 

square  feet,  thus  requiring  an  area  10  feet  square.  The  footing  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  flat  slab  loaded  by  the  uniformly  distributed  upward  pressure  of 
the  soil  and  fixed  rigidly  to  the  column.  The  formulas  given  above  were 
deduced  for  a  circular  plate,  but  may  be  applied  without  appreciable  error 
to  a  square  footing.  The  radii  to  be  used  in  the  formulas  are  the  averages 
of  the  radii  of  the  circumscrilied  and  inscribed  circles. 


5  +  7.00  ^  g  ^  jj  ^    _  i-^7j-  <■(>.%  _ 


Using  the  formula  and  substituting  for  the  constants  values  found  from  the 
table,  page  518,  corresponding  to    '-  —  4.j  and  using  as  Poisson's  ratio,  f;  ^  o.i 

we  have 

M  -  4000  X  1.4'  (o-i  +  6.7  +  3.4i()  -  81600  ft.  lb,  jier  ftwjt  i,f  width, 
which  is  equivalent  to  in,  lb.  per  inch  of  width.  For  tension  in  steel.  /,  = 
16000;  compression  in  concrete,  fe  ^  650:  ratio  of  elasticity,  n  —  15; 
ratio  of  steel,  p.  —  0.0077;  *^^  constant  from  page  519,  C  is  0.096  and  the 
depth  of  steel,  (f.  418),  d  -  0.096  v/SiSoo  -  17.3  in. 

The  amount  of  steel  will  be  found  in  the  following  manner.  Find  the  area 
vif  steel  required  for  the  whole  circumference  of  the  inner  circle  of  the  plate, 
the  radius  of  which  at  present  is  1 .4.  Divide  this  amount  by  four  and  place  it 
in  two  directions,  at  right  angles,  distributing  it  over  an  area  slightly  larger 
than  the  base  of  the  column.  Double  the  spacing  of  rods  outside  of  the 
column,  as  the  bending  moment  decreases  very  rapidly  as  shown  in  Fig.  104. 

Circumference  is  2  X  1.4  X  i»  X  3.141S  =  '055  in.  Area  of  concrete. 
.4  —  105. s  X  37.*  —  2870   sq.    in.     Areaof   steel.    A,  =  1870  X  0.0077   ~ 

II. I  sq.  in.     Area  of  steel  to  be  placed  in  one  direction,  A  "  —  5.53  sq. 

in.  The  width  of  column  is  38  in,,  hence  six  1  in.  square  rods  5  in.  on  centers 
may  be  used.  The  spacing  of  the  tods  on  the  remaining  area  of  the  fooling 
win  be  made  10  in.  Deformed  bars  are  advantageous  liecause  of  increased 
bond  strength. 
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Another  methnd  of  arranging  reinforcement  is  to  pliioe  the  bars  In  4  layers, 
1  uf  them  diagiiiially. 

The  thickness  of  the  footing  may  lie  decreased  by  judgment  toward  the 
edges  without  reducing  its  effective  strength. 

Shear  Remforcement .  AfcKit- 
ing  to  resist  diagonid  tension 
may  require  shear  reinforce- 
ment of  vertical  stirrups  or 
bent  bars,  placed  near  the 
column,  where  maximum  shear 
occurs  and  diagonal  cracks 
may  be  expected. 

While  the  action  of  the  inter- 
nal shearing  stresses  are  some- 
what complicated,  the  following 
plan  may  be  adopted. 

Find  the  unit  shear  at  the 
edge  of  the  column,  dividingt  he 
loading  tributary  to  the  area  of 
the  footing  outside  of  the  col- 
umn hy  the  moment  arm  ;rf 
(whith  m  i>  be  taken  at  i  Y 
087I  tmies  the  ciriumferentc 


5  X  J7   > 


oHj 


Vssummg  th  it 
nc  third  f  It  s  tilien  1  \  t  n 
treti  ftO  11  ]jer  t.q  in  must  Ih, 
proiided  f  r  1  \  sleel 

Next  find  \^  U  il  the  ir 
i.umfereni.e  whire  the  un  I 
shear  s  40  Ih  \>eT  \  m  the 
amount  « hich  may  be  ■■afely 
resisted  by  Ljncrete  uo  that  the 
shear  to  lie  jirovided  for  by 
the  steel  is  zero.  In  this  cane  this  circumfereni 
to  be  distant  .(i»  in,  from  the  center  of  column 
gram  by  dot  and  dash  line. 

Xow  multiply  the  horizontal  area  enclosed  between  the  circumference  of  the 
column  and  this  newly  found  circumference  by  half  of  the  previously  deter- 
mined unit  shear  to  be  taken  by  the  steel  (66  lb.)  and  obtain  the  total  amount 
of  shear  to  be  taken  by  the  stirrups.  Select  the  diameter  of  stirrups  in  accord- 
ance with  the  discussion  on  page  45,5,  divide  the  amount  of  shear  by  the  area 
of  one  stirrup  and  by  the  unit  tensile  strength  and  obtain  the  number  of  stir- 
rups. In  this  case  the  area  requiring  stirrups  is  7S'  —  28'  =  5300  sq.  in.,  and 
the  total  amount  of  shear  to  be  provided  for.  -V'-  X'  S  joo  =  1  74  yoo  lb.  It  \- 
inch  square  stirrups  are  selected  (area  0.25  sq.  in.)  with  a  unit  tensile  strength. 


-Square  Footing.     {See  p.  645.) 
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/,  —  16  000  lb.  per  sq,  in., —  =  44  ."stirrupa  in  all,  or  [  i  stirrups 

each  side  are  necessary.     Their  spacing  is  evident  from  the  drawing. 

Bond  Strew.  The  bond  stresses  miisl  also  receive  attention.  It  will 
often  be  necessary  to  increase  the  depth  of  the  footing  or  the  amount  of  rods 
to  provide  for  the  excessive  bond  stress.  The  discussion,  page  456,  and 
formulas  given  there  find  here  a  direct  application.  Reference  may  be  made 
also  to  the  similar  treatment  in  the  design  of  a  retaining  wall  footing,  page  670. 

Oombimed  Footings.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  coonett  the  fiKitings 
of  two  or  more  columns.  The  design  of  such  combined  fooling  differs 
from  that  of  a  single  one.  When  the  loads  carried  by  the  columns  are  dif- 
ferent, the  fooring  to  distribute  the  loading  uniformly  should  have  the  shape 
of  a  trapezoid.     The  following  example  will  illustrate  method  of  figuring: 

Example,  het  P,  and  P,  be  respective  loadings  of  colums  I  and  II,  30  and 
14  inches  square;  P,  =  400000  lb.,  P,  =  580000  lb.  The  distance  between 
centers  of  columns  is  1 5  ft.  and  the  allowable  unit  pressure  on  the  soil  is  4 
tons,  8000  lb.,  per  square  ft.    Find  the  dimensions  of  footing.    (See  Fig.  305.) 

Solution,     The  total  superimposed  load  is  gSoooo  lb.,  then  the  necessary 

area  of  footing,  — —  113  sq.  ft.     The  magnitude  of  the  parallel  sides 

is  unknown,  and  two  equations  are  necessary  for  the  determination.  First 
equation  may  be  obtained  from  the  formula  that  the  area  of  trapezoid  equals 
the  average  of  the  sum  of  the  parallel  sides  multiplied  by  its  length.  The 
length  of  the  trapezoid  isij  +  1.75  +  1.50  =  18.25  ft.,  ^"d  the  area  =  ii.?  = 

■     -      X  18.35.     Henceti  +b  =   iji.sft.     The  second  equation  may  be  found 

from  the  requirement,  that  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  trapezoid  coincide 
with  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  combined  column  loading.  The  distance 
from  A  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  column  loadings  O,  found  by  taking  moments 
of  loads,  is  6.1   ft.  and  /  —  6.i  +  1,75  —  7.85.      Using  the  common  equation 

18.15   a    +    2b 

for  the  center  of  gravity  in  a  trapezoid  gives  /   =  7.85  =    ^  . ; — 

3  a  +  b 

Solving  the  two  equations  for  a  and  b,  a  —  q.6  ft.,  b  —  j.9  ft. 

To  facilitate  the  finding  of  bending  moments,  the  length  of  6,  the  width  of 
the  footing  on  the  center  of  gravity  line,  may  be  computed  from  the  relation 

nula  for  the  distance 

of  the  center  of  gravity  6,  =  7  .  15  ft.  f,.  —  3,74  ft.  and  /,  =  7.K5  —  3.74  = 
4.ti  ft. 

Assuming  the  maximum  moment*  at  centerof  gravity.  A/ =  580000  X6.  1  X 

i2-(^.-tJ:JJx  7.85X8000  X  4- iiX  13^  -  ■6  55ooooin.lb-forthewidth 

of  beam  equal  to  6,.    The  moment  for  one  inch  of  width,  .1/  —  —    --^ — 

7-   '-^  X   <2 
193000  in,   lb. 

*Muimum  moment  ii  acluallv  it  teclion  al  irro  shrar  hut  the  rrror  is  inipprfciible. 
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Ff»r  tension  in  steel,  /,  =  I'looo,  compression  in  concrete,  /^  —  650,  ratio 
of  steel,  p  ■=  0.0077,  ''"d  ^'  "  0.096  (see-]>,  411J  then  depth  to  steel,  d  = 
o.o<)6v''ig3  0oo  =  42. J  in.  As^,  -  43.1' X  u  X  0.0077  X  7,15-27.9  sq. 
in.  for  the  whole  width.  18,  il  inch  deformed  bars  will  be  used. 

To  prevent  bending  of  the  projections  of  the  footing,  transverse  reinforce- 
ment will  be  introduced.  The  projections  are  assumed  to  act  as  cantilevers, 
Iftaded  by  half  of  the  (.-olumn  loading  multiplied  by  a  ratio  of  the  difference 
between  the  width  of  the  footing,  a,  and  the  diameter  of  the  column  to  the 


ELEVATION 

5. — Combined  footing.     (Sfe  p.  647). 


width    of  footing,  1 


n  equals  half  of  the  length 

9.6  -  2.5         3.55   ^  ., 


'vv; 


The   depth   is   smaller   than  the  depth  of 


the  whole  slab.     Since  a  larger  depth   is  used,  the  percentage  of  steel  will 
be   f->imd   r,s   follows: 
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from  formula  (i )  (p.  41M)  and  ;•  =  o.ao,(j  from 

table  on  page  510;  A,^  41. j  X  48X  0.0038  -  7 ■•jo  sq.  in.,  hence  i.fj  in. 
square  bars  will  be  used. 

Note. — The  required  depth  of  the  distributing  beam  may  be  sometimes 
larger  than  the  depth  of  the  whole  slab.  In  suchtHse  the  fooling  may  t)e 
eitfier  Ihifken-d  under  the  column  or  steel  introduced  at  the  toji  and  bot- 
tom. The  latter  scheme  should  be  adopted  only  when  additional  cxtavu- 
tion  for  the  beam  cannot  be  made  readily. 

In  a  similar  way  the  distributing  reinforcemtnL  for  column  II  is  fnumi, 

U  -''°°°°°X  --''  ~  '    X    °''^    X   iJ   -  5SS°°o  in-  '•>.      Assume  a  wi<lUi 

j£  imaginary  beam  equal  to  (  ft.,    then  d  —  0.096  «j' ■=    12   in.      As 

\      if' 
arger  depth  is  used,  the  percentage  of  steel  will  be  found  as  in  previous  case. 

^  "  \/ —   .  U4-      For  this   value  of   C    less  than  o.  I'^o  of  steel 

^     .■ij.iooo 
is  needed,  and  will  lie  taken  arbitrarily. 

SPREAD  rooTiHas 

When  the  allowable  pressure  on  the  soil  is  very  small  or  when  the  build- 
ing is  supported  by  piles  sustained  by  friction,  it  may  be  necessary  lo. spread 
the  foundation  over  the  whole  area  of  the  building,  either  using  a  thick  ma.s.s 
of  plain  concrete  or  a  thinner  slab  of  reinfon.ed  concrete  design  as  a  Hat 
plate.  ()r  a  l>eam  and  slab  system. 

Flat  Slab  Fonndatioiu.  A  Hal  slub  may  be  designed  by  the  method  of 
flat  plates  eitplained  on  pages  483  to  487.  The  slab  is  considered  as  an 
inverted  flat  plate  loaded  by  the  reaction  of  the  ground  and  supported  by 
the  columns. 

Special  provision  should  be  made  in  the  design  where  there  is  unequal 
l[>ading. 

Since  the  distributed  pressure  acts  upward,  the  iKitlom  of  the  plate  un<ier 
the  columns  is  in  ten.sion  and  the  top  of  the  plate  between  the  columns; 
hence  the  steel  must  \k  in  the  Iwrttom  of  the  slab  under  the  columns,  and 
should  he  Iwnt  uji  to  the  top  of  the  slab  between  columns.  The  column 
base  must  l>e  large  enough  to  jjrevent  excess  loading  ()r  too  great  moments 
and  shears  in  the  concrete. 

Baam  and  Slab  Foundation.  For  a  combination  of  beams  and  slabs  the 
principles  of  fliM)r  design  are  followed  except  that  the  distributed  load  acts 
upward.  The  beams  or  ribs  may  be  built  either  above  or  l)elow  the  slab, 
the  former  method  permitting  a  T-beam  design,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
requiring  an  extra  fill  and  separate  Hoot  surface  in  the  basement.  The 
formulas  and  discussion  relating  lo  floor  design  in  Chapter  XXI  apply. 
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FOUNDATION  BOLTS 

It  is  often  difficult  to  locate  bolts  in  concrete  with  sufficient  exactness  for 
setting  a  machine.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  head  of  the  bolt  should 
be  provided  with  a  large  washer*  to  give  a  good  bearing  surface,  the  t>olt 
placed  in  its  approximate  position,  with  washer  down,  and  an  iron  pipe  or 
a  light  wooden  box  placed  around  the  bolt  resting  upon  the  washer.  When 
the  machine  is  set,  to  prevent  the  bolt  from  rusting,  the  iron  tube  or  box 
should  be  filled  with  mortar.  In  any  case  the  tube  or  box  should  be  filled 
with  sand  before  the  machine  is  poured  up  with  sulphur  or  cement  grout, 
in  order  to  keep  these  materials  from  running  down  the  bolt  holes. 

OONOKETE  PILES 

Concrete  piles  may  Iw  employed  in  place  of  wood  where  the  loading  is 
excessive,  and  where  the  durability  of  timber  piles  is  questioned  either 
because  of  probable  worm  action  or  the  rotting  i>i  tlie  timber.  If  the  bearing 
is  frictional  and  the  piles  are  driven  through  ground  which  is  continually 
wet,  there  is  usually  no  advantage  in  concrete  over  timlier  piles  unless  in 
certain  instances  where  the  low  level  of  the  ground  water  or  the  tide  water 
is  so  far  beneath  the  structure  that  the  concrete  piles  permit  the  commence- 
ment of  the  foundation  at  a  considerably  higher  level  and  thus  save  excava- 
tion and  material. 

Concrete  piles  are  formed  (i)  in  place,  or  (a)  are  molded  above  ground 
and  driven  with  a  pile  driver. 

Various  methods  have  been  suggested  for  forming  the  hole  into  which 
the  concrete  is  to  be  placed.  One  of  the  patented  processes  consists  in 
driving  a  double  shell  of  metal  into  the  p-ound,  removing  the  inner  one, 
and  leaving  the  outer  to  form  a  mold  for  the  concrete.  The  two  shells 
and  pile  driver  are  shown  in  Fig,  207,  page  651.  The  inner  shell  or  pile 
core,  which  is  of  heavy  sheet  steel  and  constructed  so  that  it  can  be  made 
to  collapse  for  removal  from  the  ground,  is  placed  within  the  other  thinner 
shell,  and  driven  like  an  ordinary  pile.  The  core  is  then  collapsed  and 
withdrawn,  leaving  the  outer  shell,  which  is  closed  at  the  bottom,  to  be 
filled  with  concrete.  By  providing  considerable  taper,  additional  stipport 
is  obtained  from  the  soil. 
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Another  system,  iHusf  rated  in  Fig. 
206, consists  in  driving  a  single  shell 
with  either  a  concrete  or  a  steel 
point,  then  slowly  withdrawing  it, 
and  filling  the  space  which  it  occu- 
pied with  concrete  whose  surface  is 
kept  far  enough  above  the  lower 
end  of  the  tube  to  maintain  the 
head  necessarj'  lo  resist  the  pressure 
of  the  ground. 

In  still  another  method,  which  is 
especially  adapted  for  underpinning, 
the  tube  is  washed  down  with  a 
water  jet  to  firm  strata,  and  (he 
bottom  of  the  excavation  Is  enlarged 
by  an  expanding  arrangement  (0 
form  a  base,  as  shown  in  Fig.  aoS. 

Piles  made  in  silu  may  be  rein- 
forced if  desired. 

Oast  Piles.  Reinforced  piles 
which  are  formed  above  ground  are 
.  designed  like  columns  with  vertical 
reinforcement  connected  at  inter- 
vals with  horizontal  wire  rods. 

Tlie  pile*  used  in  a  foundation 
for  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rub- 
l>er  Company,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  209.  These 
piles  averaged  about  30  feet  long. 
The  hammer  weighed  4700  pounds 
and  the  blows  were  cushioned  by  a 
head  consisting  of  a  plate  iron  collar 
16  inches  square  on  the  inside  and  3 
feet  in  height,  which  incased  an  oak 
bkxrk  16  by  16  l)y  18  inches,  to  the 
bottom  of  which  six  thicknesses  of 
rope  and  four  layers  of  rubl)er  lielt- 
ing  were  nailed.    The  piles  were 

*  For  full  detciiptioo  of  piles  ind  driring 
trc  "CaU  Rrinforad  Concrftc  Pilrs,"  hy 
Sanford    E.   Thompson    ind   BMiiamin    Foi,   ^ 

Joiirml  A!Wici.iion  of  EDgLneering  Socieilfs,  FlC.  206. —  Concrete  Piles.     {,See 
Vol-XLU,  I  jog. 
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FJO.aoy,  — Cores  for  Concrete  Piies.    (iw  p. 6^0.) 
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driven  at  the  age  of  thirty  tn  forty  days.     The  usual  drop  was  3  feet, 
but  in  some  cases  this  was  increased  to  lo  feet  without  injuring  the  pile. 

The  designs  drawn  up  in  1903  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Tunnel* 
under  the  Hudson  River  call  for  a  shell  of  cast  iron  surrounded  by  con- 
crete and  supported  at  intervals  by  steel  screw  piles  filled  with  concrete. 
Sheet  Piling.    Poling  boards  of  concrete 
were  employed  by  Mr.  Howard  A.  Carson, 
Chief  Engineer  in  the  construction  of  the 
approaches    to  the   East  Boston  Tunnel. 
These  are  describedf  as  folbws: 

The  excavation  was  through  grave!  and 
clay,  and   through  sand  containing  some 
water.     Trenches  16  feet  long  and  16  feet 
apart  were  dug  to  about  the  level  of  the 
liottom  of  the  building  foundation.      Below 
the  foundation  one-half  of  each  trench,  or 
8  feet  in  length,  was  carried  down  to  grade. 
The  bank  below  the  foundation  was  held 
in  place  by  means  of  concrete  slabs  used 
as  sheet  piling,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  210. 
These  slabs  were  from  6  to  8  feet  long, 
6  inches  wide,  and  2  inches  thick,  and  each 
was  reinforced  with  six  square  steel  rods 
running  the  entire  length  of  the  slab  and 
shown  in   Fig,  an.      If  wooden   sheeting 
had  been  used,  it  would  ha\'e  been  neces- 
sary   either   to    have    concreted    directly 
against  it  and  left  it  in  place,  or  to  have  pulled  the  planks  as  the  con- 
crete was  filled  in.    It  the  first  method  had  been  used,  the  planks  would 
in  time  have  become  rotten,  leaving  a  vacant  space.     It  the  planks  had 
been  pulled,  there  would  have  been  danger  that  some  of  the  earth  under 
the  building  would  run  and  a  settlement  ot  the  building  follow.     In 
order  to  guard   against  any  slight  voids  which  might  have  been  left  in 
driving,  grout  was  poured  in  behind  the  sheeting.     This  sheeting  sensed 
not  only  to 'hold  the  bank  in  place,  but  was  used,  in   place  of  a  back 
wall,  to  waterproof  against.     The  sheeting  was  not  disturbed,  and  the 
wall  of  ihf  Tunnel  was  built  directly  against  it. 
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BEIDQE  PlSaS 

Concrete  is  employed  for  bridge  piers  either 
IS  filling  for  ashlar  or  cut  masonry  or  for  the 
entire  pier.  In  the  latter  case,  in  which  the 
face  is  also  of  concrete,  the  chief  question  is 
as  to  its  ability  to  withstand  the  wear  of  the 
water,  the  ice,  and  floating  debris.  Mr.  Martin 
Murphy*  slated  as  early  as  1893  that  concrete 
was  generally  adopted  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  with 
successful  results,  for  abutments  and  piers  "in 
the  most  exposcfl  positions,  in  the  midst  of 
strong  currents,  without  any  e.'iternal  pro- 
tection, where  exposed  to  heavy  ice  floes,  to 
blows  from  timber  rafts,  and,  in  many  instances, 
to  undermining  by  scour."  In  Nova  Scotia  it 
is  the  common  practise  to  construct  the  body 
of  the  pier  of  rubble  concrete  with  a  6  to  9-inch 
facing  of  richer  concrete.  In  answer  to  in- 
quiries, Mr.  Murphy  wrote  the  authors  in  1904: 
"The  concrete  piers  erected  in  this  Province 
for  the  last  eighteen  or  twenty  years  have  with- 
stood the  action  of  the  weather,  and  fulfilled 
all  that  was  claimed  for  them  in  my  paper, 
read  before  the  International  Congress  in  1893. 
The  erection  of  such  j)iers  and  abutments  is 
now  in  almost  universal  application  in  Canada." 

In  the  Kansas  City  flood  of  1903,  the  piers 
of  solid  concrete,  although  located  where  they 
were  struck  by  all  the  heavy  debris  which 
totally  destroyed  many  of  the  stone  masonry 
structures  of  the  same  size,  remained  practi- 
cally uninjured. 

In  iQoo  a  Committee  of  the  Association  of 
Railway  Superintendents  of  Bridges  and  liuiUl- 
ingst  made  the  following  inquiry:  "For  what 
classes  of  structures  do  >'ou  u.se  Portland  ce- 

•Bridgc  Substr 


Fio.  3og. — Piles  used  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.  {See 
p.  631.) 
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mcnt  concrete?"  Out  of  thirty-three  replies  received,  seventeen  were  in 
favor  of  employing  this  material  for  both  the  foundation  and  neat  work  of 
bridges,  piers,  and  abutments. 

Plastering  of-concrcte  piers  and  abutments  should  be  prohibited.  If  a 
mortar  surface  is  required,  an  excellent  facing,  to  be  placed  next  to  the 
form  as  the  concrete  is  laid,  is  a  mixture' of  one  part  cement  to  zi  parts 
hard  broken  stone  screenings  i  inch  in  size  and  under.  Ordinarily,  how- 
ever, no  surface  finish  is  required  unless  superficial  treatment  is  given  for 
Ihe  sake  of  appearance.     (See  p.  288.) 


Fio.  310.-  -  Concrete  Shett  Piling 'in  Approaches  10  East  Bos 


Pier  Design.  Miwi  railroads  are  substituting  concrete  for  ashlar 
masonry  in  bridge  piers. 

The  standard  pier  of  the  N.  Y.  Central  R.  R.,  adapted  to  any  height  up 
to  40  feet,  is  shown  in  Fig.  aia,  page  657.*  The  width,  which  depends 
upon  the  length  of  span,  is  as  follows: 

*Arring«l  from  original  dmiiig,  for  which  the  authon  are  iodebled  to  Mr.  Wilgut. 
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Spans  up  to  40  feet  width,  A,  =  4  ft.  o  in. 
Spans  40  to  60  feet  width,  A,  ■=  4  ft,  6  in. 
Spans  60  to  80  feet  width,  A,  =  5  ft.  o  in. 
Spans  80  to  100  feet  width,  A,  "  5  ft.  6  in. 
Spans  100  to  135  feet  width,  A,  -^  6  ft.  o  in. 
Spans  125  to  ijo  feet  width,  A,  =  6  ft.  6  in. 
Spans  150  to  300  feet  width.  A,  =  7  ft.  o  in. 
Spans  30O  to  250  feet  width.  A,  =  7  ft.  6  in. 
For  skew  crossings,  increase  width,  A,  if  necessaiy. 

Foundation  is  varied  to  suit  local  conditions.    Concrete  1:3:6  is  em- 
ployed for  it  unless  stone  masonry  is  cheaper.    The  starkweather  is  carried 
2  feet  above  high  water,  and  its  cap  is  of   i :  i :  a  concrete. 
The  coping  of  the  pier  is  reinforced  with  galvanized  wire  net- 


ting or  wire  cloth,  a  somewhat  unusual  requirement.  ' 

The  Illinois  Central  R.  R.,  in  their  1904  design,  reinforce  -i 
the  surface  of  piers  with  vertical  and  horizontal  steel  rods,  and  1 
imbed  a  single  I-beam  in  the  pointed  nose  at  each  end  of  the  t 
pier,* 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  Company  takes 
the  extra  precaution  to  strengthen  the  noses  or  starlings  of  its 
concrete  piers  only  at  points  where  there  is  considerable  ice  and 
driftwood. t  They  build  a  7-inch  street  car  rail  into  the  nose  of 
the  pier,  with  the  head  projecting  slightly  from  the  concrete. 
Other  roads  also  show  no  reinforcement  in  their  standard  de- 
sign. 

It  would  appear  that  reinforcement  is  probably  unnecessary 
except  in  situations  where  the  piers  are  subjected  to  unusual 
impact. 

All  of  the  roads  named  above  have  piers  in  streams  which 
subject  them  to  considerable  wear  from  ice  and  drift,  and  the 
concrete  has  proved  satisfactorv. 

Sheet  Pil- 
POtrNDATIOHS  UVDER  WATER  ing.  (5« 

The  best  and  most  durable  concrete  foundations,  especially 
in  work  in  sea  water,  are  laid  within  cofferdams   from  which  the  water 
has  been  pumped,  or  in  pneumatic  caissons.    However,  because  of  the 

•From  dr»wing  Itindly  futnlshfd  by  H.  W.  Pirthunt,  Engi««. 
tAulborirr  of  C.  F.  Lowtih,  EngiiKer. 
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difficulty  and  expense  of  these  methods,  they  cannot  usually  be  followed.  If 
the  bottom  is  prepared  by  dredging,  and,  if  necessary,  driving  piles,  good 
practise  permits  the  use  of  a  single  line  of  sheeting,  suitably  supported  with 
rangers,  to  prevent  the  wash  of  the  water  and  keep  the  concrete  from 
spreading.*  Permanent  metal  cylinders  are  sometimes  sunk  in  place  of 
the  sheeting. 

Methods  of  laying  concrete  under  water  are  described  in  Chapter  XV, 
page  301,  and  the  effect  of  sea  water  upon  concrete  is  discussed  by  Mr. 
R.  Feret  in  Chapter  XVI. 
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For  under-water  work,  a  larger  factor  of  safety  should  be  employed  than 
for  work  above  ground,  the  concrete  should  be  slightly  richer  in  carefully 
selected  cement,  and  the  aggregate  so  proportioned  as  to  give  a  dense  and 
impervious  mixture. 

Concrete  for  the  foundations  of  walls  and  piers  for  high  office  buildings 
is  usually  laid  in  oblong  or  circular  caissons  of  steel  or  wood,*  after  exca- 
vating under  air  pressure.  Steel  pipes  are  sometimes  sunk  with  the  aid  of 
ihe  water  Jet,  and  afterwards  filled  with  concrete-f 


la  Sodet;  o(  Civil  EnginccK,  VoL  XXXVU.  p.  31. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 
DAMS    AND    RETAINING   WALLS 

For  walls  to  resist  the  pressure  of  eartli  or  watsr,  concrete  frequently 
possesses  marked  advantages  over  other  classes  of  masonry.  With  itrojjer 
management,  in  most  localities  its  cost  may  be  brought  below  that  of  rubble 
masonry.  Its  adajrtability  for  thin  walls  and  for  certain  classes  of  face 
work  often  make  it  a  suitable  substitute  in  complicated  deagns  for  first- 
class  masonry,  with  a  consequent  lai^c  saving  in  cost.  In  combination 
with  steel  its  possibilities  for  special  designs  are  almost  unlimited,  and  the 
future  will  see  marvelous  advances  in  its  use  for  ordinary  engineering  and 
hydraulic  construction. 

Water- tightness,  often  an  essential  element  for  this  class  of  structures,  has 
received  general  treatment  in  Chapter  XIX,  jiage  338.  Portland  cement 
concrete  may  be  made  water-tight  more  readily  than  stone  m^isonry  luidin 
mortar  of  similar  proportions  t(i  the  cement  and  sand  in  the  concrete,  since 
large  voids  or  stone  p<K:kets  in  the  concrete  arc  more  easily  prevented  than 
the  "rat-holes"  so  frequently  found  in  the  bedding  of  stones  in  mortar. 
Moreover,  skill  in  laying  combined  with  sjiecial  treatment  of  the  surface  or 
the  addition  of  certain  ingredients  permits  construction  in  concrete^ 
strengthened  with  steel  reinfoR-ement — of  thinner  walls  for  resisting  the 
il  iw  of  water  than  is  |)ossible  in  stone  masonry. 

Reinforced  concrete  retainingwallscann(Ubedesignedby  "rule  of  thumb," 
and  therefi)re  a  careful  consideration  of  the  forces  acting  and  of  the  stresses 
in  the  concrete  is  presented  in  this  chapter.  Since  the  earth  pressure  is  the 
t()ntr<»iling  factor,  it  has  been  necessar)-  to  introduce  a  practical  discussion 
of  this  Ijefore  taking  u|)  the  details  of  the  design  and  examples  of  the  two 
princijwl  ty|>es 

KBTAININa  WALLS 

Retaining  walls  to  support  the  pressure  of  earth  may  be  designed: 

(i)   of    gravity   section   with   plain  concrete    or    stone     masonrj'; 
{2)  <jf  thin  reinforced  concrete  section  of  the  inverted  T  tv]*  with 

sjireading  base  or  footing; 
{3)  of  thin  section,  reinforced  and  sup|>orted  by  buttresses  or  counter- 
forts. 
Another  plan  sometimes  adapted  to  cellar  wall  construction  (see  p.  619) 
consists  in  embedding  the  base  and  supporting  the  top  of  the  wall  with  tim- 
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l>cr,  steel  or  reinforced  concrete  licams,  so  that  the  concrete  f<irms  a  vertical 
slab  supported  at  top  and  bottom. 

Reinforced  concrete  retaining  walls  are  almost  always  more  economical 
than  a  gravity  section  of  either  plain  concrete  or  masonry.  In  walls  of 
gravity  section  the  materials  cannot  be  fully  utilized  because  the  section 
must  be  made  heavy  enough  to  prevent  overturning  by  its  own  weight, 
counterforts  or  buttresses  being  of  comparatively  little  advantage  because, 
in  stone  masonry,  the  wall  is  liable  to  break  away  from  them.  In  reinforced 
concrete  retaining  walls,  on  the  other  hand,  a  part  of  the  sustained  material 
is  used  to  prevent  overturning,  and  the  section  need  be  made  only  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  moments  and  shears  due  to  the  earth  pressure. 
Since  the  wall  is  lighter,  exerts  smaller  j>rL'Ssiire  on  the  soil,  and  may  be 
made  if  necessary  with  a  very  broad  bast,  the  sj)ecia!  foundations  or  [liling 
which  are  often  necessary  for  a  graviiy  wall  frequently  may  be  avoided. 
Reinforced  concrete  properly  designed  can  be  depended  u[K>n  as  absolutely 
reliable. 

The  economy  of  a  reinfort.-e<l  concrete  wall  over  one  of  gravity  section  for 
either  stone  masonry  or  ]jlain  concrete  is  obvious  because  of  the  saving  In 
material.  The  cost  of  forms  is  practically  the  same  for  gravity  section  and 
reinforced  designs. 

Whether  the  T-section  of  reinforced  wall  or  the  wall  with  counterforts 
is  the  more  economical  depends  upon  certain  conditions.  The  principal 
condition  is  the  height  of  the  wall,  but  the  intensity  of  the  earth  pressure  and 
the  relative  ccst  of  concrete  and  steel  and  forms  also  enter  into  the  considera- 
tion. The  construction  of  the  T-section  is  simpler  and  the  placing  of  steel 
easier,  so  that  it  is  preferable  where  skilled  labor  is  scane.  The  form  con- 
struction in  the  counterforted  wall  is  considerably  more  expensive.  Com- 
parative studies  of  the  two  types  indicate  that  the  counterfort  ty]>e  is  scarcely 
ever  economical  when  the  height  is  less  than  iS  feel.  Rules  for  designing 
walls  of  gravity  section  are  first  given  and  then,  after  the  discussion  of  earth 
pressure,  the  designs  of  both  a  T-ty[x;  and  a  counterforted  section  are  treated. 

rOUHDATIOKS 

A  firm  foundation  is  essential  whatever  the  tyi*  of  the  design.  Piles 
may  be  necessary,  or  to  avoid  sliding,  a  stepjicd  base  may  \ie  required. 
Unequal  settling  is  more  dangerous  for  a  retaining  wall  than  for  many 
other  structures,  because  if  it  is  thrown  out  of  plumb,  the  earth  will  move 
and  produce  forces  much  in  excess  of  the  i:ilciLlatC'<l  ones.  Allowable  pres- 
sures on  different  soils  are  referred  to  on  page  640, 
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The  depth  of  foundatioD  musl  Iw  sufficient  to  prevent  heaving  of  the 
material  in  front  of  the  wall,  and  10  protect  it  from  frost.  A  deptli  of  3 
feet  may  le  given  us  a  minimum,  w)  ile  4  or  5  feet  is  necessary  in  tem|jerate 
or  very  coid  climates. 

DESiaX  OF  RETAUnNG  WALLS  OF  QRAVITT  SECTIOK 

The  thickness  of  base  of  a  retaining  wall  of  gravity  section,  that  is,  one 
in  which  the  earth  pressure  is  resisted  l»y  the  weight  of  the  masonry,  is 
generally  taken  without  mathematical  calculation  as  a  certain  ratio  of  (he 
height  of  the  wall.  An  easily  rememljered  rule  is  to  make  the  base  f  of  the 
height.  The  table  of  empirical  values  adopted  by  Mr.  Trautwine*  for 
thickness  of  base  of  wall  to  resist  earth  pressure  under  average  conditions 
is  in  accordance  with  good  engineering  practice.  While  he  gives  no  values 
for  concrete,  they  may  safely  be  assumed  equivalent  to  those  for  cut  stone 
laid  in  mortar,  which  are  as  given  in  the  following  table.  The  earth  is 
assumed  lo  slope  up  fmm  the  top  of  the  wall  till  it  reaches  a  level  at  the 
height  indicated  by  the  ratio  in  the  first  column. 

Thicbmss  oj  Retaining  Walls  oj Gravity  Sccliait  with  Earth  Surcliargc. 
By  Johx  C.  Tkautwimk.      (5.r  p.  661.) 


The  height  of  the  wall  is  assumed  to  be  measured  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground  In  front  of  it. 

The  batter  of  the  face  of  a  retaining  wall  is  customarily  limited  to  i^ 
inches  to  the  foot,  and  the  l>ack  is  usually  vertical.  This  fixes  the  width 
on  top. 

The  values  in  the  table  may  be  empli)yed  for  long  wail.'!  of  concrete  with 
no  reinforcement.  In  many  cases,  because  of  the  monolithic  character 
of  concrete,  a  ratio  of  thickness  to  height  from  lo'^p  to  20%  less  may  be 
adopted  with  safety,  if  the  character  of  the  filling  back  of  the  wall  precludes 

•Traulwiw'i  "Civil  Engineer's  Pocket-Booh",  1901,  p.  606. 
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excessive  pressure,  and  if  the  base  is  slightly  spread.  Fur  more  accurate 
determinations  of  gravity  sections,  the  principles  which  foUiiw  relating  to 
reinforced  designs  are  applicable. 

Angle  of  Internal  Friction.  The  selection  of  the  angle  of  internal  friction 
is  of  much  importance  as  it  affects  largely  the  magnitude  "f  the  earth  pres- 
sure. For  ordinary  cases  the  values  given  on  page  665  may  be  used,  but 
for  very  im|)<)rtttnt  structures,  where  the  additional  cost  is  warranted,  special 
experiments  may  l>e  advisable. 

WEIOHT  or  EARTH 

Inthecalculationof  retaining  walls,  and  many  c»iher structures,  the  weight 
of  earth  in  place  is  a  prime  factor.  Thewci^hts  of  dry  material,  based  upon 
e.\]>erimcnts  by  the  authors,  are  represented  in  the  following  table.  Most 
of  the  liguR's  for  weights  of  earth  give  the  weights  per  cubic  iooi  after 
excavation  in  a  I'Mtse  or  a  compacted  condition.  In  the  authors'  experi- 
ments llic  excavation  was  mca.sured,  so  that  the  weights  represent  the 
material  in  place.  As  fills  will  eventually  assume  much  the  same  charac- 
terislics  as  earth  in  original  excavation,  the  figures  may  be  employed  for 
either  natural  earth  or  Tilled  material.  The  weight  of  earth  containing 
water  varies  with  the  character  of  the  material  and  with  the  conditions, 
(iravel  containing  cirdinary  moisture  weighs  about  2*  y  more  than  dry  gravel 
and  sand  may  weigh  from  3'/  to  10',',  more,  de]>ending  ujKtn  its  fineness, 
since  fine  sands  absorb  the  most  water.  Wet  muck  weighs  about  75  lb. 
per  cubic  fiHil.  These  jjerc-cntages  a.ssume  that  the  bank  is  provided  with 
natUHil  drainage;  if  the  earth  is  literally  fdled  with  water  which  cannot  run 
off,  its  weight  will  be  increased  by  a  quantity  of  water  nearly  equal  in  volume 
to  the  voids  in  the  material,  which  vary  with  the  character  of  the  material 
from  20'  I  to  50' ,'  of  the  bulk  of  the  earth  in  the  bank. 

Many  i>f  the  values  ap}iear  high,  but  they  are  the  result  of  careful  tests. 

AtvniRi-  ^^'cight  i'i  Ordinarv  F.arlh  ln-j^'re  F.-rcti^iilinH. 

P.H.nd.  p*,  cu.  f:. 


BAOKIVO 

Since  the  weight  of  .soil  saturated  with  water  is  much  larger  than  when 
t  is  drj',  the  pressure  increasing  with  the  amount  of  water  so  that  it  may  even 
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exceed  the  hydrostatic  pressure,  the  backing  should  l>e  provided  with  ade 
quate  drainage.  For  this,  a  filling  of  gravel  or  crushed  stone  may  be  placed 
directly  against  the  wall  with  weep  holes  at  suitable  distances  apart. 


EARTH  PRESSURE 

The  principal  force  governing  the  dimensions  of  any  retaining  wall  is  the 
earth  pressure.  Its  magnitude  varies  largely  with  the  tliaracter  and  wet- 
ness of  the  soil,  the  inclinati<in  of  the  back  of  ihc  wall,  and  the  slo})e  of  earth 
above  it. 

Of  the  numerous  theories,  all  of  which  are  based  <in  some  assumptions  not 
always  met  with  in  practice,  Rankine's  theory  seems  to  Ik;  the  most  reliable 
yet  developed,  and  although  it  does  not  always  represent  the  true  conditions, 
it  gives  safe  results.  It  is  based  ujM>n  the  assum|itions  (hat  the  earth  is  ci>m- 
posed  of  granular  homogeneous  particles  without  cohesion,  held  only  by 
friction  developed  between  them,  and  that  the  mass  of  earth  extends 
indefmitely.  On  a  vertical  plane  the  resultant  pressure  always  acts  ]>araUel 
to  the  slope  of  the  earth  and  at  u  [K)im  one-third  of  the  height  from  the  base. 
when  Ihe  surface  of  the  earth  i.s  level  wilb  the  top  of  the  wall  or  slo|)es  back 
fnim  it. 

The  following  table  of  pressures  determined  by  Rankine's  formula  gives 
horizontal  earth  ]>ressures  for  dilT;.'rcnt  heights  of  wall,  based  on  an  angle 
of  reijose  of  earth  of  .15°— a  fidr  a.ssumption  under  average  conditions- 
and  also  average  unit  |)rcssures  for  Ihe  sams  assumptions.  For  other 
heights  of  wall,  the  horizontal  unit  pressures  with  the  same  angle  of  rejKwc 
are  directly  proiMiriional  to  the  heights,  and  the  total  jiressures  are  propor- 
tional to  the  .s(|uares  of  the  heighi. 

Tnlal  K.irlh  Prrssiirr  .\'ul  Aifragi-  Unit  Pressure   upon  Vcrlicol  \V<llh  0/  Dij- 
/.■rriil  ll.-iKhls   (.S.V  p.   60,,. I 
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The  table  assumes  (a)  horizontal  surface  of  earth,  (6)  vertical  back  of 
wall,  (r)  weight  of  earth  i>er  cuhk  foot,  lOO  pounds,  (d)  angle  of  repose, 
35°.  For  other  weights  of  earth  the  values  in  the  (able  are  proportional  to 
the  weight  per  cubic  fool. 

Passive  pressure,  that  is,  the  resistance  of  a  mass  of  earth  against  mov- 
ing, is  many  times  as  great  as  the  active  pressure  hut  l)ecause  of  the  shrink- 
age of  niling  as  ordinarily  placed  it  cannot  l>e  counte<l  on  for  its  full  value 
unless  the  earth  is  in  its  natural  state. 

The  general  formulas  evolved  by  Mr.  Rankine  from  the  assumptions 
given  almve  and  which  apply  l«)lh  to  gravity  walls  and  lo  reinforced  walls, 
are  presented  lielow. 

WrU  with  Vertical  Back.     Let 
P    =  resultant  earth  pressure  in  [Kjunds  on  a  venic;d  surface  for  a  length 

of  wall  e<|ual  to  one  foot. 
//  -=  total  height  of  wall  in  feet. 
If  I  =  depth  below  top  of  wall  of  any  point  in  feet. 
/'     =  height  of  surcharge  in  feet, 
w    =  weight  of  earth  per  cubic  foot. 
<f     —  angle  of  inclination  of  earth  behind  the  wall. 
>p    =  angle  of  internal  friction  of  the  earth. 
Cp  =  constant  de])cnding  ujHin  d  and  a.  (See  table  on  \age  665.) 

Then* 

/'  =  i u-ir C..S ,j '"" 'I  -  ' '.'■'"; {'  '"'I ^'  (.) 

For  known  values  of  the  angle  of  inclination  and  internal  friction,  the 

terms  embnicing  them  become  constant  and 

P  =  CV  u-lP  (2) 

The  intensity  of  ]»rcssure  at  any  ]H)inl  the  (iejith  of  which  is  H  is 

rnit  pressur..---  2  C^wH,  (3) 

and  its  diri-ciion  is  parallel  to  the  direition  of  the  total  |»ressure.* 

*  Vol  W4ll>  with  liomrnnT^I  m<>t.    '!    -  o.  Iic-ncr 


I  +  sunt 
If  mkIt  r,t  slcipc  rqualE  »nglr  of  Lntrrnil  frirlion.  i.  e..  if  J  -  v', 

P   -    J  ufP'ciiw;  and  I'Tiil  prcssurr  ii  viH ,  cos  -7 
Formulas  (i)  and  (3),  Kowtvcr,  apply  to  thrw  cases  by  using  >lif  pmprr  valur  oi  Cp  giiTi 
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The  values  iif  the  constant  tp  are  given  in  the  table  below. 

Data  jor  DelermintHg  Ihc  '.  artk  Pressure. 

Rule:  To  find  the  enrth  pressure  on  a  vertical  wall  without  surcharge,  H 

ft.  high,  multiply  the  iinjjier  value  of  Tp  by  the  stjiiare  i^f  H  in  feet  and  by 

the  weight  of  the  filling  i>ercu.  ft.     /'       CpWlP  (see  ji.  664)     For  formulas 

liir  inolineci  walls  anH  walls  with  surcharge,  see  pp.  (i'>.;  and  '•('(>■ 


None:  If  the  angle  of  interna!  friction  of  the  e.iTth  is  unknown,  the  fol- 
lowing average  values  may  lie  used:  Coal,  shingle  and  broken  stone,  s"*! 
earth,   35°:  clay,  30";   sand  dry,  jo":  sand  moist.  35°:  sand  wet,  10°. 


As  Stated  above,  ihc  pressure  is  assumed  lc)act 
parallel  to  the  sl()|)e  of  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  for  walls  without  surcharge  acts  at  one-ihird 
of  the  height  of  the  wall  from  the  Iwse.  The 
maximum  unit  ])ressurci.s  at  the  lta.se,  and  isequal 
to  twice  the  average,  while  the  n  inimum  at  Ihe 
top  e(|uals  zero,  so  that  the  variation  of  the  unit 
pressures  may  Ije  re|ircsentcd  by  a  triangle. 

TiD  with  Inelm«d  Back.  Theeanh  pressure, 
R,  on  an  inchned  plane  ab  (Fig.  213)  is  the  re- 
sultant of  /".the  horizontal  pressure  on  the  vertical 
plane  or,  and  H',  the  weight  of  the  prism  of  earth 
ahr.  and  acts  at  one-third  the  height  from  the 


,.— Earth  '} 
1  Inclined  E 

ofaWall.  (See 
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t\'<  RE/K 


ihe  t-arth  Ifehinil  ihe  wall  is  loaiioi  in  any  way,  fur 
•  'amjilir,  when  a  highway  m  a  railway  trai  k  runs  along  the  wall,  or  when 
tiie  cmliankment  ii  usefl  as  a  storage  for  material— ihen  ihl-  liatjine  iauscs 
ailrliti'tnal  |in,-i-iire  "n  ihe  wall,  which  may  Ije  prini<led  for  l-y  rephiiing 
itif  l<«i'!  Iij  an  e'|uivatent  sunharge  irf earth.  The  heiftht  'it  this  surcharge, 
//,  ii  Ihe  extra  I'lail  [ler  xiuarc  f'xit  dividcti  liy  the  weight  <>(  a  mi.ii-  i<H>t  .if 
canh.  Tliii'.  a  l"ad  ii(  500  |Kfuncls  (ler  wjuare  f<«rt  i.;  e.jiiivalfnt  n>  a  sur- 
i  liarge  of  5  feet  if  the  eanh  wtighs  100  jxtunds  |>er  luhic  fiKit. 

T«rtieal  Baek  of  Wall  with  8lirclurg«.  The  earth  pressure  on  a  retaitt- 
ing  wall  with  surcharge  e<]uals  the  pres- 
sure on  the  surface  ab  k-ss  the  pressure  on 
hd.  I'sing  a  constant  from  the  talile.  page 
665. 

p  =  'u'fP  dp  -  u/r  Cp  - 

w  (fP  -  A')  C  „  (6) 

and  this  may  be  represented  by  Ihe  tra|ie- 
ztild  ared  (see  Fig.  214).  The  distance  of 
the  |M)int  of  application  of  tliU  fone  from 
liclow  the  middle i>oint  in  the  height  of  the 
wall. 

^  _   (//  -  /.P 
6  {II    1-  10 


(7) 


Pio,  314.    Harth  PrcWrc  «n         Wall  vitli  Inclined  Back  with    Snr- 

Veniciil  Hii<k  of  Willi  with     charge.     For  an  inclined  liack,  the  pre.'^ 

SjirdiiirKP.     i.Sr'.-  p.  (](jCi.  )  sure,  as  in  the  case  of  a  wall  with  inclined 

hack  without  surcharge,  is  the  resultant 

of  /',  the  j>res.surc  on  the  vertical  projection  of  the  wall  found  by  formula 

(2)  and  IV,  the  weight  of   the  prism  of  earth  one  foot  of  length,  the  cnes- 

KCHlion  of  which  i.s  a  trtiiKv.oid.     fCr|uation  (7)  gives  the  vertiial  distance 

of  the  point  <if  upplualion  of  the  resultant  l>el»w  the  middle  [K>int  in  the 

height  of  the  wail. 
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.\  pmierly  di'signed  retaining  wall,  whether  of  reinforccil  concrete  or  of 
plain  masonr)',  niusl  riillil  the  following  conditions:  ll  must  be  stable  (1) 
ogainst  overturning,  (2)  against  sliding,  (,^)  against  settling,  (4)  against 
crushing  or  ovcrslressing  of  the  material. 
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To  prevent  failure  bytn'crturning,  the  moment  uf  downward  forces  about 
thcoutcredgeof  iheliase,  .1/1  =  1^1  /,+ Wj/i,  must  be  greater  than  that  of 
the  overturning  miiment,  Mi  =  i*/,  (see  Fig.  215).     The  ratio  of  those  two 


called  the  fatlfir  iif  safety.     For  reinforced  concrete  walls, 


the  f;icl< 


>f  1.5  to  2  may  be  considered  a.s  ample,  l>ecause  the  stability 
iri  wall  is  increased  by  the  resistance  of  earth  to  shear  along  the  line  ab, 
Fig.  215,  and  the  jtassive  pressure  of  the  filling  in  fnmt  of  (he  wall,  which 
two  items  are  not  considered  in  figuring  the  factor  of  safety. 

The  h»riz»ntal  component  of  the  resultant  pressure  on  the  foundation 
causes  the  tendency  of  the  wall  to 
slide.  This  force  is  opjHised  by 
the  resistance  to  comjiression  of 
the  earth  on  the  plane  i/r  (sec  Fig. 
215)  and  by  ihefriction  F.  The 
frictifni  is  equal  to  the  vertical 
pres.sure  multiplied  by  the  tangent 
c)f  friction  between  concrete  and 


earth,  ( 


if 


F  =  total  friction, 

ir,  +  IW  =■  weight   of  . 

and  earth, 
p     =  angle  of  friction  I 

earth  and  concrete 

Then 


iL 


'ir..  ai.s. — Forces  Acting  upon  a  Retain- 
ing Wall  and  their  Moment  Arms. 
(See  p.  667.) 


F  =  (ir,  +  Il'j)  Ian  v'' 
If  the  wall  slides,  the  cohesion  of  the  earth  along  the  line  ab  (Fig.  215)  must 
l>e  destroyed,  which  item  increa.ses  the  stability  against  sliding.  The  tan- 
gent of  the  inclination  of  the  resultant  pressure,  that  is,  the  ratio  of  its  hori- 
zontal to  vertical  com[>iment,  should  n()t  lie  larger  than  the  tangent  of  the 
angle  of  friction. 

Sometimes  a  vertical  jirojeetion  of  the  base  may  be  needed,  which  may 
be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  base  or  at  either  end. 

Having  determined  the  earth  pressure  as  explained  in  preceding  pages, 
the  design  of  a  reinforced  concrete  retaining  wall  resolves  itself  primarily 
into  the  determination  of  the  thickness  and  reinforcement  of  concrete  slabs 
to  be  obtained  by  the  principles  outlined  in  Chapter  XXI  on  Reinforced 
Concrete  Design.  The  melhcKls  to  folltiw  can  be  illustrated  best  by  prac- 
tical examples,  which  are  given  in  full  below. 
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A  retaining  wall  is  especially  subject  t<i  temperature  stresses.  To  locate 
the  stresses  at  specially  prepared  joints,  contraction  joints  may  bs  placed  at 
stated  intervals.  In  an  unreinforccd  wall,  a  spacing  of  lo  to  30  feet  between 
joints  is  necessary  ti>  prevent  intermediate  cracks.  By  introducing  steel 
to  prevent  the  fi)rmation  of  visible  ccucks,  no  joints  are  necessarj-.  .Steel 
reinforcement  for  shrinkage  and  temperature  contracliim  is  treated  on  page 
499- 

EXAMPLE  OP   T-BHAPED  RETAININa  WALL 

Sample  I.  Design  a  retaining  wall  11  ft.  high  iibove  ground  to  support 
a.  sand  filling.  Angle  of  internal  friction  of  sand,  whith  weighs  100  lb.  per 
cu,  ft.  is  35°.  and  the  fill  slojws  back  at  the  same  angle.  Working  stresses: 
for  the  I  ;  aj  :  5  concrete  in  compression,  /,.  =  500  lb.  i^cr  sq.  in,;  steel  in 
tension.  /,  =  16  000  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  ratio  of  nrndiili  of  elasticity,  n  —  15: 
allowable  shear  involving  diagonal  tension,  v  —  31  lb.  ]>er  sq.  in.;  bond  of 
steel  to  concrete,  n  —  80  lb,  per  sq,  in. 

Solulion.  It  base  is  imbedded  4  ft.  to  protect  from  fnwit,  and  if  the  footing 
is  assumed  iS  inches  thick,  total  height  <if  wall  is  16  ft.  and  hei^jht  of  stem 
14  f"-.  6  in.     The  diisign  is  shown  in  Fig,  216,  page  66ij. 

bpright  Slab.  Earth  pressure  on  stem  trtim  formula  (1).  page  664, 
taking  value  of  Cp  from  the  table,  P,  =  0.41  X  100  X  14-5'  =  8600  lb. 
This  acts  at  J  the  height.  Horizontal  component.  //,  —  /',  cos  35°  »  7040 
lb.,  and  since  the  weight  of  wall  and  vertical  component  of  earth  pressure 
do  not  affect  the  vertical  slab,  the  moment.  .1/  =  7040  X  1  X  14.5  X  n 
■=  408   000  in  lb. 

Thickness  of  vertical  slab  at  bottom,  using  formula  (i().  page  421,  and  table 
of  constants,  page  519,  and  adding  1.7  in.  to  the  depth  to  steel  to  properly 
imbed  it,  isif  +  1-7  —  o.iq  x  0.118^408000+  i .  7  =  23.5.  Ratio  of  steel  is 
p  =  0.005  fto  correspond  to  working  stresses),  hence  areaof  steel  is  .4,  =  i.ji 
sq.  in.  per  foot  of  length  of  wall.  This  is  satisfied  by  i  in.  round  barsplaced 
vertically  5.5  in,  on  centers.  (See  table,  p.  soy.)  The  thickness  of  wall  at 
top  may  be  selected  as  12  in.  The  moment  decreases  from  the  bottom 
upwards  so  the  steel  may  l>e  reduced  as  shown  in  Fig.  216.  page66Q. 

Since  total  shear,  I'  —  7040  lb.,  unit  shear  involving  diagonal  tension,  is 

J'  =   -  -  ^  ^       =  ,lo  lb.   per  sq.   in.      (See  p,   447.)     As  this  does 

not  exi~ccd  working  slrc'.s,  no  stirrui)s  arc  nteilcd. 

Hond  stress  is  11  -•  ,     '    "  =  do  lb.   i>ct  sq,  in.   (see 

p.  437)' 

Length  of  bar  to  imbed  in  footing  to  prevent  pulling  out  is  iO  X  J  —  4,1.8 
in.  (see  Table  on  page  454).  hence  the  vertical  bars  must  extend  into  the 
base  this  distance,  or  else  ti  pmvided  with  bent  ends  (see  page  466). 

•  A  libls  of  dimensioni  ind  rfinfotcemenl  for  T-A^pei  and  for  tounlctfort  rrliining  wills  of 
diflfrcnt  hfijihti,  compiltd  bv  Sanford  E.  Thompsoo,  i:,  glvrn  in  "Coiicrr'if  in  RMlroad  Con.tnic- 
tion,"  publiibcd  by  The  Atlas  Ponl and  Ccmem  Co. 
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To  obtain  this  bond,  the  vertical  rods  frequently  are  beni  into  the  right 
cantilever  of  the  footing.  If  instead  they  are  bent  to  run  into  the  left  canti- 
lever, they  may  form  the  horizontal  reinforcement  there,  as  shown  in  Fig,  i:6. 

Footing.  In  a  correctly  designed  wall  the  resultant  force  should  intersect 
the  base  within  the  middle  third  of  its  length.  This  determines  the  ratio  of 
length  of  footing  to  height  of  wall,  and  can  l>e  obtained  only  by  trial  for  any 
particular  case.     A  study  of  different  conditions  shows  that  this  n 


Fig.  3 


—Design  of  T-shaped  Retaining  Wall.     (See  p.  66q.) 


erally  0.4  to  0.6,  depending  upon  the  inclination  of  earth  pressure,  the  weight 
of  the  fill,  and  finally  upon  the  ratio  between  the  length  of  the  projecting  toe 
and  the  total  length  of  the  base.  The  length  of  base  best  suited  tor  our  ex- 
ample was  found  after  several  trials  to  be  8  ft.  g  in. 

The  forces  acting  on  the  footing  are  P,,  the  earth  pressure  on  the  plane  ait, 
H'l,  the  weight  of  prism  of  sand,  bcde,  and  W,,  the  weight  of  the  retaining 
wall  itself.     The  distance  from  the  toe  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  R 
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bcr,  steel  or  reinforced  mncretc  Ijcams,  so  that  the  concrete  forms  a  vertical 
slal)  supported  at  top  and  bottom. 

Reinforced  concrete  retaining  walls  are  alnnfit  always  more  economical 
than  a  gravity  section  of  either  plain  concrete  or  masonr>'.  In  walls  of 
gravity  section  the  materials  cannot  be  fully  utilized  because  the  section 
must  be  made  heavy  enough  to  prevent  overturning  by  its  own  weight, 
counterforts  or  buttresses  lieing  of  comparatively  little  advantage  because, 
in  stone  masonry,  the  wall  is  liable  to  break  away  from  them.  In  reinforced 
concrete  retaining  walls,  on  the  other  hand,  a  part  of  the  sustained  material 
is  used  to  prevent  overturning,  and  the  section  need  be  made  only  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  moments  and  shears  due  to  the  earth  pressure. 
Since  the  wall  is  lighter,  exerts  smaller  pressure  on  the  s<iil,  and  may  be 
made  if  neces.sary  with  a  very  broad  base,  (he  special  foundations  or  ])iling 
which  are  often  necessary  for  a  gravity  wall  frequently  may  Iw  avoided. 
Reinforced  concrete  properly  designed  can  be  depended  upon  as  absolutely 
reliable. 

The  economy  of  a  reinforced  concrete  wall  over  one  of  gravity  section  for 
either  stone  masonry  or  plain  concrete  is  obvious  because  of  the  saving  in 
material.  The  cost  of  forms  is  practically  the  same  for  gravity  section  and 
reinforced  designs. 

Whether  the  T-section  of  reinforced  wall  or  the  wall  witli  counterforts 
is  the  more  economical  depends  upon  certain  conditions.  The  principal 
condition  is  the  height  of  the  wall,  but  the  intensity  of  the  earth  pressure  and 
the  relative  cost  of  concrete  and  steel  andfurms  also  enter  into  the  considera- 
tion. The  construction  of  the  T-seclion  is  simpler  and  the  placing  of  steel 
easier,  so  that  it  is  preferable  where  skilled  labor  is  scarce.  The  form  con- 
struction in  the  counterforted  wall  is  considerably  more  expensive.  Com- 
parative studies  of  the  two  types  indicate  that  the  counterfort  tyjK;  is  scarcely 
ever  economical  when  the  height  is  less  than  i8  feet.  Rules  for  designing 
walls  of  gravity  section  are  first  given  and  then,  after  the  discussion  of  earth 
pressure,  the  designs  of  both  aT-ty[)e  and  a  counterforted  section  are  treated. 

FOUNDATIONS 

A  firm  foundation  is  essential  whatever  the  lyjje  of  the  design.  Piles 
may  be  necessary,  or  to  avoid  sliding,  a  stejipcd  base  may  be  required. 
Unequal  settling  is  more  dangerous  for  a  retaining  wall  than  for  many 
other  structures,  because  if  it  is  thrown  out  of  plumb,  the  earth  will  move 
and  produce  forces  much  in  excess  of  the  calculated  ones.  Allowable  pres- 
sures on  different  soils  are  referred  to  on  page  640. 
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The  depth  of  fuundation  must  be  suffirient  to  prevent  heaving  of  the 
material  in  front  of  the  wail,  and  10  protect  it  from  frost,  A  depth  of  3 
feet  may  l>e  given  as  a  minimum,  wl  ile  4  or  5  feel  is  necessary  in  temperate 
or  very  cold  climates. 

DEBiaN  or  RETAIKINO  WALLS  OF  ORAVITT  SECTION 

The  thickness  of  base  of  a  retaining  wail  of  gravity  section,  that  is,  one 
in  which  the  earth  pressure  is  resisted  by  the  weight  of  the  masonry,  is 
generally  taken  without  mathematical  calculation  as  a  certain  ratio  of  the 
height  of  the  wall.  An  easily  remembered  rule  is  to  make  the  base  §  of  the 
height.  The  table  of  empirical  values  adopted  by  Mr.  Trautwine*  for 
thickness  of  base  of  wall  to  resist  earth  pressure  under  average  conditions 
is  in  accordance  with  good  engineering  practice.  While  he  gives  no  values 
for  concrete,  they  may  safely  be  assumed  equivalent  to  those  for  cut  stone 
laid  in  mortar,  which  are  as  given  in  the  following  table.  The  earth  is 
assumed  to  slojie  up  from  the  top  of  the  wall  till  it  reaches  a  level  at  the 
height  indicated  by  the  ratio  in  the  first  column. 

Tkicktusi  oj  Ri-liiining  Walls  of  Grainly  Section  tvilh  Eartli  Surcharge. 
Bv  John  C.  Tbavtwcnb.      (iVf  p.  661.) 


The  height  of  the  wall  t.s  assumed  to  lie  measured  almve  the  surface  of 
the  ground  in  fnmt  of  it. 

The  batter  of  the  face  of  a  retaining  wall  is  customarily  limited  to  ij 
inches  to  the  foot,  and  the  back  is  usually  vertical.  This  fixes  the  width 
on  lop. 

The  values  in  the  table  may  Ik:  employetl  for  long  walls  of  concrete  with 
no  reinforcement.  In  many  cases,  because  of  the  monolithic  charaiter 
of  concrete,  a  ratio  of  thickness  to  height  from  lo'f,  to  ao*^^  less  may  Ije 
adopted  with  safety,  if  the  character  of  the  filling  back  of  the  wall  precludes 

•  Trdutwine'e  "Civil  Engioetr't  Pocket-Book",  1901,  p.  606. 
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excessive  pressure,  and  if  the  base  is  slightly  spread.  For  more  accurate 
determinations  of  gravity  sections,  the  principles  which  follow  relating  to 
reinforced  designs  are  applicable, 

Ang'le  of  IntemiU  Friction.  The  selection  of  the  angle  of  internal  friction 
is  of  much  imixirtance  as  it  affects  largely  the  magnitude  of  the  earth  pres- 
sure. l'"or  ordinary  cases  the  values  given  on  page  665  may  be  used,  bul 
for  very  im]M>nant  structures,  where  the  additional  cost  is  warranted,  special 
ex)>enmenls  may  Iw  advisable. 

WEIGHT   OF   EABTH 

In  the  calculation  of  retainin;^  walls,  and  many  other  struclurcs,  tlic  weight 
of  earth  in  ]>bce  is  a  prime  factor.  The  \veights  of  dry  material,  based  upon 
c.\|jeriments  by  the  authors,  are  represented  in  the  following  table.  Most 
of  the  figures  for  weights  of  earth  giw  the  weights  per  cubic  foot  after 
excavation  in  a  loose  ()r  a  comjiacted  condition.  In  the  authors'  experi- 
ments tlic  e.vcavatiim  was  measured,  so  that  the  weights  represent  the 
material  in  place.  As  fills  will  eventually  assume  much  the  same  charac- 
teristics as  earth  in  original  e.\cav-alion,  the  figures  may  Iw  employed  for 
either  natural  earth  or  filled  malerial.  The  weight  of  earth  containing 
water  varies  with  the  character  of  the  material  and  with  the  conditions. 
Gravel  conliiining  ordinary  moisture  weighs  aljout  i'  1.  more  than  dry  gravel 
and  sand  m.iy  weigh  from  3' ,'  to  10'  i  more,  de[iending  ujjon  its  fineness, 
since  fine  sands  absorb  the  most  water.  Wet  muck  weighs  about  ;:;  lb. 
]>er  cubic  fiHit.  These  |>erc.entages  assume  that  the  bank  is  provided  with 
natuml  drainage;  if  the  earth  is  literally  filled  with  water  which  cannot  run 
ofi".  its  weight  will  l)c  increased  by  a  quantity  of  water  nearly  equal  in  volume 
to  the  voids  in  the  material,  which  vary  with  the  character  of  the  material 
tn)m  2o'  (  to  50'  ,'  of  the  bulk  of  the  earth  in  the  bank. 

Many  of  the  values  ajipcar  high,  bul  they  arc  the  result  of  careful  tests, 
.hrrngf  ll'ci'gft; ,./  1  hiUtuiry  luirlh  bclorc  F.xiwalion 


BACKING 

Smcc  the  weight  of  soil  saturated  with  water  is  much  larger  than  when 
it  is  dry,  the  pressure  increasing  with  the  amount  of  water  so  that  it  may  even 
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exceed  the  hydni^tatic  jwressure,  (he  backing  shoiikt  1>?  (>n>viiW  wnih  adi- 
quate  drainage.  Fur  ihis,  a  liiling  of  grai-el  uriTusheil  stone  may  lie  i>la»-cd 
directly  again^ii  the  wall  with  n-eep  holes  at  suiialile  distances  a|>aTt. 


SASTH  PRBSSUKE 

The  princi])al  force  governing  the  dimensions  o(  any  n'taininR  wall  is  the 
earth  pressure.  Its  magnitude  varies  largely  with  the  iliar.icter  and  wet 
ness  of  the  soil,  the  inclination  of  the  l>ack  of  the  wall,  and  tlir  slojie  of  eartii 

Of  the  numerous  theories,  all  of  which  are  based  on  some  assumptiims  not 
alwa>-s  met  %-ilh  in  practice,  Rankine's  theory  scemstolic  the  most  n-liahle 
yet  developed,  and  although  it  doe.i  not  always  represent  the  true  ci)mlitiiiiis. 
it  gives  safe  results.  It  is  Uised  u|Km  the  a.'i.sumirtions  that  the  earth  is  com- 
po.sed  <if  granular  homogeneous  particles  without  cohesion,  held  only  liy 
friction  developed  between  them,  and  that  the  ma-vs  of  earth  extenils 
indehnitely.  On  a  vertical  plane  the  resultant  pressure  always  acts  jiarallcl 
to  the  slope  of  the  earth  and  at  a  ]>oinl  on?-thinl  of  the  height  from  the  base, 
when  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  level  with  the  top  of  the  wall  or  s1o|h's  back 
from  it. 

The  following  table  of  pressure's  iletcrmined  by  Rankine's  formula  gives 
horizontal  earth  jiressures  for  dilkTcnt  hoighls  of  wall,  based  on  an  angle 
of  re])ose  of  earth  of  ,15°  a  fair  assumption  under  average  conditions 
and  also  average  unit  jiressures  for  the  samo  assumptions.  Tor  other 
heights  of  wall,  the  horizontal  unit  [>res.sures  with  the  same  angle  of  reiKwe 
are  directly  pn>jK>rlional  to  the  heights,  and  the  total  pres.surcs  are  propor- 
tional to  the  S((uarcs  of  the  height. 

Toiul  Earth  Prrssiir,-  ,nui  Ai'.-raRr  Unit  I'n-ssurc   uron  V.-rlicil  W.ilh  nj  Oij- 
j.-n-iit  )l,i^hls  (.SVi-  p.  (iiii.) 


Average  unit 
lb.  (lersq.  ft.. 
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The  table  assumes  (a)  horizontal  surface  of  earth,  (6)  vertical  back  of 
wall,  (r)  weight  of  earth  per  cubic  foot,  lOO  pounds,  (d)  angle  of  repose, 
35°.  For  other  weights  of  earth  the  values  in  the  table  are  proportional  to 
the  weight  jier  cubic  foot. 

Passive  pressure,  that  is,  the  resistance  of  a  mass  of  eurlh  against  mov- 
ing, is  many  times  as  great  as  the  active  pressure  but  liccause  of  the  shrink- 
age of  filling  ;is  ordinarily  placed  it  cannot  l>e  counie<l  on  for  its  full  value 
unless  the  earth  is  in  its  natural  stale. 

The  genera!  formulas  evolved  by  Mr.  Rankine  from  the  assumptions 
given  alxjve  and  which  apply  Iwith  tc)  gravity  walls  and  to  reinforced  walls, 
are  presented  bel')w. 

WaU  witli  Vertical  Back.     Let 
J'    =  resultant  earth  pressure  in  jwunds  on  a  vertical  surface  for  a  length 
of  wall  e(|ual  to  one  fool. 
=  total  height  of  wall  in  feet, 
'i  =  depth  below  lop  of  wall  of  any  jxiint  in  leet. 
=  height  of  sun:harge  in  feet. 
=  weight  of  earth  per  cubic  foot. 
—  angle  of  inclination  of  earth  behind  the  wall. 
=  angle  ot  internal  friction  of  the  earth, 
p  =  ccmsiant  de|>cnding  u]K>n  <7  and  f.  (See  table  on  page  665.) 
Then* 

C«A  it  -    r  Co;i*  fj   -  cos' tf  . 

/'  =  J  w//- ens  (J  ..  .      __.  (l) 

For  known  values  of  the  angle  of  inclination  and  internal  friction,  the 
terms  embnicing  them  liccomc  constant  and 

/'  =  fp  'u'fr  (2) 

The  iniensityof  pressure  at  any  puinl  the  depth  of  which  is  H  is 

fnit  pressure-  =  2  Ci,u-I[i  (3) 

and  its  dircctiun  is  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  total  pre.ssure.* 


ilrpth,  H,  it  u 
|«.U  .nitlr  «f  ii 
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The  values  of  the  constant  C'p  are  given  in  the  table  below. 

Daht  jor  Determining  the  .'  arth  Pressure. 

Rule:  To  find  the  earth  pressure  on  a  vertical  wall  without  surcharge,  H 

ft,  high,  multijily  the  i)roj)er  value  of  Cp  by  the  square  of  H  in  fe«t  and  Ly 

the  weight  of  the  filling  percu.  ft.     /'    -  CpWlP  (see  p.  66j.)      For  formulas 

lor  inclined  walls  and  walls  with  surcharge,  see  pp.  (''15  and  oMi. 


0  4    I  Level  I 


NoTii:  If  tlic  angle  of  internal  friction  of  the  earth  is  unknown,  the  fol- 
lowing average  values  may  lie  uwed :  Coal,  shingle  and  broken  stone,  50'; 
earth.  35°;  day,  30°;  sand  dry,  jo°:  sand  moist,  35°;  sand  wet,  10°. 


As  stated  above,  the  pressure  is  assumed  to  act 
parallel  to  the  sl(i|>e  of  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  for  walls  without  surcharge  acts  at  one-lhird 
of  the  height  of  the  wall  from  the  l>ase.  The 
maximum  unit  |>ressureisat  the  base,  and  isequal 
to  twice  the  average,  while  ihe  ninimumalthe 
top  equals  zero,  so  that  the  variation  of  the  unit 
pressures  may  be  represented  by  a  triangle. 

Wall  with  Inclined  Back.  Theearlh  ])res.sure, 
R,  on  an  inclined  plane  ab  (Fig.  213)  is  the  re- 
sultant of  P,  the  horizontal  pres.sure  on  the  vertical 
plane  nr,  and  H',  the  weight  of  the  prism  of  earth 
ahr,  and  acts  at  one-third  the  height  from  the 
bottom. 


3.— Earth  [Pres- 
n  Inclined  Back 

ofaWall.  {Seep.  66$.) 
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Snrchtfge.  When  the  earth  behind  the  wall  is  loaded  in  any  way,  f<ir 
example,  when  a  highway  or  a  railway  track  runs  along  the  wall,  or  when 
the  embankment  is  used  as  a  storage  for  material — ^then  this  loading  causes 
additional  pressure  on  the  wall,  which  may  be  provided  for  by  replacing 
the  load  by  an  eijuivalent  surcharge  ()f  earth.  The  height  of  this  surcharge, 
!i,  is  the  extra  load  jwr  square  foot  divide<i  by  the  weight  of  a  cubic  iintt  of 
earth.  Thus  a  load  of  jcx)  jwunds  per  sijuare  foot  h  ei[uivulent  t<i  a  sur- 
charge of  5  feet  if  the  earth  weighs  too  jmunds  per  cubic  hmt. 
V«itictd  Back  of  Wall  with  Surcharge.  The  earth  ]>ressure  on  a  retain- 
ing wall  with  surcharge  equals  the  pres- 
sure on  the  surface  ab  less  the  j»ressure  on 
hd.  I' sing  a  constant  fnim  the  table,  ]Jage 
665, 

/'  -  wfP  C\,  -  u'h''  C,,  = 

w  {IP  -  li')  (■,,  (6) 

and  this  maybe  represented  by  Ihe  trape- 
zoid acfd  (see  Fig.  314).  The  distance  of 
the  jjoint  of  application  of  thi.i  force  from 
l)elow  tlie  middle  [Kiinl  in  the  height  of  the 
wal], 

_    (//  -  h)' 
'  6  (//   H-  /;) 


(7) 


Pie,,  an- — Earth  Pressure  o 
Verliciil  Back  ofWiill  wit 
Suri-hat^e,     (.SVi'  p.  M6.) 


Wall  with  Inclined  Back  with  Snr- 
charge.  For  an  inclined  hack,  the  pre.s- 
sure,  as  in  the  case  of  a  wall  with  inclined 
back  without  surcharge,  is  the  resultant 
of  P,  the  )>ressure  on  the  vertical  projection  of  the  wall  found  by  formula 
(i)  and  H',  the  weight  of  the  prism  i)f  earth  one  foot  of  length,  the  cross- 
secti<m  of  which  is  a  traj>ezoid.  Equation  (7)  gives  the  vertical  distance 
of  the  jwint  of  application  of  the  resultant  l>elow  the  middle  (loint  in  the 
height  of  the  wall. 


DESIGN  OF  REINFORCED  RETAINING  WAU.S 


A  properly  designed  retaining  wall,  whether  of  reinforceil  concrete  or  of 
plain  ma.sonry,  must  fuilil  the  following  conditions:  It  must  i)e  stable  (1) 
against  overturning,  (2)  against  sliding,  (3)  against  settling,  (4)  against 
crushing  or  overstressing  of  the  material. 
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'  To  prevent  failure  by  overturning,  the  moment  of  downward  forces  about 
the  outer  edge  of  (he  base,  .1/,  =  W,  /,+  Wila,  must  l>e  greater  than  that  of 
the  overturning  moment,  Mt  =  Pl^  (see  Fig.  215).     The  ratio  of  those  two 


moments,  -— .  i.i  tailed  the  factor  of  safety.     For  relnforied  concrete  walls, 

.1/,  ' 

the  factor  of  1.5  to  3  may  be  considered  as  ample,  l>ecause  the  stability 
of  wall  is  increased  by  the  resistance  of  earth  to  shear  along  the  line  aft, 
Fig.  215,  and  the  passive  pressure  of  the  filling  in  front  of  the  wall,  which 
two  items  arc  not  considered  in  figuring  the  factor  of  safely. 

The  horizontal  compi>nent  of  the  resultant  pressure  on  the  foundation 
causes  the  tendency  of  the  wall  to 
slide.  This  forc«is  opjjosed  by 
the  resistance  to  compression  of 
the  earth  on  the  plane  (if  (see  Fig. 
Z15)  and  by  thefriction  F.  The 
friction  is  equal  to  the  vertical 
pressure  multi)iiied  by  ihc  t:ingent 
of  friction  between  concrete  and 
earth,  or,  if 

F  =  total  friction, 

ll'i  -t-  H'j  =  weight  of  concrete 

and  earth, 
1^    =  angle  of  friction  between 

earth  and  concrete 


Then 


Flo.  ir5. — Forces  Acting  upon  a  Retain- 
ing Wall  and  their  Moment  Arms, 
(S^f  p.  667.) 


F  =  (\\\  +  n\)  tan  v'' 
If  the  wall  slides,  the  cohesicm  of  the  earth  along  the  line  oft  (Fig.  215)  must 
l)e  destroyed,  which  item  increases  the  stability  against  sliding.  The  tan- 
gent of  the  inclination  of  the  resultant  pressure,  that  is,  the  ratio  of  its  hori- 
zontal to  vertical  com|K)nent,  should  not  be  larger  than  the  tangent  of  the 
angle  of  friction. 

Sometimes  a  vertical  projection  of  the  base  may  Ije  neetled,  which  may 
be  placed  in  (he  middle  of  the  base  or  at  either  end. 

Having  determined  the  earth  pressure  as  explained  in  preceding  jiagcs, 
the  design  of  a  reinforced  concrete  retaining  wall  resolves  itself  ])rimarily 
into  the  determination  of  the  thickness  and  reinforcement  of  concrete  slabs 
to  be  obtained  by  the  principles  outlined  in  Chapter  XXI  on  Reinforced 
Concrete  Design.  The  methods  to  follow  can  be  illustrated  best  by  prac- 
tical examples,  which  are  given  in  fidl  below. 
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A  retaining  wall  is  especially  subject  to  temperature  stresses.  To  locate 
the  stresses  at  specially  prepared  joints,  contraction  joints  may  be  placed  at 
stated  intervals.  In  an  unrcinforced  wall,  a  spacing  of  30  to  30  feet  between 
jdint-i  is  necessary  to  prevent  intermediate  cracks.  By  introducing  steel 
ti)  prevent  the  formation  of  vtsilile  cracks,  no  joints  are  necessary.  Steel 
reinforcement  for  shrinkage  and  tem|jerature  contraction  is  treated  on  page 
499- 

EZAMPLE  OP   T-SHAPED  RETAIKINO  WALL 

Example  I.  Design  a  retaining  wall  11  ft.  high  above  ground  to  support 
a  sand  filling.  Angle  of  inlemal  friction  uf  sand,  whieh  weighs  100  lb.  per 
cu,  ft.  is  3S',  and  the  fill  slO]«s  back  at  the  same  angle.  Working  stresses: 
for  the  I  :  ij  :  S  toncrele  in  compression,  /^  •=  500  lb.  |kt  s<f.  in.:  steel  in 
tension,  /,  =  16  000  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  ratio  of  moduli  of  elasticity.  «  =  15; 
allowable  shear  involving  diagonal  tension,  i'  ^  ,^2  lb.  |ier  sq.  in.;  bond  of 
steel  to  concrete,  11  —  80  lb.  per  sq,  in. 

Solution.  It  base  is  imbedded  4  ft,  to  protect  from  frost,  and  if  the  footing 
is  assumed  18  inches  thick,  total  height  of  wall  is  16  ft.  and  height  of  stem 
H  ?',  6  in.     The  di;.sign  is  shown  in  Pig.  slfi,  page  66g, 

Ijprigtat  Slab.  Earth  pressure  on  stem  from  formula  (a),  page  664, 
taking  value  of  Cp  from  the  table.  P,  =  0,41  x  100  X  14,5'  =  8600  lb. 
This  acts  at  J  the  height.  Horizontal  component.  H,  =  /',  cos,  35°  —  7040 
lb.,  and  since  the  weight  of  wall  and  vertical  compiment  of  earth  pressure 
do  not  affect  the  vertical  slab,  the  moment,  .1/  =  7040  X  J  X  14.5  X  12 
-  408  000  in  lb. 

Thickness  of  vertical  slab  at  bottom,  using  formula  (11),  page  411 ,  and  table 
of  constants,  page  519,  and  adding  1.7  in.  to  the  depth  to  steel  to  properly 
imbed  it.  isd  +  1,7  —  o.aQ  X  0, 118  \/4o8ooo4-  i  ,7  =  13,5.  Ratio  of  steel  is 
p  =  0,005  {to  correspond  to  working  stresses),  hence  area  of  steel  is  .4,  =■  1,31 
sq,  in,  per  foot  of  length  of  wall.  This  is  satisfied  by  }  in,  round  bars  placed 
vertically  5,5  in,  on  centers.  <See  table,  p,  507.)  The  thickness  of  wall  at 
top  may  be  selected  as  la  in.  The  moment  decreases  from  the  bottom 
upwards  so  the  steel  may  lie  reduced  as  shown  in  Pig.   216.  page  660, 

Since  total  shear.  V  =  7040  lb,,  unit  shear  involving  diagonal  tendon,  is 

II  =    -  =   10  lb,   [)er  sq.   in,      (See  o,   447.)      As  this  di>es 

not  exceed  working  stress,  no  stirrups  :ire  ntedod. 

Bond  stress  is  k  ^  _  '  =  (to  lb,   per  s<j,  in,   (see 

P-  457)- 

Length  of  bar  to  imbed  in  footing  Lo  prevent  pulling  out  is  50  X  i  =  43-8 
in.  (see  Table  on  page  454),  hem*  the  vertical  bars  must  extend  into  the 
base  this  distance,  or  else  fc;  provided  with  bent  ends  (see  page  466), 

d  (or  couDKrfun  retiining  wills  of 
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T.">  obtain  this  U>Tid.  lb*  v*nu-jl  tvsls  frr«^uw.:Iy  *nr  hfiM  ir,;>>  ih*  tijtht 
cui;iiev«r  o(  ;h*  f  -'ting  It  insifad  ibry  ar*  brnt  i,>  run  i«Iii  (he  kfft  o»n(i 
lever,  they  r.uiy  f-rm  the  bohnintol  iviiiK'iventent  ibMV,  »$jiHiwnin  Fij;-  *!C 

Footrnf.  In  a  ci^rrectly  des:t:n«l  wall  thr  Krsuhant  fv>ive  shv^iikl  tnirniNY 
the  hise  within  the-  nii.iJIe  ih-.nl  <'f  i!s  length  This  deirniiiiies  Ihi?  r,ilK>  <>( 
ler.ph  «>t  fiK'ting  i<i  height  ■>(  w.iil.  jikI  c.in  l>e  I'i'tAined  »>nlv  by  itmI  U^t  any 
particular  case.     A  study  »■(  ditlerent  o>nili:i\>ns  sh»iivs  th,n  ihi*  ratii'  is  jpMi- 


Fltt.   : 


— DesiRn  rif  T-shajHvl  Retaining  Willi. 


V  /•.  Mi,,) 


erally  o,+  to  0.6,  de)ientling  iiijem  the  im-litnnimi  .if  oiirth  jin'ssun-.  the  weight 
of  the  fill,  and  finally  ujHin  the  ratio  Iwtween  the  lenKth  cif  the  pnijeftinR  tiie 
and  the  total  length  of  the  base.  The  length  tit  liiise  bent  Hiilted  titr  imr  ex- 
ample was  found  after  several  trials  t» !«  8  ft.  1}  in. 

The  forces  acting  nn  the  fiioting  are  /*„  the  earth  ]>ressMre  <in  the  planeab, 
H'|,  the  weight  of  prism  i.f  sand,  bcdr,  and  \V„  the  weiRhl  of  the  reUiininR 
wall  itself.     The  distance  from  the  toe  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  resiillatil  K 
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of  II' I  and  IV, may  be  obtained  as  follows:  Find  centerof  gravity  of  earth  and 
i"enter  of  gravity  of  concrete;  multiply  the  distance  from  .4  to  these  centers 
of  gravity  by  the  respective  weight,  and  thus  obtain  the  statical  moment. 
Divide  the  sum  of  these  moments  by  the  sum  of  the  weights,  H',  +  I^,,  and  the 
location  of  the  centerof  gravity  of  the  combined  weight  is  obtained.  The 
line  of  pressure  drawn  for  /'  and  R  intersects  the  base  just  inside  of  the 
middle  third, 

.Normal  omponent  of  resultant.  .V  =  11  qi)a  lb.  and  horizontal  component, 

//  =   11  Qoolh,     Hence,  ratio    -  =  0.587,  which  is  smaller  than  the  tangent 

of  the  angle  of  friction,  hence  there  is  no  danger  of  the  wail  sliding. 

Maximum  unit  pressure  on  soil  (from  formula  (.jdl.  p.  561)  is  5000  lb, 
per  sq.  ft.,  while  the  minimum  equals  nearly  zero. 

The  graphical  method  of  finding  the  distribution  of  forces  on  the  ba.se  is 
explained  on  page  ^hd. 

L«ft  CantileTcr.  Omitting  weight  of  slab  and  of  carih  above  it  as  neg- 
ligible, the  forces  acting  on  this  jiart  ()f  the  footing  are  represented  by  trap- 
ezoid/cAt.     Total  force  is      — °-       '''■*''  X  i . 5«  =   u    000  lb.    anil  moment 

arm  from  the  diagram  is  i..(6  ft,;  hence  bending  moment,  .1/  =  11  ooo  X 
I  .36  X  12  =  179500  in.  111.  per  ft,  of  width. 

The  minimum  depth  to  steel  from  formula  (i),  p,  418.  using  Table  10, 
page  519,15  d  =  14,3  in.,  and  the  area  of  steel.  A,  =  0.868  sq.  in.  How- 
ever, this  depth  may  Ire  too  small  to  satisfy  the  bond  stress,  which  is  below 
considered. 

Further,  if  vertical  steel  in  the  vertical  wall  is  all  lent  and  carried  into  the 
left  cantilever  of  the  footing,  we  should  have  i.jo  sq.  in.  of  steel  per  foot  of 
width  or  |in.  round  bars  spaced  5I  i"-  "■•■  which  for  a  dejilh  of  14.5  in.  gives 
a  ratio  p  =  0.0075.  or  greater  than  is  necessary.  If  desired,  therefore,  a 
part  of  this  steel  may  lie  carried  only  far  enough  into  the  footing  to  prevent 
its  pulling  out.  or  if  bond  stress  were  not  excessive,  the  depth,  d,  might  be 
reduced  below  14  J  in.     The  bond  for  the  suggested  depth  must  lie  con-';idered. 

Unit  bond.  »  — -    —  —    —  —  140  lb.  per  so.  in.  (see  p.  4;7). 

J4.5  X  0-1.  X  2.75  X  I. [8 
The  bond  is  excessive  unless  deformed  bars  of  known  worth  are  used,  when 
the  depth,  d.  o!  14I  in.,  or  to  ])ro])crly  protect  the  steel  a  total  depth  of  1')  in., 
may  be  jiennitled.  To  decrease  the  bond  stress,  for  rriund  bars  the  depth 
of  the  cantilever  must  he  incrca.sed  as  follows:  .\ssume  the  decreased  ratio, 
p,  for  the  increased  section  of  concrete  at  />  =  0.0045,  Then  the  correspond- 
ing values  friini  Table  1  2.  page  511 ,  t  =  .,loo,  /  =  .cjoo. 

From   page  45;    11  ~  hence rf  =■         -.     RubstitulinH  values, 

d  = _    _  .-        -   —   —     ^  a;  ;   111     and  total  depth   37   in. 

«o  X  0.0  X  2lH  X  3.75 
The  depth  of  beam  must  lie  increased  to  37  in.  in  order  to  decrease  ihs 
bond  stress  to  Ko  lb.  [ler  sq.  in. 
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Right  Cantileve-.  il  is  cvultnt  from  Fig.  aid.  page  6(,„.  that  three 
forces  act  on  the  right  cantilever:  the  iipwan]  iiressure  iif  the  soil,  the  down- 
ward weight  of  the  earth  fUliiig.  and  the  vertical  oimiiionent  of  the  earth 
pressure.  The  resultant  of  these  furt-es  acts  downward,  hence  the  moment 
is  negative. 

The  computations  for  nmuunt  of  steel  and  the  shear  anil  Inind  siresses 
are  similar  to  thai  for  the  left  cantilever. 

The  length  of  imbedment  necessary  to  prevent  slipping  is  nut  treated  in 
the  previous  case,  so  it  may  l>e  given  here  in  detail. 

Area  of  concrete,  .4  —   11  X  ';   '-  314  sq.  in.;  area   of   steel,    A,  =    1,0; 

M<|.  in.  and  ratio  of  steel,  p   =  =  0.0033.      From    tahle  to,  p,  51c)  find 

the  Liirres ponding  h  and   /.  k-  =  .iftS.  j  =  .'iii.      From  formula  (8).  ]>.  420, 

since  .1/  —  329000    inch    nounils,    /.  =  '  -  =  12  liooixmnds. 

2j   X   ,91   X    I  .07 
For   this    stress    in   steel.    Ihe  length    of   iml>edmenl    from   lahlo    cm   piij;.' 

Both  cantilei-ers  may  lie  taiiereri  toward  the  end  to  a- minimum  praclii'ahic 
defith.  since  the  moments  decrease  from  the  support  to  zero  at  the  end. 

Horizontal  Reinforce ment  for  Temperature .  1'emperature  reinforcement 
?  treated  on  page  aw. 


EXAMPLE  OF  RETAIMING  WALL  WITH  COUHTERFORTS 


Example  2,  Design  a  reinforced  concrete  wall  with  counterforts  lo  supiwirt 
a  sand  filling  10  ft.  high  at>i)ve  ground,  using  same  assumptions  as  in  B.\am- 
ple  I,  page  66B, 

Solution.  In  this  type  of  wall  the  vertical  sl.ib  acts  as  a  slab  suppirtcd  by 
the  counterforts,  the  principal  steel  being  horizontal.  The  projecting  loe 
of  the  footing  is  a  cantilever  and  the  footing  below  the  earth  is  a  slab  sup[xjrted 
by  the  counterforts.  The  counterforts  tie  the  imbedded  fooling  to  the  ver- 
tical slab  and  act  as  cantilevers  fixed  to  the  footing.  Design  is  shown  in  Fig. 
317.  p.  671. 

The  slabs  may  be  considered  as  partly  continuous,   using   the   moment 

■ml'  wP 

M= —  .     It  carefully  designed  for  negative  moment  M    =  —    might     be 

I>erraissible.     (See  p.  428,) 

Instead  of  forming  a  projecting  tf«  as  a  cantilever,  it  is  sometimes  more 
econiimical  when  the  projection  is  large  to  introduce  small  buttresses  and 
cirislruct  this  part  of  the  f(X)ting  also  as  a  partly  continuous  slab. 

The  first  step  in  the  ojieration  of  design  is  to  determine  the  lengtli  of  base 
and  the  relation  between  the  projecting  toe  and  the  base  by  trial,  the  allow- 
able pressure  on  the  soil  and  the  minimum  angle  of  inclination  of  the  result- 
ant earth  pressure  being  the  determining  factors.  The  method  is  the  same 
as  for  a  T-type  wall,  as  outlined  on  page  670. 
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Spacing   of   CounteifoTti.      The   spacing   of   counlerforts   or    ribs   mny  be 

found  on  the  basis  of  minimum  material*,  from  which  8  feel  nioy  be  adiijjted. 

Vertical  Wall,      The  vertical  wall  inusl  be  considered  in  narrow  horiztm- 

tal  strips  as  slabs  supported  by  the  counterforts,  partly  continuous,  and 
loaded  uniformly.  The  earth  pressure  changes  with  the  height,  so  that  the 
pressure  upon  the  different  strips  decreases  from  the  bottom  up.  The  pressure 
against  the  bottom  strip  as  given  on  |jage  671  is  1480  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  or  12.; 

lb.  per  ft.  of  width  for  i-inchof  height.     Using  A/  —  —  ,  M=-^- — 

9500  inch  pounds  per  inch  of  width.  Hence  <p.  418)  rf  —  ,t  18  v'gsoo  '  I'S 
in,;  thickness  of  wall  is  thus  I J  in,,  and  area  of  steel,  .4,=  0.005  >^  "i  ^  " 
—  0.59  sq.  in.  per  ft.  of  height.  Round  bars  J  in.  diameter  spaced  5i  inchts 
on  centers  may  be  used. 

For  convenience  in  vonstruflion  the  thickness  of  the  wall  may  be 
made  uniform,  and  the  spacing  of  nwis  increased  with  the  decreasing  earth 
pressure,  asshown  on  the  drawing.  The  negative  bending  moment  may  be 
provided  for  by  introducing  short  rods  in  front  of  buttresses,  or  by  bend- 
ing the  rods,     (p.  41!^) 


•  For  full  discusdon.  itt  "Tlir  nrsign  nf  RM.ining  Wills,'  by  H.  A.  PflWr^on.  EnginKrIng 
R«Tt>nl,  Vol.  LVII,  ifot,  p.  777i  (cir  practical  purpotn  ihr  follnving  dcmonttralinii  illuslrilri 
the  ■Kcciiar}'  st»p6.  Vit  notjtion  pigt  519.  also  let  1:  -  spacing  of  buHrfsscs  in  f«t[  5,~'1k 
malimum  horizonlal  unit  prresurronvrrtical  wall,  which  occurs  at  the  bottamof  ihr  nail.  ^.  CroTn 
(ocmuli(]),pigc  664,11  i4Solb.pcrs4.  ll.  Taking  a  lUipat  the  vcnicaUlal>  one  it,  in  hei^I,  wbote 

l4So^  iS  X  II 
ip»n  i<  ihe  (pacing  of  ihicounierfni'!,  vhp  bfnJing  momrnt  is  ihfii -U  =•  =  17801'; 

ihc  depth  to  sled.  {p.  ^li).J  =  .11  X.118  \    l7toz   -    1431,  and  ihr  I'olunw  per  foot  of 

length  of  wall  ii  —  -  x  i    -,  11  =■  z.fevcu.it.     Maiimum  unit  weight  acting  on  horiionul  footing 

ilibisS]ispo'""l'[»f  "l''-    H"""  ■"  =  "''     J'  ^       ,J  =  ,19  X  ,iiR  \'S3'S  ^  '-^ 

—  1.7Ur,  andvolume  per  ioot  of  length  of  wall  is  '    X    I    X    8.15--    i,<tx 

fixing  the  volume. 

11  X  R.i;  X   16 
_  — Aaaunie  the  thickness   of   countrrton  is  16  in.,  and  volume  will  be  1X11  -  ill 

cu.  ft.,  and  for  one  foot  of  length  of  wall,         .     Bixauie  of  the  greater  cnti,  per  unit  of  volume, 


of  the  counleffon*  nver  that  of  (be  J 
the  counterfort  volume  ro»r  be  inc" 

■aseJ  bv.  say,  loty.-    The 

,,,,.  Ik, 

(or  >h>.  <lu.m«y  ,S.n 

becomet   ".'-  X  1.    Hence  toiil  vi 

ilume.  ii  -  i.6r  +  r,*v  + 

'"'" 

cril-4.S.  +  '*;,nd^-4-5- 

■-5" -"<'"'"'""»"■ 

.„,*.,- 

.i„.,.J,»™). 

,-J^-,.,f.. 

For  pricrical  purpowE.  n 

,111. 
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Horizontal  Footing  Slab. 

This  slab  ni;iy  1*  con- 
sidered  as   timiiKised  ui 

loiided  and  siipjxirled  by 
the  cininteriorlH.  The 
loading  is  the  difFerente 
between  theweightof  the 
earth  above  it  plus  the 
vertical  Lfimiwinent  <)( 
the  earth  pressure,  and 
the  upward  pressure  i)f 
the  soil.  As  indicated 
in  the  drawing,  this  dif- 
ference is  a  maximum 
at  a  and  decreases  to- 
ward b.  In  this  case 
the  maximum  unit  load- 
ing is  5566  -  24r  =5,525 
lb.  i>eT  sq.ft.  The  max- 
imum bending  moment  in 
this  slab,  cumudering  it  as 
partly  o 


A/. 


.■S.l'S   X  fi4   X   I 


of    steel,     d    —   . 


261  sq.  in.,  hence  area  of 
steel  required  is  A,^  i._^i 

sq.  in.,  whith  is  satisfied  „     ,         .  „       .  ,,,.,.,    ^ 

by   i-in.   bars  spaced   5I      P"=-  "7.-Des.gn  of  RetaLmng  Wallwith  Coun- 
in      on    centers         The  terforts.     {.SV<-  p.  (17 1 .) 

thickness  of  this  founda- 
tion slab  may   be   made-  uniform,  and  the  siiai-mj;  if  the  rods  increased  as 
the  loading  decreases. 

The  negative  bending  moment  must  be  provided  for  by  introdiicing  at 
the  top  of  the  slab,  under  the  counterforts,  short  rods  of  cqu.-il  size  and  spac- 
ing to  the  bottom  ones  or  else  these  bottom  rods  must  be  ix'nt  down  at  each 
counterfort.      (See  p.  428.) 

Counterforts.  A  counterfort  is  really  an  upright  cantilever  beam  sup- 
ported by  the  horizimtal  foundation  slab  and  carrj'ing  as  its  load  the  vertical 
slab  of  the  wall,  which,  in  turn,  takes  the  earth  pressure.  The  thickness  of 
the  counterfort,  which  must  be  sufficient  to  insure  rigidity  and  resist  unequal 
pressures  during  construction,  may  be  selected  by  judgment. 
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Surchargs.  When  the  earth  behind  the  wall  is  loaded  in  any  way,  for 
example,  when  a  highway  or  a  railway  track  runs  along  the  wall,  or  when 
ihe  embankment  is  used  as  a  storage  for  material— then  this  loading  causes 
additional  pressure  on  the  wall,  which  may  be  provided  for  by  replacing 
the  load  by  an  e(|uivalenl  surcharge  of  earth.  The  height  of  this  surchai^e, 
/(,  is  the  extra  load  per  scjuare  foot  divided  by  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  "f 
earth.  Thus  a  load  of  500  pounds  per  square  fi>i)l  i,;  e(|uivalcnt  to  a  sur- 
charge of  s  feet  if  the  earth  weighs  100  jxiunds  jier  cubic  fmil. 

Vortiul  Back  ol  Wall  with  Surcharge.  The  earth  i>ressure  on  a  retain- 
ing wail  with  surcharge  e([uals  the  pres- 
sure im  the  surface  ab  less  the  pressure  on 
bd.  Using  a  constant  from  the  tabic,  page 
665, 

/'  =  uIP  C„  -  u'li^  C\  = 

w  (IP  -  It')  C\  (6) 

and  this  may  be  represented  by  the  irape- 
a>id  arei/ (see  Fig.  214).  The  distance  of 
the  point  of  application  of  ihi.i  fi>rce  from 
l)elow  the  middle  point  in  the  height  of  the 
wall, 

(//  -  hY 
"  ~  (,{,11   1-  //) 


(7) 


214. — Earth  Pressure  o 

rtic.';il    Back  ofWail  wit 
rcharge.     (Sve  p,  G66.) 


Wall  with  lacUned  Back  wiUi  Sur- 
cbaige.  For  an  inclined  back,  the  pres- 
sure, as  in  the  case  of  a  wall  with  inclined 
back  without  surcharge,  is  the  resultant 
()[  P.  the  ]>ressure  on  the  vertical  projection  of  the  witll  found  by  formula 
(2)  and  Vr,  the  weight  of  the  prism  of  earth  one  foot  of  length,  the  cross- 
section  of  which  is  a  trajjezoid.  Equation  {7)  gives  the  vertical  distance 
of  the  [KHnt  of  application  of  the  resultant  l)elow  the  middle  point  in  the 
height  of  the  wall. 


DESiaN  OP  RKINrOROED  RETAIHINQ  WALLS 


A  properly  designed  retaining  wall,  whether  of  reinforced  concrete  or  of 
plain  masonry,  must  fulfil  the  following  conditions:  It  must  Ije  stable  (i) 
against  overturning,  (2)  against  sliding,  (3)  against  settling,  (4)  against 
crushing  or  overstressing  of  the  material. 
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comiwred  with  ihe  difference  in  expense  of  emplining  .skilled  musiin.s  itr 
unskilled  labor. 

Methods  of  luying  rubble  concrete  and  the  calculation  of  the  quantity 
of  cement  per  cubic  yard  are  discussed  in  Chapter  XV,  pages  300  and 
298.+  As  is  there  stated,  the  concrete  must  be  of  soft,  mushy  consistency 
so  that  the  large  stone  may  be  properly  imbedded. 

The  relative  cost  of  rubble  concrete  and  stone  masonry  depends  upon 
the  price  of  cement  at  the  work  and  local  conditions.  The  dam  at  Boonton, 
N.  J.,  a  section  of  whicfi  is  shown  in  Fig.  219,  p.  676,  contains  240,000 
cubic  yards  of  concrete  rubble,  and  was  buih  at  a  contract  price,  not 
including  the  cement,  of  $1.98  per  cubic  yard.  Only  0.6  barrels  Portland 
cement  were  used  per  cubic  yard,  although  the  proportions  of  the  concrete 
matrix  were  i:2j:6i.  This  small  quantity  of  cement  was  due  to  the 
large  proportion  of  stones  which  averaged  from  one  yard  to  a)  yards 
each  and  occupied  55%  of  the  total  volume.  The  contract  price  men- 
tioned includes  the  preparation  of  the  large  stones  and  the  crushed 
stone,  and  their  transportation  from  a  quarry  three  miles  away.  It  is 
believed  by  Ihe  authors  that  the  price  and  also  the  quantity  of  cement 
j>er  cubic  yard  represent  minimum  figures  in  first-class  construction,  but 
the  force  account  showed  that  the  contractor  was  making  a  fair  profit, 
and  inspection  of  the  work  and  its  water -tightness  prove  that  there  was 
no  skimping  in  the  use  of  cement-  On  this  particular  job  the  quotation 
of  the  highest  bidder  was  nearly  double  the  accepted  price. 

With  reinforced  concrete  the  engineer  is  able  to  branch  out  into  special 
types  whose  design  may  be  applicable  to  local  conditions. 

Design  of  Gnvitj  Damt.  A  foundation  must  be  secured  which 
will  resist  the  pressure  upon  it  and  prevent  percolation  of  water  under 
the  masonry.  The  end  connection.s  with  the  adjacent  soil  or  rock  must 
also  be  carefully  considered.  The  section  of  the  dam  must  be  of  such 
thickness  and  design  as  to  prevent  (1)  leakage,  (2)  overturning,  and 
{3)  sliding. 

Leakage  through  a  concrete  dam  of  gravity  section  need  only  Ik:  con- 
sidered to  the  extent  that  no  careless  work  In;  allowed. 

To  avoid  tension  in  the  foundation  it  is  necessary  that  the  resultant  of  alt 
the  forces  of  pressure  and  weight  shall  pass  through  the  middle  third  of 
the  base.  Dangerous  sliding  need  not  usually  be  feared  if  the  dam  is  de- 
signed to  resist  overturning.  In  considering  the  resistance  of  friction,  Mr. 
Joseph    P.    Frizell*    states   that    sm<H)th  sttme    slides  on    smooth  stone 

*  Friirll's  "WHirr  P..«-.t",  (.,  i.,. 

tTabl«  ol  Uimitilic.  .tc  gWvn  on  pp.  ij6,  137. 
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under  a  horizontal  force  of  two-thircis  lU  weight,  a\v\  lo  slide  on  gravel  01 
day,  slone  requires  a  force  nearly  equal  to  its  weight. 

The  pressure  of  the  water  upon  any  submerged  surface  is  equal  to  the 
area  of  the  surface  in  scjuarc  feet  times  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water 
times  the  depth  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  surface  below  the  water 
level.  This  pressure  tends  to  overturn  the  dam,  and  is  resisted  by  the 
weight  of  the  dam,  and  in  some  cases,  where  the  up-stream  face  slopes,  by 
the  weight  of  the  water  upon  the  dam. 

The  treatment  in  Frizell's  Water  Power  of  the  location  of  the  center  of 
pressure,  and  the  moment  produced  by  it,  is  especially  clear  and  practical. 


Plo.  119.  — Seclion  ihrougli  Overflow  of  Boonion,  N.  J.,  Dam.      {See  ^.676.) 

Fig.  219  represents  a  section  through  the  overfl<tw  of  the  concrete  dam 
at  Boonion,  N.  J.,  the  construction  of  which  is  descrilied  on  pagt  300. 
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The  extreme  height  of  the  dam  at  the  highest  point  above  the  foundations 
is  no  feet.  An  interesting  practical  test  of  the  water- tightness  of  concrete 
occurred  when  the  reservoir  was  filled.  A  vertical  well  was  left  in  the  dam 
in  order  to  provide  access  to  two  drainage  gates,  and  although  the  water  in 
the  reservoir  is  100  feet  deep,  and  is  separated  from  the  well  by  only  5  feet 
6  inches  of  concrete  mixed  in  the  proportions  1 :  2 j:  6^,  the  well  remains 
entirely  dry. 

Bainforced  Duiu.  The  aim  in  reinforced  dams  is  to  reduce  the  quan- 
tity and  cost  of  materials,  and  at  the  same  time  to  permit  a  much  broader 
base,  and  a  sloping  water-tight  deck  for  the  up-stream  face.  The  water 
pressure  is  thus  made  to  increase  instead  of  oppose  stability. 

A  section  of  such  a  dam  at  Schuylerxilie,  N.  Y.,  350  feet  long  and  25  feet 
high.isshownin  Fig.  220.  The  buttres.ses  are  on  lo-foot  centers, andsupport 
a  deck  tapering  from  8  inches  to  12  inches  thick,  while  the  overfall  apron  is  8 
inches  thick.  A  (oot-bridge  lighted  by  electric  light.s  passes  through  under 
thecrest.givingaccess  from  the  mill  to  the  railway  platform  on  the  other  bank. 


Fio.iio.  —  Stclion  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Dam  at  Schuylervilit,  N.  V.   |,Vr /i.e;;.) 

Arched  Duns.  Curved  dams,  designed  in  plan  as  a  single  arch,  convex 
up-stream,  are  considered  by  foremost  authorities  lobe  of  doubtful  economy, 
as  the  extra  length  requires  more  material  than  is  saved  by  the  reduced 
cross-section. 

Recently,  a  type  of  dams  consisting  of  a  series  of  arches  supported  by 
piers  or  steel  lattice  work  has  been  suggested,  and  this  idea  may  receive 
further  development  through  the  introduction  of  reinforced  concrete. 
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A  dam  in  the  form  of  a  buttressed  wall  with  a  vertical  up-stream  surface 
has  been  su^ested  by  Mr.  George  L.  Dillman  *  the  dam  in  plan  consisting 
of  parabolic  arches. 

The  design  for  a  dam  at  Ogden,  Utah,t  consists  of  a  number  of  piers, 
triangular  in  vertical  section,  forming  buttresses  to  support  an  up-stream 
sloping  face  composed  of  circular  concrete  arches  from  6  to  8  feet  thick. 
The  arches  are  designed  to  be  covered  on  their  upper  surface  with  J-inch 
steel  facing.  The  top  of  the  dam,  which  is  also  formed  by  arches  between 
the  piers,  carries  a  roadway. 

CORE  WALLS 

Concrete  is  largely  superseding  rubble  masonry  for  core  walb  in  earth 
dams  and  dikes.  The  forms  can  be  roughly  made  without  reference  to 
the  appearance  of  the  faces,  while  a  thin  wall  of  concrete  may  be  built 
water-tight  more  easily  than  one  of  rubble  masonrv'.  Unless  reinforced, 
core  walls  are  generally  of  the  same  thickness  as  those  of  rubble  masonry-. 
The  Natural  cement  concrete  core  wall  of  the  Sudbury  Dam,  built  by  the 
Boston  Water  Commissioner  and  his  successor  upon  the  work,  the  Metro- 
politan Water  Board  of  Massachusetts,  is  2  feet  thick  at  the  top,  with  a  batter 
of  one  in  fifteen  on  both  faces,  until  it  reaches  a  maximum  width  of  10  feet. 
At  Spot  Pond  Reservoir,  several  dikes  with  core  walls  of  Portland  cement 
concrete,  of  1 5  to  iS  feet  average  height,  are  aj  feet  in  thickness  throughout. 

The  dike  for  the  Jersey  City  Water  Supply  Company  at  Boonton,  N.  J,, 
is  designed  for  a  lolal  height  of  54  feel.  The  lower  30  feet  is  4  feet  8  inches 
thick,  and  at  this  height  it  begins  to  batter,  so  as  to  reach  a  width  of  3  feet 
at  the  top, 

.\lthough  core  walls  may  often  lie  economically  built  of  rubble  concrete, 
the  stones  must  be  of  smaller  size,  and  cannot  occupy  so  large  a  volume  of 
the  mass  as  in  gravity  dams,  since  the  sections  are  thinner.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Boonton  Dike,  mentioned  above,  one  contractor  was  placing  rub- 
ble to  the  extent  of  ao^-f,  of  the  total  mass,  while  another  was  placing  33%, 
In  the  former  case  the  stones  were  loaded  on  to  derrick  skips  and  unloaded 
by  hand;  in  ihe  latter  case,  they  were  hooked  by  the  derrick.  This  33% 
probably  rej>resents  a  maximum  for  a  wall  5  feet  thick  or  less. 

Since  a  thin  wall  of  reinforced  concrete  may  be  made  equally  strong,  and 
more  elastic  than  a  thick  wall  of  plain  concrete,  reinforcement  may  event- 
ually be  employed  to  reduce  the  section,  and  therefore  the  quantity  of 
material. 

•Ti.insactic.nt  Anifticjn  Soci*ly  oE  Civil  Engineer!,  Vol.  XLIX,  p.  J+. 

fHrnrl'  Gol.tmark  in  Traniictioni  Ameiicin  Society  of  Civfl  Enginem,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  p  190 
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CHAPTER    XXVII 

CONDUITS  AND  TUNNELS 

•  Since  the  prtmlpal  stresses  ici  arches  ;irc  comprcssi\c,  concrete  is  pe- 
culiarly suitable  for  all  classes  nf  arched  structures,  lAcentric  louding 
may  be  provided  for  by  increasing  ihe  thickness  of  ihe  concrete  at  the 
pointsof  greatest  stress, by  steel  reinforcemenl.or  by  both.  The  steel  may 
also  prevent  failure  of  thin  sections  of  the  arch  from  excessive  stresses 
due  lo  suddenly  applied  loads  or  to  settlement  of  the  foundation. 

Concrete  is  supplanting  cut  stone  in  arch  bridges  because  of  its  rela- 
tive cheapness.  Although  not  entirely  acceptable  from  nn  architectural 
standpoint  because  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  SiUisfactory  surfacing, 
several  methods  of  treating  the  face  have  been  used  with  fair  success, 
(See  p,  »88.)  This  objection  may  also  be  met  by  facing  the  arch  with  cut 
stone.     Methods  of  arch  design  are  treated  in  Chap.  XXII. 

Concrete  arches  and  conduits  are  likely  to  be  cheaper  than  brick  even 
at  the  same  price  per  cubic  yard,  because  ihe  greater  strength  of  the  con- 
crete makes  a  thinner  section  possible. 

Tunnels  (see  p,  689)  and  subways  (see  p.  69a)  are  now  built  almost 
exclusively  of  concrete,  or  of  combinations  of  concrete  and  steel. 

CONDOITS 

Sewer  and  water  conduits  of  almost  any  sixe  or  shape  may  be  built  of 
concrete.  In  the  larger  sizes,  and  in  conduits  under  pressure,  steel  rein- 
forcement occasionally  may  be  ad\isable  from  the  standpoint  <if  safety 
and  economy. 

Concrete  was  first  used  in  conduits  to  form  in  bad  ground  a  foundation 
for  a  brick  invert.  Later  it  was  adopted  instead  of  brick  for  the  entire 
arch,  and  finally,  in  many  instances,  the  brick  invert  lining  has  also  been 
replaced  by  concrete. 

While  concrete  may  not  be  preferable  to  brick  in  all  localities  and  under 
all  conditions,  its  advantages  are  sufficient  to  always  warrant  a  very  careful 
investigation  of  its  adaptability  to  the  work  in  question. 

.\s  far  back  as  1850  sewers  and  aqueducts  of  b^ton  or  btfton-coignct 
(see  p.  1)  8  feet  in  diameter  were  constructed  in  France.  The  material-' 
fonsisted  of  |  part  heavy  Paris  cement,  one  part  hydraulic  lime,  and  5 
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parts  sand.*  Some  of  these  structures,  notably  the  viaduct  of  La  Vanne, 
are  said  to  have  craclced  and  fiaked.f  Not  until  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  however,  was  concrete  extensively  used  for  conduit  construction, 
although  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  United  States  for  a  number 
of  years  it  had  been  employed  to  a  certain  extent  upon  irrigation  works 
for  lining  both  canals  and  tunnels,  a  thickness  of  4  or  6  inches  corre- 
sponding to  8  inches  or  two  rings  of  brickwork. J  , 

OomparisoQ  of  Brick  tnd  Concrete  Oondnits.  Even  with  no  reinforce- 
ment Portland  cement  concrete  is  unquestionably  stronger,  when  properly 
proportioned  and  laid,  than  brickwork  of  equal  thickness.  Therefore, 
even  if  the  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  the  two  materials,  including  centering, 
is  practically  the  same,  the  concrete  is  made  more  economical  than  brick 
by  the  adoption  of  a  thinner  ring,  or  a  ring  of  varying  thickness  propor- 
tioned to  suit  the  actual  stresses. 

A  comparison  of  data  shows  that  concrete  conduits  can  be  built  at  one- 
fifth  to  one-third  less  cost  than  brick  conduits  of  equal  diameter.  Williams- 
pOrt.J  Pennsylvania,  furnishes  an  example  where  bids  were  obtained  for 
brick,  plain  concrete,  and  reinforced  concrete.  The  contract  bids  on  the 
plain  concrete  section  averaged  considerably  less  than  the  brick,. and  the 
bids  on  reinforced  construction  the  lowest  of  the  three. 

Referring  to  the  reconstruction  of  sewers  necessitated  by  the  New  York 
Subway,  Mr.  William  Barclay  Parsons,  Chief  Engineer,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  his  report  to  the  Board  of  Rapid  Transit  Commis- 
sioners: II 

During  the  year  1901  an  experiment  was  made  to  construct  sewers  in 
situ  in  concrete.  The  iirst  experiment  gave  such  satisfactory  results  that 
the  principle  has  been  extended  to  other  sewers  in  a  similar  manner  during 
the  year,  except  that  instead  of  building  the  arch  of  brick,  as  was  done  at 
first,  the  whole  sewer  in  many  cases  has  been  built  of  concrete.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  form  of  construction  are  that  a  perfectly  smooth  surface 
is  obtained  without  joints,  with  all  connections,  curves,  cut-waters  and 
other  details  molded  to  perfect  lines,  and  that  construction  can  be  car- 
rie<l  on  more  rapidly. 

*Uonatd  F.  Bftkwilh  in  Ttjniaclion!  Anwriciii  Socitly  of  Civil  Enpn^rs,  Vol  I,  p.  108. 
Mr.  Brckwith  ;ilto  givr>  1  tiblc  ol  itnngth  of  b^ton  [tom  MkheW. 

to.  ChKKUlr  in  Trinsacliun?  Ameiican  Socinr  of  Civil  Enftinrrn,  Vol.  X,  p.  307. 

jWilliam  Barclay  Panoni  in  TrinsnclioniL  AmrHcan  Socirly  of  Civil  EnKincen,  Vol.  XXXI, 
p.  31+.     S«  ilio  d«criptiiin  of  the  lining  of  «  watfr  workt  tunnel  *ilh  concrKe  in  Maaachutotti, 
by  Desmond  Fitt|[er?ld.  Triniaciioiii  American  Soderr  of  Civil  Engineei*,  Vol.  XXXI,  p.  394.    . 
Sec  also  Refrrrncri,  Chafter  XXXI. 

}Knf  i«,rm(  Nm-.  Supplemeni,  .Sepl.  1 1,  1901,  p.  91. 

llReport  for  1901,  p.  171. 
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It  is  reported  that  these  concrete  sewers  have  cost  one-third  less  than 
brick  sewers  of  the  same  size.* 

Concrete,  especially  if  reinforced,  has  another  great  advantage  over 
brick,  in  that  it  is  able  to  withstand  internal  water_ pressure. 

Wftter-TlghtiiesE  of  Conduits.  Water-tightness  is  to  a  certain  extent 
dependent  upon  the  proportion  of  cement  to  sand.  If  for  a  concrete 
conduit  the  sand  an<l  cement  arc  mixed  in  the  same  proportions  employed 
for  the  mortar  between  the  joints  in  a  brick  sewer,  the  structures  ought  to 
be  equally  impervious.  For  example  —  a  i :  aj:  5  concrete  should  be  as 
water-tight  as  brick  laid  in  i :  aj  mortar. 

If  the  concrete  invert  is  laid  in  separate  sections,  these  may  be  connected 
by  a  stepped  joint  similar  to  one  of  the  many  joints  between  the  different 
courses  in  brickvmrk.  .\  conduit  to  resist  water  pressure  without  leakage 
mast  be  longitudinally  reinforced. 

The  best  proof,  however,  of  the  practicability  of  laying  concrete  conduits 
which  will  prevent  the  percolation  of  water,  is  the  fact  that  sections  4 
inches  and  6  inches  in  thickness,  which  satisfactorily  withstand  water 
pressure,  have  been  and  are  still  being  built-t 

Lime  thoroughly  hydraled  or  slaked,  or  Puzzolan  cement,  may  event- 
ually prove  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  ingredient  to  mix  with  Portland 
cement  concrete  as  a  substitute  for  a  portion  of  the  cement,  its  extreme 
fineness  a.ssisting  in  filling  the  minute  voids  and  thus  increasing  the  im- 
perviousness. 

The  general  subject  of  waler-tightness  is  discus.sed  in  Chapter  XIX. 

DnnbilJty  ol  Ooncrets  InvertB.  Concrete  inverts  have  proved  in 
practise  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  durability  to  the  best  hard-bumed 
brick. 

The  hardness  and  smoothness  of  surface  obtainable  with  concrete 
reduce  the  friction  to  a  minimum  and  render  it  less  liable  to  erosion  than 
are  other  materials.  Concrete  sewers  built  at  Duluth,  Minnesota,  furnish 
a  practical  example  of  the  ability  of  Portland  cement  mortar  to  resist 
erosion.  After  twenty  years  of  wear,  they  show  no  appreciable  deteriora- 
tion or  enlargement  in  diameter,  while  brick  sewers  laid  at  the  same  time 
required  rebuilding  after  six  or  seven  years.  A  section  of  the  Duluth 
drains,  about  2  000  feet  long  and  4  feet  in  diameter,  was  built  on  a  13  per 
cent,  grade  where  the  velocity  of  the  water  was  42  feet  per  second,  with  an 
invert  of  flat  granite  flags  laid  with  i :  t  Portland  cement  joints.  The 
flow  of  water  during  heavy  storms  was  tremendous,  carrying  down  with 
it  quantities  of  sand  and  boulders,  but  after  two  years  of  wear  the  invert 

♦KngfuMTFig  Ntwi,  March  6,  190Z,  p.  101. 
^Scc  Sewen  ind  Conduitt  id  Reftrenccs,  Chiplet  XXXL 
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showed  ridges  of  morlar  between  the  granite  flags,  indicating  that  the 
Portland  cement  mortar  was  more  durable  than  the  granite. 

Experiments  by  Mr.  Eliot  C.  Clarke  indicate  that  Portland  cement 
mortar  in  proportions  r:  2  will  withstand  erosion  better  than  either  richer 
or  leaner  mortar.     (See  p.  125.) 

Design  of  Oonciete  Ooadnitf.*  The  selection  of  shapes  and  sizes  of 
conduits  suitable  for  different  flows  of  water  and  sewage  is  treated  in 
literature  on  hydraulics  and  sewerage.  If  the  material  adopted  is  concrete, 
it  should  be  of  a  minimum  thickness  consistent  with  good  workmanship, 
strength,  and  durabilitj'.  Steel  reinforcement  reduces  the  quantity  of 
concrete  required  for  the  larger  sizes,  but  for  a  diameter  of  3  feet  or  less 
there  is  no  practical  advantage  in  its  use  unless  the  conduit  is  under  pres- 
sure, because  the  minimum  thicknesses  which  can  be  advantageously  placed 
in  a  sewer  trench  are  sufficient  to  withstand  all  strains.  Even  in  larger 
conduits  the  use  of  steel  reinforcement  is  not  usually  advisable  under  ordi- 
nary conditions,  because  of  the  cost  and  the  difficulty  of  properly  placing 
the  metal. 

In  preference  to  an  entire  concrete  section,  many  engineers  advocate 
an  invert  of  one  or  sometimes  two  rings  of  brick  laid  in  a  concrete  founda- 
tion and  surmounted  with  an  arch  of  either  brick  or  concrete.  Others 
favor  a  concrete  invert  paved  with  a  granolithic  wearing  surface,  — 
thoroughly  troweled,  —  from  one-half  to  one  inch  thick. 

The  design  of  a  conduit  is  dependent  upon  the  depth  and  character  of 
the  material  through  which  it  passes,  but  a  few  typical  illustrations  may 
afford  hints  for  special  cases.  The  proportions  of  the  concrete  should  be 
carefully  determined  by  an  examination  of  the  aggregate  at  hand.  (See 
Chapter  XI,  page  183.)  A  mixture  of  one  part  packed  cement,  2  parts 
sand,  4  parts  stone  or  gravel,  is  rich  enough  for  important  work,  while 
proportions  as  lean  as  1:  4:  8  may  sometimes  be  employed  tor  sub-founda- 
tions or  backing.  In  most  cases  the  selection  will  lie  between  these  two 
extremes.  Natural  cement,  because  cheaper  than  Portland,  is  especially 
adapted  for  foundations  and  filling  which  are  not  subject  to  stress  or  to 
wear.     Puzzolan  cement  is  also  suitable  in  many  instances. 

The  Weston  Aqueduct  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Works,  Massachu- 
setts, built  on  a  gradient  of  one  in  5  000,  has  in  loose  earth  a  tyjiical  section 
shown  in  Fig.  221.  In  compact  earth  the  excavation  is  narrower,  and 
the  width  of  base  is  reduced  as  shown  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  dotted 
lines,  AB  or  CB.  In  embankment,  the  foundation  is  carried  lower  and 
horizontal  reinforcing  rods  are  sometimes  placed  at  intervals  Just  below 
the  brick  invert  lining. 

*Earth  prtssurp  on  conduits    ii    .liwiiswil  nn  pige  693. 
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In  the  Chicago  Clearing  Yards*  drainage  is  accomplished  by  concrete 
sewers.  The  36<inch  and  43-inch  diameter  mains  are  S  inches  thick, 
the  48-iQch  diameter  are  10  inches  thicic,  and  the  84  and  ()o-inch  mains, 


Typical  Section  of  Weston  Aqueduct  in  Loose  Earth.     (5«  p.  (> 


12  inches  thick.  The  ring  in  each  size  is  of  uniform  thiclcness,  and 
the  lower  portions  of  the  interior  surface  are  covered  with  a  J-inch  coat  of 
plaster. 

In  large  concrete  conduits,  even  when  of  circular  shape,  and  passing 
through  material  which  needs  no  foundation,  it  is  good  practice,  whether 
or  not  reinforcement  is  employed,  to  thicken  the  walls  at  the  spring  of  the 
arch.  At  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  a  ii-foot  concrete  sewer,  suggested 
as  a  possible  substitute  for  a  4-ringed  brick  sewer,  was  designe<l  13  inches 
thick  at  the  crown  and  invert,  and  19I  inches  thick  at  the  haunches  with 
no  reinforcement. 

The  Jersey  City  Water  Supply  Company  constructed  in  1903  a  conduit 
reinforced  with  twisted  steel.  .\  typical  section,  taken  through  a  manhole, 
is  shown  in  Fig.  112,  as  designed  hy  Mr.  William  B.  Fuller.  Ixingitudinaj 
reinforcement  consists  of  i'„-inch  rods  spaced  aliout  18  inches  apart,  and 
circumfereiitial  reinforcement  is  formed  by  rings  of  |-inch  rods  about  la 
inches  apart.   Through  rock  open  cut  the  metal  was  placed  only  in  tht 

*Set  *rticle  by  E.  J.  McCiustbnd,  Cimml,  Sept.,  1901,  p.  i£;. 
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srch,  and  as  far  down  on  each  side  as  the  filling  would  extend.    The  open- 
cut  conduit  is  shown  in  process  of  construction  in  Fig.  97,  page  278. 

At  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  Mr.  George  S.  Picison  adopted  for  a  creek 
culvert*  a  section  shown  in  Fig.  223. 


•qUAIM  HANHOLB 


At  Grenoble,  France, t  in  1901,  a  concrete-steel  penstock  was  built  to 
withstand  a  pressure  of  65  feet  head  of  water.  The  thickness  of  wall  is 
from  8  to  10  inches,  reinforced  with  longitudinal  bars  i  to  }  inch  diameter 
and  circular  hoops  I  to  }  inch  diameter,  forming  a  mesh  about  4  inches 
square. 

TbkknesB  of  Oondvita.  Mr.  Fuller's  general  rule{  for  determining 
the  thickness  of  concrete  in  conduits  is  as  follows: 

If  concrete  is  not  reinforced  and  ground  is  good,  —  able  to  stand  without 
sheeting,  —  make  crown  thicknes.s  a  minimum  of  4  inches,  and  then  one 

•DcKribcd  in  Englnitriag  Niuii,  Feb.  ii,  1903,  p.  i(j. 
tE"i.'««-/n(  RtorJ,  M«.  7,  190J,  p.  149- 
JPcnonil  cc 
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inch  thicker  than  diameter  of  sewer  in  feet.    Make  thickness  of  invert  same 
as  cniwn  plus  one  inch  except  never  less  thaii   5   inches.     Make  thick- 
ness at  haunches  two  and  a  half  limes  thickness  of  crown,  but  never  less 
than  6  inches.    This  rule  is  expressed  in  the  following  table: 
Tkicknrsi  oj  Conduits. 


DIuBMnoIConduil. 

T^. 

volCroxn. 

Thkkn 

!«<.(H.UI.ch. 

ThickntM  ol  bitcn. 

6 

7 
'3 

6 
18 
33 

S 

s 
14 

If  ground  is  soft  or  trench  is  unusually  deep,  these  thicknesses  must  be 
increased  according  to  experienced  judgment. 

If  reinforcement  is  used,  the  thickness  for  conduits  of  ordinary  sizes  is 
usually  determined  by  the  minimum  thickness  of  concrete  which  can  be 
laid  so  as  to  properly  imbed  the  metal.  This  minimum  for  the  large  diam- 
eters where  steel  is  advisable  may  be  taken  as  6  inches. 

Mothodi  of  CoDdnit  Constrnctlon.  There  are  four  general  methods 
of  construction  of  concrete  conduits:  (i)  The  lower  portion  of  the  invert  is 
laid  by  template  and  the  remainder  of  the  circle  by  centering,    (a)  The 
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invert  is  formed  by  an  inverted  center,  and  the  arch  by  an  upright  center. 
(3)  A  center  the  size  of  the  entire  sewer,  but  with  a  removable  bottom,  is 
placed,  the  sides  and  arch  are  built,  and  then  the  bottom  of  the  center  13 
removed,  and  the  invert  is  laid.  {4)  The  entire  sewer  is  formed  as  a 
monolith.  The  size  of  the  sewer  and  the  character  of  the  work  influences 
the  choice  of  method. 
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If  the  invert  is  to  have  a  brick  lining  or  a  granolithic  finish,  after  exca- 
vating the  material  to  the  required  grade  and  shape,  pro&les  or  templets 
.  are  placed  in  advance  of  the  finished  concrete,  and  the  surface  is  formed 
with  the  aid  of  a  straight-edge  placed  longitudinally  from  the  finished 
concrete  to  the  nearest  template.  If  the  sides  run  up  sharply,  as  in  a  small 
sewer,  the  concrete  may  be  held  in  place  by  strips  of  lagging,  2-inch  by 
2-inch  for  a  very  small  sewer,  or  wider  for  a  larger  size.  This  lagging 
rests  at  one  end  on  the  finished  concrete,  and  at  the  other  end  on  the  tem- 
plate, and  is  placed  as  the  work  progresses.  In  horseshoe  sewers  the  in- 
vert may  be  shaped  with  templates  and  straight -edge,  and  the  side  walls 
laid  back  of  plank  forms. 

One  of  the  simplest  methods  of  constructing  a  small  sewer  whose  invert 
is  to  be  entirely  of  concrete,  without  reinforcement,  is  that  adopted  by  the 
New  York  Transit  Commission.*    The  process  is  described  as  follows: 

Previous  to  setting  the  invert  form  in  place  for  constructing  a  length  ol 
invert,  concrete  was  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  trench  in  a  layer  thick 
enough  to  bring  its  top  surface  up  to  within  from  J-lnch  to  }-inch  of  flow- 
line  grade.  To  insure  the  accuracy  of  this  work  and  also  to  insure  the 
accurate  alignment  of  the  form  a  template  was  suspended  from  the  trench 
timbering  and  adjusted  to  line  and  grade.  After  placing  the  bottom  layer 
of  concrete  the  form  (a  center  iz  feet  in  length)  was  accurately  set  in  posi- 
tion by  resting  its  rear  end  on  the  end  of  the  last  completed  invert  and 
supporting  its  forward  end  on  a  foundation  accurately  set  in  grade.  The 
flow-line  was  then  accurately  formed  by  filling  the  space  between  the 
bottom  of  the  form  and  the  concrete  foundation  layer  with  a  mortar  of  one 
part  Portland  cement  to  one  part  sand.  The  form  was  then  firmly  braced 
in  position  by  struts  nailed  to  the  trench  sheeting,  and  vertical  planking 
was  set  up  to  form  the  outside  of  the  spandrel.  The  concrete  was  then 
placed  and  carefully  rammed  against  the  form  so  as  to  insure  a  smooth 
surface.  The  invert  concrete  was  composed  of  one  part  Portland  cement, 
two  parts  sand  and  four  parts  broken  stone  to  pass  a  i-inch  ring.  This 
mixture  was  placed  (not  dropped)  into  position  and  carefully  rammed. 
The  ends  of  each  successive  section  of  invert  were  mortised  to  insure  a 
firm  and  intimate  connection  with  the  next  section,  and  2  by  4-inch  strips, 
laid  longitudinally  along  the  center  of  the  tops  of  the  side  walls  of  the  invert 
section,  formed  mortises  for  bonding  the  arch  ring  lo  the  invert.  The 
forms  were  left  in  place  at  least  24  hours  to  allow  the  concrete  to  set. 
After  the  invert  was  set  and  the  form  withdrawn  a  thin  cement  wash  was 
brushed  over  its  surface  to  smooth  any  slight  roughness-  This  work  gave 
a  surface  almost  polished  in  comparison  with  the  best  brickwork. 

This  method  of  procedure  affords  no  opportunity  of  troweling  the  surface, 
but  in  a  sharply  cur\*ed  invert  it  is  diflicult  to  use  a  trowel.    The  plan 

*Eiitiiiiiriri^  .Vdui,  Mat.  6,  [901,  p.  in. 
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described  is  not  suitable  for  a  large  reinforced  sewer  because  so  much  time 
is  required  to  set  the  center  and  the  steel  that  the  layer  of  concrete  in  the 
bottom  sets  too  hard  to  unite  with  the  mortar  finishing  coat. 

In  a  large  conduit  the  smoothest  and  best  wearing  surface  is  obtained  by 
laying  a  comparatively  narrow  strip  of  invert  by  means  of  profiles  or 
templets  and  straight-edge,  and  troweling  it.  If  desired,  a  granolithic  (or 
mortar)  finish  may  be  given,  but  with  thorough  troweling,  excellent 
results  are  secured  with  concrete.  The  arch  center,  which  in  such  cases 
must  be  nearly  a  complete  cylinder,  is  placed  after  the  strip  of  invert 
concrete  has  set,  mortar  is  spread  on  the  edges  of  the  invert  strip  already 
laid,  and  the  circle  is  completed  with  fresh  concrete.  A  longitudinal  groove 
also  assists  in  forming  a  tight  joint. 

To  avoid  this  joint,  a  similar  plan  has  been  followed  to  that  just  de- 
scribed, except  that  the  form,  which  is  a  complete  cylinder  open  at  the 
bottom,  is  placed,  before  laying  any  concrete,  upon  concrete  blocks  pre- 
viously prepared  in  molds  and  then  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench. 
The  lowest  strip  of  invert  is  not  laid  until  after  the  sides  and  arch  are  in 
place,  the  concrete  for  it  being  let  down  through  holes  left  in  the  crown 
for  the  purpose,  and  troweled  as  thoroughly  as  the  obstructions  of  the 
forms  \nll  permit. 

It  would  at  first  appear  that  the  sewer  could  more  readily  be  made 
monolithic  by  pbcing  a  complete  cylinder  and  pouring  concrete  around  it 
for  the  invert -arch.  The  objection  to  this,  however,  is  the  great  difficulty 
in  placing  the  concrete  in  ihe  extreme  bottom,  and  also  the  tendency  of 
the  ccniei"  to  "float"  from  the  upward  pressure  of  the  concrete.  This 
difficulty  is  also  encountered  to  a  less  extent  in  the  method  described  in 
the  preceding  paragraph. 

In  a  sewer  whose  invert  and  arch  are  constructed  separately,  the  arch 
centers  are  made  and  placed  as  for  brick,  except  that  a  smoother  and 
tighter  surface  is  neces.'iary,  and  the  forms  are  oiled  lo  prevent  adhesion, 
A  covering  of  sheet  metal  has  often  been  successfully  used.  In  order  to 
lay  the  concrete  of  the  arch  sutficienlly  wet  lo  obtain  a  smooth  surface,  an 
outside  set  of  forms,  open  at  the  crown,  is  usually  essential. 

The  laying  of  a  lai^e  water  conduit  for  the  Jersey  City  Water  Supply 
Company  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  97,    page  278. 

If  a  plaster  finish  is  required  by  the  specifications,  the  mortar  may  bo 
spread  upon  the  arch  center  before  placing  the  concrete,  or  troweled  on  to 
the  intrados  after  the  completion  of  the  work.  In  the  aqueduct  of  the 
MetropoHtan  Water  Works,  Ma.ssachuselts*   (see  Fig.  221,  p.  6H3),     a 

•Third  Annual  Rcpoit,  Metropo'ilin  Witcr  Board,  1898,  p.  56. 
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Portland  cement  wash  was  first  used  on  the  PortJand  concrete  arch,  but 
it  was  afterwards  found  that  thin  plastering  gave  better  results.  The 
plastering  was  put  on  to  increase  the  water-lightness  and  to  make  a  smoother 
surface.  As  a  rule,  the  authors  do  not  consider  it  necessary  or  advisable  to 
plaster  the  arch, 

Oondnit  Forms.  The  construction  of  forms*  so  that  they  may  be  readily 
"struck"  and  removed  requires  considerable  ingenuity  and  design.  Invert 
centers  for  a  small  sewer,  designed  by  Mr.  William  G.  Tavlor  and  em- 
ployed in  the  Medford,  Massachusetts,  sewers,  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  324, 


Fia,3i4.  -Cenu;r  for  Invert  of  jo-inth  Sewer  at  Meiltord,  Mass.     (5*cf.6»K.) 

Oonduits  in  Tmmel.  The  methods  of  construction,  except  as  regards 
the  handling  of  the  concrete,  are  substantially  the  same  in  tunnel  as  in 
open-cut.  It  is  generally  necessary,  however,  to  provide  loose  longitudi- 
nal lagging  for  the  arch,  and  place  it  stick  by  stick  as  the  concrete  is  laid. 
The  extreme  crown  or  key  for  a  width,  say,  of  a  feet,  is  most  easily  laid 

•Viriinu  ilylei  in  nfcncd  la  under  "Fanni"ui  RcfrnDces,  Chapter  XXXI. 
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upon  cross  strips  or  short  segments  in  the  same  way  that  a  brick  arch  in 
tunnel  is  keyed.  The  concrete  for  the  key  must  be  mixed  fairly  dry,  and 
rammed  lengthwise  of  the  tunnel. 

The  tunnel  section  of  the  conduit  of  the  Jersey  City  Water  Supply 
Company  is  similar  in  inside  dimensions  to  the  open-cut  section.  (Fig. 
333,  p.  684.)  It  is  plain  concrete  with  no  reinforcement.  The  thickness 
of  the  arch  and  sides  is  8  inches  and  of  the  invert  6  inches,  but  points  of 
rock  are  allowed  to  jut  into  this  section  "provided  a  minimum  thickness 
of  6  inches  is  maintained  in  the  arch, and  of  3  inches  in  the  sides  and  bot- 
tom." 

TUHHELS 

The  general  principles  of  design  and  methods  of  construction  for  large 
railway  tunnels  are  similar  to  those  for  sewer  and  water  conduits.  The 
external  strains  are  of  course  greater  and  must  be  provided  for  according 
to  local  conditions.  In  some  cases  water- tightness  is  essential;  in  others, 
which  compose  the  large  majority,  the  drift  is  through  dry  material,  and 
the  ballast  may  be  laid  directly  upon  the  bottom. 

Tunnel  Design.  The  standard  section  of  a  double-track  tunnel  of  the 
Pittsburgh,  Carnegie  &  Western  R,  R.*  has  an  arch  26  inches  thick  and 
side  wall  laid  on  a  batter,  inside,  of  one  inch  to  the  foot,  and  of  such  thick- 
ness as  to  reduce  to  26  inches  at  the  springing  line. 

The  standard  section  of  sinj-le  archf  in  the  New  York  Subway  for  a 
tunnel  25  feet  wide  is  18  inches  at  the  crown.  In  rock  drift  this  thickness 
is  carried  down  to  the  springing  line,  from  which  point  the  inside  face  is 
batteretl  inward.  In  deep  open-cut  construction  the  arch  is  thickened  at 
the  haunches  to  about  4  feet,  and  the  outside  of  the  wall  is  waterproofed. 

The  East  Boston  Tunnel,  completed  in  1904,  is  shown  in  section  in 
Fig.  225.  The  sketch  also  illustrates  the  general  construction  of  steel 
framework  and  lagging  which,  after  completion,  were  entirely  removed. 
The  invert  between  A  and  B  was  laid  after  the  rest  of  the  section  was 
complete.     The  method  of  carrying  on  the  work  is  described  on  page  691. 

The  approaches  to  the  Harlem  River  TunnelJ  of  the  New  York  Subway 
were  excavated  in  open-cut,  then  roofed  over,  and  the  tube  thus  formed 
pumped  out.  The  section  of  this  tunnel  under  the  river  is  lined  with  cast- 
iron  segments. 

The  single-track  tubes  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R,  tunnelsg  under  the 

•Engiaming  Nms,  M»y  11,  1903,  p.  +47. 

tContraO  Dr.wing  No.  C  9. 

}Gto^  S.  Rice  in  Journal  Aetocijlion  at  Eoginefriag  Sodcliei,  Dec.,  190J,  p,  114. 

lEiijjiiiMriirj  Nrm,  Oct.  »,  1901.  p.  ",17. 
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channel  of  the  Hudson  River  at  New  York  Cily  are  designed  with  a  cast 
iron  shell  made  in  segments  bolted  together  and  lined  on  the  inside  with 
concrete  a  feet  thick. 

Methods  of  Tiiimel  Oonstnictioii.  Concrete  side  walls  and  arches  in 
tunnels  constructed  without  the  use  of  compressed  air  are  laid  by  means  of 
forms  and  centers,  whose  design  varies  with  the  character  of  the  excavation 


Fio.  31;.— Section  ol  East  Boston  Tunnel  during  Conslruclion.    {See  f.(K>\ .) 

and  the  general  arrangement  of  ihc  structural  machinery.*  To  provide 
clearance  so  that  the  arch  center  may  be  lowered  and  moved  ahead,  the 
side  walls  may  be  carried  up  above  the  springing  line.  For  sujiportin); 
the  center,  a  temporary  frame  consisting  of  a  timber  resting  on  jkisIs  is 
set  up  close  lo  each  side  wall,  and  the  center  is  jacked  up  lo  line  and  sup- 
ported by  wedges.  By  placing  the  side  timbers  in  advance,  the  arch  may 
be  hauled  ahead  on  rollers  by  hand  tackle  or  hoisting  engine. 

*In  the  [trial  on  The  New  York  Rapid  Trantil  Railway,  Eitglnitring  Nms,  Sept.  lg  and 
Oct.  i,  1901,  arc  cicrllcnt  dctdiplions  with  skctcho  and  illuetntions  oF  the  mFthodi  1^  conttnic- 
lii>n  on  line  ciF  the  KCtioni  of  the  New  York  Subway  and  in  the  Harlem  Tunnel.     See  ReFcrencei 
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The  East  Doston  Tunnel,  shown  in  Fig.  225,  is  an  interesting  illustra- 
tion of  a  tunnel  entirely  of  concrete  built  with  the  aid  of  compressed  air.* 
Two  side  drifts,  solidly  timbered,  were  kept  from  60  to  ijo  feet  in  advance 
of  the  shield,  so  that  the  concrete  side  walls,  which  were  built  in  these  to  a 
height  of  about  16  inches  below  the  springing  line  of  the  arch,  had  an  op- 
portunity to  set  for  about  ten  days  before  the  shield  reached  them.  The 
shield,  resting  on  ruilers,  moved  along  on  these  side  walls,  and  the  main  ex- 
cavation was  made  under  it.  The  concrete  arch  was  built  under  the  tail 
end  of  the  shield,  in  lengths  of  30  inches,  as  soon  as  the  earth  was  removed. 
The  shield  was  forced  ahead  by  16  hydraulic  jacks,  acting  against  the  cast- 
iron  cruciform  push  rods,  3  inches  in  diameter,  shown  in  the  drawing,  which 
were  placed  in  the  concrete  in  30-inch  lengths,  so  as  to  form  continuous 
rods  the  entire  length  of  the  tunnel.  The  supports  for  the  centering  con- 
sisted of  steet  ribs,t  also  shown  in  the  figure,  placed  a}  feet  apart,  and  sup- 
porting 4-inch  lagging,  against  which  the  concrete  was  laid.  Portland 
cement  grout,  usually  i  cement  to  a  fine  sand,  was  forced  in  on  top  of  the 
arch  so  as  to  form  a  film  about  i^  inches  thick.  The  invert  was  laid  as  the 
shield  progressed.  The  progress  of  excavation  and  lining  in  May,  1901, 
was  about  6  feet  in  twenty-four  hours,  about  60  men  being  then  employed 
on  each  of  the  two  shifts. 

The  specifications  for  the  East  Boston  TunnelJ  limited  the  sizes  of  the 
gravel  to  3  inches,  and  stated  that  5%  only  should  be  less  than  }  inch. 
The  proportions  required  that  "to  each  123  pounds  of  dry  Portland  cement 
there  shall  be  aj  cubic  feet  of  sand  and  4  cubic  feet  of  gravel,  and  such  a 
proportion  of  water  as  the  engineer  shall  from  time  to  time  determine. 
The  sand  and  gravel  shall  not  be  packed  more  closely  for  the  above  meas- 
urements than  is  done  by  shoveling  in  a  dry  state  into  a  measuring  box," 
Compensation  was  awarded  the  contractor  when  these  proportions  were 
varied.    Crushed  stone  screenings  were  largely  used  instead  of  sand. 

Olosin?  Leaks.  In  the  East  Boston  Tunnel  a  layer  of  neat  cement 
mortar  was  spread  upon  a  surface  of  old  concrete  before  laying  a  new 
section,  but  even  this  did  not  prevent  slight  percolation  of  water  at  these 
joints  after  the  removal  of  the  air  pressure.  Although  the  leakage  through 
these  was  almost  inappreciable,  they  gave  the  walls  a  somewhat  unsightly 
appearance,  and  to  stop  them  holes  6  inches  or  less  in  depth  were  drilled  in 
the  concrete,  and  f-inch  pipes  inserted,  through  which  neat  cement  grout 
was  forced  by  a  power  pump.    The  leakage  in  September,  1904,  in  1.4 

'Howirij  A,  Canon  in  Joumil  Anodition  of  Eng^cering  Socieliei,  Dec.,  1901,  p.  loj. 

f  Ribi  mn  of  wood  on  one  of  (he  wcliaDi. 

tCoaitruction  Coatraci,  Bottoo  Tianril  ConumuioD,  Sectton  B,  EatI  BdRod  Tunnel,  19001 
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miles  of  tunnel,— over  one-half  mile  being  directly  under  the  harbor, —  was 
not  more  than  7  to  8  gallons  per  minute. 

8UBWAT8 

Subways  are  technically  distinguished  fn>m  tunnels  as  constructions  in 
open-cut  instead  of  drift,  although  portions  of  a  subway  are  often  really  of 
tunnel  construction.  The  term  subu/ay  is  applied  to  accessible  conduits 
for  water  mains,  electric  cables,  etc.,  as  well  as  to  underground  passages 
for  traffic,  but  it  will  be  considered  here  in  the  latter  sense  only. 


Pig.  ai6. — Typical  Section  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Construction  in  New 
York  Subway.     (See  p.  61)3.) 

Subway  Design.  To  save  the  headroom  required  by  a  circular  arch, 
ths  roof  of  the  subway  is  usually  made  flat.  The  older  portion  of  the  New 
York  subway  is  built  with  a  framework,  of  steel  I-beams,  the  bents  being 
spaced  about  5  feet  apart  and  the  roof  formed  by  arches  of  concrete*  sprung 
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between  (he  lower  flanges  of  the  cross  girders,  which  are  also  completely  im- 
bedded in  concrete.  The  walls  are  of  concrete,  15  inches  thick,  forming 
arches  between  and  imbedding  the  posts. 

The  typical  design  of  the  Philadelphia  subway  is  reinforced  concrete 
throughout,  except  that  steel  columns  incased  in  concrete  are  used  for  the 
supports  between  the  tracks.  The  walls  are  longitudinally  reinforced  to 
prevent  shrinkage  or  temperature  cracks  with  about  -^oi  1  %  of  steel,*  and 
this  was  found  sufficient  to  prevent  all  except  very  small  cracks,  so  that  the 
struci.;re  is  practically  dry  even  although  the  backfilling  may  retain  con- 
sideranle  moisture  above  the  levd  of  the  underdrains. 

The  more  recent  portions  of  the  New  York  subway  also  are  entirely 
gf  reinforced  concrete,  the  typical  designf  in  1909  being  shown  in  Fig. 
226,  page  6q2, 

During  the  course  of  construction  in  New  York  it  was  decided  to  widen 
one  of  the  portions  already  complete.  The  contractors  moved  the  concrete 
side  walls  and  roof,  275  feet  long,  bodily,  without  injury^. 

DESION    OF    00MDUIT8 

The  external  pressure  on  structures  buried  in  the  ground  is  very  indefinite, 
depending  not  only  upon  the  character  of  the  fill,  but  also  upon  the  method 
of  excavating  and  filling  the  trenches  and  tamping  the  filling. K 

For  small  depths  up  to  3  feet  the  sum  of  the  weight  of  the  earth  and  the 
live  load  may  be  taken  as  acting  on  the  structure.  For  larger  depths, 
however,  the  sum  of  these  two  forces  would  be  excessive,  and  may  be 
decreased.  According  to  Mr.  FriihlingS  the  effect  of  the  live  load  decreases 
as  a  parabola  until  it  is  zero  at  i6i  feet,  and  may  be  represented  by  formula 
(i)  using  notation  below.  {| 

(16.S  -  /))'     ,  ^ 
q,=w{k--  00.6  A'  +  0.001 2A»)      {1 )      and  5,  =  S  ^ — (a) 

The  weight  of  the  earth  increases  only  to  a  depth  of  about  16}  feet  accord- 
ing to  formula  (2)  and  is  constant  for  larger  depths. 

The  sum  of  the  force  q,  and  q,  thus  found  gives  the  working  load  per 
square  foot.     Allowance  should  be  made  for  impact  when  necessary. 

•  Personal  comspondtncr  w[th  Mr.  Charfca  M.  Milli.  Ptiacipil  AMIsUnt  Engineer. 

t  Presented  by  courtesy  oi  Mr.  Henry  B.  Seaman.  Cliier  EnemHr. 

%  Sec  dHcripiions  »ni  illuslralions  in  Engiittiring  Niwi,  June  ii,  19O].  p.  515. 

U  For  an  eicellent  Irealment  of  this  subject  with  fomiull!  for  moments,  see  "Tests  of  Cast- 
Iron  and  Reinforced  Concrete  Culvert  Pipe,"  by  Artbur  N.  Talbot,  University  of  Illinois,  BullcliQ 
No.  II,  190S. 
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Condnlti  with  Arch  Top  Only.  The  computation  of  the  arch  is  stmiiar 
to  that  for  an  arch  bridge,  and  is  given  in  Chapter  XXll.  The  loads 
are  carried  to  the  sides  of  the  arch  conduit,  which  act  as  abutments.  Ex- 
perience indicates  that  it  is  not  safe  to  count  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  filling 
at  the  sides  of  the  conduit  to  prevent  them  from  cracking. 

Longitudinal  bars  should  be  introduced  to  assist  in  providing  for  unequal 
settlement  as  well  as  to    resist  temperature  stresses. 

Oircnlat  Pipes.  Under  vertical  forces  the  maximum  positive  moment  acts 
at  the  tup  and  bottom  of  the  pipe  and  produces  tension  on  the  inside  surface, 
and  the  ma^timum  negative  moment  acts  on  the  sides,  causing  tension  on 
the  outside  surface*.     Double  reinforcement  however  is  usually  introduced. 

R«CtMlsaUr  Oondnits.  Square  and  rectangular  conduitsf  are  designed 
as  rigid  frames  loaded  by  weight  of  earth  and  live  load  acting  on  upper  hori- 
zontal slab,  reaction  acting  on  lower  horizontal  slab,  and  earth  pressure 
acting  on  sides  of  conduits.  The  stresses  may  be  c()mputed  as  in  ordinary 
slabs  (see  |)age  431)  after  determining  the  moment  by  formulas  given  below. 

Let 
M,  =  negative  moment  at  the  four  comers  and  at  the  center  of  vertical 

slabs,  caused  by  vertical  loads. 
M,  =  positive  moment  in  the  center  of  the  lower  or  upjwr  slab,  caused  by 

vertical  loads. 
/|,/j  =  moment  of  inertia  of  horizontal  and  of  vertical  slabs,  respectively. 
l,h  =  span  of  horizontal  and  of  vertical  slabs,  respectively. 
w  =  uniformly  distributed  load. 
Then 

.\r, ,  -     *  ■:-  (3)  and  .If,  =  \  -  M,  (4) 

The  formulas  apply  to  vertical  loads  as  indicated  above. 

For  earth  pressure,  assuming  it  as  uniformly  distributed,  these  same  for- 
mulas may  be  used,  but  the  earth  pressure,  which  acts  at  right  angles  to 
(he  vertical  load,  causes  positive  moment,  M„  in  center  of  vertical  slabs  and 
negative  moment,  M,  at  comers  and  also  at  center  of  horizontal  slabs.  For 
the  earth  pressure  moments  /  and  A  must  be  transposed.  The  moments, 
M,  and  M„  due  to  earth  pressure  must  be  computed  separately  and  then 
may  be  combined  with  M,  and  M„  respectively,  due  to  vertical  loads.  The 
moments  to  be  combined  are  of  opposite  signs  and  their  sum  may  not  repre- 
sent the  most  unfavorable  condition,  which,  of  course,  must  be  selected. 

•  S«  footnote  t  pjgs  693. 

fA  tibl-  of  dimFtuloili  and  rcinforcrmrnt    (or  square  and   for  ncl angular  conduit!  undrr 
pson  in  "Concrete  in  Riibaad  Conitrucdoa,"  pub- 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 
RESERVOIRS  AND   TANKS 

A  new  field  has  been  developed  for  concrete  design  in  the  building  of 
covered  reservoirs  and  filtration  plants  for  water  purification  works. 
Plain  or  reinforced  concrete  is  now  commonly  employed  for  the  floore, 
columns,  vaulted  roofs,  tanks,  and  filter  basins.  The  Filtration  Works  at 
Little  Falls,  N.  J.,*  fumisb  a  modem  example  of  such  construction.  For 
open  reservoirs,  concrete  is  frequently  substituted  for  stone  masonry  both 
in  the  retaining  walls  and  core  walls,  and  also  is  used  for  lining  the  bottom. 

Concrete  tanks  are  used  not  only  for  water  but  for  chemicals. 

OPEN  BKURV0IS8 

The  principles  of  design  and  construction  of  retaining  walls  have  already 
been  discussed  in  Chapter  XXVI.  The  contraction  cracks,  which  are 
almost  certain  to  occur  in  long  walls  of  any  class  of  masonry,  may  be 
provided  for  by  some  form  of  expansion  joint.  Cut-off  walls  of  clayf  may 
be  placed  to  prevent  the  passage  of  water  through  these  vertical  joints,  or 
open  wells^  may  be  left  at  intervals  in  the  walls,  and  after  setting  for  a 
month  or  more  filled  with  concrete.  This  concrete  filling  is  placed  pref- 
erably upon  a  cold  day,  when  the  contraction  in  the  wall  is  greatest. 

The  lining  for  the  bottom  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  underlying 
soil  or  rock.  Usually  a  layer  of  i:  aj;  s  concrete  4  to  8  inches  thick,  if 
properly  laid  and  troweled,  will  provide  a  lining  sufficiently  impervious 
for  practical  purposes. § 

In  small  reservoirs,  where  earth  and  rock  meet  so  as  to  present  danger  of 
unequal  settlement  and  consequent  serious  leakage,  a  strip  of  reinforcing 
metal  may  be  placed  over  the  line  of  division. 

OOTKRXD  RXSEKT0IB8 

A  common  type  of  design  for  covered  reservoirs  consists  of  a  concrete 
bottom,  underlaid,  where  necessary,  with  ii  to  16  inches  of  clay  puddle 

^Traniactioat  Anwricui  Sodctr  of  Civil  Enginecn,  Vd.  L,  p.  394. 

fS«  piper  by  Cba>.  W.  Piine  io  Jounial  Auodatiiin  of  EDgi[weriii{  Socktkr,  October,  1901, 
p.  151. 

JTriQEictiotii  Antcrican  Sodtrf  of  CJTJI  Eaiiiiccn,  Vol.  L,  p.  406. 
{Foi  other  nKthodi  of  lining  ice  Chapter XlXon  waier-ti^itDHi. 
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and  laid  in  ilie  form  of  inverted  groined  arches.  Piers  of  concrete  or  brick 
rest  upon  the  tliiik  liaunclies  of  the  arches,  and  the  roof  Is  formed  of 
groined  arches  supported  by  the  piers  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  earth. 
For  the  prevention  of  leakage,  the  principles  ah^ady  discussed  in  Chapter 
XlX.on  Water- tightness,  are  applicable.  The  contraction  of  the  concrete 
is  a  common  source  of  cracks,  but  when  comparing  concrete  with  other 
kinds  of  masonry,  it  must  tie  noted  that  concrete  is  no  more  liable  to  tem- 
perature contraction  than  brick  and  stone,  the  brick  division  walls,  for 
instance,  of  the  Albany  Filtration  Plant,*  showing  cracks  similar  in  num- 
ber and  appearance  to  the  cracks  in  the  outside  concrete  walls. 

Reservoir  Walls. |  Since  the  walls  are  supported  at  the  top  by  a  rool, 
there  is  less  danger  of  overturning,  and  thinner  sections  may  be  used  than 
for  open  reservoirs.  This  class  of  structure  also  presents  opportunity  for 
thin  walls  reinforced  with  steel. 

Walls  of  plain  concrete  for  shallow  reservoirs  or  filter  beds  are  frequently 
3  feet  to  2  feet  6  inches  at  the  top,  with  a  batter  on  the  outside  of  i  in  10. 

The  wall  of  a  circular  resen-oir  supporting  a  dome-shaped  roof  should 
be  reinforced  at  the  top  with  one  or  more  rings  of  steel  to  resist  the  thrust. 

Methods  of  forming  expansion  joints  for  open  reservoir  walls,  described 
on  page  695,  are  also  apjilicable  to  covered  reser\'oirs. 

Reservoir  Piers.  The  dimensions  of  the  piers  are  readily  calculated 
after  designing  the  roof  and  determining  its  weight,  and  the  weight  of  the 
earth  covering.  In  concrete  piers  of  dimensions  suitable  for  reservoirs,  a 
working  pressure  of  400  pounds  per  square  inch  may  be  safely  allowed 
when  the  proportions  of  the  concrete  are  i :  aj:  5. 

A  floor  of  inverted  groined  arches  will  distribute  the  pressure  of  the  piers 
if  the  soil  is  unstable.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  place  rein- 
forcing steel  in  the  footing  (see  design  of  column  footings  on  page  644)  to 
prevent  unequal  settJement. 

In  ordinary  cases  no  reinforcing  steel  is  needed  in  the  piers.  However, 
if  the  load  upon  them  is  extra  heavy  and  the  reduction  of  their  dimensions 
is  of  importance,  steel  may  be  introduced  to  assist  in  carr^-ing  the  com- 
pression. (See  p.  489.)  Also,  if  the  columns  arc  of  considerable  height, 
say,  over  12  feet,  a  small  rod  near  each  comer,  with  occasional  horizontal 
hoops,  may  be  placed  as  described  on  page  624. 

Reservoir  Floors.    The  floor  shouW  be  smooth,  fairly  impervious,  and 

*Tru»acliani  American  Sociel)'  of  Ciiil  Engineert,  Vol.  XLIIT,  p.  i8t. 

fMcthods  of  cakulatiiig  tht  wiU  pressun,  ihe  amoual  o(  niatarcemtnt  required,  at  well  11 
othir  tiblts  and  data  relating  to  covered  reservoir  consiruciioo,  are  given  in  a  paper  on  Cofered 
ReKrvoirt  and  Tbeir  De>i^,b}i  Frcxman  C.  CofGn  in  Journal  AuociitiOD  Eagioei 
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Toprevent  failure  hy  o^erturniiig,  the  moment  of  downward  forces  about 
the  outer  edge  of  the  hase,  .1/,  =W^  /,+  W^li,  must  be  greater  than  that  of 
the  overturning  moment,  Mi  =  Pt^  (see  Fig.  215).    The  ratio  of  those  two 

momcnls,  '    -.  i,s  called  the  factor  of  safety-     For  reinforced  concrete  walls, 

-'^ 
the  factor  of  1.5  to  2  may  tw  considered  as  ample,  Iwcause  the  stalulity 
of  wall  is  increased  by  the  resistance  of  earth  to  shear  along  the  line  ob. 
Fig.  315,  and  the  passive  pressure  of  the  fd ling  in  fnmt  of  the  wall,  which 
two  items  arc  not  considered  in  figuring  the  factor  of  safety. 

The  horizontal  component  of  the  resultant  pressure  on  the  foundation 
causes  the  tendency  of  the  wall  to 
slide.  This  forceis  opjwsed  by 
the  resistance  to  comjiressiim  of 
the  earth  on  the  plane  i/r  (sec  Fig. 
215)  and  by  ihcfriction  F.  The 
friction  is  c<|iial  to  the  vertical 
|)ressure  multiplied  by  the  tangent 
of  friction  between  concrete  and 
earlh,  or,  if 

F  =  total  friction, 

11",  +  ir,  =  weight  <)f  concrete 

and  earth, 
iff     =  angle  of  friction  between 

earth  and  concrete 

Then 

F  =  (ir,  +  11',)  tan  y'- 
If  the  wall  slides,  the  cohesion  of  the  earth  along  the  line  aft  (Fig.  215)  must 
be  destroyed,  which  item  increases  the  slabilily  against  sliding.  The  tan- 
gent of  ihe  inclination  of  the  resultant  pre.ssure,  thai  is,  the  ratio  of  its  hori- 
zontal lo  vertical  ci)m|>onent,  should  not  be  larger  than  the  tangent  of  the 
angle  of  friction. 

Sometimes  a  vertical  [irojection  of  the  base  may  Ik  needed,  which  may 
be  |>lace<l  in  ihe  middle  of  the  base  or  at  either  end. 

Having  determined  the  earth  pres.sure  as  explained  in  prec-eding  ]Kigcs, 
the  design  of  a  reinforced  concrete  retaining  wall  resolves  itself  primarily 
into  the  determination  of  the  thickness  and  reinforcement  of  concrete  slaljs 
to  be  obtained  by  the  principles  outlined  in  Chaiiter  XXI  on  Reinforced 
Concrete  Design.  The  methiKis  to  follow  can  lie  illustrated  best  by  prac- 
tical examples,  which  are  given  [n  full  below. 


'rtj.  »I5.— Forces  Acting  upon  a  Retain- 
ing Wall  and  their  Moment  Anna. 
(5c.- p.  667,) 
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Reierroir  Kooti.  Groined  elliptic  arches*  are  espedally  suited  lo 
reservoir  roofs  because  requiring  the  minimum  volume  of  concrete  to 
support  their  own  weight  and  the  weight  of  the  earth  above  them. 

Mr,  CofBnt  says  that  the  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  groined  arches  of 
concrete  is  about  one-half  that  of  brick  masonry.  Although  the  centering 
costs  more  than  brick  because  a  tight  surface  is  necessary,  the  brickwcvk 
is  more  expensive  on  account  of  the  great  amount  of  cutting  required. 
He  further  states  that  "the  cost  of  the  centering,  their  supports,  placing 
and  removing  them,  is  from  15  to  ao  cents  per  square  foot  for  the  interior 
surface  of  the  reservoir  if  it  is  all  centered  at  once,  "J 

Mr.  Leonard  Metcalf  has  compiled  a  table§  of  data  relating  to  resen-oirs 
in  the  United  States  covered  with  groined  arches,  which  shows  a  range  in 
span  of  arch  from  10  feet  6  inches  to  16  feet,  a  rise  var)-ing  from  one  foot 
6  inches  to  4  feet,  and  a  thickness  at  crown,  in  all  cases  but  one,  of  6 
inches.    The  proportions  of  the  concrete  range  from  i :  sj :  4  to  i :  3  :  5. 

TAKKS 

Reinforced  concrete  is  cheaper  for  tanks  than  sheet  steel,  and  more 
durable  than  wood.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  tanks  used  in  pa[>er  and 
pulp  mills  to  hold  chemicals.  When  made  of  wood  or  other  material 
which  is  affected  by  add  and  bleach  liquor,  such  tanks  require  constant 
repairs.  Concrete  not  only  furnishes  a  durable  material,  but  one  into 
which  outlet  castings  may  be  readily  built,  and  to  which,  if  properly  flanged 
so  that  the  concrete  cannot  shrink  away  from  the  metal,  the  cement  will 
adhere  and  form  a  tight  joint.  The  gates  and  other  connections,  which 
are  usually  of  brass  or  bronze,  must  tie  so  heavy  that  the  corrosion  and 
wear  upon  them  will  not  necessitate  removal  and  therefore  repairs  to  the 
concrete,  since  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  satisfactory  joint  between  old  and 
new  concrete  in  a  thin  wall. 

There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  concrete  and  mortar  tank  construction. 
In  one,  forms  are  built  and  the  concrete  is  laid  with  metal  reinforcement 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  in  the  other,  a  framework  of  metal  lathing,  the 
shape  of  the  tank,  is  constructed,  and  Portland  cement  mortzr  plastered 
upon  it,  as  described  on  page  627. 

*MFtfaodi  oC  ccDCering  and  plidng  tbe  concrete  of  the  Tau1tiD|  an  described  in  detail  and 
mutilated  in  Mi.  HaicD'i  paper  in  Triniictioni. 
fSee  Bccond  fooCBOte  on  p.  696, 
JMr.  Coffin  alto  pvtt  inlereiting  diagranu  ibowiog  quantities  and  coRi  of  materiak  and  labor 

r  Woria  AEtodation.    Igoj. 
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HAthoda  of  Oonstnietion.  The  materials  for  the  concrete  must  be  very 
carefully  proportioned  so  as  to  give  a  water-tight  wall  (see  p.  339),  and  the 
stone  should  be  of  such  size  that  a  good  surface  can  be  readily  obtained. 
The  concrete  should  be  mixed  so  wet  that  it  will  completely  cover  the  metal 
reinforcement  and  flow  against  the  form,  and  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  entire  tank  be  built  in  one  operation. 

Mr.  William  B.  Fuller's  methods  of  constructing  a  thin  wall  require  that 
the  concrete  be  mixed  very  wet,  so  that  after  wheeling  aj  f^t  ■'  *'!'  settle 
down  to  a  level  in  a  wheelbarrow.  The  laborer  shovels  it  from  the  barrow, 
throwing  one  shovelful  in  a  place,  and  goes  the  entire  length  of  the  section 
or  around  the  circumference,  thus  forming  a  very  thin  layer  and  preventing 
the  separation  of  tbe  ingredients. 

The  forms  for  the  Little  Falls  tank  described  and  illustrated  on  page  700 
consisted  of  zj  by  J-inch  tongued  and  grooved  boards,  planed  one  side  and 
placed  vertically.  Around  the  outside  of  the  top  of  this  cylinder  of  boards 
was  placed  a  horizontal  rib  consisting  of  two  sets  of  boards,  8  in  each  set, 
cut  to  a  circle  and  laid  in  two  thicknesses  so  as  to  break  joints.  Below  this 
rib,  a  wire  rope  was  wrapped  around  the  forms  spirally,  so  that  the  separate 
spirals  were  about  one  foot  apart.  The  lower  ends  of  the  staves  were  held 
by  the  bottom  portion  already  built,  otherwise  another  rib  would  have  been 
required  at  the  bottom.  The  inside  form  consisted  of  three  cylindrical 
centers  built  like  ordinary  sewer  centers  and  placed  upright  one  above  the 
other,  each  about  one  foot  3  inches  high.  These  were  suspended  so  that 
the  bottom  of  the  lowest  allowed  for  the  3-inch  thickness  of  the  concrete 
bottom.  They  were  held  temporarily  in  place  sideways  by  pieces  of  board 
3  inches  long  placed  between  them  and  the  outside  forms.  As  soon  as  the 
centers  were  fixed  in  position  the  concrete  for  the  bottom  was  poured  down 
through  the  middle  of  them  and  immediately  afterward  the  walls  were 
poured.  This  concrete  flowed  out  slightly  under  the  bottom  center,  but 
was  easily  removed  after  setting.  There  were  no  reinforcing  angles  be- 
tween the  bottom  and  the  sides.  The  rods  of  the  bottom  extended  very 
nearly  to  the  outside  lagging,  and  the  side  rods  extended  down  almost  to 
the  lower  surface  of  the  concrete  bottom.  Two  tanks  were  built  at  once, 
and  the  contract  price  of  each  was  Sioo. 

Ezuaples  of  Tanka.  The  Filtration  Plant  at  Little  Falls,  N.  J.,  whose 
structural  features  were  designed  by  Mr.  Fuller,  has  a  tank  or  well  41  feet 
high  and  10  feet  in  diameter,  which  sustains  the  pressure  of  water  either 
from  within  or  from  without.  The  walls  are  15  inches  thick  at  the  bottom 
and  10  inches  thick  at  the  top.  Rings  of  ^inch  Ransome  twisted  steel 
rods  were  placed  about  every  3  feet  in  the  center  of  the  wall,  and  vertical 
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rods  I  inch  in  diameter  and  about  S  feet  apart  were  also  set  in  the  center 
of  the  wall,  thus  forming  a  series  of  hoops  and  posts. 

On  a  platform  in  the  same  building  is  a  tank  4  feet  high  and  4  feet  in 
diameter.  The  walls  are  3  inches  thick,  and  contain  rings  of  i-inch  twbted 
rods  placed  about  6  inches  apart,  and  )-inch  vertical  rods  about  2  feet  aparl. 
The  floor  of  the  tank  is  also  3  inches  thick,  with  ^-Inch  rods  spaced  so  as  to 
make  a  6-inch  square  mesh.    This  tank  is  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  228, 

The  Illinois  Steel  Company,  South 
Chicago,  employ  circular  concrete 
tanks*  for  storing  cement.  These 
are  25  feet  in  diameter  and  50  feet 
high,  with  walls  7  inches  thick  at  the 
bottom  and  5  inches  thick  at  the  top. 
The  concrete  is  reinforced  by  rings 
spaced  4  inches  apart  and  varying  in 
diameter  from  one  inch  at  the  bot- 
tom to  I  inch  at  the  top. 

At  Milford,  Ohio,  is  a  stand-pipef 
of  reinforced  mortar  80  feet  high  and 
iSlfeetoutsidediameter.  Thethick- 
ness  of  the  shell  for  the  lower  30  feet 
is  g  inches,  for  the  next  25  feet,  7 
inches,  and  for  the  remaining  25 
feet,  5  inches.  The  outside  face  is 
vertical.  The  concrete  foundation 
is  zo  feel  in  diameter  and  6  feet  thick. 
On  top  of  this,  T-bars,  i  by  i  by  J 
inch,  were  placed  radially  from  the 
center  to  within  6  inches  of  the  outer 
edge,  and  the  shell  was  started  di- 
rectly from  these.  The  horizontal 
base  around  and  within  the  shell  was 
then  strengthened  by  a  layer  of  i :  3 
mortar  6  inches  thick  in  the  interior 
of  the  tank  and  16  inches  thick 
around  the  outside  of  it.  The  shell 
is  of  1:3  mortar  reinforced  with  T-bars  i  by  i  by  i  inch,  spaced  18 
inches  apart  vertically  and  in  horizontal  rings    varying    from    2  inches 


[G.  338,  —  Concrete    Feed    Tank 
Mechanical  Filler  at  Litdc  Falls.  N.  J. 


ig  Ntwi,  Auguit,  1901,  p.  14*. 
irisg  JVnsi,  Feb.  1904,  p.  184. 
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apart  at  (he  base  to  3  inches  at  the  top.  T-sha|)C(l  steel  is  not  so  suit- 
able as  round  for  reintoR-ement  because  of  the  lower  adhesion.  Stone 
with  the  sand  would  have  produced  a  denser  and  cheaper  mix. 

BTORAOE  RESERTOIBS 

Storage  reservoirs  for  waterworks  and  other  purposes  are  being  built  of 
reinforced  concrete.  The  design  of  square  or  rectangular  reservoirs  invol- 
ves problems  similar  to  tliose  met  with  in  the  design  of  retaining  walls  (see 
p.  659).  In  circular  reservoirs,  the  thickness  of  the  walls  is  usually  based 
upon  judgment  to  insure  the  proper  placing  of  the  concrete  for  water-tight- 
ness, while  the  horizontal  reinforcement  is  designed  to  resist  all  the  tension 
due  to  water  pressure.  The  amount  of  horizontal  reinforcement  at  various 
sections  will  vary  with  the  water  pressure,  l)cing  zero  at  the  top  and  increas- 
ing toward  the  Ixittom,  and  may  l)c  determined  thus: 

Let 
H  =  height  of  reservoir  in  feet  above  section  considered, 
D  ~  diameter  of  reservoir  in  feet. 
.4^  =  area  in  square  inches  of  horizontal  steel  |>er  foot  of  height  at  section 

considered, 
/,=  allowable  unit  stress  in  steel  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 
At  any  horizontal  section  the  total  tensile  force,  per  foot  of  height,  tending  to 
rapture  the  reservoir  on  any  diameter  is  62.5  HD.    Since  the  area  of  steel 
resisting  this  force  is  2A^,  we  have  2-4a/,  =  62.5  HD,  or 
^   _Si.3HD 
■  *  /. 

A  comparatively  low  unit  stress  in  the  steel  should  be  adopted,  preferably 
not  over  10  000  or  12  o;o  pounds  |)er  square  inch,  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  cracks  in  the  concrete  as  it  stretches. 

Joints  require  special  treatment  to  prevent  leakage.     (See  page  284.) 

In  a  high  circular  reservoir,  the  thickness  of  wall  and  vertical  reinforce- 
ment should  be  considered  as  in  chimney  design  (see  p.  630). 

Waltham  Keserroir.  The  reservoir  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  is  100  feet  in 
diameter  and  37  feet  high,  and  the  walls  are  18  inches  thick  at  the  bottom 
and  13  inches  at  the  top,  the  inside  surface  being  vertical.  The  wall  rein- 
forcement consists  of  i|  inch  round  bars,  simply  lap[xrf  ai  the  ends  and 
varying  in  spacingfrom  the  bottom  to  the  top,  so  as  not  to  stress  the  steel 
beyond  12  000  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  aggregates  were  especially 
graded  according  to  the  recommendation  of  one  of  the  authors,  and  5  per 
cent  of  hydrated  lime,  based  on  the  weight  of  the  cement,  was  added  to 
increase  the  water- tightness. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 
MISCELLANEOUS  STRUCTURES. 

The  more  important  structures  are  treated  with  considerable  detail  in 
preceding  chapters.  The  uses  of  concrete  and  reinforced  concrete  are  now 
so  numerous  and  are  increasing  so  rapidly  that  only  brief  reference  can  be 
made  to  a  few  of  the  smaller  and  of  the  less  common  structures. 

In  railroad  work,  not  only  for  the  more  important  structures  like  piers, 
abutments  and  arches,  but  for  the  numberless  smaller  details  like  telegraph 
poles,  ties,  bumping  posts,  and  signal  posts,  is  reinforced  concrete  being 
employed.  Roundhouses,  stations  and  terminal  warehouses  are  being 
designed  either  exclusively  or  in  pan  of  this  material. 

In  power  development,  not  only  the  dams  are  of  concrete,  but  the  canals, 
penstocks,  flumes,  and  the  power  stations  themselves. 

In  water-works  construction  the  use  of  concrete  has  extended  to  reservoirs, 
filter  basins,  tanks  and  conduits,  and,  in  some  of  the  recent  works,  concrete 
with  its  imbedded  steel  for  reinforeement  is  almost  the  <>nly  structural 
material. 

Even  the  farmer  and  the  householder  are  utilizing  concrete  in  various  ways 
for  bartis,  garages,  chicken  houses,  floors,  fences,  silos,  tanks,  troughs, 
drains  and  many  other  of  the  small  details  which  make  for  economy,  dura- 
bility and  convenience.  By  mixing  and  placing  the  concrete  according  to 
the  directions  laid  down  in  Chapter  II  and  u^ng  sufficient  reinforcement  (in 
some  cases  ordinary  fence  wire  is  suitable),  many  an  inexperienced  man  has 
built  permanent  structures  of  pleasing  appearance.  For  reinforced  con- 
crete work  such  as  floors,  roofs  and  stairs,  an  engineer  should  be  called 
upon  to  design  the  dimensions  and  reinforcement. 

Telsgraph  Polsa.  Wooden  polesare  beingreplaced  in  many  localities  by 
poles  ofreinforced  concrete  because  of  their  greater  durability.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania lines  west  of  Pittsburg*  have  installed  poles  from  ao  to  a8  feet  high, 
8  inches  square  at  the  bottom,  tapering  to  6  inches  square  at  the  top,  with 
comers  chamfered  z  inches.  Holes  are  left  in  the  pole  for  the  brace  and 
cross-arm  bolts  and  also  for  the  climber  steps.  The  reinforcement  may  be 
greatest  at  the  bottom  and  reduced  above  to  allow  for  the  lessening  stress. 

•  Concrei*  EnginRTiog,  J Jj  1908,  p.  1S9. 
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In  1907  Mr.  Robert  A.  Cummings*  made  comparative  tests  of  reinforced 
concrete  and  white  cedar  poles.  The  former  were  13  inches  square  at  the 
butt  and  7  inches  at  the  top,  reinforced  to  withstand  the  weight  of  50  wires 
all  coated  with  ice  to  a  diameter  of  one  inch.  These  were  stronger  than  the 
wooden  poles  of  substandally  the  same  size.  After  breaking,  the  ends  of 
the  concrete  poles  were  held  in  a  slightly  inclined  position  by  the  reinforce- 
ment, while  the  wooden  poles  broke  square  off  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

Ties.  Concrete  ties  of  varied  designsf  have  proved  satisfactory  for  slow 
speed  traffic,  especially  in  yards  and  on  turnouts.  They  also  have  been 
used  to  a  certain  extent  on  high  speed  track.  One  of  the  most  important  fea- 
tures is  the  connection  with  the  rail  which  is  generally  made  through  a 
cushion  block  of  wood.  If  the  tie  supports  both  rails,  it  must  be  reinforced 
in  the  center  at  the  top  to  resist  the  negative  bending  moment.  The  ends 
of  the  ties  should  also  be  well  reinforced  to  prevent  breakagein  case  of  deml- 
ment. 

Boad  B«dB.  For  tunnels,  concrete  roadbeds  have  beenfoundeconomical 
because  of  the  very  great  saving  in  maintenance  expense. 

BotmdliOBua.  Reinforced  concrete  affords  a  durable  and  inflammable 
material  for  the  structural  portions  and  the  roofs  of  roundhouses,  while  the 
walls  may  be  built  either  of  concrete  or  of  brick. 

Oind«T  and  Azh  Pits.  Concrete  will  stand  as  high  temperature  as  will 
be  given  to  it  by  hot  ashes  and  cinders. 

Qnin  EleTKtors.  By  building  of  reinforced  concrete  the  danger  from 
fire  is  avoided  as  well  as  the  necessity  for  constant  repairs. 

0<ul  Poeketfl.  For  coal  storage  the  strength  and  fireproofness  of  rein- 
forced concrete  is  bringing  about  its  general  adoption. 

Boilw  Settings.  Reinforced  concrete  boiler  setdngs  have  been  in  success- 
ful use  in  several  plants  for  a  number  of  years.  The  initial  cost  is  prob- 
ably not  less  than  brick  but  greater  durability  and  freedom  from  repairs  is 
claimed  by  the  users  of  concrete  settings. 

Double  walls  are  required  with  an  air  space  between.  The  inner  wall 
may  be  about  5  inches  thick  and  the  outer  about  6  inches,  both  thoroughly 
reinforced  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  development  of  cracks.  Bars 
finch  diameter,  spaced  6  inches  apart  both  ways,  aEford  effective  reinforce- 
ment. The  walls  may  be  tied  together  at  intervals  with  bars.  The  rein- 
forcement permits  building  the  setting  to  any  shape  over  the  boiler,  althoi^h 
wherever  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  Ixuler,  a  3-inch  layer  of  mineral  wool 
sliould  be  introduced  to  allow  for  variation  in  expandon. 

•  CoiMin  Agr,  Aug.  1937,  p.  84. 

t  Cane-ire  Reaicw,  KpS   publiiheil  \>J  ibc  Auocistkiu  o[  AmFrkin  Ponlind  CciDcni  Minu- 
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A  fire-hrick  lining  must  be  used.  A  thickness  of  8  or  9  inches  is  more 
economical  than  a  4j-inch  lining  because  it  can  be  replaced  without  dis- 
turbing the  concrete.  Spaces  must  be  left  at  the  ends  of  the  fire-brick  lining 
to  allow  for  expansion. 

The  concrete  should  be  as  rich  as  i:  1:4  and  the  best  aggregatesare  quartz 
sand  and  trap  rock  about  J  inch  maximum  size.  For  high  temperatures 
gravel  and  limestone  aggregates  should  be  avoided.  Cinders  of  first-class 
quality  should  make  durable  walls  when  mixed  with  sand  and  cement 
in  rich  prop<)rtions. 

Fences.  Fences  have  been  built  of  solid  concrete,  of  mortar  plastered 
on  wire  lath,ofconcreterailssetinconcreteposts,  and  of  concrete  posts  with 
galvanized  fence  wire  between  them.  The  last  plan  is  the  most  common. 
For  farm  or  division  fences  the  length  of  posti  may  be  7  feet,  allowing  3  feet 
of  this  to  set  into  the  ground,  and  the  size  may  be  5  or  6  inches  square  at  the 
bottom  and  4  or  5  inches  square  at  the  top  vitli  i-inch  rods  in  each  comer. 
Forms  are  easily  made  singly  or  so  as  to  mold  several  posts  at  once. 

ffilos.  Silos  of  solid  monolithic  concrete  built  in  circular  forms  may  have 
walls  6  inches  thick  reinforced  with  J-inch  bars  bent  to  cixles  and  placed 
12  inches  apart.  Occasional  vertical  bars  are  also  necessary.  The  con- 
crete must  Ije  mixed  wet  and  placed  very  carefully  so  as  to  give  a  perfectly 
smooth  interior  surface,  so  solid  and  dense  that  the  ensilage  will  not  Ijedried 
out  next  to  the  wall. 

Gr«flnliouBeB.  Greenhouses  themselves,  as  well  as  the  floors,  tables, 
water  troughs,  hotbeds,  and  minor  appurtenances,  are  being  built  of  con- 
crete. The  direcdons  throughout  the  various  chapters  in  this  treatise 
for  structures  of  different  classes  will  be  found  to  apply  to  these  details. 

Honso  OhimnejB.  Chimneys  for  residences  may  be  of  concrete  if 
heavily  reinforced,  but  the  expense  of  forms  usually  will  make  them  more 
costly  than  brick. 

Chimney  caps  of  concrete  should  be  well  reinforced  to  prevent  cracking. 

Besidences.  Residences  are  built  of  solid  reinforced  concrete; concrete 
blocks  (see  p.  629);  concrete  tile,  plastered  (see  p.  629);  and  mortar  plas- 
tered on  metal  lath  (see  p.  627). 

Solid  or  monolithic  concrete  is  especially  adapted  to  fine  residences  and 
permits  unique  architectural  treatment.  Eventually  with  the  development 
and  consequent  reduction  in  cost  of  form  construction,  reinforced  concrete 
may  be  more  generally  employed  for  dwellings  of  small  and  moderate  size. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

CEMENT  MANUFACTURE 

This  chapter  contains  a  short  historical  sketch  followed  by  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  processes  of  modern  cement  manufacture,  illustrated  with  views 
of  typical  machinery. 

BI8T0KI0AL 
Ome  must  have  been  used  by  the  Egyptians  thousands  of  years  before 
Christ,  as  the  stones  in  the  pyramids  app>arently  were  laid  in  mortar  of 
common  lime  and  sand.  It  is  even  thought  by  some  that  these  ancients 
understood  the  principle  of  mixing  lime  and  day  together  to  make  a  real 
cement. 

Concrete  was  made  by  the  Romans  as  early  as  several  centuries  before 
Christ.  For  most  of  tbeirwork.they  used  Ume  mixed  with  sand  and  stone, 
but  understanding  the  value  of  puzzolana  or  volcanic  ashes  to  render  lime 
hydraulic,  they  employed  these  two  materials  in  combination  with  the 
sand  and  store  for  marine  construction.  For  less  important  work,  they 
often  mixed  lime  and  coarsely  powdered  brick  with  the  aggregate,  Vitru- 
vius,  writing  in  the  first  century,  describes  methods  of  making  concrete 
with  lime  alone,  and  also  gives  as  the  formula  for  making  it  of  slaked  lime 
and  Italian  puzzolana: 

13  parts  of  puzzolana,  well  pulverized. 
6  parts  of  quartz  sand,  well  washed. 
9  f)arts  of  rich  lime,  recently  slaked;  to  which  is  added 
6  parts  or  fragments  of  broken  stone,  porous  and  angular,  when 
intended  for  a  "pise"  or  a  filling  in. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  concrete  was  employed,  after  the  Roman  fashion,  for 
both  walls  and  foundations.    In  the  former  it  was  generally  laid  as  a  core 
faced  with  stone  masonry.     Lai^e  stones  were  often  imbedded  in  the 

The  fact  that  clay  contained  in  certain  limes  rendered  them  hydraulic 
was  discovered  by  John  Smeaton,  when  studying  the  designs  for  the  third 
Eddystone  Lighthouse,  about  1750.  Early  in  the  following  century, 
Vicat,  by  his  extended  scientific  researches  in  France,  earned  for  himself 
the  name  of  the  founder  of  hydraulic  chemistry. 
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In  England,  in  1796,  James  Parker  made  trom  nodules  of  argilkceous 
limeslone,  calcined  and  ground,  what  he  called  Roman  cement.  This 
process  he  patented ,  and  from  it  the  Natural  cement  industry  was  developed. 
It  was  Joseph  Aspdin,  of  Leeds,  England,  who  really  invented  Portland 
cement  by  discovering  in  1824  that  an  artificial  mixture  of  slaked  lime  and 
day,  highly  calcined,  formed  a  hydraulic  product.  On  account  of  its 
resemblance  in  color  and  hardness  to  the  Portland  stone  which  was  much 
used  in  England  at  that  time,  he  called  his  invention  Portland  cement. 
Two  patents  had  been  granted  in  England  a  few  years  before  his  time, 
but  as  in  these  the  materials  were  not  heated  to  vitrification,  hydraulic 
lime  instead  of  cement  was  produced. 

The  Portland  cement  industry  was  not  developed  to  any  great  extent 
until  about  twenty  years  after  Aspdin's  discovery,  when  J.  B.  White  & 
Sons  in  Kent,  England,  commenced  its  manufacture.  Later,  Mr.  John 
Grant  gave  a  great  impetus  to  Portland  cement  manufacture  by  experi- 
mental studies  upon  the  practical  action  of  cements,  mortars  and  concretes 
under  varied  conditions.  The  results  of  his  tests  he  presented  to  the  In- 
stitution of  Civil  Engineers  in  1866,  1871,  and  1880. 

The  first  manufactory  for  producing  Portland  cement  in  France  was 
established  toward  the  middle  of  the  last  century  at  Boulogne- sur-Mer. 
In  Germany  the  first  factory  was  erected  soon  after  this,  for  the  production 
of  the  Stettin  Portland  cement,  and  with  such  successful  results  that  in 
1900  Germany  produced  more  Portland  cement  than  any  other  country. 

The  discovery  in  the  United  States  of  a  rock  suitable  for  Natural  cement 
was  made  in  1818  by  Canvass  White,  an  engineer  connected  with  the 
construction  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  Natural  cement  was  made  in  Madison 
and  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  that  year.  The  first  Natural  cement  in 
the  Rosendale  district  was  made  at  Rosendale,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  about 
1823.  Mr.  D,  O.  Saylor  was  the  founder  of  the  Portland  cement  industry 
in  the  United  States.  His  discoveries  were  made  in  the  Lehigh  Valley. 
He  experimented  from  1871  to  1875  and  marketed  cement  in  1875. 

PBODUOTIOH  or  OEHXMT 

The  total  production*  of  hydraulic  cement  in  the  United  States  for  1908 
was  5a  910  935  barrels,  of  which  51  072  612  barrels  were  Portland  cement, 
I  686  862  barrelswere  Natural  cement,  and  151  45 1  barrels  were  Puzzolan 
or  Slag  cement.  The  average  values  per  barrel  were,  for  Portland  cement 
$0.85,  for  Natural,  10.49  ^^^  for  Puzzolan,  $0,63. 

The  suiwrior  quality  of  Portland  over  Natural  cement  and  the  increasing 

*  Edwin  C.  Eckel  in  The  Ctmtat  JnduitTr  in  the  Unilcd  Stun  in  1908. 
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Toprevent  failure  by  overturning,  the  moment  of  downward  forces  about 
the  outer  edge  of  the  base,  Mi  ~\V,  l,+  IK, /■..,  must  l>e  greater  than  that  of 
the  overturning  miiment,  j1/i  —   Plj  (see  Fig.  215).     The  ratii>  of  those  two 


moments. 


.1/, 


■ailed  the  factor  of  safety. 


inforred  concrete  walls, 


the  fuclor  of  1.5  to  2  may  l>e  considered  as  ample,  because  the  stability 
of  wall  is  increased  by  the  resistance  of  earth  to  shear  along  the  line  aft. 
Fig.  215,  and  the  pas.sive  pressure  of  the  filling  in  front  of  the  wall,  which 
two  items  arc  not  considered  in  figuring  the  factor  of  safety. 

The  horJKonlal  comp<inent  of  the  resultant  pressure  on  the  foundati<m 
causes  the  tendency  of  the  wall  to 
slide.  This  forc«  ts  opposed  by 
the  resistance  to  ci)mpression  of 
the  earth  on  the  plane  Jc  (sec  Fig. 
215)  and  by  the  friction  F.  The 
friction  is  cfjual  to  the  vertical 
pressure  multiplied  by  the  tangent 
of  friction  liclween  ctmcrele  and 
earth,  or,  if 

!■'  =  total  friction, 

If'i  +  U\  ■-=  weight   of  concrete 

and  earth, 
^    =  angle  of  friction  between 

earth  and  concrete 


Then 


Flo.  »I5.— Forces  .\cting  upon  a  Redlin- 
ing Wall  and  their  Moment  Arms, 
(Sec  p.  667.) 


;.'  =  ^^-^  +  l\\)  tan  ^'. 
If  the  wall  slides,  the  cohesion  of  the  earth  along  the  line  ah  (Fig.  215)  must 
Iw  destroyed,  which  item  increases  the  stability  against  sliding.  The  tan- 
gent of  the  inclination  i)f  the  resultant  pressure,  that  is,  the  ratio  of  its  hori- 
zontal lo  vertical  com])onent,  shoul<i  not  be  larger  than  the  tangent  of  the 
angle  of  friction. 

Sometimes  a  vertical  projection  of  the  I)ase  may  Ije  needed,  which  may 
!«  i>laced  in  the  middle  of  the  base  or  at  either  end. 

Having  determined  the  earth  pressure  as  explaine<i  in  jireccding  |>ages, 
the  design  <)f  a  reinforced  concrete  retaining  wall  resolves  itself  jirimariiy 
into  the  determination  of  the  thickness  and  reinforcement  of  concrete  slabs 
to  be  obtained  by  the  principles  outlined  in  Chapter  XXI  on  Reinforced 
Concrete  Design.  The  mcth.xis  to  follow  can  lie  illustrated  best  by  prac- 
tical examples,  which  are  given  in  full  below. 
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these  materials  are  found,  but  the  operation  consists  essentially  of  (i)  pul- 
verizing and  mi\ing  the  two  ingredients,  {2)  heating  to  a  temperature 
which  is  near  the  melting  ix)int, i.e.,  calcining,  (3)  grinding  to  a  fine  powder. 

If  either  of  the  raw  materials  occurs  in  a  moist  stale  it  is  generally  cus- 
tomary to  mix  them  wet,  and  after  a  preliminary  grinding  introduce  them 
into  the  kilns.  Dry  raw  materials  for  calcining  or  burning  in  the  old  style 
stationary  kilns  must  be  formed  into  plastic  bricks  with  the  aid  of  water, 
but  the  rotary  kiln,  invented  in  1885  by  Mr.  Frederick  Ransome,  has  revolu- 
tionized the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  by  making  it  possible  to  intro- 
duce the  mixed  substances  into  the  furnace,  in  either  a  dry  or  wet  state,  with- 
out hand  lalxtr. 

After  calcination,  the  methods  of  grinding  the  clinker  are  independent  of 
the  character  of  the  raw  materials  or  the  type  of  kiln. 

The  Association  of  German  Cement  Manufacturers,  to  protect  the  good 
name  of  (}erman  Portland  cement,  requires  that  its  members  shall  sign 
the  following:* 

The  members  of  this  Association  are  permitted  to  bring  into  the  market 
under  the  term  of  "Portland  Cement"  only  such  material  as  is  prepared 
from  an  intimate  mixture  of  lime  and  clay  materials  as  essential  ingredients, 
burning  to  sintering  and  subsequent  grinding  to  the  finest  of  flour.  They 
obligate  themselves  not  to  recognize  as  Portland  cement  any  material  which 
is  prepared  otherwise  than  above  stated,  or  which  during  or  after  the  burn- 
ing has  been  mixed  with  foreign  bodies,  and  to  look  upon  the  sale  <.f  other 
material  under  the  name  of  Portland  cement  as  deceiving  the  purchaser. 
These  requirements  are  not  to  forbid  the  addition  of  not  more  l!i;in  three  per 
cent  of  other  material  to  the  Portland  cement  for  the  purpose  i  f  regulating 
the  setting  time. 

The  members  of  the  Association  further  obligate  themselves  to  furnish 
Portland  cement  which  will  in  all  respects  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Prussian  Minister  of  Public  Works, 

When  a  cimsumer  requires  cement  for  a  particular  pur)>ose.  coarser  grounp 
than  the  requirements,  or  colored,  its  preparation  is  allowable. 

If  a  member  of  the  Association  offends  the  above  given  obligation,  he  shall 
lie  expelled  from  the  Association,      His  expulsion  is  made  known  publicly. 

The  manufactured  pr<jduct  of  each  member  of  the  Association  is  tested 
yearly  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Association  at  Karishorst  near  Berlin;  and  the 
results  are  given  out  at  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Association, 

Raw  BIateii»lB  for  Portland  Oement  BAanufactiire.  The  raw  ma- 
terials, as  stated  above,  consist  essentially  of  calcium  carbonate  and  alicate 
of  alumina.  Their  exact  proportions  are  determined  by  their  chemical 
composition.  A  usual  ratio  is  alwiit  75%  carl>onate  to  2$%  silicate. 
The  two  substances  occur  in  n.iture  in  so  many  forms  that  we  have  a 

*  2.m(.-ti  Ln  (V-uni  .tge.  Jamur7  1909.  p,  14. 
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large  range  of  choice  in  raw  materials.  The  following  combinations  are 
actually  used  in  different  cement  manufacturing  plants  in  the  United 
States: 

Cement  rock  and  limestone 

Limestone  and  clay. 

Limestone  and  shale. 

Marl  and  clay. 

Chalk  and  clay. 

Limestone  and  slag. 

Alkali  waste  and  clay. 

Cement  rock  is  an  argillaceous  limestone,  rather  soft  in  texture,  which 
in  the  Lehigh  Valley  usually  requires  from  10%  to  20%  of  limestone  to  ' 
give  it  the  correct  Portland  cement  composition.  Occasional  deposits  are 
found  which  are  suitable  to  use  with  no  admixtures,  or  from  which  the 
desired  proportions  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  two  different  strata  in  the 
same  quarrj-.  Several  other  States,  among  them  the  Virginias,  Alabama, 
Colorado,  and  Utah,  have  a  geological  formation  similar  to  that  in  the 
Lehigh  Valley  from  which  Portland  cement  is  made. 

In  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  near  Catskill,  New  York,  are  situated 
large  manufactories  employing  a  hard  limestone  which  is  nearly  pure 
carbonate  of  lime,  requiring  ao^i  to  25%  clay  or  shale  and  producing  a 
fme  quality  of  cement.  A  somewhat  similar  mixture  is  used  in  California 
and  in  scattered  localities  in  the  Central  States. 

The  marl  used  for  cement  is  a  wet,  calcareous  earth,  in  some  localities 
of  organic  origin  from  shell  deposits,  and  in  other  places  of  chemical  for- 
mation. There  are  large  cement  plants  using  marl  and  clay  in  western 
New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan. 

Chalk  and  clay  deposits  resembling  those  in  England  are  worked  in 
South  Dakota,  Texas,  and  Arkansas, 

Certain  blast  furnace  slags  similar  to  those  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
Puzzolan  cement,  when  combined  with  a  suitable  admixture  of  limestone, 
produce,  after  calcination,  a  true  Portland  cement. 

The  waste  from  the  manufacture  of  soda,  when  employing  the  ammonia 
soda  process  with  suitable  raw  materials,  is  substantially  a  precipitated 
chalk,  and  is  burned  with  clay  to  produce  Portland  cement.* 

In  Germany  the  Alsen  and  Stettin  brands  are  made  from  chalk  and 
clay,  the  Dyckerhoff  and  Mannheimer  brands  from  limestone  and  clay, 
while  the  Germania  and  Hanover  works  use  marl  and  clay.    In  England 

*B.  B.  Lathbury,  Engmirring  Ntwi,  June  7,  1900,  p.  37a. 
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raw  materials  consist  principally  of  chalk  and  clay.  Belgium  manufac- 
turers use  chalk  and  clay,  and  a  I*ortland  cement  from  natural  rock  is  also 
manufactured  in  that  country,  In  France,  mari  and  clay,  and  chalk  and 
clay,  are  the  chief  raw  materials  for  true  Portland  cements. 

The  character  and  proportioning  of  the  raw  materials  and  the  processes 
of  chemical  combination  are  discussed  by  Mr,  Spencer  B.  Newberry  in 
Chapter  VI. 

The  fc^Iowing  table  illustrates  the  composition  of  various  classes  of 
materials  which  are  used  for  Portland  cement,  and  also  the  resulting 
f  the  cement  in  each  case: 
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■Water,  13%.    Aiulr»  Iron  David  B.  Butler.  EngUnd. 

■  Euuxry  Mod.    Rou^y  dried.  loM  33)%.    Analysii  Irom  David  B.  Buller,  Enghnd. 

u  En|lub  Ponland  Cement.    Analyu  tram  Oavid  B.  Buller,  Enlland. 

Processes  In  PortUnd  OemMit  Hannfketnre.    The  method  of  mixing 
the  materials  in  preparation  for  their  introduction  into  the  kilns  has  led  tc 

ivid  B.  Buikr,  of  Eag 
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a  classification  of  processes  into  (i)  wet  process,  and  (a)  dry  process. 
The  fonner  is  often  subdivided  into  wet  and  semi-wet,  depending  upon 
the  quantity  of  water  added  at  the  time  of  the  mixing. 

The  weC  process  is  employed  with  soft  or  wet  materiab,  such  as  chalk 
and  clay,  or  marl  and  clay.  The  caiiranate  of  lime  and  the  clay  are 
mixed  in  a  vat  or  wash-mill  with  a  large  excess  of  water.  Agitators  break 
up  the  lumps  and  so  finely  reduce  the  particles  that  they  are  held  in  sus- 
pension in  the  water  and  flow  oS  over  the  top  of  the  vat.  In  another  basin 
the  stuff  is  allowed  to  settle,  the  water  is  drawn  off,  and  the  "slurry" 
becomes  hard  enough  to  handle  in  barrows  and  then  form  Into  bricks  to 
be  dried,  and  finally  calcined  in  stationary  kilns. 

By  using  a  smaller  quantity  of  water,  say  40  or  45%,  the  settling  process 
and  consequent  hand-laboc  is  avoided,  and  the  material  is  made  only 
fluid  enough  lo  handle  in  pumps.  After  grinding,  it  may  be  pumped 
directly  into  the  rotaries,  or,  if  stationary  kilns  are  used,  the  pumps  throw 
it  to  the  drying  room  to  be  made  into  bricks.  This  process  is  called  in 
England  the  semi-wet  process,  but  as  it  is  practically  the  only  wet  process 
used  in  the  United  States,  it  is  here  simply  termed  the  wet  process. 

The  dry  process  was  first  used  in  Germany  as  a  result  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  limestone  for  the  chalk  of  England.  The  two  ingredients 
are  ground  and  mixed  in  a  dry  state.  If  the  kilns  are  stationary,  the 
mixed  material  must  be  moistened  with  sufficient  water  to  form  plastic 
bricks,  which  are  then  dried,  but  for  rotary  kilns  no  water  is  added,  the 
mixture  of  dry  materials  passing,  after  being  ground,  directly  into  the  kiln. 

Dr;  Process  with  Rotary  Kilns.  The  introduction  of  rotary  kilns  into 
new  cement  plants  is  universal,  while  many  of  the  older  mills  are  sub- 
stituting them  for  their  stationary  kilns.  Where  rock,  or  rock  and  clay, 
form  the  raw  materials,  they  are  mixed  and  ground,  and  introduced  into 
the  rotary  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder.  If  marl  or  chalk  furnish  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  the  wet  process  of  mixing  and  grinding  is  usually  em- 
ployed, as  described  on  page  710,  although  in  a  few  plants  each  of  these 
materials  is  dried  when  entering  the  mill,  and  the  operations  are  simitar 
lo  those  described  below  for  rock  mixtures,  except  that  driers  and  dis- 
integrators are  substituted  for  stone  crushers. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  Portland  cement  from  rock,  or  rock  and 
day  mixtures,  in  plants  equipped  with  rotary  kilns,  consists  essentially  of 
crushing  the  materials,  —  either  separately  or  after  mixing  them,  —  dry- 
ing, grinding,  calcining  in  the  rotaries,  cooling,  grinding  to  powder,  and 
packing. 

The  details  of  the  process  will  be  best  understood  by  briefly  describing 
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the  typical  machinery  shown  in  the  illustralions.  Various  types  and 
makes  of  grinding  machinery  will  produce  similar  results,  those  sdet'ied 
being  merely  representative. 

If  two  stones  of  fairly  similar  texture  and  each  of  uniform  composition 
form  the  raw  materials,  ihey  may  be  carefully  weighed  and  thrown  to- 
gether into  the  breaker.  Otherwise,  they  are  treated  separately,  and  mi>cd 
just  before  the  grinding  which  precedes  the  calcination.  A  common  type 
of  breaker  is  the  gyratory  crusher  shown  in  Fig.  78  on  page  244,  No.  5  or 
No.  6  being  the  usual  size  employed.  This  reduces  the  stone  to  a  size 
varying  from  dust  to  alwut  zj-inch  diameter.  A  further  reduction  in 
size  to  about  i-inch  is  accomplished  in  plants  of  modern  design  by  crack- 
ers of  the  coffee  mill  ty[>e  {see  Fig.  029),  or  similar  machinery. 

Clay,  if  used,  is  dried  in  broken  lumps,  and 
then  may  be  pulverized  by  passing  it  through  a 
"]  disintegrator  consisting  of  two  horizontal  rolls, 
one  corrugated  or  toothed  and  the  other  smooth. 
An  economical  form  of  drjer  for  clay  or  stone 
consists  of  a  long  revolving  steel  tube  about  4 
feet  in  diameter,  provided  with  shelves  on  its 
interior  surface,  formed  by  horizontal  Z-bars. 
The  hot  gases  from  the  kiln  may  be  made  to 
pass  through  the  tul>e  and  meet  the  raw  mate- 
rial. 

By  treating  the  two  materials  separately  up 
to  this  point,  an  extremely  accurate  mi.<c(ure  is 
obtained  by  weighing  the  ingredients  in  a  pair 
of  automatic  weighing  machines  (see  Fig,  230), 
so  arranged  that  one  of  the  pair  will  not  dump 
until  both  are  charged. 

Samples  of  Ihe  two  materials  are  taken,  just 
before  mixing,  at  definite  periods  throughout 
the  day,  and  analyzed  to  determine  the  correct 
proportions.  A  partial  analysis  showing  the  quantities  of  the  principal 
constituents  may  be  all  that  is  necessary  except  at  occasional  intenals. 
The  maintaining  of  correct  pro[X)rtions  is  one  of  the  most  essential  ele- 
ments in  the  manufacture. 

Another  grinding  of  the  mi.xed  materials  in  tut>e  mills,  Kent  Mills, 
Griffin  Mills,  Fuller  Mills  (pp.  716,  717),  or  similar  machines,  to  a  f.nenes.s 
which  will  pa.ss  a  .screen  having  ao  to  30  meshes  per  linear  inch,  com- 
pletes the  preparation  for  the  rotary  kilns.    The  actual  fineness  of  the 
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ground  slone  at  this  point  is  such  that  go*^,  to  95%  or  even  a  higher  per- 
centage will  pass  a  screen  having  100  meshes  to  the  linear  inch.  Fine 
grinding  before  burning  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  .'JUtccssful  manufacture. 
The  best  type  of  rotary  kiln  (see  Fig.  231)  used  for  raldning  dry 
.natetials,  consists  ot  an  inclined  steel  tube  from  60  to  200  feet  long. 
The  diameter  is  generally  6  to  la  feet,  though  occasionally  smaller  than  this 
I  the  upper  end  and  tapering  to  the  larger  size  at  a  jxiint  about  one- 


l^|;.  330.  -Tandem  Automatic  Weighing  Machine.    (See  p.jii.) 

third  of  its  length  from  the  upper  end.  The  lining  may  be  of  U-shaped 
fire-brick  in  order  to  present,  as  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  a  hollow  sur- 
face against  the  shell  of  the  rotary.  The  lower  end  of  the  rotary  is 
closed  by  a  stationary  brick  wall,  and  through  the  center  of  this  passes 
a  pipe  which  feeds  the  petroleum,  or  more  frequently  the  powdered 
coal  which  in  a  seiKirate  building  is  crushed  to  pea  .size  and  pulverized  in 
tube  mills,  or  other  pulverizing  machines,  so  that  about  90%  passes  a  100- 
mesh  screen;  the  finer  the  coal  the  greater  its  efiiciency. 

The  ground  stone  may  be  fed  into  the  upfwr  end  of  the  rotary  by  a  spiral 
conveyor  enclosed  in  a  pipe  which  is  water- jacketed  so  that  the  material 
will  not  cake.  The  degree  of  calcination  is  governed  by  the  supply  of  raw 
material,  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  rotary,  which  rests  on  rollers  geared 
to  a  speed -changing  device,  and  the  quantity  of  fuel.  If  coal  is  used  for 
fuel,  it  is  fed  by  a  blast  from  a  fan,  and  the  quantity  is  regulated  by  a  spiral 
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conveyor  running  at 
changeable  speed,  'ihe 
heat  in  the  kiln  isso  intense 
that  the  coal  bums  as  a  gas 
without  apparent  smoke  or 
cinder.  The  proper  tem- 
perature, which  is  said  to  be 
1700°  to  3000°  Fahr.,  is  de- 
Icrmined  by  the  appearance 
of  the  burning  slone.  At  a 
certain  point  in  its  descent 
ihe  material  becomes  semi- 
vitrified  and  forms  into 
irregular  balls  or  clinkers, 
which  roll  aiound  and 
finally  fall  out  red-hot  at 
the  lower  end  in  particles, 
most  of  which  range  in  size 
from  sand  to  i-inch  diame- 
ter. The  clinker,  when 
properly  bumed,  is  of  a 
greenish  black  color  with 
a  faint  glisten,  and  contains 
but  few  large  pieces.  '  It 
slightly  resembles  in  ap- 
pearance the  clinker  often 
found  among  the  ashes  of 
hard  coal. 

The  output  of  a  rotary 
varies  with  the  length  and 
diameter  from  150  to  200 
barrels  per  24  hours  for  a 
60  foot  kiln  to  1000  to  1200 
barrels,  for  a  1 58  to  200  foot 
kiln  with  a  smaller  coal  con- 
sumption perbbl. 

The  clinker,  allerbeing 
cooled  in  some  form  of 
cooler,  is  crushed  by  pass- 
ing between  horizontal  roils 
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or  through  some  other  form  of  crusher,  and  is  iher.  ready  for  ihe  fine 
grioding,  or,  if  desired,  it  may  be  stored  either  out  of  doors  or  under  cover 
until  needed.  Strangely  enough,  wetting  the  cinder  dtws  not  injure  it 
provided  it  is  dry  when  it  enters  the  tine  grinders. 

The  fine  grinding  is  generally  accomplished  by  passing  the  clinker 
through  ball  mills  and  then  through  tube  mills,  or  by  a  single  operation  in 
such  machines  as  the  Oriffin,  Kpnt  i>r  the  Fuller  Mill.     A  section  of  a  ball 


FIC.IJ2. -Ball  Mill.    (Sftp.jts.) 

mill  is  shown  in  Fig.  233.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  cylinilrical  drum, 
lined  with  tastings  of  hard,  tough  steel,  and  containing  forged  steel  halls 
8  or  10  inches  in  diameter.  Rotation  of  the  drum  grinds  the  slone  or 
clinker  between  (he  balls  and  the  plates,  and  the  powder  passes  through 
sections  of  screens —  which  for  clinker  have  usually  20  to  28  meshes  to 
the  linear  inch  —  into  the  hopper  below.  A  single  ball  mill,  such  as  is 
shown  in  sketch,  running  on  clinker,  should  give  an  output  of,  say,  5  500 
to  7  500  pounds  per  hour. 

A  tube  mill  (see  Fig.  233)  consists  of  a  long  horizontal  cylinder  filled 
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nearly  to  its  axle  with  flini  pebbles  imported  from  Europe,  which  average 
about  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter.  The  cement  is  ground  by  rolling  around 
with  the  flints.  It  is  then  thrown  by  centrifugal  force  against  the  screen, 
which  regulates  the  fineness  of  grinding  and  prevents  the  passing  of  pieces 
of  flint.    A  tube  mill  which  passes,  say,  350  barrels  of  cement  per  day. 


FM.ijj.-TuheMill.    {Seef.7'S) 

will  require  the  renewal  of  the  flint  pebbles  at  the  rate  of  about  600  lb. 

per  week.    More  tube  mills  than  ball  mills,  usually  twice  as  many,  are 

required  for  the  finish  grinding. 
The  Griffin  mill  (see  Fig.  334)  is  used  by  many  manufacturers  in  prefer- 
ence to  ball  and  tube  mills.  The 
mill  is  driven  by  a  horizontal 
pulley,  from  the  center  of  which, 
by  a  universal  joint,  is  suspended 
a  vertical  shaft  having  fixed  a(  its 
tower  extremity  a  crushing  roll, 
which  revolves  on  Its  axis  at  a 
speed  of  about  200  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  also  rotates  by 
centrifugal  force  against  the  ring 
or  die  where  the  pulverizing  is 
accomplished.  The  material  to 
be  ground  passes  first  into  the 
pan  below  the  crushing  roll,  upon 
the  under  side  of  which  are  shoes 
or  plows  which  stir  it  up  and  force 
Fir..  1  j4.-Griffin  Mill.    (5«  p.  716)         jt  up  between  the  roll  and  the  die. 
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The  cement  or  stone  is  so  finely  powdered  Ihat.  held  in  sus^pension  by 
the  moving  air,  it  passes  through  a  cylindrical  screen  above  the  roll,  and 
faHs  through  slots  in  the  circumference  of  the  pan  into  the  hopper  below,  to 
be  carried  off  by  a  conveyor.  The  screen  in  mills  for  grinding  clinker  is  30 
to  32  mesh  to  the  linear  inch  but  as  it  is  placed  vertically,  it  lets  throi^h 
only  cement  of  such  fineness  that  75  to  80%  of  it  will  pass  a  aa>mesh  sieve. 
The  Kent  pulverizer,  shown  in  Fig.  135,  which  is  used  in  a  f^w  plants. 


Fig. 335.-Kent  Mill      (5«  fi.Tl) 

consists  essentially  of  an  upright  circular  case  containing  within  it  three  rolls 
surrounded  by  a  revolving  ring.  The  malerial  is  ground  by  jiassing  ]>e- 
tween  the  internal  circumference  of  this  ring  and  the  rolls,  which  are 
pressed  against  it  by  springs. 

The  Fuller-I-ehigh  mill,  illustrated  in  Fjg.  236,  has  come  to  the  front  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  as  a  fine  grinder  for  grinding  coal,  raw  material 
and  clinker.  The  material  to !«  reduced  is  fed  lo  ihe  mill  from  an  <)verhead 
bin  by  means  of  a  feeder  mounte<l  on  top  of  the  mill.  This  feeder  is  driven 
direct  from  the  mill  shaft  by  a  Itelt  running  on  a  pair  of  three-slep  cones, 
which  permits  the  operator  to  accommodate  the  amount  of  material  enter- 
ing the  mill  to  the  nature  of  the  material  l>eing  pulverized. 

The  grinding  is  done  by  means  of  four  unattached  steel  balls  13  inchcN 
in  diameter,  which  are  propelled  i-y  four  equidistant  hurizontal  arms  or 
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pushers  radiating  from  a  vertical  central  shaft.     The  material  discharged 
by  the  feeder  falls  l)etween  the  balls  and  the  die  and  is  reduced  to  a  finished 
product  in  one  operation.     Above  the  die  and  the  balls  and  attached  to  the 
yoke  propelling  the  balls,  b  a  fan  with  two  rows  of  fan  blades,  one  above  the 
other.     The  lower  set  of  blades  lifts  the  finished  product  from  the  pulver- 
izing zone  into  the  chamber  above  the  die,  where  it  is  held  in  suspension  until 
it  is  floated  out  through 
a  screen  by  the  fanning 
action  of  the  u|>per  row 
of  blades.     The  finished 
product     is    then    dis- 
charged through  as|)out 
which  may  l>e  placed  at 
any  one  of  four  quarteis 
of  the  mill.     When  the 
mill  is  in  operation,  it  is 
continually    handling 
only  a  limite<l  amount 
of  material  at  any  one 
time.      As  soon   as  the 
material   is  reduced   lo 
the  desired   fineness,  it 
is  lifted  out  of  the  pul- 
verizing zone  and  dis- 
charged from  the  math- 
It    is    customary    to 
store  the  cement  in  bulk 
and   weigh   it    out  into 
bags  or  barrels   as   re- 
quired for  shipment. 

An  automatic  weighing        p,^,  ,  ,6,_i.ehigh-Fuller  Mill.     (5«  p.yj) 
machine  similar  to  that 

shown  in  Fig.  230,  page  713  (encept  that  it  is  single  instead  of 
double),  is  a  convenient  apparatus  for  bagging.  With  this  machine  a 
weighing  gang  consists  of  three  men.  The  nominal  capacity  of  a  single 
machine  is  3  ooo  bags  in  ten  hours,  and  the  authors  have  known  as  many 
as  3  903  bags  lo  !)e  filled  in  this  time. 

In  outlining  the  cement  machinery,  no  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
methods  for  conveying  the  material  from  one  machine  to  another.     Bucket 
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conveyors,  belts  and  spiral  conveyors  are  all  more  or  less  used.  A  spiral 
conveyor  is  a  helical  blade  on  a  revolving  shaft,  set  in  a.  square  01  circular 
tiough  or  tube  of  lai^er  size  than  the  spiral,  so  that  the  material  packs 
around  the  circumference,  and  the  blade  comes  in  contact  only  with  the 
powdered  material. 

Plaster  of  Paris  (calcium  sulphate  CaSO,),  or  gypsum  (CaSOj  +  3H,0) 
the  same  substance  in  crystalline  form,  is  an  important  addition  to  cement 
as  a  regulator  of  its  setting,  and  from  1  to  2%  is  fised  in  nearly  all  Port 
land  cement  manufactories.  The  gypsum  must  be  added  after  the  calci 
nation  and  before  the  final  grinding,  in  order  to  insure  the  proper  result 

The  laboratory  of  a  cement  plant  is  an  important  feature.  Not  only 
'  must  the  chemical  composition  of  the  raw  materials  and  the  finished 
product  be  analyzed  (see  Appendix  I)  at  frequent  periods,  but  the  cement 
must  be  mechanically  tested  for  fineness,  time  of  setting,  tensile  strength 
at  seven  and  twenty-eight  days,  and,  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  for 
soundness.  Most  manufacturers  use  some  form  of  the  accelerated  or  hot 
test.  This  is  not  only  due  to  the  fact  that  many  engineers  require  the  La- 
ment to  pass  an  accelerated  test  for  reception,  but  because  the  chemists  in 
the  cement  factories  consider  this  test  of  great  value  in  checking  up'  the 
quality  of  cement. 

Wnt  Frocflis  with  Rotary  Kiltu.  The  rotary  or  Ransome  kiln  was 
first  used  in  England  on  wet  material  Rotaries  have  been  widely,  in  fact 
almost  universally,  adopted  in  the  United  States  for  calcining  dry  materials, 
and  more  recently  this  field  has  been  extended  lo  use  with  slurry  containing 
as  much  as  40%  of  water,  which  is  pumped  Into  the  end  of  the  rotary  and 
dried  by  the  same  flame  used  for  calcination.  With  kilns  of  ordinary 
length,  Mr.  Henry  S.  Spackman  states*  that  at  least  25%  more  fuel  is  re- 
quired for  burning  than  wKh  <iry  materials,  and  the  temperature  of  the  gases 
in  the  chimney  is  about  400°  Fahr.,  one-third  to  one-half  that  from  dry 
kilns.  The  product  per  kiln,  according  to  Mr.  Spackman,  is  not  much  more 
than  100  barrels  per  kiln,  or  about  one-half  the  output  with  dry  materials. 

Higher  production  than  this  has  been  attained  by  lengthening  the  kilns 
so  as  to  utilize  more  thoroughly  the  heat  of  the  flame,  lengths  of  70  to 
100  feet  are  used,  or  a  cylindrical  kiln  about  60  feet  in  length  and  6  feet 
in  diameter,  lined  with  firebrick,  is  connected  at  its  upper  end  with  an 
independent  drying  tube  40  to  50  feet  long  of  slightly  smaller  diameter 
and  with  no  lining.  A  kiln  6  feet  in  diameter  by  60  feet  long,  with  a  S4-inch 
by  so-foot  dryer  extension,  working  on  wet  materials,  has  been  known  in  cer- 
tain cases  to  give  an  average  capacity  of  from  135  to  140  barrels  per  day.j 
*Froce«tliDgi  Philadelphia  EagiDcen'CIub.  April,  190]. 
tSutcment  of  AllicChalmen  Co.  lo  the  auCboii. 
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In  the  United  States  the  raw  materiab  most  commonly  employed  in  the 
wet  process  are  marl  and  clay.  The  marl  as  it  comes  to  the  mill  is  broken 
up  in  some  form  of  a  disintegrator.  The  clay  is  dried  and  pulverized  and 
is  then  mixed  with  the  marl,  which  is  about  of  the  consistency  of  thick 
cream,  in  a  pug  mill,  or  an  edge-runner.     (See  Fig.  337.) 


Fig.  337.— Edge  Runner.     {S*e  p.  j3o.) 

In  some  cases  the  clay  is  ground  and  water  is  added  to  it  before  mix- 
ing with  the  marl. 

The  mixed  materials  must  now  be  ground  wet  before  burning.  This 
b  often  accomplished   in   mill   stones,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  horizontal 
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stones  the  upper  one  of  which  revolves  upon  an  upright  shaft,  or  in  wet 
tulie  mills  closely  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  333  on  page  716. 

From  the  mills,  it  may  be  run  into  tanks,  where  it  is  sampled  and  its 
chemical  composition  exactly  determined,  and  from  there  pumped  into  the 
ends  of  rotary  kilns,  which,  as  stated  above,  are  usually  made  longer  than 
those  used  in  the  dry  process. 

Centrifugal  pumps  may  be  employed  for  conveying  the  wet  material,  or 
if  it  is  too  thick  for  these  to  handle,  plunger  pumps  may  be  resorted  to. 
A  more  recent  system  of  handling  is  by  compressed  air. 

After  calcination  the  treatment  is  similar  to  that  in  mills  where  dry  raw 
materials  are  used. 

Stetionat7  Kilns.  Before  the  introduction  of  rotary  or  revolving  kilns 
all  cement  was  burned  in  stationary  kilns.  Stationary  kilns  are  of  two 
general  types:  (i)  intermittent  kilns,  which  are  completely  charged  and 
then  burned,  and  (a)  continuous  kilns,  where  the  fire  is  maintained  con- 
tinuously and  the  exhaust  heat  used  to  dry  and  heat  the  raw  materials 
before  burning  them. 

The  most  common  form  of  intermittent  kiln  is  the  Dome  or  BolUe 
Kiln.  This  consists  of  a  single  shaft  into  which  alternate  layers  of  moist 
bricks  of  cement  slurry  and  coke  are  placed  by  hand  and  bumed.  After 
cooling,  the  clinker  is  drawn  out  by  hand  through  a  door  at  the  bottom, 
picked  over  to  remove  under-burned  clinker,  —  which  is  of  a  yellowish 
shade  instead  of  black,  —  and  clinker  which  has  fused  to  fragments  of  the 
firebrick  lining. 

The  Johnson  Kiln  is  a  more  economical  form  of  intermittent  kiln.  The 
slurry  is  placed  in  chambers,  and  dried  by  the  exhaust  gases  from  the 
burning  of  the  previous  charge  before  being  placed  in  the  kilns. 

Of  the  continuous  kilns,  the  Hoffman  Ring  Kiln  consists  of  severar 
chambers  or  furnaces  around  a  central  chimney.  As  the  material  in  one 
furnace  is  bumed,  the  heat  passes  around  through  the  other  furnaces  so  as 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  bricks  in  them  and  utilize  the  exhaust 
heat. 

In  the  Schoejtr  Kiln,  which  is  also  of  the  continuous  type,  the 
bricks  and  fuel  are  loaded  from  time  to  time  into  the  upper  end  of  the 
shaft,  and  pass  down,  increasing  in  temperature,  through  the  flame, 
where  the  area  is  contracted,  to  be  cooled  below  and  drawn  out  at  the 
bottom. 

The  Dietzsch  Kiln  is  of  a  somewhat  similar  type  of  construction,  except 
that  hand-labor  is  required  in  passing  the  dried  material  into  the  heating 
chamber. 
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CompuiBon  ot  Rotary  and  SUtionuy  KilttB.  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Lewis* 
compares  the  three  classes  of  kilns  as  follows: 

QHOHiily  o}  Fuel 

InlermEttcnt  kilns    t5  to  30  bbls.  per  daj 

Continuous  shaft  kilns   40  10  80  bbls.  per  day 

Rotary  kilns    110  to  i;o  bbls.  per  daj 

Fuel  in  Terms  aj  Clinter  Prodiued 

Intermittent  kilns  require   t . .     25  to  35%  of  fuel  (coke) 

Continuous  shaft  kilns  require    11  lo  16%  of  fuel  (coal) 

Rolaiy  kilns  require   3  a  to  40%  of  fuel  (coal) 

The  chief  difference  in  cost  between  rotary  and  stationary  kilns  is  for 
labor.  In  a  rotary  plant  one  sees  the  inachinery  running  with  only  an 
occasional  attendant,  as  no  handling  of  the  materials  is  required  from  the 
time  they  enter  the  mill  until  the  cement  is  packed  in  bags  or  barrels  for 
shipment.  In  the  stationary  kiln  plant,  even  if  brick  machines  are  used 
for  molding  the  slurry,  a  great  deal  of  hand  labor  is  required,  as  the 
kilns  must  be  loaded  and  emptied  by  hand,  Mr,  Lewis  estimates  the 
labor  cost  with  continuous  kilns  to  range  from  three  to  five  times  the  cost 
with  rotaries. 

NATURAL  OEMENT  BIAHXTFAGTURE 

The  process  of  manufacture  of  Natural  cement  consists,  in  brief,  of 
huming  a  natural  argillaceous  limestone  at  low  heat  and  grinding  it  to 
powder.  The  stone  used  in  England  is  very  soft,  in  fact  nearly  as  disin- 
tegrated as  marl. 

Raw  Haterial.  Many  of  the  limestones  used  for  Natural  cement  con- 
tain a  high  proportion  of  magnesia  and  an  excess  of  clay,  while  others  are 
nearly  free  from  magnesia.  It  must  be  calcined  at  a  temperature  much 
below  that  required  for  Portland  cement  or  it  will  fuse  to  a  slag  which 
after  grinding  has  no  hj'draulic  properties.  Suitable  formations  occur  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States,  one  of  the  most  noted  being  that  found  in 
the  region  of  eastern  New  York  where  Rosendalc  cements  are  made. 
Sometimes  the  stone  is  taken  entirely  from  one  ledge,  while  in  other  cases 
mixtures  of  two  strata  are  employed.  Little  attention  is  paid  to  the  analysis 
of  the  rock,  as  there  is  a  wide  range  in  the  required  chemical  composition 
of  the  product  (see  p.  47),  and  the  price  at  which  Natural  cement  is  sold 
does  not  warrant  great  refinement. 

Process  of  Humfactnra  of  Natural  Oemeat.  There  is  less  variety  in 
the  methods  employed  for  producing  Natural  cement  than  for  Portland. 

*Eriginnrini  RiccrJ,  Dtc.  17,  189S,  p.  47,  ind  personal  correBpoaddice. 
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In  a  t>'pical  plant,  the  stones,  of  about  the  size  that  would  be  required 
for  a  large  ciusher,  are  brought  from  the  quany  in  carts  or  cars  and 
dumped  directly  into  the  top  of  the  kilns,  which  are  of  boiler  iron  lined 
with  firebrick.  They  have  no  chimneys,  but  are  open  at  the  top  and  of 
the  same  size  throughout.  Thick  layers  of  stone  are  alternated  with  thin 
layers  of  pea  coal.     The  clinker  is  drawn  out  at  the  bottom  as  it  is  bumcd. 

In  the  older  plants  the  burned  clinker  is  crushed  and  then  ground  be- 
tween mill  stones,  while  the  newer  mills  use  grinding  machinery  similar  to 
that  in  Portland  cement  plants.  When  burnt.  Natural  cement  rock  is 
more  readily  powdered -than  Portland  cement  clinker. 

PUZZOLAH  OKBISMT  HAJnTFAOTUSE* 

Puzzolan  cement  is  made  in  the  United  States  from  blast  furnace  slag 
mixed  with  slaked  lime.  In  Europe,  natural  puzzolanic  materials  have 
been  employed. 

The  process  of  manufacture  consists  essentially  of  cooling  the  slag, 
mixing  it  with  slaked  lime,  and  grinding  to  a  very  fine  powder. 

Blag  tor  PDUolan  Oement.  For  making  pig  iron  a  blast  furnace  is 
charged  with  a  mixture  of  iron  ores,  fluxes  (consisling  of  limestone,  either 
calcite  or  dolomite)  and  fuel,  in  the  proper  chemical  proportions  to  pro- 
duce, after  reduction  by  heat,  products  of  definite  chemical  composition. 
These  resulting  products  are  pig  iron  and  slag.  Any  one  unacquainted 
with  metallurgy  naturally  thinks  of  blast  furnace  slag  as  a  compound  of 
iron.     This  is  incorrect,  as  iron  forms  only  a  very  small  impurity. 

All  slags  are  not  suitable  for  Puzzolan  cement,  as  they  ordinarily  con- 
tain too  high  a  percentage  of  magnesia  and  are  often  too  high  in  alumina. 
The  specifications  for  slag  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Steel  Portland  ce- 
ment are  as  follows:^ 

Slag  must  analyze  within  the  following  limits : 

Pircni. 

Silica  plus  alumina,  not  over 49 

Alumina 13  to  16 

Magnesia,  under   , 4 

Slag  must  be  made  in  a  hot  furnace  and  must  be  oF  light  gray  color. 

Slag  must  be  thoroughly  disinteeraied  by  the  action  of  a  large  stream  of  cold  watei 
direcled  against  it  with  considerable  force.  This  contact  should  be  made  as  near  the 
furnace  as  is  possible." 

Mr.  E.  Candlot  saysj  "The  slag  must  be  basic;  according  to  Mr.  Tet- 

*An  inTcitigatiaD  ol  the  miDufacture  ud  propertira  of  PuiidUd  cemmt  i<  givai  \a  Report  of 
Baud  of  Engincen,  U.  S.  A.,  1900,  on  Slcxl  Poitlind  cement. 

fReporC  of  Bond  of  Eugiiieeit,  U.  S.  A.,  1900,  on  Stcd  Portland  Cement. 
jcimeDIt  et  Chaui  HydrauUquca,  1898,  p.  157. 
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ratio  of  alumina  to  silica  must  be  between  0.45  and  0.50.  According  to  Mr, 
Prost,  the  composition  of  slags  habitually  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Puz- 
zolan  cements  must  be  nearly  represented  l>y  the  formula  2  SiO„  A1,0,, 
3  CaO." 
Mr.  E.  C.  Eckel*  gives  the  following  analyses  of  slag  and  slag  cement: 
Analyses  of  Slags  in  Actual  Use  and  Composition  of  Slag  Cements 
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ProcesB  of  Mannfacture  of  PouoIeui  Cement.    No  kilns  are  required 

except  for  burning  the  lime.  Molten  slag  as  It  flows  from  the  blast  furnace 
is  granulated  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  stream  of  cold  water.  This 
renders  the  product  more  strongly  hydraulic,  and  most  of  the  sulphur  is 
removed  as  it  strikes  the  water.  As  sent  to  the  cement  plant,  it  usually 
contains  from  ^cP/c  to  40%  of  water,  and  the  first  operation  is  to  pass  it 
through  a  dryer.  The  dried  slag  may  or  may  not  have  a  preliminary 
grinding  before  adding  the  slaked  lime. 

The  lime  is  produced  by  burning  a  pure  limestone,  and  then  slaking  it 
with  water  to  which  has  been  added  a  small  percentage  of  caustic  soda  or 
other  similar  material,  to  make  the  resulting  cement  quicker  setting. 
After  drying,  the  slaked  lime  is  mixed  with  the  slag  and  ground  in  ball 
mills  and  tube  mills,  or  in  other  forms  of  fine  grinding  machinery,  and 
is  ready  for  packing  in  bags  or  barrels  for  shipment. 
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CHAPTRR  XXIX 
REFERENCES  TO  CONCRETE  LITERATURE 

\\'hile  ihii  ch;i}>ler  is  not  a  complele  iMhlu^raphy  of  ixincnMe  liicrjlun-, 
it  itrejfnis  a  comprehensive  list  of  valuable  Ixxiks  and  articles  relating  to 
the  subject, 

I'nder  General  Referenws  the  names  irf  authors  arc  aimnjwil  al^Aa- 
Iwiii-aHy.  The  various  subject  headings  under  Subject  Referein-e*  aiv 
airo  arranged  alphabetically,  and  the  references  are  printeil  in  onler  of 
dates,  the  latest  first.  Articles  are  usually  describeii  by  their  subjeit- mat- 
ter instead  of  glnng  their  titles  verbatim.  In  the  case  of  similar  articles 
printed  in  two  or  more  periodicals,  prefereni.'e  is  generally  px-en  to  the  one 
bearing  thecarlier  date.    For  references  to  this  treatise  see  the  Index. 

ABBBIVIATIOIIS 

The  following  abbreviations  (must  of  which  correspond  to  those  adopted 
by  the  Engineering  Index)  are  employed: 

.■lw«.  Je  Ponls  ft  C/iaiiss. — .\nnales  des  Tonts  ct  Chaussees.  m.  Paris. 
■  Anil.  Rer. — Architectural  Record,     Xew  York, 

Bdon  It.  £ije»i.— Beton  und  Bisen.     Vienna, 

Can.  Eng. — Canadian  Engineer.    Montreal.  Can.tila. 

Cement  and  Eng.  .\'rii-s. — Cement  and  Kngineering  Xew's.    Cliiiagti, 

Comptes  JlCTirftts^Comptcs  Rendus  de  I'.^cad^mic   des   Sciences.      I'aris. 

Con.  Eng. — Concrete  Engineering.    Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Deutsche  Ban. — Deutsche  Bauzeitung.     Berlin, 

Eng.  Ctmtr. — Engineering  Contracting.     New  York. 

Eng.  Mag.  —  Engineering  Magazine.     New  York  &  London. 

Eng.  News.  —  Engineering  News.     New  York. 

Eng.  Rec.  —  Engineering  Record,     New  York. 

Gen.  Civ.  —  G^nJe  Civil.    Paris. 

Ins.  Eng.  —  Insurance  Engineering.    Boston, 

Int.  Eng.  Cong.  —  International  Engineering  Congress,  St,  I^ouis,  1904. 

JouT.  Am.  Cliem.  5oc.  — Journal  American  Chemical  SiHielv.    I-^tston, 
Pa. 

Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Socs.  —  Journal  of  the  Association  of  Engineering  So- 
cieties, Philadelphia, 

Joiir.  Ft.  Inst.  —  Journal  Franklin  Institute,    Philadelphia. 

Jour.  W.  Soc.  En'gs.  —  Journal  of  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers, 
Chicago. 

Mitnk.  Engng.  —  Municipal  Engineering.    Indianapolis. 

Oest.  Monaischr.  /.  d.  Oejj.  Baudiensl.  —  Oeslerreichische  Monatsschrift 
fiir  den  Oeffentlichen  Baudiensl.    Vienna. 
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Fro.  Am.  Soc.  Civ,  Engs.  —  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of  Ci^■il 

Engineers.    New  York. 
Pro.  Am.  Soc.  Test.  Mat.  —  Proceedings  of  American  Society  for  Testing 

Materials.    Philadelphia. 
Pro.  AssH.  Ry.  Sufits.  —  Proceedings .  of  the  American  Association  of 

Railway  Superintendents  of  Bridges  and  Buildings.    New  York. 
Pro.  Engs.  Club  oj  Phila.  —  Proceedings  Engineers'  Club.     Philadelphia. 
Pro.  Engs.  Soc.  oj  W.  Petitt.  —  Proceedings  of  Engineers'  Society  ol 

Western  Pennsylvania.     Pittsburgh. 
Pro.  Inst.  Civ.  £«^J.  — Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

London. 
Ry.  &•  Eng.  Rru.  —  Railway  &  Engineering  Review."   Chicago. 
R.  R.  Gas.  —  Raihx)ad  Gazette.    New  York. 

Repl.  Chief  oj  Engs.,  U.  S.  A.  —  Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 
Re^.  Eng.  Dtpt.  —  Report  of  Engineering  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Rept.  Met.  W.  b"  S.  Board.  —  Report  of  Metropolitan  Water  •&  Sewerage 

Board,  Massachusetts. 
Revue  Gen.  des  Chemins  de  Per.  —  Revue  G^n^rale  des  Chemins  de  Fer. 

Paris. 
Rev.  Tech.  —  Revue  Technique.  —  Paris. 
Sckw.  Bauz.  —  Schweizerische  Bauzeitung.     Ziirich. 
Tech.  —  Technograph.    University  of  Illinois.    Champaign,  HI. 
Tech.  Qr.  —  Technology  Quarterly.    Boslon. 
Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Civ,  Engs.  —  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil- 

Engineers.     New  York. 
Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Meek.  Engs.  —  Transactions  American  Society  of  Me- 
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APPENDIX  I 

HETHOD  SUaOESTSD  rOR  THE  AITALTSIB  OF  UUESTONSS, 
RAW  MIXTURES,  AND  PORTLAND  OEHENTS  BT  THE  OOM- 
MITTEE  ON  UNirORMITT  IN  TEOHNIOAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE 
AHERIGAN  OHEMIOAL  800IETT,  WITH  THE  AD7I0E  OF 
W.  F.  HILLEBRAND. 

Solation:  One-half  gram  of  the  finely  powdered  substance  is  to  be 
weighed  out  and,  if  a  limestone  or  unburaed  mixture,  strongly  ignited  in 
a  covered  platinum  crucible  over  a  strong  blast  for  15  minutes,  or  longer 
if  the  blast  is  not  powerful  enough  to  effect  complete  conversion  to  a  cement 
in  this  time.  It  is  then  transferred  10  an  evaporating  dish,  preferably  of 
platinum  for  the  sake  of  celerity  in  evaporation,  moistened  with  enough 
water  to  prevent  lumping,  and  5  to  10  c.  c,  of  strong  HCl  added  and  digested, 
with  the  aid  of  gentle  heat  and  agitation,  until  solution  is  completed. 
Solution  may  be  aided  by  light  pressure  with  the  flattened  end  of  a  glass 
rod.*  The  solution  is  then  evaporated  lo  dryness,  as  far  as  this  may  be 
possible  on  ihe  steam  bath. 

Silica:  The  residue,  without  further  heating,  is  treated  at  first  with  5  to 
10  c.  c.  of  strong  HCl  which  is  then  diluted  to  half  strength  or  less,  or  upon 
the  residue  may  be  poured  at  once  a  larger  volume  of  acid  of  half  strength. 
The  dish  is  then  covered  and  digestion  allowed  to  go  on  for  10  minutes 
on  the  bath,  after  which  the  solution  is  filtered  and  the  separated  silica 
washed  thoroughly  with  water.  The  filtrate  is  again  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, the  residue,  without  further  heating,  taken  up  with  acid  and  water 
and  the  small  amount  of  silica  it  contains  separated  on  another  filter 
paper.  The  papers  containing  the  residue  are  transferred  wet  to  a 
weighed  platinum  crucible,  dried,  ignited,  tirst  over  a  Bunsen  burner 
until  the  carbon  of  the  filter  is  completely  consumed,  and  finally  over 
the  blast  for  i  minute  and  checked  by  a  further  blasting  for  10  minutes 
or  to  constant  weight.  The  silica,  if  great  accuracy  is  desired,  is  treated 
in  the  crucible  with  about  10  c.  c.  of  HFI  and  four  drops  of  H,SO,  and 
evaporated  over  a  low  flame  to  complete  dryness.  The  small  residue  is 
finally  blasted,  for  a  minute  or  two,  cooled  and  weighed.    The  difference 

•HinjrthingreiMiiniindecompoieditiliouldbt  (ep«»ted,fuMd  with  »  little  NisCOt,  disiolved 
and  idded  lo  ibc  ori|init  Eolution.  OF  couric  i  tmall  imounl  of  lepuilcd  uDD-gelitiDoiii  nlic* 
ii  not  to  be  miitakMi  [or  undecoinpa»d  matter. 
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between  this  weight  and  the  weight  previously  obtained  gives  the  amount 
of  silica* 

AijOj  and  Fc,0,:  The  filtrate,  about  250  c.c,  from  the  second  evapo- 
ration for  Si()„  is  made  alkaline  with  NH^OH  after  adding  HCI,  if  need 
be,  to  insure  a  total  of  10  to  15  c.c.  strong  acid,  and  boiled  to  expel  excess 
of  NH„  or  until  there  is  but  a  faint  odor  of  it,  and  the  precipitated  iron  and 
aluminum  hydrates,  after  settling,  are  washed  once  by  decantation  and 
slightly  on  the  Alter.  Setting  aside  the  filtrate,  the  precipitate  is  dissolved 
in  hot  dilute  HCI,  the  solution  passing  into  the  beaker  in  which  the  precipi- 
tation was  made.  The  aluminum  and  iron  are  then  re- precipitated  by 
NHjOH  boiled,  and  the  second  precipitate  collected  and  washed  on  the 
same  filter  used  in  the  first  instance.  The  filter  paper,  with  the  precipitate, 
is  then  placed  in  a  weighed  platinum  crucible,  the  paper  burned  off  and 
the  precipitate  ignited  and  finally  blasted  s  minutes,  with  care  lo  prevent 
reduclion,  cooled  and  weighed  as  AljO,  +  Fe,0,.f 

Fe,Oj:  The  combined  iron  and  aluminum  oxides  are  fused  in  a  platinum 
crucible  at  a  very  low  temperature  with  about  3  to  4  grams  of  KHSO^,  or, 
belter,  NaHSO,,  the  melt  taken  up  with  so  much  dilute  HjSO,  that  there 
shall  be  no  less  than  5  grams  absolute  add  and  enough  water  to  eflecl 
solution  on  heating.  The  solution  is  then  e\-aporaled  and  eventually 
heated  till  add  fumes  come  off  copiously.  After  cooling  and  red i-' solving 
in  water  the  small  amount  of  silica  is  filtered  out,  weighed,  and  corrected 
by  HFl  and  HjS0,4  The  filtrate  is  reduced  by  zinc,  or  preferably  by 
hydrogen  sulphide,  boiling  out  the  excess  of  the  latter  afterwards  while 
passing  CO,  ihrough  the  tiask,  and  titrated  with  permanganate. J  The 
strength  of  the  [>ermangana(e  solution  should  not  be  greater  than  .0040  gr. 
FcjO,  per  c.c. 

CaO:  To  the  combined  filtrate  from  the  AIjOj -I-  FejO,  precipitate  a  few 
drops  of  NHjOH  are  adtled,  and  the  solution  brought  to  boiling.  To  the 
boiling  solution  30  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  oxalate  is 
added,  and  the  boiling  continued  until  the  precipitated  CaC,Oi  assumes 
a  well-defined  granular  form.     It  is  then  allowed  to  stand  for  ao  minutes, 

*FoT  ocdin  117  control  vork  in  the  plant  laboratory  this  correction  may,  (Krhipi,  be  neglected, 
tbe  double  etiporalion  never. 

fTbii  prtdpitate  cuntami  TiOn  PiOh  MniO,. 

tThit  correction  of  AliO)  F^>Oi  for  lilica  ihould  not  be  made  when  tit  HFl  correction  of  tie 
main  silica  bs>  been  omilied,  unlets  that  ulica  itai  obtained  by  only  one  erapocation  and  filtra- 
tion. Ahf r  two  riaporations  ind  filtritioDi  1  to  1  mf;.  oCSiOi  irc  iCilt  to  be  found  vilb  tbe  AliOi 
Fe^O,. 

(In  thii  waj  onlf  is  the  influence  of  titanium  to  be  aioided  and  a  correct  reiult  obtained  for 


.i/T' v;'.'\  /  -i- 

or  urtl  the  p-Txx^r'.Tjie  H^  *«•.«>■.,  ariv!  ihcii  hiiem!  *^>'.  w.isKxl.  1>< 
l*nn;t.':La:«  ini  ii.:^T  ar*  j-u^ift:  \»rt  in  a  i>lai!;;i:i«  .riidMt-,  4;>!  ;!><■  )>i;.vt 
buTDtd  lO  ("«■  d  srr.jii  dime  W  a  Buiism  bunuT.  ll  k  i!wn  ic;".'i<\l, 
rcdi.-,-<>ii*d  ia  HCl,  ir.i  th*  *i>lmi.in  m.nlo  u|*  u*  i«^  cc-  «i'.h  «,■»■,«. 
AmmoaLi  L-  ai^J^ii  in  flight  exi-fss,  and  >he  liiiui^l  is  Kvloil.  It"  «  >insll 
amount  v*l'  AUOj  f^ivir.nes,  ihL<  t  nlittvil  out,  w-eiiihcil,  ati.t  ihc  ^tntiHiDt 
atl'jed  to  that  foji'.J  in  the  ftrsi  dctennin.ni.Mi,  when  invator  ;ivv»irav>  is 
desired.  The  lime  is  then  re-i>reci|iitatei.l  hy  ammiwitim  oviUtr.  slkiwol 
to  stand  until  settled,  filtered,  and  washeii,*  >voi);hol  js  a\id<f  by  ijritiiiiW 
and  blasting  in  a  covered  crucible  to  cvwisiant  woijibl.  tw  dctenwillcil  with 
dilute  standard  permansranate.t 

MgO:  The  cc»nbined  tilirates  front  the  cakium  preti|>>tat«i  art-  aiiiliiW 
«ilh  HCl,  and  concentrated  on  the  steam  Isith  to  altixH  150  c,c„  10  o.c, 
of  saturated  iwlution  of  Xa  (XH,)HPOj  are  added,  ;tnd  the  Milutioit  Uiileil 
for  sei'eral  minutes.  It  is  then  rtmovcil  fnim  the  llanie  ami  iMnlwl  by 
placing  the  beaker  in  ice  water.  After  nmlin);,  \H,(>H  is  .idtloil  dt\i(i  by 
drop  with  constant  .stirring  until  the  crystalline  ammonium  ntitgnesiunt 
ortho- phosphate  begins  to  form,  and  then  in  miwlcrate  exci-ss.  llu-  *tirrin); 
being  continued  for  several  minutes.  It  is  then  set  aside  (or  severjil  hours 
in  a  cool  atmosphere  and  filtered.  The  precipitalo  is  irilissohai  in  hot 
dilute  HCl,  the  solution  made  up  to  about  too  c.c,  i  c.c-  of  a  siiliiratetl 
solution  oE  Na(NHj)HPOj  added,  and  ammoma  drop  by  dn>p,  wiib  con- 
stant stirring  until  the  precipitate  is  again  formed  as  descrilKHl  and  the 
ammonia  is  in  moderate  excess.  It  i.s  then  allowed  to  stand  for  iilioiit 
2  hours  when  it  is  filtered  on  a  paper  or  a  OcKxh  crucible,  ignited,  cool'-d 
and  weighed  as  MgjP,0,. 

K,0  and  NajO:  For  the  determination  of  the  alkalies,  the  well  known 
method  of  Prof,  J.  Lawrence  Smith  is  lo  be  followed,  either  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  CaCO,  with  NH^Cl. 

SO,i  One  gram  of  the  substance  is  d{ssolve<l  in  15  c.r.  of  llCl,  filteiiil 
and  residue  washed  thoroughly,! 

The  solution  is  made  up  to  25°  *^-C'  in  a  beaker  anil  boileil.  To  the 
boiling  solution  10  c,c.  of  a  siiluraied  solution  of  HaCI,  is  aildisl  nlowly 
drop  by  drop  from  a  pipette  and  the  Imiling  aintinuitl  until  the  precipllulr 
is  well  formed,  or  digestion  on  the  steam  bath  may  lie  sulwlituteil  for  the 

*TIie  Toluine  of  vaih  water  tbotild  not  be  (oo  Ur|tr,    ViJi  Hillrbrand, 

jTIk  acxuracy  of  this  method  admili  o[  criticitm,  but  Iti  convrnirnrr  >nd  rapldit}'  drminil  Iti 
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boiling.  It  is  then  set  aside  over  night,  or  for  a  few  hours,  filtered,  ignited, 
and  weighed  as  BaSO,. 

Total  Sldphni:  One  gram  of  the  material  is  weighed  out  in  a  large 
platinum  crucible  and  fused  with  Na,CO,  and  a  little  KNO,,  being  careful 
to  avoid  contamination  from  sulphur  in  the  gases  from  source  of  heal. 
This  may  be  done  by  fitting  the  crucible  in  a  hole  in  an  asbestos  board. 
The  melt  is  treated  in  the  crucible  with  boiling  water  and  the  liquid  poured 
into  a  tall,  narrow  beaker  and  more  hot  water  added  until  the  mass  is 
disintegrated.  The  solution  is  then  filtered.  The  filtrate  contained  in  a 
No.  4  beaker  is  to  be  acidulated  with  HCl  and  made  up  to  350  c.c.  with 
distilled  water,  boiled,  the  sulphur  precipitated  as  BaSO,  and  allowed  to 
stand  over  night  <»*  for  a  few  hours. 

LoiB  on  Ignition:  Half  a  gram  of  cement  is  to  be  weighed  out  in  a  plati- 
num crucible,  placed  in  a  hole  in  an  asbestos  board  so  that  about  j  of  the 
crucible  projects  below,  and  blasted  15  minutes,  preferably  with  an  inclined 
flame.  The  toss  by  weight,  which  is  checked  by  a  second  blasting  of 
5  minutes,  is  the  loss  on  ignition. 

May,  1903: 

Recent  investigations  have  shown  that  lar^  errors  in  results  are  often 
due  to  the  use  of  impure  distilled  water  and  reagents.  The  analyst  should, 
therefore,  test  his  distilled  water  by  evaporation  and  his  reagents  by  ap- 
appropriate  tests  before  proceeding  with  his  work. 
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APPENDIX  II 
rOBlfUI.A8  FOR  BKXHTOROID  OOMOBXTI  BXAH8* 

Direct  workup  formulas  suited  to  all  ordinary  cases  of  reinforced  concrete 
design  are  presented  in  Chapter  XXI.  The  analytical  methods  of  <li.-duc- 
tion,  however,  are  omitted  there  in  order  to  make  the  book  handier  for 
every  day  use  and  are  presented  in  this  Appendix. 

These  formulas  cover  all  the  usual  conditions  occurring  in  practice 
and  in  theoretical  treatment  of  beam  design,  as  follows: 

(i)  Rectangular  beams  with  steel  in  bottom,  assuming  that  concrete 
bears  no  tensile  stress.     (See  page  751.) 

(2)  T-shaped  section  of  the  beam,  for  use  in  combined  beam  and 
slab  construction.     (See  p.  754.) 

(3)  Beam  with  steel  in  both  top  and  bottom,  for  use  in  connection  nith 
the  design  of  a  continuous  beam  at  the  supports  and  other  special  cases. 
(See  p.  7S7) 

(4)  Beam  with  steel  in  bottom  and  concrete  assumed  to  bear  tensile 
stress,  for  theoretical  use  in  detennining  accurate  stresses  at  early  stages 
of  loading.    (See  p.  760.) 

(5)  Beam  with  compressive  stress  varying  as  a  parabola,  to  illuslrjte 
a  method  of  computation  occasionally  used.     (See  p.  762) 

The  first  three  of  these  analyses  are  for  common  use  and  follow  the 
recommendations  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Concrete  and  Reinforced 
Concrete.  This  fact  has  necessitated  no  changes  in  the  analyses  in  the 
&ist  edition  of  this  treatise  except  in  the  adoption  of  the  new  standard  of 
notation. 

As  stated  in  Chapter  XXI,  the  straight  line  theory, — that  is,  the  theory 
in  which  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete  in  compression, is  assumed 
to  be  constant  within  usual  working  limits, — is  adopted  as  the  standard 
and  the  concrete  is  assumed  to  bear  no  tension. 

The  various  other  rational  formulasf  which  have  been  advanced  by 

Tbe  authon  tit  indebted  to  Prof.  Trink  F.  McEibbcn  lor  the  fonnulu  in  thii  Appendix 
which  hivt  bfen  etpcciallf  prepared  bj  him  (or  tbi*  Treat iie. 

fSce  Chiiitophe'i  Bttw  Ami  and  Morel'i  Cimenia  Aimt,   ijoi. 
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different  mathematicians  are  based  upon  the  same  analytical  methods  (rf 
treatment,  but  on  different  assumptions  of  stress.  Many  have  complicated 
their  equations  by  taking  moments  about  the  neutral  axis  instead  of  about 
the  centers  of  tension  or  compression,  but  the  general  principles  of  the 
deduction  are  the  same  and  in  accordance  with  the  analyses  given  below. 
It  is  possible  to  evolve  by  calculus  a  general  formula  which  satisfies  all 
of  the  various  hypotheses,*  but  the  treatment  is  omitted  here  and  only 
the  more  practical  demonstrations  are  given 

NOTATIOH 

The  same  notation  is  adopted  in  this  Appendix  as  in  Chapter  XIV. 
/(      -  height  of  beam. 

t       =  thickness  of  slab,  i.  e.,  thickness  of  T-flange. 
b      -  breadth  of  rectangular  beam  or  breadth  of  flange  of  T-beam. 
b'     "  breadth  of  web  of  T-beam. 
f     -^  ratio  of  cross-section  of  steel  in  tension  to  cross-section  of  beam 

above  this  steel. 
p"     =  ratio  of  cross-section  of  atcel  in  compression  to  cross-.section  of  beam 

above  the  steel  in  tensiou. 
f^      ~-  unit  compressive  stress  in  outside  liber  of  concrete. 
f/     —  unit  tensile  stress,  or  pull,  in  outside  liber  of  concrete. 
/,      ~  unit  tensile  stress,  Qr  pull,  in  steel. 
/,'    —  unit  compressive  stress  in  steel. 
E^    —  modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete  in  compresaon. 
E/  -  modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete  in  tension. 
£,    ■-  modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel. 

»   -f. 

d  —  distance  from  outside  compres.sive  fiber  to  center  of  gravity  of  steel. 

k  —  ratio  of  depth  of  neutral  axis  to  depth  of  steel  in  tension. 

kd  —  distance  from  outside  compressive  surface  lo  neutral  axis  in  beam 

in  which  the  depth  to  steel  in  tension  is  d. 

t  -•  depth  of  resultant  compression  below  top. 

;'  —  ratio*  of  lever  arm  of  resisting  couple  to  depth  d, 

id  —  d~z  —  arm  of  resisting  couple. 

e  —  extra  thickness  of  concrete  below  steel  in  tension, 

rf*  —  depth  to  center  of  compressive  steel. 

M  —  moment  of  resistano:  or  bending  moment  in  general. 

*Scc  BiUT*!  Uatduli  of  EagiiiccnDi,  1903,  p.  t}]. 
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AHALT8I3  OF  REOTAVOUIAX  BIAM 

We  may  represent  the  stresses  in  the  beam  by  the  diagram  shown  in  Fig. 
238,  page  751,  At  any  vertical  sectioo  thtough  the  beam  the  concrete  in 
the  upper  portion  resists  the  forces  which  tend  to  compress  it,  and  tito 
steel  in  the  lower  part  of  the  beam  resists  the  forces  which  tend  to  stretch 
and  break  it  in  tension.  The  compressive  resistance  acts  in  ooedireclion 
and  the  tensile  reastancc  in  another  direction,  as  designated  by  the  large 
arrows  in  the  diagram.  The  center  of  tendon  in  the  steel  is  at  the  center 
of  the  bar,  or,  if  there  is  more  than  one  tier  of  bare,  at  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  set  of  bars.  The  center  of  pressure  of  the  concrete  jiasscs 
throi^h  the  center  of  graWty  of  the  triangle  which  represents  the  com- 
pressive stresses. 


Pio.  338. — Resisting  Forces  in  a  Reinforced  Concrete  Beam.     (Set  p.  7Si>) 


The  Internal  resisting  forces  may  be  replaced  by  two  forces:  the  total 
compression  acting  in  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  triangle,  having  for  its 
base/,  and  its  height  kd,  and  the  total  pull  acting  in  the  center  of  gravity 
of  steel.  For  equilibrium  the  sum  of  all  forces  must  equal  zero  or  the 
total  compression  must  equal  the  total  pull,  so  that  the  forces  fonn  a  couple. 
If  either  tension  or  compression  exceeds  its  maximum  strength,  the  beam 
fails.  These  conditions  are  assumed  to  be  true  only  after  the  {>oint  of 
loading  is  reached  at  which  the  tension  is  transferred  to  the  steel,  as  other- 
wise the  tension  would  be  made  up  of  two  forces,  the  tension  in  the  steel 
and  the  tension  in  the  concrete,  as  discussed  on  page  ■;ho  in  this  Ap)Kndix. 

The  moment  of  resistance  of  the  couple  must  ix  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  bending  moment  produced  by  the  live  and  dead  loads. 
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Since  it  is  assumed  that  a  plane  section  before  bending  remains  a  pLinc 
sectinn  after  bending,  we  have  .the  proportion 

deformation  in  steel  d{i~k) 

deformation  in  outside  compressive  concrete  fibers         kd 

...        J  ,        ..  stress  per  square  inch 

And  since  deformation  —  . '^  ■  ■ we  have 

modulus  of  elasticity 

4       l<'-«)    or  A   -  IL*  (■) 


/. 


Solving  formula  (i)  for/. 


Now,  as  stated  above,  for  equilibrium  the  total  tension  in  the  steel  must 
be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  total  compression  in  the  concrete.  The  total 
tension  in  the  steel  is  its  unit  tension,/,,  multiplied  by  the  area  of  the  steel, 
pdb,  and  the  total  compression  in  the  concrete  is  represented  by  the  area 
of  the  pressure  triangle,  if^d  times  the  breadth  of  the  beam,  b.  Equat- 
ing these  two  stresses  and  cancelling  out  the  db  wiiich  occurs  in  both, 


p/.-f 

(4) 

i  the  value  of  k  in  formula  (3)  be  substituted  for  the  *  I 

a  formula  {a), 

have 

(s) 

>-     

For  any  given  percentage  of  sled  Ike  values  off,  andf^  cannot  he  assutncd 
independently,  as  they  hear  a  constant  ratio  to  each  other. 
Substituting  the  value  of/^  in  formula  (3)  for/^  in  formula  (4),  we  have 
k        k 
^'°~2{i~k)n 
Solving  this  quadratic  equation  and  adopting  the  posiure  sign  before  the 
square  root, 

k=  -np+  V2np^(np)*  (6) 
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We  thus  ha^e  1  in  tmns  vi|  ■  and  ^,  3Ad  fiwn  fi>nnuli  ,f'  thf  AVi;i\'a 
ci  the  nc^itral  axis  may  be  cak^Jaicd  with  any  peftwitage  it"  ««vl  f.T  cva- 
cmc  and  swd  haviss:  known  nKxIuIi  of  elasticirr. 

The  ffiomeni  of  ics^^ance  tj  i^btaiiwd  from  iSe  c\>ti[4e  f>_v  ukiay  i^v^tneols 
ab>xa  ibe  ceni«  of  compnssjoo  in  the  (xnkirte.  iE>ir^  fvT  the  l.'tv*  iSf 
toul  teik^ioo  in  the  steri,  whi>:h.  as  aboii-e.  is  f/,Si  time!  the  ann  ,!*e 
F^.  233,  PL  ;5i),  id 


U  -  p/JbJi    and  /;  ' 


fiSP 


Tbc  mooieni  of  icastaoce  mar  aba'  be  ex^ifessed  in  ienu$  of  avn|m^ia 
13  the  comielc  by  combining  equations  V4>  and  (7>,  or.  mvwe  dirvtlly,  by 
taking  mumenls  about  the  center  of  the  tension  in  the  $teel,  thus 


/,tibd> 
if  «-^-^—  and  /,  : 


*/W> 


(S> 


Values  for  k  with  various  percentages  of  steel  and  moduli  i»f  elastKiiy 
arc  giveiMD  table  12  on  page  521. 

The  value  of  the  moment  of  lesistanre.  J/,  may  alsti  I*  ex['n.'ssetl  u-ithout 
using  k  by  substituting  in  formulas  (7)  and  (S)  the  ^-aluo  of  />  from  formulit 
(5)  and  the  value  of  k  from  (i),  thus  giWng 


!:(-^)('"h'^^)^ 


-l)("<-|)) 


Formula  (10)  is  apparently  more  complex  than  (7)  and  (8),  but  as  the 
latter  require  the  determisation  of  k,  formula  (10)  is  more  reaiUly  solved 
unless  the  table  on  p^e  531  is  employed. 

In  the  use  of  formula  (10),/,  and  /,  must  be  corres))onding  values  and 
cannot  be  assumed  independently  of  each  other,  since  fur  any  given  [itt- 
centage  of  steel  the  ratio  of/,  to/,  is  a  constant.    {See  formula  (5),  p.  759). 

For  a  given  quality  of  concrete  and  steel  the  values  of  /„  and  /„  and  ft 

are  constant,  so  that  the  term  in  brackets  may  be  replaced  by  a  constant   j 
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We  may  thus  write  in  place  of  formulas  (9)  and  {10)  the  formula 


where  C  is  a  constant  for  any  given  concrete  and  steel.    Values  of  C  under 
different  conditions  are  tabulated  on  pp.  519  and  520. 
Following  directly  from  formula  (n) 


^>i'l 


In  the  above  formula  -I/  represents  the  bending  moment  which 
be  equal  to  or  smaller  than  the  moment  of  resistance.  Also,  since  i 
2381  p.  7S'i  d  "  h  —  e,  the  formula  may  l>e  written 


•  fig. 


'^1  +  ' 


from  which  the  required  height  of  the  i 
directly  obtained. 


ctangular  beam  or  slab  may  be 


TSHAPED  SECTION  OV  BEAM 

When  a  reinforced  concrete  floor  slab  and  beam  are  built  as  one  piece 
the  slab  adds  to  the  strength  of  tlie  beam  by  increasing  the  area  which  is  in 
compression. 

The  working  formulas  for  this  shape  of  beam  termed  a  T-beam  are  given 
in  Chapter  XXI,  page  423,  in  sufficient  detail  for  the  ordinary  design  where 


I 
«  •   0 


Fio. 


—Resisting  Forces  in  T-shaped  Section  of  Beam.     (See  p.  755.) 


the  beam  and  the  slab  are  assumed  to  act  as  a  unit.    The  method  of  analysis 
and  the  formulas  deduced  arc  |)resented  below. 

These  are  based  ujwm  the  assumption  that  the  intensity  of  the  compres- 
sion in  the  concrete  does  not  diminish  from  the  web  outward  towards  the 
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edges  of  the  flange.  For  a  section  having  a  narrow  flange,  this  is  practi- 
cally correct,  but  with  a  wide  flange,  it  is  probable  that  the  intensity  of 
the  compression  in  the  flange  diminishes  from  the  web  outward  so  that 
the  breadth  of  slab  should  be  limited,  as  indicated  on  page  424.  If  this 
pressure  is  assumed  to  decrease  either  uniformly  or  otherwise,  the  formulas 
may  be  modified  accordingly. 

Assuming  the  compression  to  be  distributed  as  shown  in  the  diagram, 
and  the  steel  to  take  all  the  tension,  the  formulas  given  below  may  be 
deduced  as  in  the  preceding  cases. 

Case  I.  Neutral  Axis  Below  Flange,  kd  >  /. 

Neglect  the  slight  amount  of  compression  in  the  web  below  the  inteisec- 
tion  of  the  web  and  flange. 

As  in  the  previous  case  using  notation  on  page  750  and  referring  to 
Fig.  239. 

"fc 

By  equaling  the  forces  acting  on  the  section 
2kd  -  t 

Solving  the  two  above  equations  for  kd  and  eliminating/^  and  /, 

3ndA,+    bP 


anA,-i-  2  bt 


The  position  of  the  resultant  compression  lies  in  the  center  of  gravity  of 

kd-t 


kd-t 
the  trapezoid,  the  parallel  sides  of  which  are  equal  to/^  and  /^  --7-  and 


the  height  to  /. 
The  distance  of  this  center  of  compression  from  upper  surface  of  beam  is 
3kd-2t  I 
'^2kd-t-s  <^S) 

The  arm  of  resisting  couple 

jd  —  d-z 
hence 

2kd-t 

M  -A,  jdf,  (16)  and     M  -   -^—  btidf^  (i?) 
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/.-^_.^(.8)a.d/.-j,(^_j^-  („) 

From  the  figure,  taking  similar  triangles,  the  relation  between  /,  and  /,  is 
found  to  be 

The  approximate  moment  arm  of  resisting  couple  may  be  taken  as 

which  changes  fonnula  (19)  to 

M 
/,  -  J    ,      , ,     (approximate)  (22) 

This  formula  gives  for  ordinary  cases  correct  and  safe  results,  but  should 
not  be  used  when  the  Sange  is  small  as  compared  with  the  Stem. 

In  the  above  formulas  the  compression  in  the  stem  is  neglected.  In 
large  beams,  where  t)ie  stem  forms  the  larger  part  of  the  compressive  area 
the  following  formulas  derived  by  the  same  principles  used  in  derivation 
of  formulas  in  the  previous  analysis  should  be  used, 


\2ndA.+  {b-b'iC-     /»/!,+  (»-*■)  A'     nA,+  (,b-b'), 
"->/              »'              +1         b'           )                »'         - 

<"3) 

(Ml-  -  s  C)  J  +     (ii  -  /)■  ( 1  +  )  (M  -  ')  )     »' 

(!4) 

('.0 

t[2kd  -  0''  +  (W  -O'b' 
Arm  of  resisting  couple 

id  .  d-. 
Moment  of  resistance 

if-Ajd/.  (26)   U~  ^^[(.M  -  l)bl  +  {id-D-b-]jd 

(>7) 

Fiber  stresses 

■'■  "  AJd'-'''^  and),-  ^^^  -_  ^^  ^  ^^  -l)'b'yd 

<"9) 

Case  II.    Neutral  Axis  in  Flange  or  tit  Underside  of  Flange,  kd  <_  I 

In  this  case  use  the  rectangular  beam  formula,  considering  the  T-beam 

as  a  rectangular  beam  of  the  same  depth,  the  breadth  of   which  is  the 

breadth  of  the  flange.    The  percentage  is  then  based  on  the  total  area  bd. 
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8TESL  IH  TOP  AND  BOTTOM  Or  BEAM,  HO  TKHSION  IN 
OONOBETE 

Although  the  use  of  steel  in  the  compressive  portion  of  the  beam  is  gen- 
erally uneconomical,  its  introduction  there  is  sometimes  a  necessity  for 
practical  reasons.  In  the  ends  of  a  continuous  beam  the  steel  in  the  bottom 
is  usually  carried  through  into  the  supports,  and  if  the  length  is  enough  to  . 
provide  bond  its  value  in  compression  may  be  taken  as  assisting  to  reast 
the  negative  bcndihg  moment. 

It  is  possible  to  reduce  the  working  formulas  to  extremely  simple  form 
by  introducing  constants  which  vary  with  different  conditions,  as  outlined 
on  page  427.  the  values  for  the  constants  being  given  in  table  8,  page  ji6. 

The  treatment  of  a  beam  subjected  to  bending  and  direct  stress  with 
the  steel  in  compression  is  presented  in  connection  with  the  design  of  arches 
on  page  563,  and  these  formulas  may  also  be  used  in  other  cases  of  eccentric 
thrusts. 


h^H 

(.'' 

_J 

Pig.  240. — Resisting  Forces  with  Steel  in  Top  and  Bottom  of  Beam. 
(Swf.  757.) 

The  analytical  treatment  of  the  design  of  an  ordinary  beam  adopting  as 
usual  the  assumption  of  a  constant  modulus  of  elasticity  and  no  tension 
in  the  concrete,  but  assuming  that  the  compressive  stresses  are  partially 
borne  by  the  steel  in  the  compression  portion  of  the  beam,  is  as  follows: 

FORMULAS. 

Deformations,  as  usual,  are  assumed  to  vary  directly  as  distance  from 
neutral  axis,  hence  from  Fig.  240,  asing  notation  on  page  750. 

A 

E,  _  d{i  -  k)      I  -k  I 

A  "  '^i  i  '      Whence*.  j- 


(30) 
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Also. 

kd-d'  kd-d' 

f»  -  «/c  — ^   (33)   and/,-  -  ^  _-  ^34) 

Equating  the  horizontal  forces  acting  on  the  cruss-seclion  of  the  beam 
we  have: 

"(■^^ +  /■'//) -««•/. 

Whence, -^_(  ^    +«.-;-  y,(-—j  +  tt,_i,j 


Hence  ^  =  ~ 

Solving  equation  (35)  for  vt. 


.(i~A)^ 


Taking  moments  attout  the  center  of  pull  in  the  steel,  we  have 

b/^kd/ 


M  = 


I  +  J.'f'bd(d~  d') 


/^ 


M  -  6<P 

or  by  eliminating/,'  by  means  of  equation  (32), 

np'(k 
M  =  /^bd' 


')r:) 


(36) 


(37) 


Taking  moments  about  the  center  of  compresssive  stress  in  the  steel,  we 

have 

— k(-:)-^(:-:)] 
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STEKL  IH  BOTTOM  OF  BIAH,  OONORETE  BEABIMO  TIHSION 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  loading  of  reinforced  concrete  beams,  the  defor- 
mation curves  (see  fig.  130,  p.  409)  indicate  that  the  concrete  actually 
bears  a  portion  of  the  pull.  Although  it  is  not  good  practice  to  consider 
this  pull  in  the  design  of  beams,  but,  instead,  it  is  customary  to  take  the 
working  strength  as  a  factor  of  the  ultimate,  or  nearly  the  ultimate  strength 
of  the  l>eani,  the  following  formulas  are  useful  for  determining  the  actual 
stresses  and  (or  calculating  deflections  at  the  earliest  stages  of  loading. 

FormolM.    Since  elongation  of  steel  and  concrete  at  the  same  point 


Fio.  241. — Resisting  Forces  with  Concrete  Bearing  Tension.     (5m  p.  760.) 

a  plane 


must  be  equal,  and  since  cross-sectional  i>lancs  arc  assumed  to  ri 
during  bending,  we  have  from  Kig.  241,  the  following  cquatiom 


/. 

E, 

J.' 

d-kd 

K' 

.=    ^.. 

E, 

1  -  k 

'.:'/.'„ 


(51)    .iiso/,'  -  ^,y, 

Kqtiating  horizontal  forces  on  the  section  we  have 

ij.kd  J,'bll,-ki) 

\      ~PI.M  +  '-     \         - 

The  elimination  of/,  and/,'  from  (53)  gives 

hd  E,  1  -  k        EJ  ih  -  kd)' 


(49) 

(50) 
(5") 

(S3) 
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-  k)\.E, 


:('^")" 


Solving  equation  (55)  for  k, 


E,  d 
~   £. 


(56) 


Takinj^  moLients  aboul  the  center  of  the  pull  in  the  concrete,  the  center 
of  com[)ression  in  the  concrete  and  the  center  of  pull  in  the  steel  respec- 
tively, v/e  have  the  three  following  equations  for  the  moment  of  resistance: 


kd       ah  \       /,  bkd  2k 
33/  23 

kd       2h\        E^       h 


M  =/,pbdid 

/      kd\     {•  b{k  -  kd)  2k 
M  =j.pbd[d-  ■    )  +  -  — - 

\         I  A  \  E,   .  -  t        k  1 


CSS) 


«-  ,v--,)- — ; — v-^-i) 

I        k\      E'Jh-  Mf  I         M      ill  \  1 


/.T 


If  now  E/  —  £(,,  that  is,  if  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete  is  the 
same  in  tension  as  in  compression,  the  line  MA'  becomes  straight. 


Equation  (55)  then  becomes,  letting 


*-K 
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From  which 
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A'  +  2  pmP 


adii  4-  2pnd' 

Equation  (57)  is  not  changed 

Equation  (58)  simply  lias  E^  instead  of  £/ 

Equation  (59)  becomes 


(61) 


"-rr(--3)-  u  -(^-,-3)] 


/.w-r 


C0HFRE8SIVE    STRESS  AS  A  PARABOLA,   STEXL  IN    BOTTOM 
OF   BEAM,   KO   TEHSION   IN   OONORETK. 

Many  experiments  upon  the  compres^on  of  concrete  show  a  gradually 
decreasing  modulus  of  elusticity  as  the  load  increases.  From  the  form  of 
the  stress  deformation  curve  of  these  specimens,  the  stress  on  the  com- 
pression side  of  a  beam  is  sometimes  assumed  to  vary  as  a  parabola  instead 
of  as  a  straight  line.  This  method  was  first  suggested  in  the  United  States 
by  Prof.  W.  Kcndrick  Hatt.*  The  formulas  which  follow  present  this 
method  of  analysis,  and  permit  the  comparisonf  of  results  by  this  assump- 


»4». — Resisting  Forces  with  PressureVaryingas  a  Parabola.  {Set  p.  762.) 


tion,  with  results  of  the  straight  line  theory  adopted  by  the  authors  in  chap- 
ter XXI. 
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Fonnniu. 

AsL 

a  preceding  cases,  from  Fig.  342, 

we  have 

E,         dU-k)        ,-i 

J,    ~      u      -     k~ 

J.  («.1) 


((M) 


'•       ni-k 

Equating  horizontal  forces  on  the  section  of  the  beam  wc  have 

2bf,kd  afjt  ,,  , 

phd}^  =  ,  or  more  simply,  pj,  —       -  losj 

Substitute  the  value  of  k  from  (63)  and  we  have: 


-4) 


which  gives  the  ratio  of  steel  required  tor  any  consistent  values  of/,,/,, 

£,,  £,.    The  position  of  the  neutral  axis  is  dependent  upon  the  per  cent  ; 

of  steel  and  the  moduli  of  elasticity  of  steel  and  concrete,  and  the  value  of  : 

k  may  be  found  by  substituting  in  (65)  the  value  of  },  from  equation  (64) .  1 

Thus  I 

2/eA  '-A  **  i 

3- -(./." -J    ■».*-)(._*,„  j 

Solving  this  quadratic  equation  and  using  the  posldve  ^gn  after  taking 
the  square  root, 

*-  V\np  +  ((»/.)»-?»? 
or  in  another  form, 


■"■4>'3«.^'-']  <"" 
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The  moment  of  resistance  may  be  found  by  taking  moments  about  the 
center  of  compression  in  the  concrete,  thus, 

M  -J,pb^{i  -ik)  (68) 

or  by  taking  moments  about  the  center  of  pull  in  the  steel, 

.w  =  if.kbd'ii  -ife)  (6q) 

Eliminating  k  from  these  equations  by  substituting  its  value  from  equa- 
tion (63),  and  also  substituting  the  value  of  p  from  equation  (66),  we  have 


i(- 


■  ij,i>f 


«(-^)- 


;/._L";/:, /.^j      "■' 
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rORHULAS     POE    KEDTTOROED     OOHOEETE    OHIHHET    ASD 
HOLLOW    OIEOTTLAE   BEAM  DESION 

The  analysis  which  follows  is  based  upon  the  several  fundamental 
assumptions  adopted  in  reinforced  concrete  beam  design  with  the  additional 
assumption  that,  since  the  concrete  is  usually  thin  as  compared  to  tlie 
diameter  of  the  chimney,  no  appreciable  error  is  involved  in  assuming  all 
material  as  concentrated  on  the  mean  circumference  of  the  sheU.  An 
analysis  for  shear  is  also  given  together  with  an  exampleof  chimney  design 
and  review. 

The  principles  mvolved  in  the  demonstration  of  the  thickness  of  steel  and 
concrete  are  taken  by  permission  from  the  analysis  by  Messrs.  C.  Percy 
Taylor,  Charles  Glenday,  and  Oscar  Faber.* 

The  principal  formulas  given  below  are  quoted  in  the  text,  where 
the  general  subject  of  concrete  chimneys  is  discussed,  and  tables  aie 
presented  there  with  the  values  of  constants  for  use  in  design. 

HOTATIOM 

W   =  weight  in  pounds  of  the  chimney  above  the  section  under  conadera- 

tion. 
M  =•  moment  in  inch  pounds  of  the  wind  about  that  section. 
P    =  total  compression  in  concrete. 
T    =  total  tendon  in  steel. 

»     =  - '  =  ratio  of  modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel  to  that  of  concrete 

/.  =  maximum  compression  in  concrete  in  pounds  per  square  inch  (meas- 
ured at  the  mean  circumference). 

f^  =  maximum  tension  in  the  steel  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

D  =  mean  diameter  of  shell  in  inches. 

r  =  mean  radius  of  shell  in  inches. 

(  —  total  thickness  of  shell  in  inches, 

i,  —  thickness  in  inches  of  concrete  only. 
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(,  --  thickness  in  inches  of  an  imaginary  steel  shell  of  mean  radius  r. 
and  having  a  cross-sectional  area  equivalent  to  the  total  area  of  rein- 
forcing bare. 

A,  =  total  cross-sectional  area,  in  square  inches,  of  reinforcing  bare  in  the 
section  under  consideration. 

k  =  ratio  of  distance  of  neutral  axis,  from  mean  circumference  on  com- 
pression side,  to  diameter  D. 

J, a.  Cp  and  Cj-  =  constants  for  any  given  value  of  k.  (Tables  i  and  a, 
pp.  635  and  636.) 

jD  =  distance  between  center  of  compression  and  centre  of  tension. 

tD  =  distance  from  center  of  compresdon  to  center  of  force  due  to  weight. 

Referring  to  Fig.  243,  if/,  is  the  maximum  intensity  of  stress  in  the  con- 
crete atthe  mean  circumferenceon  the 
compression  side,  then  the  intensity 
of  compression  in  the  steel  at  that 
point  is  w/j.  Since/,is  the  maximum 
intensity  of  stress  in  the  steel  at  the 
mean  circumference  on  the  tension 
side,  then  the  variation  of  the  stress 
in  the  steel,  across  the  section  cd,  is 
represented  by  the  straight  line  ab 
whichcutsthelinecf^ate,  thus  locat- 
ing the  neutral  axis  or  the  line  of 
zero  stress.  Having  assumed  a  con- 
stant value  for  the  modulus  of  elas- 
ticity of  the  concrete  in  compresaon, 
it  therefore  follows  that,  at  any  point 
of  a  given  section,  the  stress  in  either  the  concrete  or  the  steel  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  distance  of  that  jwint  from  the  neutral  axis. 

Calling  kD  the  distance  of  the  neutral  aJtis  from  the  mean  circumference 
on  compression  side  as  shown  in  Fig.  243,  we  have  by  similar  triangles 

kD  _     nf. 


Flo.  143. — Resisting  Forces  i 
inforced  Chimney.     (5« 
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By  this  formula  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis  may  Ix;  determined  for  any 
combinations  of /p /,,  and  n. 

It  now,  as  shown  in  Fig.  244,  n  represents  half  the  angle  subtended  at  the 
center  by  the  portion  in  compression,  we  have 

cos  rt  =  (1  — a  k) 

from  which,  for  any  given  value  of  s,  cos  a  becomes  known  as  well  as  « 
and  sin  a.     Thus  having  located 
the  neutral  axisforany  given  com- 
binations of /p/,  and  wand  bear- 
ingin  mind  that  the  stress  at  any 
point  of  the  shell  is  proportional 
to  the  distance  of  that  point  from 
the  neutral  axis,  it  is  now  possible 
to  determine  the  total  force  on  the 
compression  side,  the  total  force 
on  the  tension  side,  and  also  the 
location  of  thecentcr  01  compres- 
sion and  the  center  of  tension.  p,^  ,44. -Distribution  of  Stresses  in  the 
Considenng  a  small  radial  elc-  steel  ofa  Reinforced  Chimney.     (S« 
ment  subtending  an  angle  dd,  as  p.  767.) 
shown  in  Fig.  244,  we  have  in  this 
e]enKt)t,^Dcethe  length  of  an  arc  is  iu  radius  times  the  angle, 

area  of  concrete  =  t/^ 

area  of  steel  =  t/d6 

The  distance  of  the  element  from  the  neutral  axis  is  r{coa  ^  —  cos  a), 
while  the  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  to  the  point  of  extreme  stress  /,  is 
f^I  —  Lusa).    Therefore  the  intensity  of  stress  on  this  elemental  area  is 

r  (cos  (?  -  cos  «)   .     ^, 
/    — in  the  concrete 


{cos  tf  -  cos  a) 

_  ^.   in  theateel. 

r  (1  -cosa) 
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AssumiDg  these  intensities  at  the  mean  circumference  to  represent  the 
average  for  the  entire  element,  we  have  the  total  force  on  the  elemental  area 
(concrete  and  steel) 

/,  r  (cos  6  —  cos  a) 
rU  ~  cos  a) 

The  total  force  P  on  the  compression  side  of  the  section  is  therefore 


J.     <■-' 


C(B«) 
C(>S«) 


Integrating  this  expression,  gives 

P-/,'(l,  +  -l,)  (73^,  (sinn-acosa) 

Since  any  given  position  of  the  neutral  axis  determines  a,  as  shown  above, 
this  equation  may  take  the  form 

P  ~Cp/,r(t,+  nt,)  (2) 

in  which  Cp  is  a  constant  for  a  given  position  of  the  neutral  axis.  (Sec 
Table  i,  page  635.) 

Having  determined  the  magnitude  of  P,  its  location,  with  respect  to  the 
neutral  axis,  may  best  be  found  by  taking  its  moment  about  that  axis  and 
dividing  by  P,  thus  giving  the  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  to  the  center 
of  compression  /1,  as  shown  in  Fig.  344. 

As  before,  the  compressive  force  on  an  elemental  area  is 

/,  f  (cos  8  —  cos  a) 

The  distance  of  this  force  from  the  neutral  axis  being  f-(co8  8  —  ens  a),  we 
have  as  its  moment  about  that  axis 

Lr*  (cos  0  -  cosn)' 

while  the  moment  of  the  total  comprcsdve  force  P  is 

J"     X  r  (cos  i?  -  cos  a)* 
0  (I  -co^aT       ■'^ 
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-(',  +  "'.)  r,  '  ™„i  I  I    ""'"' 


(i-coso) 

"  ''''  I 

Integrating,  we  have 

r  [(or  cos*  a.  -  t  sir,  u'  cos  a  +  i  a)] 


..)' 


Dividing  M^  by  P  we  have 


Afj  (a  cos'  <(  -  f  sin  «  cosjir  +  i  a) 

'  "  >  (sin  a  -  a  cos  a)  *"  ^^^ 

Following  a  similar  method  of  procedure  it  is  pos^ble  to  determine  the 
total  tension  and  the  location  of  the  center  of  tension. 

In  accordance  with  our  assumption  that  the  concrete  is  to  take  no  tensile 
stress  it  is  evident  that  in  considering  the  forces  on  the  tension  side  of  the 
section  we  are  concerned  merely  with  the  steel.  On  the  tension  side  a  smalt 
element  therefore  has  an  area   =  t,  r  d  6 

The  intensity  of  stress  on  this  element,  heing  proportional  to  its  distance 
from  the  neutral  iuas,  is 

r  (cos  8  +  cos  a) 
^'      f  (I  +  cos  a) 
while  the  total  tension  on  the  small  element  is 

The  total  force  T  on  the  tension  side  of  the  section  is  therefore 


f(T-it)  (costf  +  cos«) 


Integrating,  we  have 
T  -J.' 

Since,  as  before,  any  given  position  of  the  neutral  axis  detertnines  a,  this 
equation  may  take  the  form 

T-Cr/,rt,  (4) 

in  which  C^-is  a  constant  for  a  given  position  of  the  neutral  axis  (see  Table 
I,  page  635).     Bya  method  similar  to  that  used  in  con^deiing  the  force  on 
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(S) 


the  compression  side  we  may  write  the  moment,  about  the  neutral  axis,  of 
the  force  on  a  small  element  on  the  tension  side  as 

r  (cos  $  +  cos  n)* 
^       •         -"        (,  +  cos  a) 
while  the  moment  of  the  total  tensile  force  T  about  this  axis  b 
Ci'-a)  r(cose  +  cos«)» 
J   '  (»  +  cos  a) 

Integrating,  wc  have 

Dividing  3/ J.  by  T  we  have  as  the  distance  of  the  center  of  tension  from 
the  neutral  axis 

^        (  (t  -_«)  c.w"  rt  +  ;  sin  t:  c<«  n_+  1  (-  -  <r)  ) 
"  (sin  «  +  (ff  -  rt)  cos  (v) 

From  formulas  (3)  and  (5)  it  is  evident  that  the  distance  between  the  lot::! 
force  in  compression  and  Ihetotalforce 
in  tension  (1.  e.,  /i  +  /i)  may,  for  any 
given  position  of  the  neutral  axis,  be 
expressed  as  a  constant  times  the 
diameter  D.  Thus  t,  +  t,  =  jD  as 
shown  in  Fig.  345.  Likewise,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  345,  tD  may  represent  the  dis- 
tance of  the  center  of  compression 
from  the  center  of  the  chimney,  s  also 
being  a  constant  for  any  given  position 
)f  the  neutral  axis. 

In  a  chimney  the  tensile  and  compres- 
sive stresses  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering are  produced  by  a  combina- 
tion of  wind  pressure  and  the  weight  of  the  chimney.  Thus,  on  any 
horizontal  section  cd,  as  shown  in  Fig.  345, the  forces  external  to  that  sec- 
tion are:  the  horizontal  pressure  of  the  wind,  causing  a  moment  if  about 
thL  section,  and  a  central  vertical  load  W  representing  the  weight  of  that 
portion  of  the  chimney  above  the  section  under  consideration.  These 
forces  are  resisted,  and  held  in  equilibrium,  by  the  forces  P  and  T  which 
represent  the  compressive  and  tensile  stresses  in  the  concrete  and  steel. 


Fig.  14;. — External  and  Internal 
Forces  Acting  upon  aChimney. 
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The  system  of  forces  as  shown  in  Fig.  345  must  be  in  equilibrium.    Hence, 
taking  moments  about  the  force  P,  we  may  write 
TjD  =  .1/  -  WzD 
But 

7-  ^  Crf^l. 
Therefore 

Ct/^IJO  =  -1/  -  IVzD 
Whence 

_  .U  -  WzD 
"'  ^  ~C^^ ' 
The  total  area  of  steel  A,  =  27:rt^ 
Therefore 

_  „(«  -W^) 
Cr/.jD 

From  Table  1,  page  635,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  constant  ;  changes  but 
slightly  for  a  con^erable  variation  in   the   position  of  the   neutral   axis. 

Taking  -  7^  =  8  for  alt  cases,  equation  (6)  may  be 

•  C,ffi  "J 

While  this  formula  is  not  exact,  the  error  involved  is  inappreciable  for  almost 
any  case  so  that  formula  (7)  may  always  be  used  instead  of  formula  (6). 

Applying  now  the  condition  that  the  summation  of  all  vertical  forces  must 
be  zero,  we  have 

P  -  T  =  W 
Substituting  values  of  P  and  T  as  previously  found,  the  equation  becomes 

CpU  %  +  «'.)  -  Crf/t,  -=  W 
Transposing  and  solving  for  t^  wc  obtain 

^         W  +  {Crf,-C,.J^)rl, 

The  total  thickness  of  the  shell  is 


whence 
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For  convenience  in  use,  after  having  determined  A,  by  the  formula  given 
D  A, 

above,  by  substituting  r  =  —  and  (,  =  — r-,  this  formula  for  t  may  best 


2W  +  {Crf.  -  Cpf^)  -^       ^ 

'  =  -- c,/^— -+^  («> 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  formulas  (6),  (7)  and  (8)  contain,  the  constants  z,f, 
Cf  and  Cp,  which,  as  has  been  shown,  are  dependent  for  their  value  solely 
u]>on  the  location  of  the  neutral  axis,  it  is  evident  that,  for  any  specific 
values  of  /^  /„  and  n,  which  in  turn  will  determine  the  portion  of  the 
neutral  axis,  the  expressions  for^,  and  t  will  admit  of  a  further  simpMcatioD. 
For  given  values  of  /„/,  and  »,  the  necessary  thickness  of  shell  and  area  of 
reinforcement  may  be  expressed  merely  in  terms  of  the  moment  of  the  wind 
M,  the  weight  W,  and  the  mean  diameter  D.  The  expressions,  as  pven, 
however,  seem  best  adapted  to  general  use,  and  when  supplemented  by 
the  tables  given  on  pages  635,  636,  are  rendered  quite  simple  of  solution 
for  spedlic  values. 

In  Table  2,  page  636,  is  given  vdues  of  k,  the  location  of  the  neutral  axis, 
for  various  combinations  oi  f^  f,  and  n;  while  Table  i,  page  635,  gives  the 
corresponding  values  of  the  constants  Cp,Cj;Z  and  j  for  various  portions 
of  the  neutral  axis. 

Shear  or  Diagonal  Tensloii.  Having  determined  the  necessary  thickness 
of  shell  and  vertical  reinforcement,  the  size  and  spacing  of  the  circular  steel 
hoops  must  be  considered.  The  external  forces  produce  shear  and  diagonal 
tension  which  may  be  analyzed  similarly  to  like  stresses  in  rectangular  beams, 
and  the  reinforcement  necessary  to  resist  the  diagonal  tension,  which  is  a 
function  of  the  vertical  tension,  may  be  determined.  Usually  this  reinforce- 
ment is  not  so  great  as  that  which  it  is  advisable  to  insert  for  the  proper  dis- 
tribution of  temperature  stresses,  but  nevertheless  it  should  be  determined 
to  be  sute  that  it  is  sufficient  in  quantity. 

The  concrete  should  never  be  relied  upon  to  carry  any  tension  or  vertical 
shear  because  the  expansion  from  the  heat  may  cause  vertical  cracks  in  the 
concrete.  These  need  not  be  considered  dangerous  if  sufbcient  horizontal 
reinforcement  is  provided  any  more  than  the  vertical  cracks  in  a  brick  or 
tile  chimney.  Considering  the  stresses  due  to  vertical  shear,  it  may  be 
easily  shown  that  at  any  horizontal  section  of  a  chimney  the  verdcal  shear 
per  inch  of  height  is  the  total  horizontal  shear  on  that  section  divided  by  the 
distance  between  centers  of  tension  and  compression,  jD.    With  this  as  a 


i;  =  bei^u  in  ieet.  .■«'  chiiaoer  aVvc  i!«ct;.>n  -^iKiw  o.>«si,Vr»::.vs, 
F  =  efieciiTe  »iad  pwss'.;w  agaiD.-^  vhiniacy  in  i*>:;nd*  j*rr  so,;i*nc  ;.\<. 
f,  =  4lk>wabie  tensile  swess  in  :v>unds  jtcr s*jiiiir  tnih  in  )•?<■!  Vv',\s, 
P  =  me^n  lUaroeler  ctf  sVK  in  irnhi?*, 
/"» =  nu-i  oi  area  oi  steel  hiwp  to  area  i»i  o'rutrte. 

.\l  any  htTizonta]  section  of  a  ihimm-j-  tiw  total  i^hoar  on  th.tl  :i<\tu^  i 
equal  tt) 

"  .  .. 


wfailc  the  maxiinuin  shear  ^ler  inch  ol  ht.-it;ht  is  then-C^m 

,3     jD 

Having  seen  that  for  all  (Misitions  of  the  Deiitral  axis  ;  remains  |imi'tii'al)y 
constant,  and  ginng  /  an  average  value  of.  say,  o.;S.i,  the  rx|m'sMon  fnr 
the  manmum  vertical  shear  per  inch  uf  height  l>ec(inies 

o,io6  liF 

while  the  shear  or  diagonal  tendon  in  one  foot  of  height  l-^  i  j  \  o.  ton  A|K. 

The  area  of  steel  in  one  foot  of  height  of  chintney  will  lie  1 1  ftf„  luul  the 

stress  the  hoops  in  ihis  height  are  cu[>abte  of  sustaining  on  their  two  siv- 

2    X    12  IPJ. 


Equating  these  we  haw 


.106  /(jF  - 


li,F 

This  ratio  of  steel  is  for  shear  or  [li:i^onal  tension  only.  To  pniviile  for 
temperature  stresses  or  rather  to  distribute  the  strainssi)  as  to  prevent  the 
localization  of  cracks  an  additional  amount  of  hori/ontiil  steel  in  neeil<'il, 
This  may  be  provided  for  arbitrarily  by  dssuming  0.15' ,',  Nteel  or  rather 
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0.0035  f°^  temperature  stress  in  addition  to  the  steel  for  shear.  Express- 
ing this  as  a  formula  for  ratio  of  steel  gives 

^  =  r8.8A  ^  °°°"  ^'^ 

Small  rods  spaced  6  to  10  inches  apart  except  in  the  upper  part  of  thestack 
where  the  sp>acing  may  be  greater  are  advised. 

The  spacing  of  hoops  in  many  of  the  chimneys  already  built  has  been  18 
inches  to  36  inches,  but  as  such  chimneys  have  frequently  craclced  quite 
seriously,  more  recent  designs  have  called  for  8  or  9  inch  spacing  through 
the  entire  stack. 

Dsiigii  of  HolloT  OlnniUr  Bauiu.  The  analysis  of  a  hollow  circular 
reinforced  concrete  beam  whose  thickness,  compared  relatively  with  its 
diameter,  is  small,  is  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  a  chimney.  In  this  case 
the  weight  of  the  member  acts  in  the  same  direction  as  the  external  forces, 
so  that  in  formulas  (7)  and  (8)  W  the  weight  in  the  axial  direction,  is  zero. 
The  forces  of  compression,  P,  and  tension,  T,  are  equal.  The  area  of  steel 
and  the  thickness  of  shell  are  therefore  obtained  from  formulas  (7)  and  (8), 
pages  771  and  773,  by  making  If  ^  O. 
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APPENDIX  IV 
HKTHOD  OF  OOHBIHINO  BOEOHAiaOAL  ANALYSIS  OUBVIS 

In  Chapter  XI  the  method  of  forming  mechanical  analysis  curves  is  dis- 
cussed, and  approximate  rules  are  given  for  combining  individual  curves 
to  form  the  curve  of  the  mixture.  More  exact  methods,  which  also  illus- 
trate the  principles,  are  given  in  the  following  pages,  taking  up  first  simple 
cases  and  then  the  more  complicated  ones. 

Case  I.  Curves  whirh  meet,  but  do  noloverlap.  In  Fig.  346  are  shown 
three  curves.  No.  1,  No.  2,  and  No.  3,  representingidealgradesof  sand  and 
stone,  which  may  be  combined  in  such  proportions  that  the  curve  of  the  mix- 
ture will  be  of  the  ideal  form  required.  The  problem  requires  the  deter- 
mination of  the  percentages  of  each  of  the  three  materials  which  when  com- 
bined will  form  a  mixture  whose  curve  is  nearly  the  ideal.  In  order  to 
prove  that  the  percentages  found  will  produce  the  resultant  curve,  and  also 
to  illustrate  the  theory  of  the  mixture,  the  resultant  curve  will  be  first  plotted 
and  described  in  a  very  elementary  manner,  and  afterwards  by  the  method 
of  ratios  which  would  be  employed  in  practice. 

Curve  No.  3  represents  a  material  all  of  whose  particles  will  pass  through 
a  sieve  having  holes  3.00  inches  diameter  and  all  of  whose  particles  will  be 
retained  on  a  sieve  having  holes  0,75  inch  diameter.  Stone  represented 
by  curve  No.  2  lies  between  diameters  0.7s  and  0.25  inch,  while  the 
material  of  curve  No,  i  is  all  finer  than  0.25  inch,  that  is.  is  all  under  J 
inch.     Curves  No.  31  and  No.  31  are  referred  to  later. 

The  curve  OebA  is  first  plotted*  as  a  parabola.  Although  the  latest  tests 
indicate  that  the  best  curve  is  a  combination  of  an  ellipse  and  a  straight  line, f 
the  parabola  will  illustrate  the  principle  of  combination  as  well  as  any  other, 
and  so  for  this  problem  we  may  assume  now  that  the  required  theoretical 
mix  of  materials  lies  in  this  parabolic  curve.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  the  desired  theoretical  mixture  of  materials  is  such,  that  at  any  ordinate 


The  p«abol»  cin  be  tomtiuctcd  in  mj  of  >he  nunwroui  wtjt  given  in  leit-booki,  th»  writer 
finding  it  e»ieit  to  uk  *  didf  rule.  Set  S  on  the  B  Kile  of  the  lule  oppoiilr  loo  on  D  teak, 
reid  any  value  of  J  on  the  B  icale  opposile  any  cormpoodint  value  of  P  on  the  D  ualr. 

f 'Lawi  of  Ptoportioning  Concrete,"  by  William  B.  Fuller  and  Saoford  E.  Thorapion,  Trant- 
actioDi  Americia  Society  ai  Civil  Eagiaeen. 
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or  vertical  line  cutting  the  parabola,  the  proportion  or  percentage  of  the 
ordinate  below  the  intersection  represents  the  percentage  by  weight  of  the 
mixed  materials  which  passes  a  sieve  the  diameter  of  whose  openings  cor- 
responds to  the  given  ordinate,  and  the  percentage  above  the  curve  represents 
that  percentage  which  is  too  large  to  pass  through  this  sieve.  The  parabola 
shows,  for  example,  that  87%  of  the  mixture  of  materials  should  pass  a 
i.SO-inch  sieve,  71%  should  pass  a  i-inch  sieve,  49'  i  a  i-inch  sieve,  and  so 


We  may  now  take  up  the  stone  curves  in  succession  to  determine  what 
percentage  by  weight  of  each  should  be  used,  so  that  when  they  are  com- 
bined, the  mixture  will  be  as  nearly  as  possible  like  that  called  for  in  the 
parabola. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  method  of  determining  the  percentages  of  each 
nmterial  lies  in  combining  the  individual  curvessoastoformasinglecurve 
which  represents  the  mixture.  This  involves  drawing  on  the  same  piece 
of  paper  two  different  lines,  each  of  which  exactly  represents  the  composi- 
tion of  the  same  lot  of  stone,  that  is,  the  exact  per  cent,  of  each  size  of 
stone  in  the  lot.  For  example,  as  is  explained  below,  on  Fig.  346,  lines 
BKA  and  bkA,  each  accurately  represents  the  percentage  composition  of 
the  same  batch  of  stone,  namely.  No.  3,  and  the  full  meaning  and  value  of 
these  diagrams  cannot  be  understood  until  it  is  clear  how  the  same  values 
can  be  accurately  represented  on  the  same  diagram  by  two  such  totally 
different  curves. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  seen  that  the  ordinates,  that  is,  the  vertical  lines  in 
the  diagram,  are  divided  into  100  parts  representing  percentages.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  as  the  divisions  are  relative,  that  the  diE^ram  would  accom- 
plish the  same  results  and  curves  could  be  drawn  accurately  representing 
the  percentages  passed  and  retained  by  the  different  sieves,  whether  the 
distance  from  o  to  100  on  the  ordiiiates  were,  say,  three  times  as  large  as 
it  is,  or  whether  it  were  only  i  or  J  of  the  present  length.  All  that  is  needed 
is  to  divide  these  vertical  lines,  whether  they  are  long  or  short,  into  100  parts 
and  let  each  division  represent  1%. 

Referring  now  to  Fig.  346,  the  percentage  composition  of  the  No.  3  lot  of 
stone  is  represented  by  line  BKA.  This  lot  of  stone  contains  no  stone 
smaller  in  diameter  than  0.75  inch  and  none  larger  than  z.oo  inches. 
Running  vertically  upward  from  B  on  the  o.7s-inch  line  to  b  where  it 
crosses  the  parabola,  we  see  that  the  parabola  from  6  to  -4  also  represents 
a  lot  of  stone  none  of  which  is  smaller  than  0.75  inch  and  none  lai^jer 
than  3,00  inches,  and  we  can  look  upon  this  lot  of  stone  for  the  moment  as 
entirely  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  mixture  which  the  whole  parabola 
represents.    If  we  wish  to  find  the  exact  percent^es  of  the  various  sizes 
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of  stone  which  are  in  the  portion  or  lot  represented  by  the  portion  of  the 
parabola  from  b  to  A,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  draw  the  horizontal  line  rg 
through  the  point  b,  then  divide  the  vertical  distance  from  A  to  rg  into  loo 
parts,  so  as  to  obtain  a  new  set  of  horizontal  lines  or  abscissas  representing 
percentages.  Now  if  we  start  at  the  base  line  rq  and  follow  up  any  one  of 
the  vertical  lines  or  ordinates  until  it  meets  the  parabola,  and  then  follow 
horizontally  to  the  right  along  the  line  which  intersects  the  parabola  at  the 
same  vertical  line  or  ordinate  point,  the  reading  on  the  new  smaller  percen- 
tage scale  will  give  us  the  per  cent,  of  stone  in  the  lot  bA  which  is  latter 
than  the  diameter  represented  bj'  this  ordinate,  etc.  For  example,  taking 
intersection  of  i.oo  ordinate  with  the  parabola  and  running  across  we  find 
that  75%  of  the  lot  is  coarser  than  i  inch  diameter. 

It  is  desirable  to  see  how  nearly  the  stone  in  lot  No.  3  agrees  with  the 
theoretical  lot  of  stone  called  for  by  section  bA  of  the  parabola.  In  prac- 
tice, the  comparison  may  lie  made  most  readily  by  ratios  with  the  aid  of  the 
slide  rule,  as  is  described  more  fully  below,  but  the  reasoning  will  be  more 
clearly  understood  if  the  plan  described  in  the  last  paragraph  is  followed. 

Taking  first  curve  No.  3  we  may  redraw  it  on  the  same  smaller  scale  as 
the  portion  of  the  parabola  bA  is  drawn,  that  is,  it  may  be  constructed  on 
rbq  as  a  base  line  instead  of  on  the  zero  coordinate  BF.  Since  the  vertical 
per  cent,  line  between  g  and  A  has  been  divided  into  100  parts,  this  section 
of  the  diagram  may  be  used  instead  of  the  original  per  cent,  diviaons  ex- 
tending from  A  lo  F.  A  piece  of  paper  the  length  of  Ag  may  be  divided 
into  100  parts  and  placed  with  its  upper  or  o  end  in  line  with  the  upper 
line  CA  of  the  diagram.  The  vertical  distance  from  the  line  CA  to  the 
various  points  G,  H,  J,  K,  etc.,  may  be  read  by  the  eye  and  replolted,  — 
with  the  assistance  of  the  small  scale, —  as  g,  h,  j,  k,  etc. 

It  is  evident  then  that  the  broken  line  bglijk  A  represents  (referring 
to  the  small  percentage  scale  Ag)  lot  No.  3  of  stone  as  accurately  as 
line  BGHJKA  represents  the  same  lot  of  stone  referring  to  the  larger 
percentage  scale  A  F. 

Stone  curve  No.  3,  however,  would  never,  in  actual  practice,  be  an 
''  ~  absolutely  straight  line  from  A  to  B.  It  would  be  in  all  practical  cases 
an  irregularly  curved  line,  similar,  for  instance,  to  some  of  the  actual  stone 
curves  shown  in  Fig.  71,  p.  199,  or  it  might  be  either  convex  like  the  curve 
No.  3„  Fig.  246,  or  concave  like  No.  3,,  These  curves  may  be  redrawn  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  curve  No.  3,  and  if  the  lower  end  of  each  is 
assumed  to  start  at  point  b  where  the  new  base  line  or  bq  crosses  the 
parabola,  we  should  have  for  No.  3,  the  new  curve  b.e-,k,j,.  etc.,  and  for 
No.  3[  the  curve  whose  beginning  is  shown  by  bh,j„  etc.    Thus  again 
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it  is  seen  that  the  stone  curves  No.  3,  and  No.  3,  on  the  original 
full-size  diagram  are  accurately  represented  also  by  the  curves  hg^^^,  etc., 
/jA,;'i,  etc.,  drawn  to  the  smaller  scale  on  the  same  piece  of  paper. 

Thus  far  only  the  principles  involved  in  understanding  the  curves  and 
replotting  them  have  been  considered.  The  result  at  which  we  are  aiming 
is  the  determination  of  the  percentage  of  each  material  which  will  be 
required  in  the  final  mixture  of  the  aggregates.  Let  us  first  take  for  this 
curve  No.  3.  The  curve  of  stone  No.  3  ends  at  B,  which  indicates  that  all 
of  this  stone  is  larger  in  diameter  than  0.75  inches  (although  about  4%  of 
it,  for  instance,  is  smaller  than  0.80  inches  in  diameter).  Now  following 
up  from  B  on  the  vertical  line  which  represents  0.75  inches  in  diameter 
until  we  come  to  the  parabola  at  |x>int  6,  we  see  that  the  parabola  demands 

that  —  or or  61%.  of  all  the  stone  and  sand  in  the  entire  mixture  of 

CB        100 
stone  and  sand  shall  be  smaller  than  0.75  inches  in  diameter,  and  conversely 

that  __  or  —  or  39%  of  the  mixture  shall  be  largerthan  0.75  in  diameter. 

No.  3  stone  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  lots  of  stone  which  is  larger  in 
diameter  than  0.75  inches,  and  therefore  39%  of  this  grade  of  stone  should 
be  used  in  making  up  the  mixture. 

These  ratios  give  us  a  clue  to  the  method  of  plotting  the  curves  to  the 
smaller  scale  with  the  aid  of  the  slide  rule,  instead  of  employing  the  longer 
method  of  actually  dividing  the  spaces  into  100  equal  parts.  The  principle 
in  each  case  is  exactly  the  same.    By  the  method  of  ratios  the  curve  bkA 

Cb       Tg       Sh 
would  be  plotted  from  the  knowledge  that  77^  =  =7:  =  1777  = ,  etc.     The 

as         1  (j         on 

distances  Tg,  Sh,  etc.,  may  be  read  directly  from  the  slide  rule  or  from  the 

TGxCb 
equation  which  follows   from  the  preceding,  viz.,  that  7"^  =  — ^7^ — ^ 

^  -  3;%,  "1  =0  on. 

This  actual  plotting  of  the  curves  may  be  unnecessary,  in  fact,  it  is 
usually  unnecessary  for  an  experienced  calculator,  as  the  percentages  can 
be  obtained  and  the  general  direction  of  the  curve  estimated  by  inspection.* 

*Tt  u  cTident  ihii  neither  of  Ihc  two  bitcbei  or  lots  of  miteriili  ibown  by  cvrni  Xo.  3, 
and  No.  3,  ire  »  mil  adipted  to  form  ■  pariboU  is  curve  No.  3  Curre  No.  3,  would  moct 
nearly  fit  the  pariboli  than  ic  now  does  if  ill  new  curve  were  plotted  tUgfally  lower  ■>  thai  it  would 
crOB  the  pariboli  at  a  diBerent  point  and  a  larger  percentap  of  it  would  be  required  for  the 
miiture.  If  it  crossed  the  parabola  at  C,  the  percentaite  of  it  to  use  could  be  found  by  plot- 
ting it  in  this  new  location  and  taking  for  ihe  peroentafje  the  vertical  distance  from  C  to  ibi 
end  of  the  curve,  or  what  itthe  same  thing,  takingthe  percentage  ai  ■ „  p.  _  51%. 
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The  next  curve  in  order  is  No.  2.  We  note  that  this  lot  of  stone  is  the 
only  one  of  the  three  whose  particles  lie  between  0.35  inches  diameter 
and  0.75  inches,  and  that  therefore  all  of  the  stone  called  for  by  the  para- 
bola between  these  two  sizes  must  be  supplied  from  No,  a  lot.  Following 
down  from  the  upper  end,  C,  of  No.  2  to  the  parabola  at  b  and  up  from  the 
lower  end  E  to  the  parabola  at  e  and  drawing  horizontal  line  ex,  we  see 
that  the  proportion  of  No.  3  stone  which  is  called  for  by  the  parabola  is 
represented  by  the  distance  between  the  lines  rq  and  ex  or  by  line  re, 

re        i6 
and  we  have  the  ratio  7^"  ~"  =  26%,  as  the  percentage  of  the  weight  of 

the  No.  3  material  to  the  total  weight  of  the  mixture. 

Plotting  curve  No.  2  in  its  new  location  as  a  part  of  the  mixture  we  have 
the  dotted  line  eb  as  representing  the  No.  2  material  after  it  becomes  a 
part,  that  is,  26'^,  of  the  mixture.  The  upper  end  must  join  the  line  bA 
because  we  are  now  plotting  a  curve  which  represents  a  mixture  of  the 
two  materials,  No.  3  and  No.  2,  and  the  mixture  must  be  represented  by 
one  single,  continuous  curve.  We  may  consider  rb  and  ex  as  two  base 
lines,  divide  the  vertical  distance  between  them  into  100  parts,  and  then 
plot  the  percentages  downward  from  rb,  equivalent  on  the  small  scale  to 
the  percentages  downward  from  DC  to  the  original  No.  2  curve  CE,  as 
described  on  page  198,  or  we  may  take  ratios,  as  described  on  page  300, 
and  using  the  slide  rule  set  DE  (loo)  on  De  {65)  and  on  any  vertical  dis- 
tance from  DC  to  the  line  CE,  we  may  read  the  distance  from  rb  to  the 
resultant  curve  eb.  In  practice,  the  line  rb  need  not  be  plotted,  but  each 
ratio  as  it  is  obtained  may  be  added  to  the  per  cent,  already  found  for  the 
No.  3  material  to  obtain  the  distance  down  on  the  ordinate  for  the  final 
curve  of  the  mixture,  as  shown  on  page  787. 

The  required  percentage  of  material  No.  i  may  be  obtained  by  deducting 
the  sum  of  the  percentages  of  No.  2  plus  No.  3  from  100,  or  by  inspection 
of  the  parabola  and  the  curve  of  the  portion  of  the  final  mixture  already 
plotted,  ebkA.  From  the  location  of  the  point  e  it  is  evident  that  35%  of 
the  total  mixture  of  the  material  must  pass  a  0.25-inch  sieve.  Since  No.  i 
is  the  only  material  whose  particles  are  finer  than  this,  it  is  evident  that 
this  percentage  of  the  total  mixture  must  be  entirely  formed  by  No.  i. 
In  other  words,  the  percentage  of  No.  i  to  the  total  mixture  of  100  parts 
is  3S%-  To  plot  the  curve  OD  as  a  part  of  the  mixture,  we  may  divide 
the  distance  eE  into  100  parts,  and  plot  the  percentages,  or  we  may  take 
the  slide  rule  and  set  £eon  Z7£,  that  Is,  35  on  loo.and  read  the  correspond- 
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ing  ratios  for  the  other  ordinates.  Thus,  at  ordinate  o.io,  P£:e£~ 
ZlV,:!iW„  or  100:35=  l^-^^i,  hence  atf,  =  35. 

The  final  curve  of  the  mixture  of  materials  No.  3,  No.  2,  and  No.  1  in 
proportions  represented  by  the  percentages  obtained  is  represcuted  by  tlie 
dotted  line  AkbaO. 

To  illustrate  how  simply  such  a  diagram  as  Fig.  346  is  solved  in  practice 
without  really  going  through  the  processes  described,  we  may  determine 
the  percentage  by  weight  of  each  material  to  the  weight  of  the  final  mixture 
as  follows; 

For  material  No.  3,  —  =  —  =  39% 

re        De  —  39        26 
For  nnaterial  No.  2,  —  or  — -jr^ '  —  =  26% 

For  material  No.  i,  —  =■  —  =  35% 

We  have  thus  the  percentages  of  each  aggregate  material  which  must  be 
contained  in  the  total  mixture  of  aggregate.  The  actual  proportions  of 
the  concrete  expressed  in  parts  are  obtained  in  the  same  mamier  as  is 
described  for  example  z  on  page  788, 

Case  11.  Curves  vihuh  overlap.  Fig,  247  shows  a  more  complicated 
combination  of  materials  than  Case  I.  Curves  of  four  materials  are 
drawn. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  the  percentage  for  material  No.  4  is 
represented  by  Cb  or  i^^/c-  Since  curves  No.  a  and  No.  3  overlap  each 
other,  their  values  are  less  easily  determined,  and  we  may  leave  them 
and  first  take  No.  i.  Curve  No.  i  is  determined  and  may  be  plotted  in 
the  same  way  as  curve  No,  i  in  diagram,  Fig.  246,  p.  776,  giving  the 

gP       33 
curveO«,andthe  percentage  — =  — =  33% the  percentage  by  weidit 
GF      100 

of  No.  I  in  the  final  mixture. 

Having  found  the  per  cent,  of  No.  i  sand  to  use  and  also  of  No.  4  stone, 
namely,  33%  for  No.  1  and  14%  for  No.  4,  we  have  left  53%  of  the  total 
mixture  which  must  be  made  up  from  No.  a  and  No.  3  lots. 

On  curve  FE  the  portion  from  £  to  /  is  overlapped  by  that  part  of  the 
DC  curve  extending  from  D  to  K.  We  note  first  that  about  20%  of  the 
material  in  the  parabola  {that  portion  extending  from  g  to  L)  must  be 
supplied  with  stone  from  the  No.  2  lot,  while  about  ro%  of  the  material 
of  the  parabola  (the  portion  extending  from  6  to  M)  must  come  from  the 
No.  3,  or  DC  curve.    There  is  left  then  53%— (20%  +  10%)  -  about 
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13%  of  the  parabola  which  must  be  supplied  from  the  overlapping 
portions  of  the  two  curves.  Judging  from  the  general  appearance  of  the 
two  curves  it  would  appear  that  No.  2  curve  contained  stone  more  nearly 
corresponding  to  the  needs  of  the  parabola  than  DC. 

For  a  trial,  therefore,  we  will  give  a  larger  proportion  to  No.  3  than  to 
No.  3  stone,  say,  14%  of  the  remaining  23%  to  No.  2  and  9%  to  No.  3. 
No.  2  stone  must  then  furnish  20  +  14  =  34%  of  the  final  mi:Tture  and 
No.  3  must  furnish  10  +  9  =  19%  of  the  final  mixture.  Through  g  draw 
a  base  line  gN  on  which  to  construct  the  new  curve  for  FE.  34%  higher 
up  draw  line  PQ  which  forms  the  upper  limit  for  new  curve  to  represent 
FE  and  the  lower  limit  for  new  curve  to  represent  DC.  Then  19%  higher 
up  draw  line  bT,  which  forms  the  upper  base  line  for  new  curve  to  repre- 
sent DC. 

Now,  by  dividing  the  vertical  distance  between  the  lines  ^N^  and  PQ 
into  100  equal  parts,  —  or  else  by  ratios,  taking  the  slide  rule  and  setting 
Pg  on  GF  and  reading  from  the  ordinates  of  FE,  the  distances  from  the 
base  line  gN  to  the  points  which  locate  the  curve  ge,  —  we  can  readily 
transfer  curve  FE  into  the  new  curve  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  ge  which 
is  assumed  to  supply  34%  of  the  stone  still  needed  by  the  parabola,  and 
in  the  same  way  by  dividing  the  vertical  distance  between  the  lines  PQ 
and  r6  into  100  equal  parts,  —  or  else  by  taking  ratios,, —  the  new  db 
curve  can  be  laid  down. 

The  curve  from  g  to  j  and  from  b  to  k  remains  as  it  is. 

With  a  pair  of  dividers  transfer  the  distance  at  each  ordinate  from  base 
line  PQ  up  to  curve  db  down  to  curve  ge,  and  add  it  to  the  curve.  These 
new  points  will  give  the  dotted  curve  jk  as  the  exact  location  of  the  two 
batches  of  stone  No.  2  and  No.  3  combined,  34%  of  the  one  being  used 
and  19%  of  the  other. 

The  resultant  curve,  jk,  may  be  found  in  another  manner  after  selecting 
the  percentages  of  the  difierent  materials  by  adding  on  any  ordinate  the 
percentages  of  each  materia!  in  the  final  mixture.  For  example,  on  i.oo 
diameter,  2(fi/(-  of  No,  3  stone  passes  a  i-inch  sieve,  but  since  No.  3  actually 
occupies  onl)'  19%  of  the  mixture,  the  percentage  of  No.  3  stone  passing 
the  i-inch  sieve  in  terms  of  the  weight  of  the  total  mixture  (which  is  100%) 
would  be  19%  of  26%  =  $%■  Similarly,  the  percentage  of  the  portion  of 
the  No.  2  stone  in  the  final  mixture  which  passes  a  i-inch  sieve  Is  34%  of 
88%  or  30%.  All  of  the  No.  i  material  (33%)  passes  the  i-inch  sieve, 
so  this  too  must  be  added  to  the  others,  and  we  have  5%  +  30%  +  33%  = 
68%  as  the  percentage  of  the  final  mixture  which  will  pass  a  i-inch  sieve. 

An  inspection  of  this  dotted  line  jk  resulting  from  combining  these 
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curves  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  we  should  have  done  rather  better  to 
have  taken  more  of  No.  2  stone,  say,  38%  instead  of  34%,  and  15%  (rf 
No.  3  instead  of  19%,  In  which  case  the  combined  curve  would  have  more 
nearly  corresponded  with  the  parabola.  We  would  have,  therefore,  as  a 
result  of  our  study  the  required  percentages  of  material  as  14%  of  No.  4, 
15%  of  No.  3,  38%  of  No.  3,  and  33%  of  No.  i. 

Pnctlcal  ExamplBB  of  Proportioiiing.  Having  taken  up  in  a  very 
elementary  fashion  the  principles  by  which  curves  are  drawn  and  com- 
bined, we  may  take  two  examples  of  other  combinations  of  materials 
liable  to  be  met  vrith  in  practise. 

Example  I.  —  Curves  0}  two  materiais.    Supjiosc  we  have  for  concrete 
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the  fine  sand  of  Fig.  tea,  p.  198,  to  use  with  the  crushed  stone  of  Fig, 
70,  p.  192,  what  proportions  of  each  should  be  employed  and  how  could 
the  mixture  be  improved? 

Solution. — The  curves  of  the  two  materials  are  plotted  to  the  same  scale 
in  Fig.  148  as  Of  and  DBLA,  and  then  the  theoretical  curve  OCA  drawn 
for  convenience  as  a  parabola  by  the  method  previously  described. 

The  curve  indicates  that  for  a  theoretical  mix  of  sizes  of  aggregate  up 
to  I  j  inches,  93%  of  the  mixture  should  pass  a  ij-inch  sieve,  76%  should 
pass  a  i-inch  sieve,  53%  a  ^-inch  sieve  and  so  on. 

Where,  as  in  this  case,  the  materials  to  be  mixed  are  represented  by  only 
two  curves,  no  combination  of  which  will  make  a  curve  as  close  to  the  theo- 
retical as  is  desirable,  there  is  another  limiting  condition  which  was  brought 
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out  by  the  experiments,  viz.,  that  for  the  best  results  the  combined  curve 
shall  intersect  the  theoretical  on  the  40%  line,  at  C,  and  that  the  finer  mate- 
rial shall  be  assumed  to  include  the  cement. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  where  the  stone  and  sand  curves  do  not  overlap 
each  other,  to  determine  the  best  proportions  of  stone  and  sand,  we  have 
merely  to  take  such  proportions  of  each  that  the  resultant  curve  will  pass 
through  the  ideal  curve  at  the  point  C  where  it  crosses  the  40%  abscissa. 

EC       60 
This  percentage  is  obtained  by  taking  the  ratio -j^  °"  ~a  "  ^'%'      The 

percentage  by  weight  of  sand  plus  cement  to  total  aggregate  will  be  ioc% 
—  6i%  —  39%-  The  curve  of  the  mixture  may  now  be  drawn  by  re- 
plotting  the  ciure  DBLA  in  its  new  location  JCGA  and  the  curve  OF  la 
its  new  location  OJ,  thus  making  the  combined  curve  OJCGA . 

Now  decide  upon  the  amount  of  cement  to  use  in  the  mix  to  give  the 
required  strength  of  concrete,  say,  one  cement  to  eight  aggregate  (the  pro- 
portion of  aggregate  being  biised  on  measurement  before  mixing  together 
the  sand  and  stone),  which  will  make  the  cement  one-ninth  or  11%  of  the 
total  materials.  Deducting  this  from  the  sand  plus  cement,  we  have 
39%  —  n%  =  28%  sand,  and  our  best  proportions  for  a  1:8  mixture 
will  be  II  parts  cement:  28  parts  sand:  6:  parts  stone,  which  is  equivalent 
to  i:  2.5:  5.5.  If  the  proportions  are  required  by  volume  and  the  relative 
weights  of  the  sand  and  stone  differ  from  the  relative  volumes,  the  pro- 
portions should  be  corrected  accordingly. 

Plotting  the  analysis  curves  of  the  two  materials,  as  described  above, 
shows  immediately  how  to  improve  the  mix.  If,  for  instance,  the  crushed 
stone  had  been  better  proportioned  so  as  to  contain  more  particles  of  0.5 
and  I. o  inch  diameter,  ^  see  curve  DHA,  —  a  curve  much  nearer  the 
parabola  could  have  been  constructed.    In  this  case  the  ratio  would  have 

EC      60 
been  ~  =  —  =  66%  of  stone,  and  the  proportions  of  cement,  sand, 

and  stone  for  a  1 1  8  mixture,  1 1 :  23 :  66  or  i :  2 : 6,  a  stronger  and  a  more 

impermeable  mix.    A  still  better  mixture  would  have  resulted  with  the 

use  of  coarser  sand  having  a  curve  similar  to  the  broken  line  OMN,  which 

with  the  first  material,  DBLA,  would  have  brought  the  continuous  line 

.   MC 
of  the  mixture  very  much  nearer  the  ideal  curve,  by  using  the  ratio  -—  ^ 

45 

T-  -  54%  of  curve  DBLA  and  46%  of  curve  OMN.  This  method  thus 
83 

shows  not  only  the  best  proportions  for  given  materials,  but  also  the  de- 
fects in  the  materials  and  how  to  remedy  them. 
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The  most  valuable  use  of  the  method  of  proportioning  by  mechanical 
analysis  is  in  cases  where  the  character  of  the  work  warrants  employing 
several  grades,  that  is,  several  sizes,  of  stone  and  sand.  Such  mixtures 
are  being  increasingly  employed  as  engineers  and  contractors  more  fully 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  so  economically  proportioning  the  materials  as 
to  produce  a  mixed  aggregate  of  the  greatest  possible  density,  —  that  is, 
with  the  fewest  possible  voids,  —  thereby  reducing  the  quantity  of  cement 
and  at  the  same  time  improving  the  quality  of  the  concrete,  in  other  words, 
making  both  a  better  and  a  cheaper  concrete. 

The  process  of  determining  the  percentages  of  each  material  Is  more 
complicated  than  where  only  two  aggregates,  sand  and  stone,  are  used, 
but  it  is  not  very  difficult  in  practice,  especially  if  one  is  familiar  with  the 
slide  rule,  and,  as  illustrated  in  Example  2,  the  method  is  more  exact  than 
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with  two  materials,  for  the  reason  that  the  resulting  curve  can  be  made  to 
more  nearly  approach  the  parabola. 

Example  3.  —  Graded  Materials.  Given  the  medium  sand,  represented 
by  curve  in  Fig.  72,  page  100  and  the  three  sizes  of  crushed  stone  repre- 
sented by  the  curves  in  Fig.  71,  page  198,  find  what  percentage  of  each 
mil  best  combine  to  make  the  strongest  and  densest  concrete. 

Solution.  —  Since  mechanical  analysis  of  each  material  has  already  been 
made,  we  will  immediately  replot  the  four  curves  on  the  same  scale  in  Fig, 
349  and  draw  parabola  passing  through  point  O  and  the  point  at  which 
curve  No.  4  reaches  100%.    We  see  at  once  that  percentage  of  No.  4 

Kk       36 
stone  required  is  -^  =  —  =  36^.(..    (To  be  sure,  about  8%  of  No.  4  is 

overlapped  by  No.  3,  but  this  is  so  slight  it  need  not  here  be  considered.) 
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Let  us  determine  sand  curve  No.  i  at  o.io  diameter  ordinate,  since  it 
can  be  seen  by  inspection  that  the  portion  oh  of  curve  No.  i  very  neHTly 
fits  the  parabola  and  grains  smaller  than  o.io  diameter  must  be  suppbcu 
wholly  from  this  curve,  while  the  larger  grains  represented  by  portion  AG 
are  found  also  in  No.  2  curve.    Accordingly,  we  have  the  percentage 

Fh      88       '''^^*'' 

A  part  of  No.  3  curve,  thai  [wrtion  extending  from  D  to  /,  is  overlapped 
by  nearly  the  whole  of  No.  2  curve.  We  can  see,  however,  that  No.  3 
curve  alone  must  supply  14%  of  the  material  in  the  parabob  (that  pcrtion 
extending  from  c  to  k).  This  leaves  100 —  (36  +  13  +  14)  =  37%  of 
the  mixture  to  be  furnished  by  the  overlapping  portions  of  No.  3  and  No.  2 
in  such  ratio  as  best  fits  the  parabola. 

From  a  study  of  the  two  curves,  we  find  by  inspection  and  trial  plottings 
that  most  of  the  material  required  would  be  better  supplied  by  No.  a  curi'e, 
since  it  contains  stone  corresponding  very  well  to  the  need.s  of  that  part  of 
the  parabola  extending  from  /  to  e.  Let  us  consider  23%  as  the  proper 
amount  of  the  final  mixture  to  be  furnished  by  No.  a  curve,  which  would 
leave  14  +  4  =  18%.  as  the  total  portion  which  must  be  supplied  by  No.  3 
curve. 

Now,  on  any  of  the  ordinates,  we  can  locate  points  through  which  a 
curve  may  be  drawn  which  represents  a  mixture  of  the  given  sand  and 
stone  in  the  proportions  just  found,  for  example: 

Ordiulc.  %  ReUinaJ. 

1.75  40^36%' -    '4 

'■50  57^36% -    30 

1. 10  91x36% —   it 

1.00  (100x36%) +  (8118%)  =  36+  1 -  37 

0.80  36+ (3"'»8%)-36+ 6 -  4i 

0.60  3<5  +  (66  T  18%)  ^  36  +  12 -■ -   4S 

0.40  36  +  (88  ji  .8%)  +  (I.  X  23%)  =,36+16+5 =   57 

0.30  36 +(93  118%)  +  (40x13%) -36+  17  +  9 =  6j 

CIS  36  +  i8  +  (qjii3%)  +  (6123%)  =  36+  18  +  II-+  I   =   76 

0.05  36  +  i8  +  J3+(3o«'3%)-36+i8  +  i3  +  7 -  84 

These  percentages  are  plotted  on  the  diagram  as  small  circles.  The 
same  points  would  have  been  obtained  if  we  had  begun  at  the  left  of  the 
diagram  and  calculated  the  percentages  passing  the  sieve. 

We  find  that  a  curve  drawn  through  these  points  satisfies  the  parabola 

sufficiently  well  to  assume  that  23%  of  sand,  23%  of  finest  stone,  No.  2, 
18%  of  medium  stone,  No.  3,  and  36%  of  the  largest  stone,  No.  4,  would 
make  the  best  concrete  mixture  out  of  the  given  materials. 
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If  1 :  7  concrete  is  wanted  there  would  be  * =  14.3  parts  cement,  and 

the  proportions  would  be  14:  23:  23: 18: 36  or  i:  1.6: 1.6: 1.3:  2.5  by  weight. 
This  would  give  verj-  nearly  an  ideal  mix,  and  the  resultant  concrete  would 
be  impermeable  and  very  strong. 
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Cinder  pus.  703 
Cinders,  selection.  615 

specific  gravity.  163 
Circular  beams.  774 

reservoir,  701 
Classification   of   broken   stone,    161 

of  cements.  47.  54 
Cliiy,  bearine  [rawer,  640 

chemical  analyses,  710 

effect  upon  mortar,   154 

efTect  upon  mortar,     Refer- 


i.  741 
for  Portland  c 
^.56 


L  manufac- 


method  for  cement,  745 
method  for  raw  materials,   745  . 
Natural  ce 
Portland  c 
Puzwilan  CI 


-tightness,  effect  upon.  343 
Clinker,  microscopical  tests,  115 
Clip,  form  for  tensile  briquette,  77 
Coal  pockets,  703 
Coatings.  318 

Coatings  for  waterproofing,  341 
Coefficient  of  expansion,  187 
Coignet  system.  504 
Cold,     See  Freezing 
Coloring  concrete,  505 

Columbian  system,  s°4 
Columns,   488,   613 

concrete  vs.  brick.  373 

deformation  of  plain  and  hooped. 


c  loadmg,  373.  558 

flexure,  formulas.  558 
footings.     See      Footings,    i 


Columns,  (ormul.-is  for.  4g  i 

hooped   columns,   formulas,  4Q6 
hooped  or  banded,  492 
illustration  of  reinforcement,  6it, 
modulus  of  elasticity.  406 
molds  at  Harvard  Stadium,  6as 
plain  concrete,  strength  of.  37 1 
reinforced.  488,  537,  614 
rich  proportions  of  concrete,  489 
strength,  371,  488,  527 
structural    steel    reinforcement. 

497 
table  of  working  loads,  49* 
vertical  bar  reinforcement,  489 
working  stress.  527 

Combined  footing,  647 

C'ompacting    of    broken    stone    and 
gravel,  179 

Composition,  of  cement  mortars,  132 
chemical.     See  Chemical  analy- 


Portland  cement,  58 

Compressive  strength.  References,  7  38 
Compressive    strength    of     '" 


average  table,  360.  361  > 

brief  table  for  safe  strength,  17 
cinder   concrete,   safe    strength. 

i94 
columns,  371, 
concentrated  loading,  367 
formula,  356 
.  growth,  374  j 

safe  strength,  27,  373,  ja? 
short  prisms.  369  | 

tests,  363 

various  authorities,   363 
vs.  transverse  strength,  381  1 

working,   in  extreme  fiber,   528  | 

Fe  ret 's  formula,  140  j 

Ferefs  tests,  136,  146 

form  of  specimens,  11;  | 

prisms.  406  ' 

various,  136 

vs.  tensile  strength.  1 19 
Compressive  strength  of  stone,   391 
Compressive    tests    of    cement,    116  , 
Concentrated  loading,  effect  of.  367   I 

diagram  for  momentsand  shears 
in  continuous  beams,  436  | 

Concentrated  vs.  distributed  loading. 


Concrete,  definition,  ac 

gravel  vs.  broken  stone,  385 
mixers,  256 

mixing.     See  Mixing  concrete 
plants,  266 

proportioning.     See  Proportion- 
ing 
rubble,  296 
nibble,  definition.  2c 
strength.     See  Strength 
stretch,  408 
tables  of  quantities  of  materials, 


weight.  3 

Concreting,    elementary    outline    of 

process.  11 
Conductivity  of  concrete.  335 
Conduits,  679 

References.  737 

arch  top,  694 

brick  III.  concrete.  680 

construction,  685 

design.  683 

earth  pressure  on,  693 

forms,   688 

formulas  for  rectangular.  694 

in  tunnel.  688 

Jersey  City  Water  Supply  Co., 
683.  689 

rectangular.  694 

thickness  of.  684 

water- tightness.  63 1 

Weston  aqueduct,  682 
Conglomerate  concrete,  weight,  3 
Conglomerate,  specific  gravity,    163 
Consistency.  Boulogne  method.  70 
Consistency  of  concrete,  3  79 

depositing  through  trough.  278 

effect  on  modulus  of  elasticity. 
406 

etiect  on  strength.  383 

effect    on    water- tightness,    33S 

specifications,  36 
Consistency  of  mortar,  effect  upon 
I  strength,  151 

Consistency    of    paste    and    mortar, 
I  normal,  68,  85 

:    C'onstancy  of   volume.     See   Sound- 

:   Continuous  beams,  bending  moments 


■^35    .        , 
mertia,  effect  upon 
bending   moment,   430 
shear  ana  bending  moment  dia- 
grams. 435 
span, 431 

stirrups,  method  of  placing,  450 
Continuous  mixers.  156 
Contract,  form  for  concrete,  33 
Contraction  joints,  385 
Contraction.      References,  731 
Conveyor    belt.     See  Belt  conveyor 
Copings,  674 
Core  walls,  678 

rubble  concrete.  678 
thickness,  678 
Corrosion  of  steel,  327 
Corrosion  of  steel  in  beams,  tests,  336 
Cost,  building  construction,  607,  614 


essentials  in  estimating,  ab 
facing  concrete,  »8g 
labor  laying  concrete,  15 

Portland    vs.     Natural    cement 
mortar,  43 

ramming  concrete,    183 

rubble  concrete,  675 

screening  sand  and  gravel,  339 

sidewalk  construction,  604 

stone   crushing,   146 
Cottacin  system,  504 
Counterfort  retaining  walls,  671 
Cracks  in  reinforced  beams,  413 

corrosion  of  steel,  336 
Cross  reinforcement  of  slabs.  411 
Crushed   stone.     See   Broken   stone 
Crusher,  ^ratory,  244 
Crusher,  jaw,  141 

Cubes  TO.  cylinders  vs.  columns.  370 
Culvert,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  684 
(.'umminga  system,  504 
Cup  bar,  504 

Curbing,  concrete  sidewalk,  601 
C'urves  of  cement  per  cubic  yard,  318 

Dams,  659,  674 

References,  731 

arched,  677 

Boonlon,  N.  J,,  676 

building  of  rubble  concrete,  300 

Chaudiere  Falls,  P.  Q,,  264 

Chicopee  River,  building.  269 

gravity  design,  6tj 

Ogden,  Vtah,  678 


Dams,  reinforced  design,  677 

Schuylerville,  N.  Y.,  677 
Dead  toads,   arches,   544 
Definitions,  2c 

See  material  in  Question 
Deformation   and    deflection   curvi 

of  a  reinforced  beam,  409 
Deformation  of  hooped   and   plai 

columns.  494 
Deformed  bars,  use,  2,  463,  500,  64' 

670 
Density,  definition,  ic 

method  of  determining.  135 
Density  of  ci 


:aof 

relation  to  strength.  104 
studies  of,  300 
table  of  tests.  37G 
Density  of  mixed  aggregates.  1 63 
Density   of   mortar,    application   of 
laws,  149 
relation  to  strength,   134 
tests  of  mortar,  138 
tests   of   mortars   of   coarse    vs. 
fine  sand,  149 
De  Man  rods,  506 
Depositing  concrete,  176 


specifications,  36 
Depositing  concrete  under  water.  30  [ 
Depth,  concrete  below  rods,  460 
■Depth  of  T-beam,  diagram,  515 

economical,  415 

example,  470,  471 


Derrick  tor  laying  concrete,  305 
Design.     See  article  in  question 

Destructive  a^ncies,  39a 

Diagonal  tension.     See  Tension,  dia- 

Diagrams,  for  arch  design,  569.  571 
bending  moments,  436,  521-514 
mechanical  analysis,  197 
T-beam  design,  525 

Diamond  bar  system,  506 

Dietssch  kiln,  711 

Dikes,     See  also  Core  walls 

Metropolitan  Water  Works,  678 
Parsippany,  laying,  213 

Distribution  of  beam  and  slab  loads 
to  girders,  43' 

Distribution  of  slab  load  to  support- 
ing beams.  431 

Distribution  of  stress,  diagrams,  569, 
S7»-  S73 
plain  concrete,  562 
reinforced  concrete,  563 


Domes,    fiaC 

Temple  Adath  Israel,  626 

Yale  University,  6a6 
Dome  kiln,  731 

Donath  system  of  reinforcement,  506 
Driveways,  6ofi 
Dry  concrete,  a8o 

rammers  for.  iSi 
Dry  concrete  under  water,  308 
Dry  dock,   building  of  rubble   con- 
Duplex  paddle  mixer,  35S 
Durability,  concrete  inverts,  681 

concrete  piers,  654 
Dwelling  houses,  704 

Earth,  bearing  pjwer,  639 

weight  ofi^  663 
Earth  pressure,  663 

arches,  544 

conduits.  6^3 

formulas.  664,  666 

inclined  back  of  wait.  665,  666 

tables  for,  663,  665 

vertical  back  of  wall,  664 

wall  with  surcharge,  666 
East  Boston  Tunnel.  690 

mixing  plant,  ayi 
Eccentric  loading,  373 
Eccentric  loads,  diagrams,  569,  573 

distribution    of    stresses,    plain 
concrete.  560 

distribution    of    stresses,    rein- 
forced concrete,  563 
Economical  depth  of    T-beam.    415 

diagram  for.  515 

example  of,  470,  471 
Edison    Electric    Illuminating   Co,, 

chimney    63 1 
Elastic  limit      See  also  Yield  point 
Elastic  limit  required  in  mild  steel,  34 
Elasticity.     See  Modulus 
Electrolytic  action,  effect  upon  con- 
crete, 393 
Elementary  volumes,  13s 
Elevator,  automatic  concrete,  968 
Elevators,  ^ain,  703 
Elongation  in  concrete.  40S 
Elongation    required     in  first-class 

steel,  38  ^ 
Elongation  required  in  mild  steel,  34 
Estimating,  essentials.  2b 
Erection  of  arches,  586 
Expanded  metal,  506 
Expansion  joints.     See  Contraction 

Expansion     of     cement.      See     also 


Expansion  of  cement,  measurement, 

Expansion  of  concrete,  while  harden- 
ing, 987 
coetncient  for  temperature,  28; 

Experiments  upon  reinforced  beams. 
477 

Face  cutter.  28Q 

Pacing  concrete  walls,  zS8 

photographs  of  surfaces,  290. 

specifications,  37a 
Factory  construction,  cost,  608 
Factory,  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co.,  621 
Fahrenheit,  to  convert  to  centigrade. 


Fatigue  of  cement,  381 

Felt,  waterproofing.  344 

Fences.   704 

Ferel,  R.     Effect  of  Sea  Water,  309 

Feret's  formula  for  normal  consis- 
tency, 87 

Feret's  formulas  for  strength  of 
mortar,  140 

Feret's  tests  of  strength  of 

Feret's  triangles,  144 
Ferroinclave  system.  506 
Fiber  stress  lu.  tensile  stress,  121,  134 
Fineness  of  cement,  advantages  of.  Si 

brief  tests,  4 

below  No.  300  sieve,  85 

effect  on  weight.  114 

specifications  Natural  cement.  3 1 

specifications  Portland  cement, 
3° 

standard  test,  61 

strength  affected  by,  82 
Fire,  Baltimore,  332 

Pacific  Coast  Borax  C^j.,  331 
Fire  protection,  cinder  vs.  stone  con- 
crete, 333 
■"    33" 

•js.  terra-cotta,  333 

structural  steel,  337 

theory,  334 

thickness  concrete  required,  333 
Fire  resistance.     References,  732 

Woolson's  tests,  335 
Fire- resisting  qualities  of  < 

337 
Flat  slabs,  483 

foundation,  649 

tables  of  constants,  518 
Flexure  and  direct  stress,  diagram. 
569.  57a.  573 

plain  concrete,  formulas,  561 

reinforced  concrete,  formulas,  564 


7v6  tm 

Float,  plasterers'.  6oi  ' 

Floors,  construction.  608.  615 

design,  46.^,  609  I 

forms.  616  I 

illustration  of  reinforcement.  61.; 

Ingalls  building.  611  1 

loads.  6io 

materials  for,  613 

proportions  of  concrete,  615 


slabs.     See  Slabs, 

weight  of  concrete  in,  61 1 
Footings,  design,  641 

combined,  design  of.  647 

I-beam.  643 

reinforced  concrete,  644 

spread,  649 

square,  design  of.  644 
Forms,     References,  73a 

brief  directions  for  constructing, 


cellar  wall,  6ao 
clamp  for  beam.  617 
conduit.  688 

greasing,  ag6 
hollow  walls.  633 


393 
removing,  396 

specifications.  37 
time  building,  g 

Formulas.    See  article  in  question. 
Foundation  bolts.  t$o 
Foundations,  639 

References.  7  13 

See  also  Footings 

beams  and  slabs,  649 

bearing  power  of  soils  and  rock. 


639 


;.  643 


flat  slabs.  649 

safe  loads,  643 

spread,  reinforced,  649 

under  water,  656 

under  water,  laying,  303 
Freezing.      References,  742 

effect  of.  8.  319 

effect  of  calcium  chloride,  326 

effect  of  salt,  324 

effect  upon  sidewalks,  602 

experiments.  311 

protection  from,  323 
Freezing  weather,  construction  in,  333 


s  for  c. 


t.84 


standard  sand,  93 

Friction,  internal  angle  of,  661 
Frost.     See  Freezing 
Fuller's  beam  tests.  376 
Fuller's  rule  for  quantities,  16 
Fuller,    William    B,      Proportioning 
Concrete,   183 

Gabriel  system,  506 

Gaging.     See  also  Consistency 

water  for  sand,  179 

with  sea  water.  159b 
Gang  for  mixing  concrete,  ii;4 
Gates  for  sand  and  stone  bins.  347 
German  standard  briquette,  93 
Gillmore  vs.  Vicat  needles,  89 
Girders,     See  also  Beams,  reinforced 

typical  illustration  of,  4S3.  613 
Glycerine,  effect  of.     References.  74 1 
Grain  elevators,  703 
Gram,  English  equivalents.  10 
Granite  Branch  Bridge.  590 
Granite,  specific  gravity,  163 
Granolithic,  definition,  ac 
Granolithic    finish     for     water-tight 

work,  341 
Granulometric  composition  of  sand. 


Q  mechanical  analy- 

Grappiers  cement,  50 

chemical  analysis,  47 

definition,  3C 
Gravel,  bearing  power.  640 

characteristics.      References.  736 

compacting  of,  1 79 

cost  of,  35 

cost  of  screening,  139 

screened  vs.  unscreened,  188 

selection  of,  13 

size   affecting  strength   of   con- 
crete, ^89  ' 

specifications,  34 

specific  gravity,  163 

tables  of  quantities  for  concrete. 

voids  jis,  broken  Stone  voids,  174 

weight  of,  66a 
Gravel  concrete,  vs.  broken  stone  con- 
crete. 38s 

weight,  3 
Gravity  mixers.  363 


Greasing  forms.  396 

Greenhouses,  704 
Griffin  mill,  716 
Grinding  cement,  712,  715 

See  also  Fineness 
Groined  arches,  696,  698 
Groover  for  sidewalks.  601 
Grout   for   water-tight  surfaces,    342 
Grouting,  sand  cement  for.  41 
Growth  m  strength  of  cement  mortar, 

31 1 


Impermeabihty.     See     Wai 


Growth  in  strength  of 
Gutter,  concrete.  603 
Gypsum,  effect  in  sea  water, 

effect  on  time  of  setting. 
Gyratory  crushers.  144 

Habrich  and  DUsing  system. 
Handling  coni 


Harvard  Stadium.     Frontispiece 

mixing  machinery,  169 

pouring  seat  slabs.  618 
Haunch,   design,   429 

length,  430.  47a 
Heat.     See  also  Temperature 

effect  upon  concrete,  335 

References,  742 
Heater   for   concrete   materials,    314 
Heating  concrete  materials.  323 
Hennebique  system,  506 
Herringbone  frame,  506 
High  carbon  steel,  specifications  for, 
38  . 

Highway  bridges,  liveloads.  541 

Hinges  for  arches.  539 

Historical  notes,  705 

Holzer  system,   506 

Hooked  bars,  value  in  bond,  466 

Hooped  columns,  492 


Hot  t 


to6 


See  also  Soundness 
Houses,  704 
House  chimneys,  704 
Hyatt  system,  506 
Hydrated  litne,  53 

added  for  water  tightni 

use  with  Portland  cemi 
Hydraulic  lime,  52 

chemical  analysis,  47 

definition,  2c 

where  used,  43 
Hydraulic  modulus,  57 


r-tight- 
.   "54h 


anic,  iS4b 
jr  organic. 
See  Momei 


Ingalls  building,  607,  611.  621 
Internal  friction,  angle  of,  662 
Inverts,  durabiUty  of  c  ' 


es  River  cement,  definition,  : 
crushers.  »4i 

"ersey  City  Wai 

689 

Johnson  ring  kiln,  72T 
Johnson  rods,  506 
Joints.     See  also  Contraction  joints 
of,  184 


I.  conduit,  683, 


in  reinforced  Ci 
old  and  new  c 

specifications,  37 
Kahn  bars,  306 
Kent  mill,  717 

Kilns,  rotary.     See  Rotary  kilns 
Kilns,  stationary,  721 
Kilograms  per  sq.  cm.,  ratio  to  lb.  per 


sq.  in.,  9,  93 


Laboratory,  cement  testing  appara- 

Laitance.  chemical  analysis,  302 

definition.  2c 

effect  on  strength.  384 
Laitier  cement,  definition,  2d 
Lath,  metal,  plastered  walls,  627 
Laying    concrete,    elementary    out- 


76 


^36 


methods. 
spedficati( 

Laying  rubble  concrete.  100 

Laying  waterproofing  felt,  345 

Leaks,  closing,  6g  i 

Length  to  embed  bars.  464 

Lime  and  cement  mortar,  where  used, 
42 

Lime,  added  tor  water- tightness,  342 
chemical  analysis,  47 
effect  of.     References,  741 
effect  upon  strength  of  mortar. 

iS4d 
hydrated.     See   Hydrated    lime 


in  Portland  cement,  63 

mortar,  where  used,  4a 

of  Teil.  s» 

of  Teil,  definition,  zd 

unslaked.  156 

weight  and  volume  of,  156 
Limestone,    chemical   analyses.    710 

for  cement  manufacture,  709 

method  of  analyzing,  745 

specific  gravity.  16^ 
Limestone  concrete,  weight,  3 
Line  of  pressure  in  arches,  555 
Liter,  English  equivalents,  lo 
Literature,  references  to.  715 
Little   Falls,   N.  J.,   feed    tank,    700 
Live  loads  for  highway  bridges.  541 

railroad  bridges,   543 
Loads,  bridges,  541 

column,  6^3 

distribution  from  slab  to  beams, 
431 

floor,  610 

foundation,  safe,  643 

roof,  618 
I.,(iam,  bearing  power,  640 

effect  upon  mortar,  154a 

weight  of,  66j 
Lock-woven  steel  fabric,  506 
l^uisville  cement,  chemical  analysis. 

definition,  id 

Lubricating  forms,  ig6 

Lug  bars,  506 

Lye  and  alum,  waterproof  wash,  34^ 

Machine  mixing  vs.   hand.   151,   371 
Magnesiaincement  for  sea  water,  310 
Magnesia  in  Portland  cement,  tests, 
56 

hmiting  percentage,  5,  30 
Magnesian  Ume,  53 

chemical  analysis,  47 
Manufacture  cement,  705 
Manufacture  lime,  53 
Manufacture  Natural  cement,  711 
Manufacture  Portland  cement,  707 

processes,  7 1  o 

raw  materials.  55.  70S 
Manufacture  Puzzolan  cement.  733 
Manure,  effect  upon  concrete,  .1^3 
Marine   construction.     See   also   Sea 

References,  734 
Marl   tor   cement   manufacture,    jag 


Marl  for  cementlmanufacture,  chem- 
ical analysis,  710 
Mass  concrete,  forms,  293 
McKibben,  Arches,  533 
T-beam  tests,  480 
I    Measurers  for  materials,  automatic, 

164 
I    Measuring  box,  illustration,  18 
Measuringmaterialsforconcrete,  151 
Measuring  water  for  concrete,  166 
Mechanical  analysis,  193 
broken  stone,  198 
conversion  to  granulometric  com- 
position, 1^1  lA 
curves,  plotting  of,  196.  775  | 
proportioning,  106 
sieves,  194 
typical  sands,  194 
Melan  system,  506 
Melan  system  of  arches,  S37J 
Metal  lath,  walls  plaster«l.  637 
Meter.  English  equivalents.   10 
Metric  system,  ratios  for  converting,  9 
Metric  units  of  strength,  converting 

to  English  units.  93 
Mica,  effect  on  strength  of  mortar, 

154c 
Microscopical  examination  of  cement, 


Mill 

Mill,  tube,  716 

Millimeter,  ratio  to  inch,   10 

Minimum  depth  of  T-beams  434,  535 

example,  470,  471 
Mixers  for  concrete,  156 

batch,  356 

duplex  paddle,  358 
gravity.  363 
revolving  pan,    358 
rotary.  158 
rotary  cube,  358 
Mixing  concrete.  151 
belt  conveyors,  373 
Biackwell's  Is.  bridge  piers.  174 
Cambridge  bridge  piers,  371 
Cambridge   Electric   Light   Sta- 

cautions,  la 

central  plant.  26S 

t'halmette  docks  at  New  Orleans. 

27s 
Charlestown  bridge  pier.  369 
Chicopee  River  dam,  369 
detail  directions,  30 
East  Boston  tunnel.  371 


Mixing  concrete,  gang.  154 

hand.   351 

hand  vs.  machine.  2.i;r.  ,173 

Harvard  Stadium,  j6q 

Jerome  Park  reservoir,  975 

machine,   355 

Painesville  bridge,  17s 

Pareippany  dike,  173 

platform  over  mixer,  166 

specifications.  36 

stationary  plant,  167 

time,  9 

Williamsburg   bridge   pier.    27J 
Mixing  machinery,  portable,  364  ' 
Modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete,  403 

beams  tu.  columns,  406 

cinder  concrete,  394 

determining  of,  403 

effect  of  consistency,  407 

in  compression,  403,405 

m  tension,  408 

Kimball's  tests,  405 

ratio   of  moduli,   403.   408,   51^ 

tests  with  different  proportons, 
404 
Modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel,  40* 
Moist  closet,  illustration,  75 
Molded  blocks,  307 
Mold,  for  adhe^on  test.  las 

for  briquettes  for  tension.  7  2 

for  concrete  cubes,  jg; 
Molds  for  concrete.      See  F<jrm 
Molds,  pouring  concrete,  638 
Moment,  bending,  concentrated  load, 

crown,  arches,  551 
diagrams,  533,  534 
diagram,  continuous  beam.  435 
for  beam  design,  439 
formulas  for.  434 
Moments  of  inertia,  table  438 


Money,  foreign,  U.  S.  equivalents,  1 
Monier  system.  so6 

arches,  537 
Mortar,   affected   by   freezing,  test 

331 

affected  by  sea  water.  309 

composition  of  various.  136 

compressive  tests  of  prisms.  4( 

definition,  id 

density.  138 

elasticity  tests  of  prisms.  406 

effect  01  regaging.  15; 

Fere t's  tests  of  strength.  136.  ia 

gaging  with  sea  water,  isgb 

porosity,  127 


Mortar,  selection  of  sand,  149 

strength  and  composition  of,  1 
table  of  quantities  and  volun 


149 

tests  of  sand  for,  159 

weight,  3 

yield  tests,  139 
Mushroom  system,  506 
Mushy  concrete.  aSo 
Mushy  concrete,  rammers.  : 
Mystic  River  bridge,  590 


chemical  analyses.  47 

classification,  49 

definition,  ad.  31 

growth  in  strength,  100 

manufacture,  733 

specifications.  3  c 

vs.     Portland     cement     mortar, 
cost.  43 

weight,  id 

where  used.  41 
Natural  Portland  cement,  4K 
.Neutral  axis,  location  of,  416 

table,  511 

Talbot's  formula,  479 
Newbury,  Spencer  B.     Chemistry  of 

Cements,  54 
New  York  subway,  347,  693 
Notation,  standard,  s^? 


Ou.  effect  upon  o 
Oil  for  greasing  forms,  19S 
Organic  impunties  in  sand,  1  soa 
Ornamental  construction,  618 

Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co.,  factory,  621 

fire,  331 
Paddle  mixers,  358 
Paint,   cement   for'  protecting  steel, 

Painesville  bridge,  275 

Parabola,  construction  of.  771; 

theory  of  stress,  formulas,   pd.- 
vs.  straight  line  theory,  407 

Parker's  cement,  definition,  3d 

Parmley  system,  506 

Parsippany  dike,  mixing  plant,  373 


Paste.     See  also  Mortar 

definition,   id 

weight  and  volume,  i 
Pavement,   street,   6ofi 
Peat,  effect  of.      References,  741 
Penstock,  Grenoble,  France,  684 
Percentage  of  cement 


Percolation.     See  Permeability 
Permeability,     See  also  Water-tight- 
Permeability.     References  734 

cement,  effect  of  percentage  of, 
35' 


s  of  sand,  effect  of,  jsj 
laws  of.  J  40 
method  of  testing.  347 

pressure,  increase  with,  351 
results  of  tests,  151 
shape  of  stone,  effect  of.  35 1 
siae  of  stone,  effect  of,  353 
specimen  for  testing,   348,   34g, 

tables,  3sa,  353 

tests  of  cement  and  mortar.  iiS 
Philadelphia  subway,  347,  693 
Pick  for  facing  concrete,  180 
Picked  surface  of  concrete,  ago 
Piers,  Blackwell's  Is.  bridge,  laying, 
374 

bridge,  654 

Cambridge  bridge,  sji,  305 

Charlestown  bridge.  169.  303 

design.  655 


standard.   N.   Y.  C.   R.   R.,   657 
Williamsburg  bridge,  laying.  27  i 
Piles  of  concrete.  6jo 

Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber 


Piles  of  timber,  64c 

concrete  capping  for,  641 

formula.  640 

safe  loads.  640 

spacing.  641 
Pipes,  circular,  61J4 
Placing  concrete.     See  Depositing 
Plane  section  before  and  after  bend- 


'    Plastering,  for  water-tight  work.  341 

Plaster  01  Paris.      See  also  Gypsum, 
I  effect  of.     References,  741 

I  effect  on  time  of  setting,  go 

Plasters  and  coatings,  318 

Plastic  concrete,  308 
'    Poles,  telegraph,  70a 

Poling  boards  of  concrete,  653 

Porosity.     References,  734 


different 

,sof  n 


JJ9 


[j; 


Portable  mixing  machinery,  164 
Portland  cement.     See  also  Cement 
affected  by  freezing,  319 
brief  specifications,  ag 
chemical  analyses.  47.  710 

composition,  58 

definition,  id,  39,  48 

full  spedficationB,  19 

growth  in  strength.  99 

manufacture,  70J 

materials   for  manufacture,    55, 
708 

method  of  analyzing,  745 

structures  requiring,  4  i 

vs.  Natural  cement  mortar,  cost. 
43 

weight  packed  and  loose,  ad 
Pounds  per  sq.  in.,  ratio  to  kg.  per 
sq.  cm.,  9.  93 

ratio  to  tons  per  square  foot,  1  o 
Probst's  tests  on  corrosion  of  steel, 

336 
Pressure,  earth.     See  Earth  pressure 
Pressure,  line  of,  in  arches,  555 
Prisms,  strength  of.  369 
Production  of  cement,  706 
Proportioning  concrete,  183 

arbitrary  selection,    187 


determination  of  cement.  186 

elementary  directions.  13 

French  method.  J9» 

Fuller's  method,  loa 

importance  of  proper,  i  S3 

inaccurate  methods,   190 

in  practice,  113 

laws  of.  a  04 

materials  by  weight,  16; 

mechanical  analysis,  iq^i 

mechanical    analysis    diagrams, 

methods  of,  184 

practical,     during     progress    of 

principles,  185 


Proportioning 

method,  itjz 
sea-water  construction.  316 
trial  mixtures.  110 
typical  structures.  ii> 

void  determination.  i8q 

volumetric  synthesis,  zic 
Proportioning  concrete,  volumes,  »i8 

water-light  work,  jjg 
Proportions,  expressing,  117 

for  concrete  floors,  615 

for  concrete  sidewalks,  5114 

rawmaterialforPortlandcement, 
sand  and  stone  affecting  strength, 


specifications  for  <.__. 
Protection  of  metal,   (27 

References,  715 
Puddlins  concrete.  »8. 
Pug  mill,  710 

Pulverized  rock,  effect  U]>on  water- 
tightness,  343 
Purity  test  for  cement,  4 
Puzzolan  cement,  50 

added  for  water- tightness,   34a 

chemical  analysis,  47,  724 

definition,  zd 

effect  of  addition.  References,  74a 

manufacture,  733 

mixed    with    Portland,   in    sea 
water,  313.  317 

water-tightness,  effect  upon,  341 

where  used,  41 


for  rubble  concrete,  igS 

formulas,   t6,  m 
Quartering,  method.  398 
Quicklime.     See  Lime. 

Rabitz  system,    506 
Rafter's  method  of  proportioning.  19a 
Railroad  bridges,  live  loads,  543 
Rammers,  for  dry  concrete,  281 

for  mushy  concrete,  282 
Ramming  concrete,  181 

labor,  g.  183 
Ransome  system,  506 
Reaction  at  supports,  formulas.  433 


Rectangular    beams.      See     Beams. 

reinforced 
References    to    concrete    literature, 

7^S 
Regaging  mortar  and  concrete,   157 

effect  U]Jon  adhesion,  159 

effect  upon  setting,  159 

retarded  set.      References.  742 
Reinforced  beams.     See  Beams.  rein- 
Reinforced  columns,   489. 

See  also  Columns 
Reinforced  concrete,  399 

brief  laws,  7 

strength.      References,  740 

workmg  stresses,  517 
Reinforced    concrete    footings.     See 

Footings 
Reinforced  floors,  609 
Reinforced  slabs.     See  Slabs 
Reinforcement.     See  also  Steel 

arch.  535 

beam,  types,  453 


diagonal  tension,  example,  472. 
473.474  . 

placing,  specifications,  37 

stirrups,  types,  455 

typical   floor,    beams,   and    col- 
umns,  6>3 

vertical  and  inclined.  448 
Removing  forms.  296 
Repetitive  loadings,  tests  of  beams. 

48. 
Reservoirs,  695 

References.  735 

Albany  Filtration  Plant,  696 

Astoria  Water  Works.  346 

circular,  design.  701 

covered.  695 

floors,  696 

open,  695 

piers,  696 

roofs.  698 

storage.  701 

walls.  696 

Waltham.  ^01 

waterproofing,  346 
Reset  concrete.  308 
Residences.   704 
Retarded  set.     See  Regaging 
Retaining  walls.  659 

angle  of  internal  friction.  662 

backing,  661 

copings,  674 

earth  pressure.  663 

foundations.  660 

gravity  section,  661 


Retaining  walls,  reinforced  concrete. 
667 

table  for  gravity  sections,  66 1 

T-type,  design  of,  668 

with  counterforts,  design  of.  67 1 
Revolving  pan  mixer.  258 
Revolving  screens.  14a 
Rib  shortening,  effect  in  arches,  55S 
Roadbeds,  703 
Rock,  bearing  power,  639 
R<)ckingham    Power    Company. 

washing  plant,  150 
Rods.     See  Bars 


Rollers  tor  conveyor  belt,  273 
Roman  cement,  chemical  analysis,  47 

definition,  id 
Roofs,  construction,  61S 

loads.  618 


6g8 
:nt.  chemical  analysii 


Rusendale  ct 

de^nition,  id 
Ross  Drive  bridge.  590 
Rotary  kilns,  for  drv  materials,  711 

for  wet  materials,  719 

vs.  stationary,  722 
Rotary  mixers,  358 

Roundhouse.  703 
Rubble  concrete,   a<)6 

Boonton  dam.  300 

core  walls,  678 

costs,  6j5 

definition,  id 

labor.  300 

laying,  300 

proportion  of  rubble.  299 

quantities  of  materials,  19S 

table  of  materials,  236 

table  of  volumes,  237 
Rusting  of  steel  in  concrete  beams, 

tests,  336 
Rust  prevention.  327 
Rusty  steel,  protection.  338 

Salt  in  mortar,  334 

References,  742 

pert-entage  to  use,  jij 
Sampling  cement,  standard  method. 


,  absolute  volumes. 
American    vs.    European  stand- 
bearing  power,  640 


Sand,  characteristics.        References. 

chemical  composition  of.  159b 
i.  effect  on  permeabil- 


defining  c 

effective  size,  1S2 

effect  of  shape  of  grain.  1 74 

effect  of  size,   147 


Feret's     3-screen      analysis,  142 
for  sea-water  construction.   316 
granulometric  composition,    142 
impurities,   is4a 
microscopical  examination,  159b 

mortar  tests  with  various,   136 

photographs,  17s 

properties,  5 

selection.  12,   149 

shaken  t«.  loose.  145 

sharpness.  i^4a 

specific  gravity,  163 

specifications.  33 

standard.  7 1 

table  of  quantities  for  mortar, 

219 
tables  of  quantities  for 

tests  for  mortar  and 
159 

typical  mechanical  analyses,  300 

umformitY  coefficient,  181 

vs.  screenings.   153 

washing.  250 

water  for  gaging,  1 79 

weight  of.  223,  66a 
Sand  cement,  deHnition,  2d 

manufacture.  48 

use  of.  4" 
Sandstone  concrete,  weight,  3 
Sandstone,  specific  gravity,  163 
Sawdust,  effect  of.     References,  742 
Scales  for  cement,  illustration.  68 
Schoefer  kiln,  721 
Schulter  system,  306 
Scofield  system.  506 
Screened    vs.    unscreened    gravel   or 


^3,  effect 
pro^rties  of,  5 

vs.  sand,  153 


««3 


Screens,  inclined,  140 

rotating.  240,  146 
Sea  water.      References,  7.j6 

action  of  sulphate   waters,   jio 

concrete  in,  308 

effect  of.  8.  joq 

experiments  withcement  in,  313 

gaging  with,  ijgb 

laying  concrete  under  water,  joi 

marine  construction.     Refer- 
ences.734 

sign  of  injury  from,  j'o 
Set.  flash  of  ce  nent,  »a 
Setting  of  cement,  arbitrary  periods, 
8S 

brief  tests,  4 

chemical  process.  57 

Europear^  tests.  89 

flash  set  in  concrete,  la 

regaged  mortar.  159 
rise  in  temperature,  i  ,;o 
specifications.    Natural   cement, 

specifications.  Portland  cement. 


Sewers.     See  also  Conduits 

References,  737 

Chicago  Clearing  Yard,  683 

N.  Y.  Transit  Commission.  686 

Williamsport,  Pa..  683 
Sharpness  of  sand,  154a 
Shear,  chimney,  jji 

computation  in  beams.  446 

crown,  arches,  551 

diagonal  tension,  44,^ 

horizontal,  in  a  reinforced  beam, 
443 


vertical,  in   flange  of  a  T-beam, 

working  stress,  528 
Shears   and   bending   moments,   433 

diagrams,  4^15 
Shearing  forces  in  beams  and  slabs. 


Shearing  tests 
Schuylerville.  N.  V.,  dam.  67; 
Sheet  piling,  concrete,  6s,.i.  655 
Shrinkage.     See  Contraction 

reinforcement.  499 
Sidewalks.  593 

affected  ty  frost,  602 


Sidewalks,  color,  595 


;  of 


foundation.  598 

materials.    50^ 

method  of  laying.  598 

proportions  of  concrete  for,  594 

thickness.  598 

tools.  597 

vault  light  construction,  603 

wearing  surface,  600 
Sieves,   American   vs.   European,   84 

for   mechanical   analysis,    194 

for  sand  tests.  159a 

for   standard    cement   tests,    67 
Silica  cement.     See  Sand  cement 
Silos,  704 
Slabs,  reinforced,  411 

cross  reinforcement.  4a* 

design,  421 

example  of  design.  469 

flat,   483 

ratio  of  steel,  computing  of,  422 

shearing  forces,  441 

span  of  continuous.  431 

square  and  oblong.  412 

tables  for  cinder  concrete  slabs, 
S'5 

tables  for  flat  slabs,  518 

tables  of  safe  loads,  5 1 2-5 1 5 

weight  of,  61 2 
Slab   load,   distribution   to   the   sup- 
porting beams,  43' 
Slag  cement.     See  PuKzolan 

definition,  id 

mixture  with  cements.  317 
Slag,  chemical  analyses.  724 

for   Portland   cement   manufac- 
ture, 709 

for  Puzzolan  cement,  713 
Slate,  specific  gravity,  163 
Soap  and  alum  waterproof  mixture, 

344 
Soap  tor  greasing  forms,  2<)rt 
Soda,  effect  of.      References,  742 
Soil,  bearing  power,  639 
Soundness  of  cement,  roc 

apparatus  for  steaming.  78 

appearance  of  pats,  104,  loB 

bnef  tests,  3 

elementary   directions   for   test- 
ing. 79 

specifications.  Natural  cement. 

specifications.  Portland  cement 


Spacing  of  tension  bars  in  a  beam, 

4S9 
Spandrels  for  arches,  538 
filled,  sj8 


ec"^" 


S3.9 


cinders.  ]6i 

device  for  dropping  material,  81 

Gavel,  163 
<  Chatelier's  apparatus.  66 

specifications.    Natural   cement, 
3' 

specifications.  Portland  cement, 
30 

standard  cement  test,  65 

stone,  .62,  163 

test  for  sand  and  stone,  164 
Specifications.     References,  737 

first-classor  high-carbon  steel,  38 

mild  steel,  34 

Natural  cement,  31 

Portland  cement.  19 

Portland  cement  concrete,  31 

proportioning  concirte,  J17 

reinforced  concrete,  31 

waterproof ng,  344 
Sjicfimens  for  testing  concrete.  395 
ii]>ccimens  for  testing  permeability . 

348 
Stadium,     Harvard.     See-    Harvard 

Stadium 
Standard  nutation,  519 
Stairs,  design,  617 
Stand-pipe,  Milford,  Ohio,  700 
Stationary  kilns,  711 

11.!.  rotary,  jii 
Steaming.     See  Soundness 
Steaming  apparatus,  illustration,  78 
Steel,  adhesion  to  concrete.  456 

adhesion.     References,  718 

areas  and  weights  of  rods,  507 

area  in  T-beams,  426 

area  in  T-beams,  diagram.    5x5 

area  in  T-beams.  example,  470, 
471 

bars.     See  Bars 

bending  tests,  415 

chemical  union  with  cement,  330 
high  carbon  vs.  mild,  413 
modulus  of  elasticity,  402 
protection  by  concrete,  327,  337 
protection.     References,  735 
quality  for  reinforcement,  413 
reinforcement  of  arches,  535 
rods.     See  Bars 
spacing  of  bars 'in' beams.    459 


Steel,  specifications  for  first-class,  38 

specifications  for  mild,  34 
types  of  bars.  505 
working  stress.  519 
yield  point.  413 
Stirrups,  445 

beams,  rectangular  not  requir- 
ing.   455 
diameter.  453,  473 
illustration  of  action  of.  445 
in  continuous  beam.  450 
points,  where  not  needed,  451 
spacing,  4SO,  47J  ,    ,      , 

spacing,    graphical   method    of. 


45  =  . 


t73 


types,  452 
Stone,    broken.     See    Broken   stone 
Stone,  compressive  strength,  393 

specific  gravity,  162.  163 

washing  of,  250 
Stone  crushers,  241 
Stone  crushing,  341 

cost,  346 
Storage  of  cement,  239 
Storage  leservoir,  701 
Straight    line   theory   of    reinforced 

beams.  415 
Street  pavements,  606 
Strengtn,  compressive.  See  Compres- 
sive strength 

transverse.        See       Transverse 
strength 


Strength  o'  cement,  99 

atlected  by  fineness.  83 

Strength  of  cinder  concrete.  394 

Strength  of  columns.  371 

Stre:^h  of  concrete.  354 
References.   738 
consistency,  effect  of.  383 
cubes  IIS.  cylinders  vs.  columns, 

37.° 
density,  relation  to.  204 
eccentric  loading,  effect  of,  372 
effect  of  fine  ma,terial  in  filling 

voids,  IS4C 
growth,  374 


laws,  6,  390 

machine  vs.  hand  mixed,  37a 

percentage  of  cement,  effect  of, 

quality  of  stone,  effect  of,  390 
relative  proportions  of  sand  and 

stone,  affect  of,  173 
safe,  »9,  373 


8oS 


Strength  of  concrete,  siie  of  stone  or 
gravel,  effect  of,  389 

tables.  360,  376 
Strength  of  mortar,  59,  13a 
affected  by  freeiing,  3*3 
affected  by  impure  sand,  154a 
affected  by  lime,  i54d 
affected  by  mica,  154c 
affected  by  quantity  of  water, 

affected  by  size  of  sand,  147 
Feret's  fonnulas,  140 
Ferefs  tests,  136,  146 
gaging  with  sea  water,  effect  of, 

iSQb 
laws.  6,  133 
relation  to  density,  134 
Strength  of  reinforced  beams,  tables, 

509,  519^ 
Strength  of  reinforced  slabs,  tables, 
S'S 
irmatio 

.n  reinforced  concrete,  s  , 
Stretch  in  concrete.     See  Elongation 
Structural  steel,   protected   by   con- 
crete, 337 

reinforcement   of   columns.   4117 
Structures,  miscellaneous.  70a 
Subways,  69a 

design,  693 

New  York,  347,  693 

Philadelphia,  347,  693 
Sugar,  effect  of.     References,  741 
Sulphate  of  lime  in  cement  material, 

56 
Sulphate  waters,  effect 


Sulphui 


:  acid,   effect  on   concrete. 


limit  in  Portland  cement,  5,  30 
Sulphuric  anhydride.     See  Sulphuric 

Surfacing  walls,  a88 

specifications.  378 
Systems  of  reinforcement,  504 


Tables,  retaining  walls,  661,  663 

safe     loadings    for    rectangular 
beams.  509,  51a,  511 

safe  loadings  for  slabs  (for  design- 
ing), 513,  513 

safe   loadings  for  slabs    (ander 
concrete).  514 

safe    loadings    for    slabs     (for 
review),  514 
Talbot's  reinforced  beam  tests,  4>o, 

477 
Tallow,  effect  of.     References,  74a 
Tanks,  69S 

References,  735 

construction,  699 

Illinos  Steel  Co.,  700 

for  immersine  briquettes,  76 

LittleFalls.  N.  J.,700 
Tar  for  waterproofing,  344 
T-beams     reinforced,     breadth       of 
flange,  434,  470 

design,  4^3 

details  of  design,  436 

diagram  for  design,  535 

economical  depth,  435 

economical   depth,  example,  470 

example  of  design,  469.  471 

McKJDben's  tests,  479 

minimum  depth,  434 

minimum  depth,  example,  470 

shear,  vertical,  in  flange,  443 

steel,  area  of,  436 

steel  area,  example,  470,  471 

web  determined  by  shear,  434 

web  determined  by  shear,  exam- 
ple, 470.  471 
Teil,  lime  of.  definition,  sd 
Telegraph  poles,  703 
Temperature,  Boonton  dam,  385 

effect  on  strength,  333 

rise  in  concrete  while  setting,  131 

rise  in  mortar  while  setting,  130 
Temperature  stresses,  499 

arches,  555 

reinforcement,  499 

table  of  percentage  of  reinforce- 


isoft 


i,  S°l, 


beams  with  steel  in  top  and 
bottom,  51S 

chimney  design.  635,  636 

constant  t",  for  design  of  rein- 
forced beams,  519,  530 

depth  of  neutral  axis,  511 

earth  pressure,' 60  j 

flat  slabs,  ^tS 


machines  for  testing,  93 
specifications.  Natural  cement,  31 
specifications,  Portland  cement, 

4.  3° 
standard  cement  test,  75 
various  mortars,  136 
vs.  compressive,   119 
vs.  fiber  stress,  131,  134 


8o6 


Tension,  diagonal,  443 
chimney,  771 
computation,  446 
illustration,  44s 
reinfon^ment  tor,  example,  47J, 


^  3J3 

Testing  cement.     See  Cement  testing 

Testing   concrete,   form  for  records. 

specimens.  395 
Testing  machines,   compre.s.'Mve,    116 

tensile,  93 
Testing  permeability,  347 
Testing  sand  for  concrete.  i$tt 

washing   tests   for   organic   im- 
purities. I  spa 
Testing  steel,  specifications.   3c) 
Tests.  See  material  in  question 

See  also  Cement  testing 
Thacher  rods.  506 
Theory,  of  a  concrete  mixture.   1S6, 


335 
Three -hinged  arch,  546 
Thrust  arches,  effect  of,  555 
Thrust  at  crown,  arches.  551 
Ties,  railroad,  703 
Tile,  concrete,  619 
Time,  building  forms,  cj 

facing  concrete.  aSq 

filling  barrows,  q 

mixing  and  laying 

ramming  concrete,  auj 

screening  sand,  a^g 

sidewalk  construction,  604 
Tonne.  English  equivalents,  10 
Tons,  per  sq,  ft.,  ratio  to  lb.  per  sq. 


TiMiLs  for  concrete  work.  1 7 

for  sidewalk   construction,    597 
Trans[iorting  concrete,  276 
Transverse  strength,  concrete,   378 

concrete,  table.  376 

vs.  compressive,  134,  381 
Transverse  stress,  formula,  379 
Transverse  tests  of  cement,  uo 
Trap  concrete,  weight,  3 
Trap,  specific  gravity.  163 
Triangle  mesh.  506 
Triangles.  Feret's.  144 
Trowel,  edj^ins,  603 


ater-  tigh  tness, 

Trussit  system,   506 

T-shaped  beams.     See  T-beams 

Tube  mill.  716 

Tubes  for  depositing  under  water.  303 

Tunnels,  68q 

References,  743 

closing  leaks.  6gi 

conduits.  638 

construction.  6go 

design,  689 

East  Boston,  6S9 

Harlem  River.  680 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  6H9 

Pittsburgh,  Carnegie  &  Western 
R.  R,,  689 
Tumeaure's  reinforced   beam 

tests,  408 
Twn-hinged  arch,  547 


Vassy  cement,  49 

chemical  analysis,  47 

definition,  sd 
Vault  light  construction,  603 
Vegetable  impurities,  154b 
Vicat  needle,  illustration  of,  69 

vs.  Gillmore  needle,  89 
Vissintini  system,  506 
Voids,  definition.  3d 

in  aggregates,  laws.  160 
33<i. 


.    '^5 

in  sand  and  stone,  tables,  1 66 
in  sand,  effect  of  moisture,   176 
proportioning  concrete  by,  189 
Volume  of  concrete,  formulas,  2  2 1 

tables,   334 
Volume  of  loose  ca>ncrete,  377 
Volume  of  mortar,  tables.  339 
Volumetric   composition   of  mortar, 

'35 
Volumetric  synthesis. 
Volumetric  tests,  cone 
mortar.  .38b 

Walls,  6.9,  611 
cellar,  619 
cutter  for  facing,  iSg 


Walls,  facing,  iSS 
forms,  621 
hollow,  613 

illustration  of  reinforcement.  613 
mortar,    plastered    upon    metal 


placing  concrete,  613 


.      .    .   6g6 
retaining.     See   Retaining  walls 
Walnut  Lane  bridge,  533,  sga 
Waltham  reservoir,  701 
Washed  surface  of  concrete,  390 
Washing  plant.  Bellows  Falls  Canal 
ODmpany.  sjq 
Rockingham    Power   Company, 


isga 

Water,  approximate  percentages  for 

testing  cement,  87 

depositing  concrete  under,  301 

effect  of  excess  in  concrete.  302 

effect  upon  strength  of  mortar. 


ency.  88 
for  paste  and  mortar,  85 
in  concrete.     See  Consistency 
in  concrete.     References,  743 
measuring  for  concrete,  z66 
required  ftir  gaging  sand,  1 79 

Waterproofing,  alum  and  lye,   342 
asphalt.  344.  346 
materials  and  methods.  344 
felt,   344 
specifications,  N.  Y.  Subway,  344 

Waterproofing,  treatment  of  surface, 

i*'  .     . 

granolithic  finish,  341 

grout,  34a 

plastering,  341 

troweling  surface.  341 
Water-tight   concrete,     construction 
without  waterproofing,   347 

laying.   338 

proportions  for,  339 

thickness  for.  340 

treatment  of  surface,  341 
Water-tight  joints.  286 
Water-tightness,  338 

alum  and  soap,  effect  of,  344 

brief  laws.  8 


I   Water-tightness,conduiis,  681 


cement,  341 
experiments,  347 
pulverized  rock,  effect  of.  343 

Wear,  ability  to  withstand,  654. 
Wearing  sunace,  concrete  sidewalks, 


Wearing  teats  of  mortar.  125 
Weighing  machine,  automatic,  713 
Weight,  bag  of  Natural  cement,  31 
bag  of  Portland  cement,  ag 
barrel  of  Natural  cement.  31 
barrel  of  Portland  cement,  29 
broken  stone,  249 
cement,  affected  by  age,  ti5 
cement,  affected  by  fineness,  1 14 
cement,  loose  and  packed.  219 
cement,  test,  114 


of    different    propor- 

.  363 

B,  loose,  277 
concrete  in  slabs  and  beams.  61 1 
concrete,  table  of  tests,  376 
earth,  662 
gravel.  662 
nardpan.  662 

loam,  66j 

muck.  6G2 

proportioning  concrete  by.  265 

sanS,  223.  662 
Welded  wire  fabric,  506 
Weston  aqueduct,  681 
Wet  concrete,  a8o 

depositing  through  trough.   278 

for  protection  of  steel,  328 
Wheelbarrow,  illustration,  18 

loads.  9 

time  filling,  g 
Williamsburg  bridge  mixing  plant, 

Williamsport.  Pa.,  sewer,  683 
Woolson  tests,  fire  resistance,  335 

conductivity  of  concrete,  335 
Wiinsch  system  of  arches,  538 

Yale  University  dome,  626 

Yield  tests  of  cement  and  mortar,  1 19 

Yield     point,     effect    on    reinforced 


CARDS  AND  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Cement 

Alsen  Portland  Cement  Works 

Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co 

Chicago  Portland  Cement  Co 

Etexter  Portland  Cement  (Samiiel  H.  French  &  Co.) 

Giant  Portland  Cement  (American  Cement  Co.) ' 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co 

Peerless  Portland  Cement  Co 

Penn-Allen  Portland  Cement  Co 

Pennsylvania  Cement  Co > 

Sandusky  Portland  Cement  Co 

Vulcanite  Portland  Cement  Co 

Cemeat  Hschinerj 

Automatic  Weighing  Machine  Company 

Lehigh  Car.  Wheel  &  Axle  Works 

ChimneTB 

AIphc\ns  Custodis  Chimney  Construction  Co 

Concrete  IGxing  HachiuM 

Chicago  Cube  Mixer  (Municipal  Engineering  &  Contracting  Co.) 

Construction  Companies 

Alphons  Custodis  Chimney  Construction  Co 

Corrugated  Bar  Co 

Eastern  Expanded  Metal  Co 

Ferro  Concrete  Construction  Co 

Gabriel  Concrete  Reinforcement  Company 

General  Fireproofing  Co 

Gilbreth,  Frank  B 

Roebling  Construction  Co 

Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co 

Conveying  Machinery 

Link-Belt  Company 

National  Belting  Company 

Engineers 

Andrews,  D.  M 

Follett,  W.  W 

Fuller,  George  W : 

Fuller,  William  B 

Gowen,  C.  S 

Hains,  Peter  C 


CARDS    AND    ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ei)gine«n — ConHnutd 

Hering,  Rudolph 

Humphrey,  Richard  L. . 

Kay,  Edgar  B 

McKibben,  Frank  P 

Koyes.  Ellis  B 

Russell,  S.  Bent 

Swain,  George  F 

Thompson,  Sanford  E. . . 
Weston,  Robert  Spurr. . 

H;drated  IJme 

Charles  Warner  Compan; 
Rockland- Rockport  Lim< 

Pipe 


Lock  Joint  Pipe  Co 

Reiaforcing  Hetal 

Corrugated  Bar  Co 

Easte  n  Expanded  Metal  Co 

Gabriel  Concrete  Reinforcement  Co 

General  Fireproofing  Co 

Roebling  Construction  Co -■ . 

Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co 

TsitiQg  Apparatus 

Eastwood  Co..  Benjamin 

Emil  Greiner  Co 

Tinius  Olsen  &  Co 


Concrete  Stone  &  Sand  Co. .  - 

Waterprooflng 

Hydrated  Lime  (Rockland- Rock  port  Lime  Co.) 

H^-drex  Felt  &  Engineering  Co 

Limoid  (Charles  Warner  Com  aay) 

Medusa  Waterproof  Compound  (Sandusky  Portland  Cement  Co.) 


Sanford  E.  Thompson 

M.  AH.  SOC.  C.  B. 

Consulting  Engineer 

NEWTON  HIGHLANDS,  MASS. 
CONCRETE 

ESTIMATES 

Onomut rf  r.rti.lruction  worli. 

GEORtiE  K.   SWAIN 
M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  £. 


mad  r.>mmi*il<in. 


FRANK  P.  McKIBBEN 

M.  Am.  Sor.  C  E. 
Profestior  »f  Civil  Eii)flDeeriDg 


EDGAR  B.  KAY 

Cotiaulting  Engineer 

TUSCALOOSA.  ALA. 


Supply.  S«w«uc 
■1  TVm  (4  aU  UlHb 


C .    S .    G  O  W  E  N 

M.  Ah.  Soc.  C.  E. 

Civil  and  Hydraulic 

Engineer 


ELLIS   B. 

N  O  Y  E  S 

M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.                 | 

CX)NSULTING 

ENGINEER 

Norfolk 

.  Va. 

ForDKrli  of  Ctrp*  oi  Eofn.  U.  S,  Annr 

PETER  C.  IIAINS.  M,  Am.  Sot,  C,  E. 

CoriBULIlNQ    ENeiNEEU 


ROBERT    SPIER    WESTON, 

.Aasoc.  M.Am. Soc.  C.K. 

14  Bkacon  St.,      Boston. 

Water  Pumric ation,  Sewaoi 

DUFOSAL,   AnaLTBBB  OF  AU.  KlKIW. 


New  York  City  170  Bfo«dw«y 

RUDOLPH  HERING  I  Hydraulic 


SpKinllio:  K'aln-  Saoptf,  Water  Puriftn 
Sewerait  aad  Scwace  Dispoaal. 


w.    w. 

F  O 

L  L  E  T  tI 

u 

Am.  Soc.  C.  E.                   1 

CONSULTING 

ENGINEER 

Tritst  Buiuhno        1 

ihhioatiom 

AND 

El  PAao,  Tkxab 

WAIBR 

■UFPLr 

1 

S.    BENT    RUSSELL 
M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

CONBDLTINQ  CiVIL  EnOINEKB 

417  Pine  Stkiiet,  St.  LomB 

Pluuaad  Spcdficitioiia  and  Sups- 


D.   M.   ANDREWS 

M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
Conbulttno  Crvii.  Enoimeek 


the  South;  Eaaminalui 


.  Somn.  EstunaK 
mhers:  Power  Plan 

MONTOOMRRT,  ALABAMA 


Rl(  HARD    I..  HUMPHREY, 

.M.  Ah.  Soc.  C.E. 
CDNSrLTI.NG    ENGINEER 


CrnMnI  and  Conmlr.  Inipnllon  ai 
olhar  maieriab.  Repqru  nude  on  ce 
CHnent-makiiw  malcriali.  Ealimat 
and  «pBnlialiuiKi  pnisred.  -~1  -^ 


WILLIAM    B.    FULLKR 

M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

Consulting  Ci\)tl  engineer 

150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 


Concrete  Expert.  Calculations,  Design,  anJ  Supervision 
of  Construction  of  Structures  of  Concrete  and  Reinforced 
Concrete.  Mechanical  analyses  of  materials.  Sieves 
rated-  Economical  Proportioning  of  Concrete.  Design 
of  Contractor's  Plant  for  economical  mixing  and  hand- 
ling of  concrete. 


CONCRETE  SKYSCRAPER,  SIXTEEN  STORY 
INGALLS  BUILDING,  TALLEST  STRUCTURE 
ENTIRELY     CONCRETE,     EVER     ERECTED   • 

— :    DESIGNED    AND     ERECTED    BY-      -  ---^ 

Clie  iferro^Conccete  Consccuctfon  Company 
Cincinniti,    >   #f)io 


WRITE     FOR     CIRCLLARS,     ISTIMAIKS     OR 
BIDS  ON  AN'i'    KIND  OF  COSSTRCCTIOX   ff'ORK 


The  Emil  Greiner  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CITV 


SCIENTIFIC 
APPARATUS 


LABORATORY 
SUPPLIES 

•■■•■■m*B  tar 

WATER,  GAS, 

CEMENT,  MILK 

AND  SUGAR 

TESTING 


HYDREX 

THE  WATERPROOFINO  FELT 

ExpcripDce  liaw  shown  that  the  prime 
fucttir  ill  nil  waterproofing  work  is  l<ot 
"How  cheap",  but  ''How  good"  is  the 
materiul  atid  method. 

■'Hydrex"  Waterproof  Felt  wag  se- 
lected and  sppcified  for  watirproofinir 
the  50-foot  high  concrete-  retaiiiingwalG 
eocloBiDg  the  vast   excavation  for  the 

PENNaTLVANlA  R.    R.  TekUINAL,  NeW 

YosK,  and  the  tunnels  in  connection 
therewith,  after  excelling  in  ofGcial 
competitive  tests  every  other  water- 
proofiiig  material   on    thi-   market,   in 


strength,  elaaticity  and  inlripaic  qual- 
ity.  la  not  this  tact  of  record  of  value 
to  you  in  selecting  a,  waterproofing 
materialT 

RYDKGX  par  t  eNOWEEUNQ  CO. 


:0  Uhartr  StrMt,  Nav  York 


TESTING  MACHINES 


-  FOR 


Cement,  Concrete,  Stone,  Road 

Materials,  Brick,  Macadam, 

Iron,  Steel,  etc 

Complete  Laboratory  Appuvtos 

TINIUS  OLSEN  &  COMPANY 

MO   North    mh  Street,       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EXPANDED 

METAL          1 

Huubctured  ud  uld  by  the 

EASTERN    EXPANDED    METAL  CO. 
Sfarth  Floor,  Paddock  Bldg.,  BoBton,  Mas*. 

Dninu  and  infocmalioafunuiliid  upon  rcqum.                           Srr  Fig.  i5S,p.So!. 

The  Roebllng  System  of  Fireproof  Constraction 
The  Roebling  Standard  Wire  Lath 
The  Boebling  Expanded  Metal  Lath 

Catalocnei  and  QnotMions  famUhMl  upon  requfst 

The  Roebling  Constraction  Company 

Fuller  ButMIng,  New  Yoili 


ALPHONS  CUSTODIS  CHIMNEY  CONS.  CO. 

BENNETT  BLD'G,  NEW  YORK 

KXPERT  ■UlLOERS  AND  DCSIONCR«  Of 

Briok   Lined    Reinforc«d   Taporttd 
Conorete    Chimneys 

PATENTED   METAL  FORMS Wrlf  tar  B«ali  and  Prla«s 

Chlaaso— Msr««*M*   Mttf  Baatan— (41   Milk  St. 

Phil*.  'Araada  BM*.  DatraH— MaHat  Vlda. 

AilaiHa^Emalra  BMa.  •         Mantraal— 22  St.  JotiM  St. 
Claialand  "CWiaaa   BMfl.  liMlanaaalla— Stata  Ufa   SMfl. 


-^^^_^^^- 


HER  RINGBONE    FRAME 


The  General  Fireproofing  Go. 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


SQUARE    LUQ    BAR 


COLD  TWISTED  LUQ  BAR 


SYSTEM   IN 
CONTRACTING 


We  offer  to  put  our  organization  at  the  disposal  of  owners  con- 
templating any  building  operations.  The  owner  availing  himself  of 
our  services  becomes  for  the  time  possessed  of  a  highly  trained  and 
systematized  organization,  a  construction  department  just  as  compact 
and  smooth  running  as  is  any  other  department  of  his  business. 
The  expense  of  this  department  is  incurred  only  when  its  services 
are  required.  Under  this  plan  the  owner  and  contractor  stand  in 
the  position  of  employer  and  trusted  department  head.  Moreover, 
every  detail  of  the  work,  its  cosi,  its  quality,  the  manner  in  which 
speed  is  being  made,  are  constantly  under  the  owner's  supervision. 
He  knows  at  all  times  how  much  of  and  for  what  his  money  has 
l>cen  spent.  He  knows  how  much  remains  to  be  spent.  Every 
fortunate  circumstance  which  may  tend  to  reduce  costs  —  and  there 
are  such  chances  on  every  job  —  benefits  the  owner  and  not  the 
contractor.  These  are  a  few  of  the  many  benefits  of  the  cost-plus-a- 
Hied-sum  contract. 

We  accept  contracts  only  on  the  basis  of 

COST-PLUS-A-FIXEO-SUM, 

because  we  believe  it  to  be  the  only  form  of  contract  equitable  and 
advantageous  to  both  owner  and  contractor. 


FRANK    B.  GILBRETH 

M.  AM.  SOC.   M.  C. 

General  Contractor 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 


REINFORCED    CONCRETE 


rord    of   successful 


KAHN  SYSTEM  PRODUCTS 
Kahn  Trussed  Bars  Cup  Bars 

Rib  Metal  Hy-Rib  Sheathing 

Column  Hooping  Rib  Lath  and  Rib  Studs 

TRUS-CON  Finishing  and  Waterproofing  Products 


Catalogue,  estimates  and  suggest io 


Trussed    Concrete    Steel    Company 


Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


OABRIEU    CONCRETE    REINFORCEHENT    CO., 

llOe  Penobscot  Bulldlni,  DETROIT,  MICHiaAN. 


THE,  PAULY  TILE. 

It  is  hollow  concrete,  and  for  dwellings  makes 

WARM.  DURABLE,  WATERPROOF,  VERMIN-PROOF 

TET  INEXPENSIVE  EXTERIOR  WALLS 

The  tilts   are  made  so  true  and  even  that  ^e^  can   be  plastered  botli   sides, 

and  the  method  of  making  insures  a  surface  to 

which   plaster  will   adhere. 

For  partitions  in  houses  and  factories  and  office  buildings 

the  tiles  are  made  4  inches  thick  by   11  inches  square,   and  tht 

uniformity  in  size  and  thickness  saves  one  coat  of  plaster. 

The    concrete   is    poured  wet,  and    the   excess    moisture    driven    out  by  the 

heated  molds,  so  that  it  is   as  dense  and   waterproof 

as  monolithic  concrete. 
Tiles  of  standard  shapes  and  sizes  constantly  in  stock. 


The  Concrete  Stone  and  Sand  Company 

TOUNGSTO^VN,    OHIO. 

S«c  PMt  610  of  tbli  Iwok. 


Corrugated  Bars 

ftre  rolled  from  billet  ttocL,  medium  or  high 
carbra  ateel  Every  shipment  will  be  accom 
paoied  by  teat  rep«Ml  wnen  so    requested 

Corrbar    Units 


the  perfect  reinlorceroent  (or  beams  and  girden 
Mtxc  ecoDomical  than  any  loote  bar  method 
Our  bulletins  on  "Designing  Methods"  'Fabn 
cated  Reinforcement"  will  be  furnished  on  request 


illaehlDtakal^pefor  Public  Sarvic*  Corporation  ot  N 


MERIWETHER  SYSTEM 
Continuous  Reinforced  Ckincrete  Kpe 

Sewers 

Culverts 
Conduits 


Uikking  npe  for  Nenrk.  N.  J..  8crmin 

LOCK  JOINT  PIPE  CO. 

165  BROADWAY.    NEW  YORK 


THE  "PECK"  CARRIER 

The  standard  machine  for  conveying 
Cement,  Coal,  Sand,  Brolcen  Stone 
and  other  gritty  material 


No  de»i( 
the  buck 
chance  i 
matically. 


Pull  partlcnlsn  la  book  now  In  prep«r«tloB— 
copies  will  be  sent  to  tboae  interested.  To 
nuke  rare,  please  send  YOUR  nune. 


LINK-BELT  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA  CHICAQO  INDIANAPOUS 


PITTBBUBGH.  lMl-9  PHkBaUcttnc  I 

_.. ,  8BATTLB.  430-440  How  York  Blook    I 

NEW  ORLEANS,  WUraatlluUiiVTOo.  DENVER.  Undrooth.  Shubut  A  Co.    I 


SINCE  CONCRETE 
WAS  FIRST  MIXED 


IN    MACHINE    MIXERS,    THE    CUBICAL 

DRUM  MIXER  HAS  BEEN  COUNTED 

AMONG  THE  LEADERS 


The  reason  for  thU  U  worth  thought.     For  years  after  oiher 
forms  of  mixers,  with  greater  speed  and  more  conveniences,  began 
to  appear  on  the  market,  the  old  style  cubical  drum  mixer  still 
held  rank.      It  was 
crude,  mechanically;  it 
had    to  be  slopped  to 
receive  and  deliver  its 
charge;  it  was  cumber- 
some;  but  it  was  able 
to  compete  with  newer 
machines.    Why?    Bi- 
cauii  it  mixid  a  rimark- 
ably  uniftrm  and  per- 
fect ctncritt. 

All  that    the  old 
style  cubical  drum  mixer  lacked  in  mechanical  superiority  has  been 
supplied  in  the  CHICAGO    IMPROVED   CUBE   MIXER. 

//  ii  spud's,     it  is  mtventent.     It  if  Strang  and  duraiit. 
In  all  these  respects,  and  in  a  score  of  others,  it  is  the  equal  or 
superior  of  any  mixer  on  the  market,  and.  in  addition,  //  miKti  a 
mere  unifcrm  and  perfett  ttnerete  than  can  be  mixed  in  any  way 
other  than  with  a  cubical  drum. 

The  cube  principle  of  mixing  produces  the  most  perfect  con- 
crete that  can  be  mixed— the  Chicago  Improved  Mixer  gives  the 
cube  principle  In  all  Its  perfection  plus  high  output  and  low  cost 
as  a  working  mechanism.    Write  for  catalogue  No.  14. 


Municipal  Engineering  and  Contracting  Co. 

RAILWAY  EXCHANGE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The 

Fuller-Lehigh 

Pulverizer 


CEHSNT  HAVING  A 
HIGHER  PBRCBNT. 
AGB  OF  niPALPABLB 
POVDBR  THAN  CAN 
BE  OBTAINBD  BY  ANY 
OTHER  mU- 

Tests  ihow  that  the  tensile  strcQgrth  ol  a  1-4  mortat 
made  with  cement  polTcrixed  by  the  FtiUcr  Hill  b  higher 
than  the  tensile  strcngrth  of  a  t-3  mortar  made  with  cement 
polTcrizcd  to  the  finencs  requited  fay  the  Standard  Spcctfi- 


CEEilENT  COMPANIES  EQUIPPED  WITH 
FULLER  MILLS  ADVERTISE  THE  FACT 
THAT  THE  CONSUMER  GETS  38 
POUNDS  MORE  OF  THE  IMPALPABLE 
POWDER  OR  REAL  CEMENT  IN  EVER Y 
BARREL  OF  CEMENT  PRODUCED  BY 
THE  FULLER  MILL  THAN  BY  ANY 
OTHER  .    ...... 

LEHIGH  CAR.  WHEEL  &  AXLE  WORKS 

MAIN  OFFICE  I  CATASAUQUA,  PA. 
NEW  VOaK.  N.  r.  KANSAS   CITY.  MO. 


Absolute  Accuracy 

IS  RECEIVED  AND  GIVEN  BV  OUR 

TANDEM  AND  TRIPLE-GANG 
MACHINES 

For  Proponioning  Raw   Materials 

NO    ELECTRICITY    USED,  PURELY    MECHANICAL, 
POSITIVE  CONTROL,  MACHINES  GUARANTEED 

Automatic  Weighing  Machine  Company, 

134-140   Commerce  Street, 
NEWARK,  N.J. 
715  Tennessee  Trust  BIdg.,  P.O. Box 43, 

Memphis,  Tenn.  S»n  Francisco,  Cal. 

See  page  713  for  illustration  of  weighing  machine. 


Effective  proportions  of 

HYDRATED  LIME  FOR 
WATERPROOFING    CONCRETE 

are  as  follows: 

Cmisnt      Saad  Stone 

For  1  2  4      add    8%  Pine  Cone  Hydrated  Limp 

1  2J  41       "     12%      "        "  "  . 
13             5        '     16%     •       "             .  . 

Throe  percentage!  are  based  on  the  weight  of  the  dry  hydratcd  lime  to 
the  dry  Portlaod  Cement. 

CEMENT-LIME  MORTAR  FOR 
MASONRY  CONSTRUCTION 

3  ht^  (  300  lbs.)  Pine  Cone  HTdrated  Lime 

2  bHgs  (  190  lbs,)  Pifrtlftnd  C^-mcnt 
S  bbb  (1800  lbs.)  Sand 

Note  what  ig  nid  od  the  above  mbjecli  in  thii  book,    pacaa  lS4duMl343 

ROCKLAND-ROCKPORT  LIME   CO. 

Rockland,    Mb. 


Inai<)e  fastenetl,  reinforced  edges  and  center,  flexibly  troughing  and 
non-hardening  conveyor  belting  that  equals  the  duty  of  rubber 
belting  at  half  its  cost.  Mode  by  the  National  Belting  Company 
of  Lawrence,  HBH^^^^HB^^B  Mass.,  with  Chi- 
cago, Pittsburgh  ^B^  ^p  JF  »  B  ■  ■■  andSeranton 
branches,  who9e  H  ^■■Jr^k  I  ^B^  HH  experience  and 
specialized  skill  are  always  at  the  service  of  inquirerB,  Rugged 
transmission  belting  of  similar  patented  construction  anti  equal 
merit  to  the  conveyor  belting.  Both  are  made  to  suit  the  peculiar 
conditions    and    save    the  money  of    cement   works  and  quarries. 


Little  Falls  Mechanical  Shaker 

for  the  agitation  of  nests  of  one  to  twelve  sieves  in  the  Me- 
chanical Analysis  of  Concrete  Aggregates  as  described  on 
page  1 88.     For  particulars  write 

BENJAMIN    EASTWOOD   COMPANY 
Paterson,  New  Jersey 


WATER-TIGHT    CONCRETE 

Competent  Engineers  agree  that  the  only  method  of  rendering 
concrete  WATER-TIGHT  is  by  filling  the  PORES  of  the  WHOLE 
MASti.     This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  using 

LI  MOID     (Hydrated  Lime) 
CEMENT  MORTAR.-^   are   made    MORE   PLASTIC,  trowel   moi« 
easily,  and  CARRY  MORE  SAND  when  LIMOID  is  used. 
■'■W  pages  154d  and  ,S42. 

CHARLES    WARNER    COMPANY 

WILMINGTON,  DEL.  PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK  BOSTON 


REPUTATION  fif^     ^1Q   CAREFULLY 

UNRIVALLED  ^^CjIh  HADH 

SLOT  SETTING  ^tj^/     ^^K     QUICK  HARDENING 


Capidtr  (actual)  1,750,000  batttU  pet  annum 
VULCANITE  PORYLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

Uun  Sales  OfflM  Main  ORim 

Flaittoa  BulldtDE,  New  York  Laod  Tttle  Butldtof,  PhliadelpUa 


A.  W.  Wrisht.  Pm't  J.  R.  Paltenan.  On'l  H(r. 

a  O.  Bunh,  V.-Piw't  Wni.  M.  Hatrh.  Sn'y  &  Trw*. 

A.  LuDdtei(«.  Aiis't  Mcr.  A  ClKmisI 

peerless  ^ortlanli  Cttnent  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

HIGHEST  GRADE   PORTLAND 
CEMENT  ONLY 

Union  Citjr  MichigaQ 


One    Brand-One    Qualiiy— The    Best 

"PENN -ALLEN" 

Used    in   numerous   reinforced 
concrete  buildings,  dams,  etc. 

PENN-ALLEN  PORTLAND 
CEMENT  CO. 

Commonwealth  Bldg,  Allentown,  Pa. 


Remember  the  Sien  of  the  "Right  Cement"  DEXTER 


DEXTER 


"THE  RIGHT  HAND  OF  STRENGTH" 

SOLE  AGENTS 

SAMUEL  H.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

EiUbltibed  MM  PHILADELPHIA      PORTLAND  ceMerrT 


^"CHICAGO  AA"— 
PORTLAND  CEMENT 


1.000,000  bblit.  Factory  at  OgleKh.v. 

annually  near  LaSalle,  It). 


HIGHEST  QL'AUTY 
THE  BEST  THAT  CAN  BE  MADE 

Qiicago  Portland  Cement  Company 

108  I.aSalle  Street       . '.       Chicago,   Illinois 

(Booklet a  on  reqaeM) 


Ci 


LEHIGH" 


IS  THE  LEADING  BRAND  OF 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 


Guaranteed  to  meet  the  highest  specifications. 

Write  for  catalogue  which  contains  useful  information. 


Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co, 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

Capacity,  8poo,ooo  Barrets  Yearly 


PENNSYLVANIA  PORTLAND 

HAS      NO     EQUAL 


HIGHEST  QUALITY 


PENNSYLVANIA  CEMENT  CO. 

2S  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  VORK 
S  DCVONSHIRC  ST.  BUILDERS  CXCHANQC  SLOG. 


GIANT 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 


CBOTON  SYSTEM 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

DAMS  AND  RESERVOIRS 

SUBWAYS 

i,m,m  m>. 

l.iW.eM  bUa. 

PENNSYLVANIA  R.  R. 

HUDSON  CO. 

TUNNELS 

TUNNELS 

«0,IIM  Wk. 

S0O,0M  bbl8 

We  cannot  offer  a  bettar  suarantee  than  the  endorsement  of  the 
celebrated  enzlneers  who  conducted  these  world-famoaa  enterprise*. 

SEND  FOR  OUR    BOOKLETS] 

AMERICAN  CEMENT  CO.,  Philadelphia 

LESLEY  A  TRINKLE  CO.  UMTED  BUILDINO  MATERIAL  CO. 

Penna.  BId'g,        (Sales  Acents)        320  Broadway,  New  York 
PhllB.  101   Milk  St.,  Boston 


THE  STANDARD 

AMERICAN  BRAND 


"NONE  JUST  AS  GOOD- 


ATLAS,   the    cement    bought  by  the 
United  States  Government  for  the 

(4.500.00O  b.rrelil 

construction  of  the 


PANAMA  CANAL 

Largest  output  of  any  cement  company  in 
the  world  —over  40,000  barrels   per  day 

THE  ATLAS  poRTTAND  CEMENT  CO. 

30  BROAD  STREET  NEW  YORK 


MEDUSA  BRAND 
= SANDUSKY = 
PORTLAND  CEMENT 

Unexcelled  in  Strenf{th, 

Fineness  and 

Uniformity 

Guaranteed  Eqnal  to 

the  Best  Imported 

Brands 


Over  100,000  Barrels  Medusa  Portland  Cement 
used  on  U.  S.  Government  Breakwaters 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Mar- 
quette,  Michigan. 


Offices:   SANDUSKY,    OHIO 

Works 
Bay  kidde*  Ohio    Syracuse,  Indiana 

Send  lor  Circttlars  and                          Production  3000  Bands 
Qiwlalums per  Day 


THE  BORROWER  WiU  BE  CHARGED 
AN  OVERDUE  FEE  IFTHIS  BOOK  JS  NOT 
RETURNED  TO  THE  LIBRARY  ON  OR 
BEFORE  THE  LAST  DATE  STAMPED 
BELOW.  NON-RECEIPT  OF  OVERDUE 
NOTICES  DOES  NOT  EXEMPT  THE 
BORROWER  FROM  OVERDUE  FEES, 


I 


